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PREF AOE. xi 


not envious of their laurels. They owe me at least this, 
that I prepared the way for their reception, and that 
they would have been less popular and more mis- 
represented, if the outcry which bursts upon the first 
researches into new directions, had not exhausted its noisy 


vehemence upon me. 


In this Novel of “Night and Morning” I have had 
various ends in view—subordinate, I grant, to the higher 
and more durable morality which belongs to the Ideal, and 
instructs us playfully while it interests, in the passions, 
aud through the heart. First—to deal fearlessly with 
that universal unsoundness in social justice which makes 
distinctions so marked and iniquitous between Vice and 
Crime—viz., between the corrupting habits and the violent 
act——which scarce touches the former with the lightest 
twig in the fasces—which lifts against the latter the edge 
of the Lictor’s axe. Let a child steal an apple in sport, 
let a starveling steal a roll in despair, and Law conducts 
them to the Prison, for evil commune to mellow them for 
the gibbet. But let a man spend one apprenticeship from 
youth to old age in vice—let him devote a fortune, perhaps 
colossal, to the wholesale demoralisation of his kind—and 
he may be surrounded with the adulation of the so-called 
virtuous, and be served upon its knee, by that Lackey— . 
the Modern World! I say not that Law can, or that Law 
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sould, reach the Vice as it does the Crime; but I say, 
that Opinion may be more than the servile shadow of 
Law. I impress not here, as in “ Paul Clifford,” a material 
moral to work its effect on the Journals, at the Hustings, 
through Constituents, and on Legislation ;—I direct my- 
self to a channel less active, more tardy, but as sure—to 
the Conscience that reigns, elder and superior to all Law, 
A men’s hearts and souls ;—I utter boldly and loudly a 
truth, if not all untold, murmured feebly and falteringly 
‘Before,—sooner or later it will find its way into the judg- 
ment and the conduct, and shape out a tribunal which 


Tequires not robe or ermine. 


‘' Secondly—In this work I have sought to lift the mask 
‘from the timid selfishness which too often with us bears 
the name of Respectability. Purposely avoiding all attrac- 
‘tién that may savour of extravagance, patiently subduing 
‘every tone and every hue to the aspect of those whom we 
meet daily in our thoroughfares, I have shown in Robert 
Behufort the man of decorous phrase and bloodless action 
\—tlie systematic self-server—in whom the world forgive 
the lack of all that is generous, warm, and noble, in order 
"Jue respect the passive acquiescence in methodical conven- 
*sthotie‘and hollow forms. And how common such men are 
‘baatthug in‘ tis ventexty, and how inviting and how neces- 
sanys dtbeiniadelingwiony: May .be,.seep,Jn this—that the 
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popu.sr and pre-eminent Observer of the age in which we 
live, has since placed their prototype in vigorous colours 
upon imperishable canvas.* 

There is yet another object with which I have identified 
my tale. I trust that I am not insensible to such advan- 
tages as arise from the diffusion of education really sound, 
and knowledge really available ;—for these, as the nght of 
my countrymen, I have contended always. But of late 
years there has been danger that what ought to be an 
important truth may be perverted into a pestilent fallacy. 
Whether for rich or for poor, disappointment must. ever 
await the endeavour to give knowledge without labour, 
and experience without trial. Cheap literature and popular 
treatises do not in themselves suffice to fit the nerves, of 
man for the strife below, and lift his aspirations, in health- 
ful confidence above. He who seeks to divorce toil from 
knowledge deprives knowledge of its most valuable. pro- 
perty,—the strengthening of the mind by exercise. We 
learn what really braces and, elevates us only in proportion 
to the effort it costs us. Nor is it in Books alone, nor_in 
Books chiefly, that we are made conscious of our strength,as 
‘Men; Life is the great Schoolmaster, Experience the mighty 
‘Volume. He who has made one stern sacrifice of. self, has 
acquired’ more than he will ever glean from. the, odds-and- 


"© Meed I say that I allude to the “ Pecksnif”. of: Mr, Didkeuss- 
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ends of popular philosophy: And the man, the least 
scholastic, may be more robust in the power that 7s know- 
ledge, and approach nearer to the Arch-Seraphim, than 
Bacon himself, if he cling fast to two simple maxims—Be 
honest in temptation, and in Adversity believe in God.’ 
Sach moral, attempted before in “ Eugene Aram,” I have 
enforced more directly here ; and out of such convictions I 
have created hero and heroine, placing them in their pri- 
mitive and natural charaeters, with aid more from life than 
books—from courage the one, from affection the other— 
amidst the feeble Hermaphrodites of our sickly civilisation ; 
—examples of ‘tesolute Manhood and tender Womanhood. 


The opinions I have here put forth are not in fashion at 
this day. But I have never consulted the popular any more 
than the sectarian, Prejudice. Alone and unaided, I have 
hewn out my way, from first to last, by the force of my 
own convictions. The corm springs up in the field cen- 
turies after the first sower is forgotten. Wofks. may 
perish with the workman; but, if truthful, their results 
are in the works of others, imitating, borrowing, enlarging, 
and improving, in the everlasting Cycle of Industry and 
Thought. | 


Knebworth, 1845. 
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BOOK I. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


* Now rests our vicar. They who knew him best, 
Proclaim his life to have been entirely rest; 
Nor one 80 old has left this world of sin, 
More like the being that he entered in.”—CrabnE. 


In one of the Welsh counties is a 
small village called A——. It is 
somewhat removed from the high 
road, and is, therefore, but little known 
to those luxurious amateurs of the 
Picturesque, who view Nature through 
the windows of a carriage and four. 
Nor, indeed, is there anything, whe- 
ther of scenery or association, in the 
place itself, sufficient to allure the 
more sturdy enthusiast from the 
beaten tracks which tourists and 
guide-books prescribe to those who 
search the Sublime and Beautiful 
amidst the mountain homes of the 
ancient Britons. Still, on the whole, 
the Village is not without its attrac- 
tions, It is placed in a small valley, 
through which winds and leaps, down 
many a rocky fall—a clear, babbling, 
noisy rivulet, that affords excellent 
sport to the brethren of the angle. 
Thither, accordingly, in the summer 
season occasionally resort the Wal- 
tons of the neighbourhood—young 


farmers, retired traders, with now anc 
then a stray artist, or a roving studen’ 
from one of the Universities. Hence 
the solitary hostelry of A~—., being 
somewhat more frequented, is alac 
more clean and comfortable than 
could be reasonably anticipated from 
the insignificance and remoteness o 
the village. “, 

At a time in which my. narrative 
opens, the village boasted a sociable, 
agreeable, careless, half-starved par- 
son, who never failed to introduc: 
himeelf to any of the anglers who, 
during the summer months, passed a 
day or two in the little valley. The 
Rev. Mr. Caleb Price had been edu- 
cated at the University of Cambridge, 
where he had contrived, .in .three 
years, to run through a little fortune 
of 85007. It is true, that he acquired. 
in return the art of making milk- 
punch, the science of pugilism, an¢ 
the reputation of one of the pest- 
natured, rattling, i aera com: 

R 
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on about Catherine, a subject quite 
inexhaustible, tell me, my dear friend, 


womething about yourself.” 
* * x * 


a * * % 


Somewhat more than a month had 
elapsed since the arrival of the 
stranger at the village inn. He had 
changed his quarters for the Par- 
sonage—went vut but little, and then 
chiefly on foot-excursions among the 
sequestered hills in the neighhour- 
hood : he was therefore but partially 
known by sight, even in the village ; 
and the visit of some old college 
friend to the minister, though indeed 
it had never chanced before, was not, 
in itself, so remarkable an event as to 
excite any particular observation. 
The Bans had been duly, and half 
audibly, hurried over, after the service 
was concluded, and while the scanty 
congregation were dispersing down 
the little aisle of the church,—when 
one morning a chaise and pair arrived 
at the Parsonage. A servant out of 
livery leaped from the box. ‘The 
stranger opened the dvor of the 
chaise, and, uttering a joyous ex- 
clamation, gave his arm to a lady, 
who, trembling and agitated, could 
scarcely, even with that stalwart sup- 
port, descend the steps. “Ah!” she 
said, in a voice choked with tears, 
when they found themselves alone in 
the little parlour,— ah! if you knew 
how I have suffered ! ” 

How is it that certain words, and 
those the homeliest,—which the hand 
writes and the eye reads as trite 
and commonplace expressions,—when 
spoken, convey so much,—so many 
meanings complicated and refined ? 
“Ah! if you knew how I have 
suffered |” 

When the lover heard these words, 
his gay contenance fell; he drew 
back—his conscience smote him: in 
that complaint was the whole history 
of.a clandestine love, not for both the 
parties, but for the woman—the pain- 


ful secrecy—the rem,rseful deceit— 
the shame—the fear—the sacrifice, 
She who uttered those words was 
scarcely sixteen. It is an early age to 
leave Childhood behind for ever! 

“ My own love! you have suffered, 
indeed ; but it is over now.” 

“Over! And what will they say 
of me—what will they think of me at 
home? Over! Ah!” 

“It is but for a short time; in the 
course of Nature, my uncle cannot 
live long: all then will be explained. 
Qur marriage once made public, all 
connected with you will be proud to 
own you. You will have wealth, sta- 
tion—a name among the first in the 
gentry of England. But, above all, 
you will have the happiness to think 
that your forbearance for a time has 
saved me, and, it may be, our 
children, sweet one !—from poverty 
and ‘i 

“It is enough,” interrupted the 
girl; and the expression of her 
countenance became serene and ele- 
levated. “It is for you—for your 
sake. I know what you hazard: how 
much I must owe you !—Forgive me, 
this is the last murmur you shall ever 
hear from these lips,” 

An hour after these words were 
spoken, the marriage ceremony was 
concluded. 

“Caleb,” said the bridegroom, 
drawing the clergyman aside as they 
were about to reenter the house, 
“you will keep your promise, I know; 
and you think I may depend impli- 
citly upon the good faith of the 
witness you have selected ?” 

“Upon his good faith?—no,” said 
Caleb, smiling; “ but upon his deaf-. 
ness, his ignorance, and his age. My 
poor old clerk! he will have forgotten 
all about it before this day thres 
months. Now I have seen your lady, 
I no longer wonder that you incur s0 
great arisk. I never beheld so lovely 
a countenance. You will be happy!” 


And the village pricet. sighed, and 
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thought of the coming winter and his 
own lonely hearth. 

“My dear friend, you have only 
seen her beauty—it is her least 
charm. Heaven knows how often I 
havo made love; and this is the only 
woman I have ever really loved. 
Caleb, there is an excellent living that 
adjoins my uncle's house. The rector 
is old; when the house is mine, you 
will not be long without the living. 
We shall be neighbours, Caleb, and 
then you shall try and find a bride 
for yourself, Smith,’—and the bride- 
groom turned to the servant who had 
accompanicd his wife, and served as a 


situation you hold with me; you 
are well educated, and have some 
knowledge of agriculture; you can 
scarcely fail to make a fortune as a 
settler; and if you are of the same 
mind still, why look you, I have just 
1000. at my banker's: you shall 
have half, if you like to sail by the 
first packet.” 

“Qh, sir, you are too gencrous.” 

“Nonsense —no thanks—I am 
more prudent than generous; for I 
agree with you that it is all up with 
me if my uncle gets hold of you. I 
dread my prying brother, too; in 
fact, the obligation is on my side: 


second witness to the marriage — | only stay abroad till Iam a rich 
“tell the post-boy io put-to the! man, and my marriago made public, 


horses immediately.” 

“Yes, sir. May I speak a word 
with you?” 

“Well, what?” 


town.” 

“ Aha !—indeed !” 

“And I could just pick up among 
his servants that he had some sus- 
picion—at legst, that he had been 


making inquiries—and seemed very , 


croas, sir.” 

“You went to him ?” 

“No, sir, I was afraid. He has 
such a way with him ;—whenever his 
eyo is fixed on mine, I always feel as 
if it was impossible to tell a lie; and— 
and—in short, I thought it was best 
not to go.” 

“You did right. Confonnd this 
fellow!” muttered the bridegroom, 
turning away; “he is honest, and 
loves me: yet, if my uncle seea him, 
he is clumsy enough to betray all. 
Well, I always meant to get him out 


of the way—the sooner the better. 
Smith |” 


“Yes, sir!” 

“You have often said that you 
should like, if you had some capital, to 
settle in Australia: your father is an 
excellent farmer; you are above the 





and then you may ask of m¢ what 
you will. It’s agreed, then; order 


{ the horses, we'll go round by Liver- 
| pool, and Icarn about the vessels, By 

“Your uncle, sir, sent fur me to! 
come to him, the day before we left! 


the way, my good fellow, I hope you 
see nothing now of that good-for- 
nothing brother of yours ?” 

“No, indeed, sir. It’s a thousand 
pities he has turned out so ill; for he 
was the cleverest of the family, and 
could always twist me round his little 
finger.” 

“That ’s the very reason I men- 


‘tioned him, If he learned our secret, 


he would take it to an excellent 
market. Where is he?” 

“ Hiding, I suspect, sir.” 

“ Well, we shall put the sea between 
you and him! §8o now all's safe.” 

Caleb stood by the porch of his 
house as the bride and bridegroom 
entered their humble vehicle. Though 
then November, the day was exqui- 
sitely mild and calm, the sky without 
a cloud, and even the leafiess trees 
seemed to smile beneath the cheerful 
sun, And the young bride wept no 
more; she was with him she loved— 
she was hia for ever. She forgot the 
rest. The hope—the heart of sixteen 
—spoke brightly out through the 
blushes that mantled over her fair 
cheeks, The bridegroom’s frank and 
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manly countenance was radiant with 

"joy. As he waved his hand to Caleb 
from the window, the postboy cracked 
his whip, the servant settled himself 
wn the dickey, the horses started off 
in a brisk trot,—the clergyman was 
left alone { 

To be married is certainly an event 
in life; to marry other people is, for 
a priest, a very ordinary occurrence ; 
and yet, from that day, a great change 
began to operate in the spirits and 
the habits of Caleb Price. Have you 
ever, my gentle reader, buried your- 
self for some time quietly in the lazy 
ease of a dull country life? have you 
ever become gradually accustomed to 
its monotony, and inured to its soli- 
tude ; and, just at the time when you 
have half forgotten the great world— 
that mare magnum that frets and 
roars in the distance—have you ever 
received in your calm retreat some 
visitor, full of the busy and excited 
life which you imagined yourself con- 
tented to relinquish? Ifso, have you 
not perceived,—that, in proportion 
as his presence and communication 
either revived old memories, or 


brought before you new pictures of | 


‘the bright tumult” of that existence 
of which your guest made a part,— 
you began to compare him curiously 
with yourself; you began to feel that 
what before was to rest, is now to rot; 
that your years are gliding from you 
unenjoyed and wasted; that the con- 
trast between the animal life of pas- 
sionate civilisation and the vegetable 
torpor of motionless seclusion is one 
that, if you are still young, it tasks 
your philosophy to bear,—feeling all 
the while that the torpor may be 
yours to your grave? And when 
eour guest has left you, when you are 
again alone, is the solitude the same 
as it wus before? 

Our poor Caleb had for years rooted 
his thoughta to his village. His guest, 
had been, like the Bird in the Fairy 
Tale, settling upon the quiet branches,. 
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and singing so loudly and so gladly 
of the enchanted skics afar, that, when 
it flew away, the tree pined, nipped 
and withering in the sober sun in 
which before it had basked contented. 
—The guest was, indeed, one of those 
men whose animal spirits exercise 
upon such as come within their circle 
the influence and power usually as- 
cribed only to intellectual qualities. 
During the month he had sojourned 
with Caleb, he had brought back to 
the poor parson all the gaiety of the 
brisk and noisy novitiate that pre- 
ceded the solemn vow and the dull 
retreat—the social parties, the merry 
suppers, the open-handed, open- 
hearted fellowship of riotous, delight- 
ful, extravagant, thoughtless rouTH. 
And Caleb was not a bookman—not 
a scholar; he had no resources in 
himself, no occupation but his indo- 
lent and ill-paid duties. The emotions, 
therefore, of the Active Man were 
easily aroused within him. But if 
this comparison between his past and 
present life rendered him restless and 
disturbed, how much more deeply and 
lastingly was he affected by a con- 
trast between his own future and that 
of his friend! not in those points 
where he could never hope equality— 
wealth and station—the conventional 
distinctions to which, after all, a man 
of ordinary sense must sooner or later 
reconcile himself—but in that one 
respect wherein all, high and low, 
pretend to the same rights—rights 
which a man of moderate warmth of 
feeling can never willingly renounce— 
viz, a partner in a lot, however 
obscure; a kind face by a hearth, no 
matter how mean it be! And his 
happier friend, like all men full of 
life, was full of himself—full of his 
love, of his future, of the blessings of 
home, and wife, and children. Then, 
too, the young bride scemed so fair, 
so confiding, and so tender ; so formed 
to grace the noblest, or to cheer the 
humblest home! And both were 80 
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‘happy, so all in all cach to each other, 
ua they left that barren threshold ! 
And the priest felt all this, as, melan- 
choly aud envious, he turned from 
the door in that November day, to 
find himself thoroughly alone. He 
now began seriously to muse upon 
those fancied blessings which men 
wearied with celibacy see springing, 
heavenward, behind the altar. A few 
weeks afterwards a notable change 
was visible in the good man's exterior. 
He became more careful of his dress, 
he shaved every morning, he pur- 
chased a crop-eared Welsh cob; and 
it was soon known in the neighbour- 
hood, that the only journey the cob 
was ever condemned to take was to 
the house of a certain squire, who, 
amidst a family of all ages, boasted 
two very pretty marriageable daugh- 
ters, That was the second holyday- 


time of poor Caleb—the love-romance | 
of his life ; it soon closed. On learning | 
the amount of the pastor's stipend, | 


the squire refused to reccive his 
addresses ; and, shortly after, the girl 
to whom he had attached himself 
made what the world calls a happy 
match: and perhaps it was one, for I 
never heard that she regretted the 
forsaken lover. Probably Caleb was 
not one of those whose place in a 
woman's heart is never to be supplied. 
The lady married, the world went 
round as before, the brook danced as 
merrily through the village, the poor 
worked on the weck-days, and the 
urchins gambolled round the grave- 
stones on the Sabbath,—and the pas- 
tor’s heart was broken. He languished 
gradually and silently away. The 
Villagers observed that he had lost 
his old good-humoured amile; that 
he did not stop every Saturday even- 
ing at the carrier's gate, to ask if 
there were any news stirring in the 
town which the carrier week] y Visited ; 
that he did not come to borrow the 
hiray newspapers that now and then 
found their way into the village ; 


that, as he sauntered along the brook- 
side, his clothes hung loose on his 
limbs, and that he no longer “ whistled 
as he went;” alas, he was no longer 
“in want-of thought!” By degrees, 
the walks themselves were suspended ; 
the parson was no longer visible: a 
stranger performed his duties, 

One duy, it might be some three 
years and more after the fatal visit I 
have commemorated—one very wild, 
rough day in early March, the post- 
man, who made the round of the 
district, rung at the parson’s bell. 
The single female servant, her red 
hair loose on her neck, replied to the 
call. 

“ And how is the master?” 

“Very bad;” and the girl wiped 
her eyes. 

“He should leave you something 
handsome,” remarked the postman, 
kindly, as ke pocketed the money for 
the letter. 

The Pastor was in bed—the bois- 
terous wind rattled down the chimney 
and shook the ill-fitting casement in 
its rotting frame. The clothes he 
had last worn were thrown carelessly 
about, unsmoothed, unbrushed ; tho 
scanty articles of furniture were out 
of their proper places: slovenly dis- 
comfort marked the death-chamber. 
And by the bedside stood a neighbour- 
ing clergyman, a stout, rustic, homely, 
thoroughly Welsh priest, who might 
have sat for the portrait. of Parson 
Adams. 

“ Here 3 2 letter for you,” said the 
visitor. 

“For me!” echoed Caleb, feebly. 
“ Ah—well—is it not very dark, or 
are my eyes failing!” The clergyman 
and the servant drew aside the cur- 
tains, and propped the sick man up: 
he read as follows, slowly, and with 
difficulty :-— 


Cares,—At last I can do 
something for you. A friend of mine 
has a living in his gift just vacant, 
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worth, [ understand, from three to 
four hundred a year: pleasant neigh- 
bourhood—small parish. And my 
friend keeps the hounds !—just the 
thing for you. He is, however, a very 
particular sort of person—-wants a 
companion, and has a horror of any- 
thing cvangclical; wishes, therefore, 
to see you before he decides, If you 
can mect me in London, some day 
next month, I'll present you to him, 
and I have no doubt it will be settled. 
You must think it strange I never 
wrote to you since we parted, but 
you know I never was a very good 
correspondent; aad as I had nothing 
to communicate advantagzcous to you, 
I thought it a sort of insult to enlarge 
on my own happiness, and so forth. 
All I shall say on that score is, that 
I’ve sown my wild oats; and that 
you may take my word for it, there ’s 
nothing that can make a man know 
how large the heart is, and how little 
the world, till he comes home (perhaps 
after a hard day’s hunting) and sees 
his own fireside, and hears one dear 
welcome ; and—oh, by the way, Caleb, 
if you could but sce my boy, the 
aturdiest little rogue! But enough of 
this. All that vexes me is, that I’ve 
never yet been able to declare my 
marriage: my uncle, however, sus- 
pects nothing: my wife bears up 
against all, like an angel as she is; 
still, in case of any accident, it occurs 
to me, now I'm writing to you, espe- 
cially if you leave the place, that it 
may Le as well to send me an ex- 
amined copy of the register. In thosc 
remote places registers are often lost 
or mislaid; and it may ©_ sseful 
hereafler, when I proclaim the mar- 
riage, to clear up all doubt as to the 
fact. 
“Good-bye, old fellow, 
“ Yours most truly, 
&c. &e.” 


“ It comes too late,” sighed Caleb, 
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hands, There was a long pause. 
“Close the shutters,” said the sick 
man, at last; “I think I could sleep: 
and—and—pick up that letter.” 

With a trembling, but eager gripe, 
he seized the paper, as a miser would 
seize the deeds of an estate on which 
he hasa mortgage. He smoothed the 
folds, looked complacently at the well- 
known hand, smiled—a ghastly smile! 

-and then placed the letter under 
his pillow, and sank down: they left 
him alone. He did not wake for 
some hours, and that good clergyman, 
poor as himself, was again at his post. 
The only friendships that are really ; 
with us in the hour of need, are those 
which are cemented by equality of 
circumstance, In the depth of home, 
in the hour of tribulation, by the bed © 
of death, the rich and the poor are 
seldom found side by side. QOaleb was 
evidently much fecbler ; but his sense 
seemed clearer than it had been, and 
the instincts of his native kindneas 
were the last that left him. “ There 
is somcthing he wants me to do for 
him,” he muttered. “ Ah! I remem- 
ber: Jones, will you send for the parish 
register?——It is somewhere in the 
vestry-room, I think —but nothing ’s 
kept properly. Better go yourself— 
tis important.” 

Mr. Jones nodded, and sallied forth. 
The register was not in the vestry; 
the churchwardens knew nothing 
about it; the clerk—a new clerk, who 
was also the sexton, and rather a wild 
fellow—had gone ten milcs off to a 
wedding: every place was searched ; 
till, at last, the book was found, 
amidst a heap of old magazines and 
dusty papers, in the parlour of Caleb 
himself. By the time it was brought 
to him, the sufferer was fast declining; 
with some difficulty his dim eye dis- 
covered the place where, amidst the 
clumsy pot-hooks of the parishioners, , 
the large clear hand of his old friend, 
and the trembling characters of the 


heavily; and the letter fell from his | bride, looked fortli, distinguished. _ 
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il 


«Extract this for me, will you,” | post-office—I’H put it in,” said he to 


said Caleb. 

Mr. Jones obeyed. 

“ Now, just write above the ex- 
tract :— 

“ Srr,—By Mr. Price’s desire I send 
you the enclosed. He is too ill to 
write himself. 


the weeping servant; “and just give 
me that scrap of paper.” So he wrote 
on the scrap, “P.S. He died this 
morning at half-past twelve, without 
pain.—M. J.;” and, not taking the 


| trouble to break the seal, thrust the 
But he bids me say | final bulletin into the folds of the 


that he has never been quite the same | letter, which he then carefully placed 
man since you left him; and that, if | in his vast pocket, and safely trans- 
he should not get well again, still' ferred to the post. And that was all 
your kind letter has made him easicr that the jovial and happy man, to 


in his mind.” whom the letter was addressed, over 
Caleb stopped. heard of the last days of his college 
“ Go on.” friend. 


“That is all I have to aay : sign 


The living, vacant by the death of 


your name, and put the address—here Caleb Price, was not so valuable as to 
it is. Ah, the letter (he muttered) | plague the patron with many ‘appli- 
must not lie about! If anything) cations. It continued vacant nearly 
happen to me, it may get him into the whole of the six months prescribed 
trouble.” by law. And the desolate parsonage 

And as Mr. Jones sealed his com- was committed to the charge of one 
munication, Caleb feebly stretched his of the villagers, who had occasionally 
wan hand, and held the letter which | assisted Caleb in the care of his little 
had ‘‘come too late” over the flame | garden. ‘The villager, his wife, and 


of the candle. As the blazing paper 
dropped on the carpetless floor, Mr. 
Jones prudently set thereon the broad 
sole of his top-boot, and the maid 
servant brushed the tinder into the 
grate. 

“ Ah, trample it out :—hurry it 
amongst the ashes. The last as the 
rest,” said Caleb, hoarsely. ‘ Friend- 
ship, fortune, hope, love, life—a little 
flame, and then—and then ‘i 

“ Don't be uneasy—it’s quite out!” 
said Mr. Jones. 

Caleb turned his face to the wall. 
He lingered till the next day, when 
he passed insensibly from sleep to 
death. As soon as the breath was 
Out of his body, Mr. Jones felt that 

duty was discharged, that other 
duties called him home. He promised 
to return to read the burial-service 
over the deceased, gave some hasty 
orders about the plain funeral, and 
was turning from the room, when he 
saw the letter he had written by Caleb's 
wish, still on the table. “I pass the 





half-a-dozen noisy, ragged children, 
took possession of the quiet bachelor’s 
abode. The furniture had been sold 
to pay the expenses of the funeral, 
and a few trifling bills; and, save the 
kitchen and the two attics, the empty 
house, uninhabited, was surrendered 
to the sportive mischief of the idle 
urchins, who prowled about the silent 
chambers in fear of the silence, and 
in ecstacy at the space. The bedroom 
in which Caleb had died was, indeed, 
long held sacred by infantine super- 
stition, But one day the eldest boy 
having ventured across the threshold, 
two cupboards, the doors standing 
ajar, attracted the child’s curiosity. 
He opened one, and his exclamation 
soon brought the reat of the children 
round him. Have you ever, reader, 
when a boy, suddenly stumbled on 
that El Dorado, called by the grown- 
up folks a lumber-room? Lumber, 
indeed! what Virta double-locks in 
cabinets is the real lumber to the boy! 
Lomber, reader! to thee it war & 
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treasury! Now this cupboard had! 


been the lumber-room in Caleb’s 
household, In an instant the whole 
troop had thrown themselves on the 
motley contents. Stray joints of 
clumsy fishing-rods; artificial baits ; 
.a pair of worn-out top-boots, in which 
one of the urchins, whooping and 
shouting, buried himself up to the 
middle ; moth-eaten, stained, and rag- 
ged, the collegian’s gown—relic of 
the dead man’s palmy time; a bag of 
carpenter's tools, chiefly broken; 2 
cricket-bat; an odd boxing-glove; a 
fencing-foil, snapped in the middle; 
and, more than all, some half-finished 
attempts at rude toys: a boat, a cart, 
a doll’s house, in which the good: 
natured Caleb had busied himself for 
the younger ones of that family in 
which he had found the fatal ideal of 
hia trite life. One by one were these 
lugged forth from their dusty slumber 
—profane hands struggling for the 
first right of appropriation. And now, 
revealed against the wall, glared upon 
the startled violators of the sanctuary, 
with glassy eyes and horrent visage, a 
grim monster. They huddled back 
one upon the other, pale and breath- 
less, till the eldest, seeing that the 
creature moved not, took heart, ap- 
proached on tip-toe—twice receded, 
and twice again advanced, and finally 
drew out, daubed, painted, and tricked 
forth in the semblance of a griffin, a 
gigantic Kite! 

The children, alas! were not old 
and wise enough to know all the 
dormant valee of that imprisoned 
geronaut, which had cost Caleb many 
@ dull evening’s labour—the intended 
gift to the false one’s favourite brother. 
But they guessed that it was a thing 
or spirit appertaining of right to 
them ; and they resolved, after mature 
consultation, to impart the secret of 
their discovery to an old wooden- 
legged villager, who had served in the 
army, who was the idol of all the 
‘ehiideen of the place, and who, they 
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firmly believed, knew everything under 
the sun, except the mystical arts of 
reading and writing. Accordingly, 
having seen that the coast was clear 
—for they considered their parents 
(as the children of the hard-working 
often do) the natural foes to amuse- 
ment—they carried the monster :nto 
an old out-house, and ran to the 
veteran to beg him to come up slily 
and inspect its properties. 

Three months after this memorable 
event, arrived the new pastor—a slim, 
prim, orderly, and starch young man, 
framed by nature and trained by prac- 
tice to bear a great deal of solitude 
and starving. Two loving couples 
had waited to be married till his 
Reverence should arrive. The cere- 
mony performed, where was the regis- 
try-book? The vestry was searched 
—the churchwardens interrogated ; 
the gay clerk who, on the demise of 
his deaf predecessor, had come into 
office a little before Caleb’s last illness, 
had a dim recollection of having taken 
the registry up to Mr. Price at the time 
the vestry-room was white-washed. 
The house was searched—the cup- 
board, the mysterious cupboard, was 
explored. “Here it is, sr!” cried 
the clerk; and he pounced upon a 
pale parchment volume. The thin 
clergyman opened it, and recoiled in 
dismay—more than three-fourths of 
the leaves had been torn out. 

‘It is the moths, sir,” said the 
gardener’s wife, who had not yet 
removed from the house. 

The clergyman looked round; one 
of the children was trembling. ‘‘ What 
have you done to this book, little 
one?” 

‘That book?—the—hi!—hi !——” 

‘ Speak the truth, and you shan’t 
be punished.” 

‘I did not know it was any harm 
—hi !—hi !|——” 

“ Well, and-——” 

“ And old Ben helped us.” 

“ Well?” 
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* And —and—and—hi!—hi!— themselves—for servants aro too care- 
The tail of the kite, sir!——” ful to break ; find an everlasting and 

«* Where ia the kite?” impenetrable refuge. 

Alas! the kite and its tail were ‘It does not signify a pin’s head,” 
long ago gone to that undiscovered said the clerk; “the parish must find 
limbo, where all things lost, broken, a new ‘un!” 
yanished, and destroyed ; things that “It is no fault of mine,” said tho 
lose themselves—for servants are too Pastor. “ Are my chops ready?” 
honest to steal; things that break 
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CHAPTER It. 


* And soothed with idle dreams the frowning fate."—Cnawse, 


“ Wny doesnot my father come back ? 
what a time he has been away !” 

“ My dear Philip, business detains 
him: but he will bo here in a few 
days—perhaps, to-day !” 

“T should like him to see how 
much J am improved.” 

“Improved in what, Philip?” said 
the mother, with a smile. ‘“ Not 
Latin, [ am sure; for I have not seen 
you open a book since you insisted on 
poor Todd's dismissal.” 

“Todd! Oh, he was such a scrub, 
and spoke through his nose: what 
could he know of Latin?” 

“ More than you ever will, I fear, 
unless———” and here there was a 
certain hesitation in the mother's 
voice, “unless your father consents 
to your going to school.” 

“ Well, 1 should like to go to Eton! 
—That’s the only school for a gentle- 
man, I’ve heard my father say so.” 

“ Philip, you are too proud.” 

“ Proud !—you often call me proud ; 
but, then, you kiss me when you do 
g0. Kiss me now, mother.” 

The lady drew her son to her breast, 
put aside the clustering hair from his 
forehead, and kissed him; but the 
kiss was sad, and a moment after she 
pushed him away gently, and mut- 
tered, unconscious that she was over- 
heard,— ‘ 

“Tf, after all, my devotion to the 
father should wrong the children!” 

The boy started, and a cloud passed 
over his brow; but he said nothing. 
A light step entered the room through 
the French casements that opened 


on t#idawn, and the mother turned | 


to her youngest-born, and her eye 
brightened. 

“ Mamma! mamma! here js a letter 
for you. I snatched it from John: it 
is papa’s handwriting.” 

The lady uttered a joyous exclama- 
tion, and seized the letter. The 
younger child nestled himself on a 
stool at her fect, looking up while she 
read it; the elder stood apart, leaning 
on his gun, and with something of 
thought, cven of gloom, upon his 
countenance. 

There was a strong contrast in the 
two boys. The elder, who was about 
fifteen, seemed older than he was, not 
only from his height, but from the 
darkness of his complexion, and a 
certain proud, nay imperious, expres- 
sion upon features that, without having 
the soft and fluent graces of éhildhood, 
were yet regular and striking. His 
dark-green shooting-dress, with the 
belt and pouch, the cap, with its gold 
tassel set upon his luxuriant curls, 
which had the purple gloss of the 
raven’s plume, blended perhaps some- 
thing prematurely manly in his own 
tastes, with the love of the fantastic 
and the picturesque which bespeaks 
the presiding genius of the proud 
mother. The younger son had scarcely 
told his ninth year; and the soft, 
auburn ringlets, descending half-way 
down the shoulders; the rich and 
delicate bloom that exhibits at once the 
hardy health and the gentle fostering ; 
the large, deep-blue eyes; the flexile 
and almost effeminate contour of the 
harmonious features ; altogether made 
suchan ideal of childlike beauty as Law- 
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rence had loved to paint or Chantrey 
model. And the daintiest cares of a 
mother, who, a8 yet, has her darling 
all to hersclf—her toy, her plaything 
—were visible in the large falling 
collar of finest cambric, and the blue 
velvet dress with its filigree buttons 
and embroidered sash. 

Both the boys had about them the 
air of those whom Fate ushers blandly 
into life—the air of wealth, and birth, 
and luxury, spoiled and pampered as 


if earth had no thorn for their feet, | 


and, heaven not a wind to visit their 
young cheeks too roughly. The mo- 
ther had been extremely handsome; 
and though the first bloom of youth 
was now gone, she had still the beauty 
that might captivate new love—an 
casier task than to retain the old. 
Both her sons, though differing from 
each other, resembled her: she had 
the features of the younger; and pro- 
bably any one who had seen her in 
her own earlier youth, would have 
recognised in that child’s gay yet. 
gentle countenance, the mirror of the | 
mother when a girl. Now, however, | 
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flung her arms round him, and wept 
vehemently. 

“ What is the matter, maminn, dear 
mamma?” said the youngest. pushing 
himeelf between Philip and hismother, 

‘‘ Your father is coming back, this 
day—this very hour ;—and you—you 
—child—you Philip-———”__ Here sohs 
broke in upon her words, and iit her 
speechless. 

The letter that had preduccd this 
effect ran as follows :— 


* To Mrs. Morton, Fernside Coitage. 

“ Dearest Kare,—My last letter 
prepared you for the news I hays nuw 
to relate—my poor uncle is no more. 
Though I had seen so little of hin, 
especially of late years, his dcaih 
sensibly affected me; but I heve at 
least the consolation of thinkin, that 
there is nothing now to prevent my 
doing justice to you. Tau ‘ie sole 
heir to his fortune—I have it in oy 
power, dearest Kate, to offer you u 
tardy recompense for all you have pat 
up with for my sake ;—a sacred test: 
mony to your long forbearance, your 


especially when silent or thoughtful, | unreproachful love, your wrongs, ant 


the expression of her face was rather 
that of the elder boy;—the cheek, 
once so rosy, was now pale, though 
clear, with something which time had 
given, of pride and thought, in the 
curved lip and the high forehead. One 
Who could have looked on her in her 
More lonely hours, might have seen 
that the pride had known shame, and 
the thonght was the shadow of the 
Passions of fear and sorrow. 

Sut now as she read those hasty, 
brief, but well-remembered characters 
~—Tead ag one whose heart was in her 
€yes—joy and triumph alone were 
Visible in that eloquent countenanee. 
Her eyes flashed, her breast heaved ; 
and at length, clasping the letter to 
her lips, she kissed it again and again 
With passionate transport, Then, as 
her eyes met the dark, enquiring, 
carnest gaze of her eldest born, she 


your devotion. Our children, too- 
my noble Philip !—kiss them, Kate 
—kiss them for me a thousand times. 
* ] write in great haste—the buria! 
is just over, and my letter will only 
serve to announce my return. My 
darling Catherine, I shall be wit you 
almost as soon as these linca meet 
your eyes—those dear eyes, that, for 
all the tears they have shed for my 
faults and follies, have never beck 
the less kind. 
“ Yours, ever as ever, 
“ Purp Beavyos.* - 


This letter has told its tale, : eld 
little remains toexplain. Philip Beau- 
fort was one of those men of wham 
there are many in his peculiar dass 
of society—easy, thoughtless, goed- 
humoured, generous, with } feglitiga 
infinitely better than his prilteilek 
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Inheriting himself but a moderate | 
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the admiration of the county; and 


fortune, which was three parts in the | though the cottage was near London 


hands of the Jews before he was 
twenty-five, he had the most brilliant 
expectations from his uncle; an old 
bachelor, who, from a courtier, had 
turned a misanthrope—cold—shrewd 
— penetrating — worldly — sarcastic 
—and imperious; and from this rela- 
tion he received, meanwhile, a hand- 
some, and, indeed, munificent allow- 
ance, -About sixtcen years before the 
date at which this narrative opens, 
Philip Beaufort bad “run off,” as 


then little more than a child—a 
motherless child— educated at a board- | 
ing-school to notions and desires far 


the pleasures of the metropolis seldom 
allured him for more than a few daya 
—generally but a few hours—at a 
time; and he always hurried back 
with renewed relish to what he con- 
sidered his home. 

Whatever the connexion between 
Catherine and himself (and of the 
true nature of that connexion, the 
Introductory Chapter has made the 


reader more enlightened than the 
world), her influence had, at least, 
the saying is, with Catherine Morton, ' 


weaned from. all excesses, and many 
follies, a man who, before he knew 
her, had seemed likely, from the ex- 


treme joviality and carelessness of his 


beyond her station ; for she was the) nature, and avery imperfect education, 
daughtcr of a provincial tradesman. | io contract whatever vices were most 
And Philip Beaufort, in the prime of in fashion as preservatives against 
life, was possessed of most of the|ennut. And if their union had been 
qualit’ hat dazzle the eyes, and! openly hallowed by the church, Philip 
may of the arts that betray the affec- | Beaufort had been universally esteemed 
tions. It was suspected by some that | the model of a tender husband and a 
they were privately married: if so, | fond father. Ever, as he became more 


the secret had been closely kept, and 
paffied all the enquiries of the stern 
old uncle. Still there was much, not 
only in the manner, at once modest 
and dignified, but in the character of 
Catherine, which was proud and high- 
spirited, to give colour to the sus- 
picion. Beaufort, a man naturally 
careless of forms, paid her a marked 
and punctilious respect; and his 
attachment was evidently one, not 
only of passion, but of confidence and 
esteem. Time developed in her men- 
tal qualities far superior to those of 
Beaufort, and for these she had ample 
leisureof cultivation. To the influence 
derived from her mind and person she 
added that of a frank, affectionate, and 
winning disposition; their children 
cemented the bond between them. 
Mr. Beaufort was passionately attached 
to ficld-eports. He lived the greater 
part of the year with Catherine, at 
the beautiful cottage. to which he 
had Uyit, hunting stables that were 


and more acquainted with Catherine's 
natural good qualities, and more and 
more attached to his home, had Mr. 
Beaufort, with the generosity of true 
affection, desired to remove from her 
the pain of an equivocal condition by 
a public marriage. But Mr. Beaufort, 
though generous, was not free from 
the worldlinezs which had met him 
every where, amidst the society in 
which his youth had been spent. His 
uncle, the head of one of those families 
which yearly vanish from the com- 
monalty into the peerage, but which 
once formeda distinguished peculiarity 
in the aristocracy of England—fami- 


| lies of ancient birth, immense posses- 


sions, at once noble and untitled— 
held his estates by no other tenure 
than his own caprice. Though he 
professed to like Philip, yet he saw 
but little of him. When the news of 
the illicit connexion his nephew was 
reported to have formed reached him, 
he at firat resolved to break it off; 
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f : 
but observing that Philip no longer | for them she also hoped. Before them 


mbled, nor run in debt, and had 
retired from the turf to the safer and 
more economical pastimes of the field, 
he contented himsclf with enquirics 
which satisfied him that Philip was 
not married ; and perhaps he thought 
it, on the whole, more prudent to 
wink at an error that was not attended 
by the bills which had heretofore cha- 
racterised the human infirmities of 
his reckless nephew. He took care, 
however, incidentally, and in reference 
to some scandal of the day, to pro- 
nounce his opinion,not upon the fault, 
but upon the only mode of repairing it. 

“If ever,” said he, and he looked 
grimly at Philip while he spoke, “a 
gentleman were to disgrace his ances- 
try by introducing into his family one 
whom his own sister could not receive 
at her house, why, he ought to sink 
to her level, and wealth would but 
make his disgrace the more notorious. 
If I had an only son, and that son 
were booby enough to do anything 
so discreditable as to marry beneath 
him, I would rather have my footman 
for my successor. You understand, 
Phil?” 

Philip did understand, and looked 
round at the noble house and the 
stately park, and his generosity was 
hot equal to the trial. Catherine— 
80 great was her power over him— 
might, perhaps, have easily triumphed 
over his more selfish calculations; 
but her love was too delicate ever to 
breathe, of itself, the hope that lay 
deepest at her heart. And her chil- 

ten !—ah! for them she pined, but 
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was a long future, and she had-all 
confidence in Philip. O§ late, there 
had been considerable doubts how far 
the elder Beaufort would realise the 
expectations in which his nephew had 
been reared. Philip’s younger brother 
had been much with the old gentle- 
man, and appeared to bein high favour: 
this brother was a man in every reapect 
the opposite to Philip—sober, supple, 
decorous, ambitious, with a face of 
smiles and a heart of ice. 

But the old gentlcman was taken 
dangerously ill, and Philip was sum- 
moned to his bed of death. Robert. 
the younger brother, was there also, 
with his wife (for he had married 
prudently) and his children—(he had 
two, a son and adaughter). Note 
word did the uncle say as to the dis- 
position of his property till an hour 
before he died. And then, turning 
in his bed, he looked first at one 
nephew, then at the other, and faltered 
out,— 

“ Philip, you area scapegrace, but 2 
gentleman! Robert, you are a care 
ful, sober, plausible man; and it is 4 
great pity you were not in business; 
you would have made a fortune !— 
you won’t inherit one, though you 
think it: I have marked you, sir. 
Philip, beware of your brother. Now, 
let me see the parson.” 

The old man died; the will was 
read ; and Philip succeeded to a rental 
of 20,0001. a-year; Robert, to a dia- 
mond ring, a gold repeater, 5000/., 
and a curious collection of bottled 
snakes. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“‘ Stay, delightful Drenm ; 
Let him within his pleasant garden walk; 
Give him her arm—of blessings Ict them talk.”—Cnanug, 


“Taerze, Robert, there! now you 
can see the new stables. By Jove, 
they are the completest thing in the 
three kingdoms !” 

* Quite a pile! But is that the 
house? You lodge your horses more 
magnificently than yourself.” 

“ But is it not a beautiful cottage ? 
-——to be sure, it owes everything to 
Catherine's taste. Dear Catherine!” 

Mr. Robert Beaufort, for this col- 


loquy took place between the brothers, | 


as their britska rapidly descended the 
hill, at the foot of which lay Fernside 
Cottage and its miniature demesnes— 
Mr, Robert Beaufort pulled his travel- 
ling-cap over his brows, and his coun- 
tenance fell, whether at the name of 
Catherine, or the tone in which the 
name was uttered; and there was a 
pause, broken by a third occupant of 
the britska, a youth of about seven- 
teen, who sat opposite the brothers. 

“And who are those boys on the 
lawn, uncle?” 

“Who are those boys?” It was a 
simple question, but it grated on the 
ear of Mr. Robert Beaufort—it struck 
discord at his heart. “Who were 
those boys?” as they ran across the 
sward, eager to welcome their father 
home; the westering sun shining full 
on their joyous faces—their young 
forms so lithe and so graceful—their 
merry laughter ringing in the still air. 
“Those boys,” thought Mr. Robert 
Beaufort, “the sons of shame, rob 
mine of his inheritance.” The elder 
brother turned round at his nephew’s 
question, and saw the expression on 


Nobert’s face. He bit his lip, and 
answered, gravely— 

“ Arthur, they are my children.” 

“T did not know you were marricd,” 
replied Arthur, bending forward to 
take a better view of his cousins, 

Mr. Robert Beaufort smiled bitterly, 
and Philip’s brow grew crimson. 

The carriage stopped at the little 
lodge Philip opened the door, and 
jumped to the ground; the brother 
and his son followed. A moment 
more, and Philip was locked in Ca- 
therine’s arms, her tears falling fast 
upon his breast ; his children pluck- 
ing at his coat; and the younger 
one crying, in his shrill impatient 
treble, “Papa! papa! you don’t sec 
Sidney, papa!” 

Mr. Robert Beaufort placed his 
hand on his son’s shoulder, and ar- 
rested his steps, as they contemplated 
the group before them. 

“ Arthur,” said he, in a hollow 
whisper, “those children are our dis- 
grace and your supplanters; they are 
bastards! bastards! and they are to 
be his heirs!” 

Arthur made no answer, but the 
smile with which he had hitherto 
gazed on his new relations vanished. 

“ Kate,” said Mr. Beaufort, as he 
turned from Mrs. Morton, and lifted 
his youngest-born in his arms, “ this 
is my brother and his son: they are 
welcome, are they not ?” 

Mr. Robert bowed low, and extended 
his hand, with stiff affability, to Mrs. 
Morton, muttering something cequall;; 
complimentary and inaudible. 
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The party proceeded towards the down to the lake to-morrow, and that 
house. Philip and Arthur brought my tent is pitched properly, by the 
up the rear. lime-trees, by nine o’clock. I hope 

“Do you shoot?” asked Arthur, you will understand me this time: 
observing the gun in his cousin’s Heaven knows you take a deal of 
hand. telling before you understand any- 

“Yos. I hopethis season to bag thing!” 
as many head as my father: he isa “ Yes, Mr. Philip,” said the man, 
famous shot. Butthisis onlya single bowing obsequiously; and then mut- 
barrel, and an old-fashioned sort of tered, as he went ,off, “ Drat the 
detonator. My father must get me nat’rel! he speaks to a poor man & 
one of the new guns. I can’t afford it if he warn’t flesh and blood.” 
myself.” “ Does your father keep hunters?” 

“T should think not,” said Arthur, asked Philip. 
stniling. “ No.” 


“Oh, as to that,” resumed Philip, 
quickly, and with a heightened colour, 
“Tcould have managed it very well 
if I had not given thirty guineas for 
a brace of pointers the other day: 
they are the best dogs you ever saw.” 

“ Thirty guineas!” echoed Arthur, 


looking with naive surprise at the{ 


speaker ; “ why, how old are you?” 

“ Just fifteen last birth-day. Holla, 
John! John Green!” cried the young 
gentleman in an imperious voice, to 
one of the gardeners, who was crossing 
the lawn, “see that the nets are taken 


“Why?” 

“Perhaps one reason may be, that 
he is not rich enough.” 

“Oh! that’s a pity. Never mind, 
we ‘ll mount you, whenever you like 
to pay us a Visit.” 

Young Arthur drew himself up, and 
his air, naturally frank and gentle, 
became haughty and reserved. Philip 
gazed on him, and felt offended; he 
scarce knew why, but from that mo- 
ment he conceived a dislike to his 
cousin, 
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CHAPTER IY. 


« For a man js helpless and vain, of a condition so exposed to calamity that a raisin is 
able to kill him: any trooper out of tho Egyptian army—a fly can do it, when it gocs on 
God's errand.”—Junesmy TAayuor, On the Deccitfuiness of the Heart. 


THxr two brothers sat at their wine 
after dinner. Robert sipped claret, 
the sturdy Philip quaffed his more 
generous port. Catherine and the 
boys might be secn ata little distance, 
and by the light of a soft August moon, 
among the shrubs and bosquets of the 
lawn. 

' Philip Beaufort was about five- 
and-forty, tall, robust, nay, of great 
strengh of frame and limb; with a 
countenance extremely winning, not 
only from the comeliness of its fca- 
tures, but its frankness, manliness, 
and good-nature. His was the bronzcd, 
rich complexion, the inclination to- 
‘wards embonpoint, the athletic girth 
of chest, which denote redundant 
‘health, and mirthful temper, and san- 
guine blood. Robert, who had lived 
the life of cities, was a year younger 
than his brother; nearly as tall, but 
pale, meagre, stooping, and with a 
care-worn, anxious, hungry look, which 
made the smile that hung upon his 
lips seem hollow and artificial. His 


my poor uncle's death should allow 
metodoso. You have seen Catherine, 
but you do not know half her good 
qualities : she would grace any station : 
and, besides, she nursed me so care- 
fully last year, when 1 broke my collar- 
bone in that cursed steeple-chase. 
Egad, I am getting too heavy, and 
growing too old, for such schoolboy 
pranks.” 

“T have no doubt of Mrs. Morton's 
excellence, and I honour your mo- 
tives; still, when you talk of her 
gracing any station, you must not 
forget, my dear brother, that she will 
be no more received as Mrs. Beaufort 
than she is now as Mrs. Morton.” 

“ But I tell you, Robert, that I am 
really married to her already; that 
she would never have left hcr home, 
but on that condition ; that we were 
married the very day we met after her 
flight.” 

Robert’s thin lips broke into a slight 
sneer of incredulity. 

“‘My dear brother, you do right to 


dress, though plain, was neat and! say this—any man in your situation 
studied ; his manner, bland and plau- | | would say the same. But I know that 


sible ; his voice, sweet and low: there 
was that about him which, if it did 
not win liking, tended to excite re- 
spect—a certain decorum, a nameless 
propriety of appearance and bearing, 
that approached a little to formality : 
his every movement, slow and mea- 
sured, was that of one who paced in 
the circle that fences round the habits 
and usages of the world. 

“ Yes,” said Philip, “I had always 
decided to tale this step, whenever 


my uncle took every pains to ascer- 
tain if the report of a private marriage 
were true,” 

“ And vou helped him in the search, 
Eh, Bob?” ‘ 

Bob slightly blushed. Philip wenton. 

“Ha, ha! to be sure you did; you 
knew that such a discovery would 
have done for me in the old gentle- 
man’s good opinion. But I blinded 
you both, ha, ha! The fact is, that 
we were married with the greatest 
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privacy; that even now, I own, it | 
would be difficult for Catherine her- | 


self to establish the fact, unless I) 
wished it. I am ashamed to think | 
that I have never even told her where : 
I keep the main proof of the marriage. 
J induced one witness to leave the 

country, the other must be long since 

dead : my poor friend, too, who offici- 

ated, isnomore. Even the register, 

Bob, the register itself, has been de- 

stroyed : and, yet, notwithstanding, | 

will prove the ceremony and clear up 

poor Catherine’s fame; for I have the 

attested copy of the register safe and 

sound. Catherine not married! why, 

look at her, man!” 

Mr. Robert Beaufort glanced at the 
window for a2 moment, but his coun- 
tenance was still that of one uncon- 
vinced. 

“Well, brother,” said he, dipping 
his fingers in the water-glass, “ it is 
not for me to contradict you. Itis a 
very curious tale—parson dead—wit- 
nesses missing. But still, as I said 
before, if you are resolved on a public 
marriage, you are wise to insist that 
there has been a previous private one. 
Yet, believe me, Philip,” continued 
Robert, with solemn earnestness, “the 
world——~” 

“ D—— the world! What do I 
care for the world! We don’t want to 
g0 to routs and balls, and give dinners 
to fine people. I shall live much the 
same as I have always done; only, I 
shall now keep the hounds—they are 
very indifferently kept at present— 
and have a yacht; and engage the 
best masters for the boys. Phil wants 
to go to Eton, but I know what Eton 
18: poor fellow ! his feelings might be 
hurt there, if others are as seeptical 
28 yourself. I suppose my old friends 
bp not be less civil, now I have 
“0,000/. a-year. And as for the society 
of women, between you and me, I don’t 
vare & rush for any woman but Cathe- 
rine: poor Katty j” 


“Well, you are the best judge of 
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your own affairs: you don’t misinter- 
pret my motives?” 

“My dear Bob, no. I am quite 
sensible how kind it is in you—a man 
of your starch habits and strict views, 
coming here to pay a mark of respect 
to Kate—(Mr. Robert turned uneasily 
in his chair)—even before you knew 
of the private marriage, and I am 
sure I don’t blame you, for never 
having done it before. You did quite 
right to try your chance with my 
uncle.” : 

Mr. Robert turned in his chair 
again, still more uneasily, and cleared 
his voice as if tospeak. But Philip 
tossed off his wine, and procecded, 
without heeding his brother,— 

“And though the poor old man 
docs not seem to have liked you the 
better for consulting his scruples, yet 
we must make up for the partiality 
of his will. Let me sec—what, with 
your wife’s fortune, you muster 20007. 
a-year ?” 

“Only 15002., Philip, and. Arthur's 
education is growing expensive. Next 
year he goes to college. He is cer- 
tainly very clever, and I have great 
hopes ” 

‘‘That he will do honour to us all 
—so have J. He is a noble young 
fellow; and I think my Philip may 
find a great deal to learn from him, 
—Phil isa sad, idle dog; but with a 
devil of a spirit, and sharp as a 
needle. I wish you could see him 
ride. Well, to return to Arthur. 
Don’t trouble yourself about his edu- 
cation—that shall be my care. He 
shall go to Christ Church—a gentle- 
man-commoner, of course—and when 
he’s of age, we'll get him into parlia- 
ment. ‘Now for yourself, Bob. I 
shall sell the town-house in Berkeley 
Square, and whatever it brings you 
shall have. Besides that, I’H add 
1500/. a-year to your 1500/.—so that’s 
said and done. Pxhaw! brothers 
should be brothers.—Let’s come out 
and play with the boys |” 





The two Beauforts stepped through 
the open casement into the lawn. 

“ You look pale, Bob—all you Lon- 
don fellows do. As for me, I feel as 
strong as a horse; much better than 
when I was one of your gay dogs 
straying loose about the town! ’Gad, 
I have never had a moment's ill 
health, except from a fall now and 
then, I feol as if I should live for 
ever, and that’s the reason why I 
could never make a will.” 

“ Have you never, then, made your 
will!” 

“Never as yet. Faith, till now, I 
had little enough to leave. But now 
that all this great Rt Augt property 
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susceptible fancy. The village of 
Fernside, though in one of the coun- 
tics adjoining Middlesex, and as near 
to London as the owner’s passionate 
pursuits of the field would permit, 
was yet as rural and sequestered as if 
an hundred miles distant from the 
smoke of the huge city. Though the 
dwelling was called a cottage, Philip 
had enlazged the original modest 
building into a villa of some preten- 
sions. On either side a graceful and 
well-proportioned portico, stretched 
verandahs, covered with roses and 
clematis; to the right extended a 
range of costly conservatories, termi- 
nating in vistas of trellis-work which 


is at my own djs and bosnnust think | formed those elegant allies called 


of Kate's joix 
speak of it, sufort «de to 
to-morrow, {l, revonsult the lawyer 
there bott.f -,out the will and the 
marriage. You will stay for the 
wedding!” 

“Why, 1 must go into ——shire 
to-morrow evening, to place Arthur 
with his tutor. But Ill return for 
the wedding, if you particularly wish 
it: only Mrs. Beaufort is a woman of 
very strict: 

I do particularly wish it,” inter- 


for Catherine’s sake, thet you, my 
sole surviving relation, may not seem 
to withhold your countenance from 
an act of justice to her. And as for 
your wife, I fancy 1500/. a-year would 
reconcile her to my marrying out of 
the Penitentiary.” 

Mr. Robert bowed his head, coughed 
huskily, and said, “I appreciate your 
generous affection, Philip.” 

The next morning, while the elder 
parties were still over the breakfast- 
table, the young, people were in the 
grounds: it was a lovely day, one 
of the last of the luxuriant August 
—and Arthur, as he looked round, 
thought he had never seen a more 
beautiful place. It was, indeed, just 
the spot to captivate a youthful and 


y Jove! now I rosaries, and served to screen the 


more useful gardens from view. The 
lawn, smooth and even, was studded 
with American plants and shrubs in 
flower, and bounded on one side by 
a small lake, on the opposite bank of 
which limes and cedars threw their 
shadows over the clear waves. On 
the other side a light fence separated 
the grounds from a large paddock, in 
which three or four hunters grazed 
in indolent enjoyment. It was one 


| of those cottages which bespeak the 
rupted Philip, gravely ; “for I desire, 


ease and luxury not often found in 
morc ostentutious mansions—an abode 
which, at sixteen, the visitor contem- 
plates with vague notions of poetry 
and love—which, at forty, he might 
think dull and d—d expensive— 
which, at sixty, he would pronounce 
to be damp in winter, and full of ear- 
wigs in the summer. Master Philip 
was leaning on his gun; Master 
Sidney was chasing a peacock but- 
terfly; Arthur was silently gazing 
on the shining lake and the still 
foliage that drooped over its surface. 
In the countenance of this young 
mun there was something that excited 
a certain interest. He was less hand- 
some than Philip, but the expression 
of his face was more prepossesaing. 
There was something of pride in the 
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forehead ; but of good-nature, not un- 
mixed with irresolution and weakness, | dumb creature.” 

in the curves of the mouth. Hewas| “Except swallows!” said Arthur 
more delicate of frame than Philip;j| with a half smile, and a little sur- 
and the colour of his complexion was | prised at the inconsistency of the 
not that of a robust constitution. His | boast. 

movements were graceful and self-; ‘Oh! that is eport,—all fair: it is 
possessed, and he had his father's | not to hurt the swallow—it is to ob- 


for me, I love dogs, horses——every 








sweetness of voice. tain skill,” said Philip, colouring; 
“ This is really beautiful !—I envy | and then, as if not quite easy with 

you, cousin Philip.” his own definition, he turned away 
“Has not your father got a country- | abruptly. 

house?” “This is qull work—suppose wo 
“No: we live cither in London 





| fish. By Jove! (he had caught his 
or at some hot, crowded, watering- | father’s expletive) that blockhead has 
place.” put the tent on the wrong side of the 

“Yes; this is very nice during the | lake, afte", "' Holla, you, sir!” and 
shooting and hunting season. But! the unh: “'® ** ner looked up from 
my old nurse says we shall have a/ his flowerS!™& 438 bugs ails you? I 
much finer place now. I liked this/| have a great 72 the 1 +e] my father 
very well till I saw Lord Belville’s | of you—you gro.¥° " ter every day. 
place, But it is very unpleasant not|I told you to put v8 nt under the 
to have the finest house in the | lime-trees.” | 
county : aut Cesar aut nullus—that’s| ‘ We could not manage it, sir; the 
my motto. Ah! do you sce that! boughs were in the way.” 
swallow? I'll bet you a guinea 1} “And why did not you cut the 
hit it.” boughs, blockhead ?” 

“No, poor thing! don’t hurt it.”| “Idid not dare do so, sir, without 
But ere the remonstrance was uttered, | master’s orders,” said the man, dog- 
the bird lay quivering on the ground. | gedly. 

“It is just September, and one| “ My orders are sufficient, I should 
must keep one’s hand in,” said Philip, | think ; so none of your impertinence,” 
as he reloaded his gun. c Philip, with a raised colour ; 

To Arthur this action seemed a! and lifting his hand, in which he 
wanton cruelty; it was rather the | held his ramrod, he shook it menac- 
wanton recklessness which belongs to , ingly over the gardener's head,—“ I’ve 
a wild boy accustomed to gratify the | a great mind to——” 
impulse of the moment—the reck-| “ What’s the matter, Philip?” 
lessness which is sot cruelty in the! cried the good-humoured voice of his 
‘boy, but which prosperity may pamper | father.—* Fie |” 
into cruelty in the man. And scarce; ‘“ This fellow does not mind what I 
had he reloaded his gun before the | say, sir.” 
neigh of a young colt came from the} “I did not like to cut the boughs 
Reighouring paddock, and Philip | of the lime-trees without your orders, 
bounded to the fence. “He calls me, sir, said the gardener.” 
poor fellow; you shall see him feed| “No, it woul@ be a pity to cut 

mmy hand. Run in for a piece; them. You should consult me there, 
of bread—a large piece, Sidney.” The | Master Philip ;” and the father shook 
boy and the animal seemed to under- | him by the collar with a good-natured, 
stand each other. “I see you don't! and affectionate, but rough sort of 
like horses,” he said to Arthur. “ As| caress, 
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“ Be quiet, father!” said the boy, | doubt the lawyer will set all to rights; 
petulantly and proudly; “or,” he and, while [am making settlements, 
added, in a lower voice, but one|I may as well make my will. I have 
which showed emotion, “my cousin: plenty for both boys, but the dark 
may think you mean less kindly than| one must be the heir. Does he not 
you always co, sir.” look born to be an eldest son?” 

The father was touched :—“Goand| “ Ah, Philip!” 
eut the lime-houghs, Jolin; and} “ Pshaw! one don't dic ‘he sooner 
always do as Mr. Philip tells you.” =| fur making a will, Have 1 the air of 

The mother was behind, and she'a man in a consumption! “—-and the 
sighed audibly.“ Ah! dearest, I'sturdy sportsman glanced compla- 
fear you will spoil him.” leently at the strength and symmetry 

“Ts he not your sop? and do we | of his manly limbs. “Come, Phil, 
not owe bim the more respect for) let’s go to the stables. Now, Robert, 
having hitherto allowed others to— ” | T will show you what is better worth 

He stopped, and the mother could | seeing than those miserable flower- 
say nomore. And thus it was, that} beds.” So saying, Mr. Beaufort led 
this boy of powerful character and | the way to the court-yard at the back 
strong passions had, from motives the | of the cottage. Catherine and Sidney 
most amiable, been pampercd from /|remained on the lawn; the rest fol- 
the darling into the despot. lowed the host. The grooms, of 

“ And now, Kate, I will, as I told | whom Beaufort was the idol, hastened 
you last night, ride over to* * * * *| to show how well the horses had 
and fix the earliest day for our public | thriven in his absence. 
marriage: J will ask the lawyer to} “ Do sce how Brown Bess has come 
dine here, to talk about the proper | on, sir: but, to be sure, Master Philip 
steps for proving the private one.” _| keeps her in exercise. Ah, sir, he will 

“Will that be difficult?” asked; be as good a rider as your honour, 
Catherine, with natural anxiety. | one of these days.” 

“ No,—for if you remember, I had) ‘He ought to bea bettcr, Tom; for 
the precaution to get an examined I think he'll never have my weight 
copy of the register ; otherwise, ] own, to carry. Well, saddle Brown Bess 
to you, I should have been alarmed. for Mr. Philip. What horse shall I 
I don’t know what has become of take+-Ah! here’s my old friend, 
Smith. I heard some time since from | Puppet!” 
his father that he had leftthe colony ;; “I don’t know what’s come to Pup- 
and ([ never told you before—it would ; pet, sir; he’s off his feed, and turned 
have made you uneasy) once, a few sulky. I tried him over the bar yes- 
years ago, when my uncle again got/terday ; but he was quite restive like.” 
it into his head that we might be) “The devil he was! 8o, 80, old 
married, I was afraid poor Calelis | Boy, you shall go over the six-barred 
successor might, by chance, betray | gate to-day, or we'll know why.” 
us. So I went over to A—— myself,| And Mr. Beaufort patted the sleek 
being near it when I was staying with | neck of his favourite hunter. “ Put 
Lord C——,in order to see how far | the saddle on him, Tom.” 
it might be necessary to secure the| - “ Yes, your honour. I sometimes 
parson ; and, only think! I found an/ think he is hurt in the loins some- 
accident had happened to the register} how—he don’t take to his leaps 
—s0, as the clergyman could know/| kindly, and he always tries to bite 
nothing, I kept my own counsel. | when we bridles him.—Be quiet, air !” 
How lucky I have the copy! No| “Only his airs,” said Philip, “) 
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did not know this, or J would have 
taken him over the gate. Why did 
not you tell me, Tom?” 

“ Lord love you, sir! because you 
have such a spurret; and if anything 
had come to you--—” 

“ Quite right: you are not weight 
enough for Puppet, my boy; and he 
never did like any one to back him 
but myself. What say you, brother, 
will you ride with us?” 

“No, I must go to * * * * * to-day 
with Arthur. I have engaged the 
post-horses at two o'clock; but 1 
shall be with you to-morrow or the 
day after. You see his tutor expects 
him; and as he is backward in his 
mathematics, he has no time to lose.” 

“Well, then, good-bye, nephew!” 
aid Beaufort slipped a pocket-book 
into the boy's hand. “Tush! when- 
ever you want money, don’t trouble 
your father—write to me—we shall 
be always glad to see you; and you 
must teach Philip to like his book a 
little better—eh, Phil?” 

“ No, father; J shall be rich enough 
to do without books,” said Philip, 
rather coarsely ; but then observing 
the heightened colour of his cousin, 
he went up to him, and with a gene- 
rous impulse said, “ Arthur, you ad- 
mired this gun ; pray accept it. Nay, 
don’t be shy—I can have as many as 
I like for the asking: you’re not s0 
well off, you know.” 

The intention was kind, but the 
manner was so patronising that Ar- 
thur felt offended. He put back the 
gun, and said, drily, “I shall have no 
occasion for the gun, thank you.” 

If Arthur was offended by the offer, 
Pp hilip was 
the refusal. “As you like; I hate 
Pride,” said he; and he gavo the gun 
to the €room as he vaulted into his 
saddle, with the lightness of o young 
Mercury, “ Come, father !” 

Mr. Beaufort had now mounted his 
favourite hunter—g large, powerful 
horse well known for its prowoss in 





| strong ! 


much more offended by 
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the ficld. The rider trotted him 
once or twice through the spacious 
yard. 

“Nonsense, Tom: no more hurt 
in the loins than I am. Open that 
| gate; we will go across the paddock, 
and take the gate yonder—the old 
six-bar— eh, Phil?” 

“ Capital !—to be sure !-——-” 

The gate was opened—the grooms 
stood watchful to sve the leap, and 
a kindred curiosity arrested Robert 
Beaufort and his son. 

How well they looked! those two 
horsemen ; the ease, lightness, spirit 

j of the one, with the fine-limbed and 
; fiery steed that literally “ bounded 
beneath him as a barb ”—scemingly 
as gay, as ardent, and as haughty as 
the boy-rider. And the manly, and 
almost hereulean, form of the elder 
Beaufort, which, from the buoyancy 
of its movements, and the supple 
grace that belongs to the perfect 
mastership of any athlictic art, pos- 
sessed an elegance and dignity, espe- 
cially on horsehack, which rarely ac- 
companies proportions equally sturdy 
and robust. There was indeed some- 
thing knightly and chivalrous in the 
bearing of the elder Beaufort—in his 
handsome aquiline features, the ercct- 
ness of his mien, the very wave of his 
hand, as he spurred from the yard. 
| “What a fine-looking fellow my 
uncle is!” said Arthur, with invo- 
luntary admiration. 

“Ay, an excellent life—amazingly 
” returned the pale father, 
with a slight sigh. 

“ Philip,” said Mr. Beaufort, as they 
cantered across the paddock, “ I think 
the gate is too much for you. I will 
just take Puppet over, and then we 
will open it for you.” 

“Pooh, my dear father! yon don’t 
know how I’m improved!” And 
slackening the rein, and touching 
the side of his horse, the young rider 
darted forward and cleared the gate, 
which was of no common height, with 
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an ease that extorted a loud bravo 
from the proud father. 

“ Now, Puppet,” said Mr. Beaufort, 
spurring his own horse. The animal 
cantered towards the gate, and then 
suddenly turned round with an impa- 
tient and angry snort. ‘For shame, 
Puppet !—for shame, old boy!” said 
the sportsman, wheeling him again 
to the barrier. The horse shook his 
head, as if in remonstrance; but the 
spur vigorously applied, showed him 
that his master would not listen to 
his mute reasonings. Te bounded 
forward——-made at the gate—struck 
his hoofs against the top-bar—fell 
forward, and threw his rider head 
foremost on the road beyond, The 
horse rose instantly—not so the 
master. The son dismounted, alarmed 
and terrified. His father was speech- 
less! and blood gushed from the 
mouth and nostrils, as the head 
drooped heavily un the boy’s breast. 
The bystanders had witnessed the 
fall —they crowded to. the spot 
—they took the fallen man from 
the weak arms of the son—the 
head groom examined him with 
the eye of one who had picked up 
science from his experience in such 
casualties, 
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“Speak, brother !—where are you 
hurt?” exclaimed Robert Beaufort. 

“He will never speak more!” said 
the groom, bursting into tears, “Hi, 
neck is broken!” 

“Send for the nearest surgeon,” 
cried Mr. Robert. “ Good God! boy! 
don’t mount that devilish horse !” 

But Arthur had already leaped on 
the unhappy steed, which had been 
the cause of this appalling affliction. 
“ Which way?” 

“Straight on to * * * * * only two 
miles—every one knows Mr. Powis’s 
house. God bless you!” said the 
groom. 

Arthur vanished. 

“ Lift him carefully, and take him 
to the house,” said Mr. Robert. “ My 
poor brother! my dear brother!” 

He was interrupted by a cry, a 
single shrill heart-breaking cry; and 
Philip fell senseless to the ground. 

No one heeded him at that hour— 
no one heeded the fatherless BasTaRp. 
“Gently, gently,” said Mr. Robert, as 
ho followed the servants and their 
load, And he then muttered to him- 
sclf, and his sallow cheek grew bright, 
and his breath came short: “ He has 
made no will!——he never made & 
will !” 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ Constance. O boy, then where art thon ? 
. oe « What becomes of me? "—King John. 


Ir was three days after the death of 
Philip Beaufort—for the surgeon 
arrived only to confirm the judgment 
of the groom :—In the drawing-room 
of the cottage, the windows closed, 
Jay the body, in its coffin, the lid not 
yet nailed down. There, prostrate on 
the floor, tcarless, specchless, was the 
miserable Catherine; poor Sidney, 
too young tv comprehend all his loss, 
sobbing at her side; while Philip 
apart, seated beside the coffin, gazed 
abstractedly on that cold rigid face, 
which had never known one frown for 
his boyish follies. 

In another room, that had been 
appropriated to the late owner, called 
his study, sat Robert Beaufort. Every- 
thing in this room spoke of the de- 
ceased. Partially separated from the 
rest of the house, it communicated by 
4 winding staircase, with a chamber 
above, to which Philip had been wont 
to betake himself whenever he ro- 
turned Jate,and over-exhilaratcd, from 
Some rural feast crowning a hard day’s 
hunt. Above a quaint old-fashioned 
bureau of Dutch workmanship (which 
Philip had picked up at a sale in the 
earlicr years of his marriage) was a 
Portrait of Catherine taken in the 

Com of her youth. On a peg on the 
door that led to the staircase, still 

ung his rough driving-coat. The 
Wwincow commanded the view of the 
paddock, in which the worn-out hunter 
or the unbroken colt grazed at will. 
Around the walls of the “study "—(a 
strange misnomer !)—hung prints of 
celebrated fox-Lunts and renowned 
steeple-chases : guns, fishing-rods, and 


foxes’ brushes, ranged with a sports- 
man’s neatness, supplicd the place of 
books. On the mantel-piece lay a 
cigar-case, a well-worn volume on the 
Veterinary Art, and the last number 
of The Sporting Magazine. And in 
that room—thus witnessing of the 
hardy, masculine, rural life, that had 
passed away—-sallow, stooping, town- 
worn, sat, I say, Robert Beaufort, the 
heir-nt-law,—alone: for the very day of 
the death he had remanded his son 
home with the letter that announced to 
his wife the change in their fortunes, 
and directed her to send his lawyer 
post-haste to the house of death. The 
bureau, and the drawers, and the 
boxes which contained the papers of 
the deceased, were open; their con- 
tents had been ransacked; no cer- 
tificate of the private marriage, no 
hint of such an event; not @ paper 
found to signify the last wishes of the 
rich dead man. 

He had died, gnd made no sign. 
Mr. Robert Beaufort’s countenance 
was still and composed. 

A knock at the door was heard; 
the lawyer entered. 

“Sir, the undertakers are here, and 
Mr. Greaves has ordered. the bells to 
be rung: at three o’clock he will read 
the service.” 

“I am obliged to you, Blackwell, 
for taking these melancholy offices on 
yourself. My poor brother !—it is so 
sudden! But the funeral, you say, 
ought to take place to-day 1” 

“The weather is so warm,” said the 
lawyer, wiping his forehead. As he 
spoke, the Death-bell was heard. 
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There was a pause. | 

“Tt would have been a terrible. 
shock to Mrs, Morton if she had been | 
his wife,” observed Mr. Blackwell. | 
“ But I suppose persons of that kind | 
have very little feeling. I must say,: 
that it was fortunate for the family, : 
that the cvent happened before Mr. 
Beaufort was wheedled into so im- 
proper a marriage.” 

“It was fortunate, Blackwell. Have 
you ordered the post-horses? I shall 
start immediately after the funcral.” 

“What is to be done with the cot- | 
tage, sir?” 

“You may advertise it for sale.” 

“ And Mrs. Morton and the boys?” 

“ Hum—we will consider. She was 
a tradesman’s daughter. J think I 
ought to provide for her suitably, eh ?” 

“Tt is more than the world could 
expect from you, sir: jt is very differ- | 
ent from a wife.” 

“Oh, very! very much s0, indeed ! 
Just ring for a lighted candle, we will 
seal up these boxes. And—I think I 
could take asandwich, Poor Philip!” 

The funeral was over; the dead 
shovelled away. What a strange thing 
it does seem, that that very form which 
' ‘we prized so charily, for which we 
prayed the winds to be gentle, which 
we lapped from the cold in our arms, 
- from whose footstep we would have 
removed a stone, apould be suddenly : 
’ thrust out of sight—an abomination 
’ that the earth must not Jook upon— 
: & despicable loathsomeness, to be 
' conecaled and to be forgotten! And 
this same composition of bone and 
muscle that was yesterday so strong— 
which men respected, and women | 
loved, and children clung to—to-day 
so lamentably powerless, unable to | 
defend or protect those who lay near- 
est to its heart; its riches wrested 
from it, its wishes spat upon, its in-; 
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The sacha were at the door aa 
‘the funeral procession returned to the 
house. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort bowed slightly 
.to Mrs. Morton, and said, with his 
' pocket-handkerchief still before his 
‘ eyes— 

“T will write to you in a few days, 


‘ma’am ; you will find that I shall not 
forget you. 


The cottage will be sold; 
but we sha’n’t hurry you. Good-bye, 
ma‘am ; good-bye, my boys;” and he 


‘patted his nephews on the head. 


Philip winced aside, and scowled 


‘hanghtily at his uncle, who muttered 


to himself, “ That boy will come to no 
good!” Jiittle Sidney put his hand 
into the rich man’s, and looked up, 
pleadingly, into his face. Can't 
you say something pleasant to poor 
mamma, Uncle Robert?” 

Mr. Beaufort hemmed huskily, and 


‘entered the britska—it had been his 


brother's: the lawyer followed, and 
they drove away. 

A week after the funeral, Philip 
stole from the house into the conser- 
vatory, to gather some fruit for hia 
mother; she had scarcely touched 
food since Beaufort’s death. She was 
worn to a shadow ; her hair had turnea 
grey. Now she had at last found 
tears, and she wept noiselessly but 
unceasingly. 

The boy had plucked some grapes, 


‘and placed them carefully in his 


basket: he was about to sclect a nec- 
tarine that seemed riper than the rest, 
when his hand was roughly scized ; 
and the gruff voice of John Green, the 
gardener, exclaimed,— 

“Whatare you about, Master Philip? 
you must not touch them ’ere fruit!” 

“How dare you, fellow!” cried the 
young gentleman, in a tone of equal 
astonishment and wrath. 

“ None of your airs, Master Philip t 


fluence expiring with its last sigh! What I means is, that some great. 
A breath from its lips making all that folks are coming tv Jook at the place 
mighty difference between what it to-morrow; and I won’t have my show 
was and what it is! | of fruit spoiled by being pawed aboyt 


a 
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by the like of you: so, that’s plain, 
Naster Philip !” 

‘he hoy grew very pale, but re- 
mained silent. The gardener,delighted 
to retaliate the insolence he had re- 
ceived, continucd— 

“You need not go for to look so 
apiteful, master ; you are not the great 
man you thought you were; you are 
nobody now, and so you will find ere 
long. So, march out, if you please: 
I wants to lock up the glass.” 
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' from a shallow source; they were the 
burning, agonising, reluctant tears, 
| that men shed, wrung from the heart 
'as if it were its blood. He had never 
| been sent to school, lest he should 
mect with mortification. We had had 
various tutors, trained to show, rather 
| than to exact respect; one succeed- 
ing another, at his own whim and 
caprice: His natural quickness, and 
‘a very strong, hard, inquisitive turn 
of mind, had enabled him, however, to 





As ke spoke, he took the lad! pick up more knowledge, though of 
roughly by the arm; but Philip, the | a desultory and miscellaneous nature, 
most irascible of mortals, was strong | than boys of his age generally pos- 
for his years, and fearless as a young | sess; and his roving, independent, 
lion. He caught up a watering-pot, | out-of door existence, had served to 
which the gardencr had deposited: ripen his understanding. He had 
while he expostulated with his late | certainly, in spite of every precaution, 
tyrant, and struck the man across the | arrived at some, though not very dis- 
face with it so violently and so sud- | tinct, notion of his peculiar position; 
denly, that he fell back over the beds, | but none of its inconveniences had 
and the glass crackled and shivered | visited him till that day. He began 


under him. Philip did not wait for 
the foe to recover his equilibrium ; 
but, taking up his grapes, and pos- 
sessing himself quietly of the disputed 
nectarine, quitted the spot; and the 
gardener did not think it prudent to 
pursue him. To boys, under ordinary 
circeumstanees—boys who have buf- 
fetted their way through a scolding 
nursery, a wrangling family, or a pub- 
lic school—there would have been 
nothing in this squabble to dwell on 
the memory or ~ivrate on the nerves, 
after the nrst burst of passion; but to 
Philip Beaufort it was an era in life; 
it was the first insult he had ever 
received; it was his initiation into 
that changed, rongh, and terrible 
Career, to which the spoiled darling 
of vanity and love was henceforth con- 
€mned. His pride and his self-esteem 
curred a fearful shock. He 
entered the house, and a sickness 
came Over him ; his limbs trembled ; 
he sat down in the hall, and, placing 


. the fruit beside him, covered his face 


With his hands and wept. Those 
were not the tears of a boy, drawn 


;now to turn his eyes to the future; 
and vague and dark forebodings—a 
consciousness of the shelter, the pro- 
tector, the station, he had lost in his 
father’s death—crept coldly over him. 
While thus musing, a ring was heard 
at the bell; he lifted his head ; it was 
the postman with a letter. Philip 
hastily rose, and, averting his face, on 
which the tears were not dried, took 
the letter; and then, snatching up 
his little basket of fruit, repaired to 
his mother’s room, 

The shutters were half closed on 
the bright day—ch, what a mockery 
is there in the smile of the happy sun 
when it shines on the wretched! 
Mrs. Morton sat, or rather crouched, 
in a distant corner; her streaming 
eyes fixed on vacancy ; listless, droop- 
ing; a very image of desolate woe; 
and Sidney was weaving flower-chains 
at her feet. 

“Mamma!— mother!” whispered 
Philip, as he threw his arms round 
her neck ; “look up! look up!—my 
heart breaks to see you. Do taste 
this fruit; vou will die too, if you go 
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on thus; and what will become of us | degree of soreness exists upon their 
-—of Sidney?” minds. Out of regard, however, to 
Mra. Morton did look up vaguely | my poor brother (though I saw very 
into his face, and strove to smile. | little of him of late years), I am will- 
“Bee, too, I have brought you a. ing to waive those feelings which, as 
letter; perhaps good news: shall I /a father and a husband, you may con- 
break the seal 1” ceive that I share with the rest of mz 
Mra. Morton shook her head gently, family. You will probably now de- 
and took the letter—alas! how dif-' cide on living with some of your own 
ferent from that one which Sidney ' ' relations ; and that you may not be 
had placed in her hands not two short ‘ entirely a burden to them, I beg to 
weeks since—it was Mr. Robert Beau- ‘say that I shall allow you a hundred 
fort’s hand-writing. She shuddered, ' a-year; paid, if you prefer it, quar- 
pnd laid it down. And then there terly. You may also select such 
suddenly, and for the first time, flashed articles of linen and plate as you 
across her the sense of her strange posi- require for your own use. With re- 
tion—the dread of the future. What ' gard to your sons, I have no objection 
were her sons to be henceforth? What to place them at a grammar-school, 
herself? Whatever the sanctity of her and, at a proper age, to apprentice 
marriage, the law might fail her. At them to any trade suitable to their 
the disposition of Mr. Robert Beau- | future station, in the choice of which 
fort the fate of three lives might your own family can give you the 
depend. She gasped for breath; best advice. If they conduct them- 
again took up the letter; and hurried | Selves properly, they may always de- 
over the contents: they ran thus :—~ | pend on my protection. I do not 
wish to hurry your movements; but 
“Drax Mapam,—Knowing that you it will probably be painfnl to you to 
must naturally be anxious as to the, , remain longer than you can help ina 
future prospects of your children and | ' place crowded with unyfleasant recol- 
yourself, left by my poor brother | lections ; and as the cottage is to be 
destitute of all provision, I take the ; sold—indced, my brothier-in-law, Lord 
earliest opportunity which it seems | Lilburne, thinks it would suit him— 
to me that propriety and decorum yon will ‘be lable to the interruption 
allow,.to apprise you of iny intentions. | of strangers to sce it; and your pro- 
I need not say that, properly speak- | longed residence at Fernside, you 


ing, you can have no kind of claim 
upon the relations of my late brother; 
nor will I hurt your feelings by those 
moral reflections which at this season 
of sorrow cannot, I hope, fail invo- 
luntarily to force themsclves upon 
you. Without more than this mere 
allusion to your peculiar connexion 
with my brother, I may, however, be 
permitted to add, that that connexion 
tended very materially to separate 
him from the legitimate branches of his 
family ; and in consulting with them 
as to a provision for you and your 
ehildren, I find that, besides scruples 
that are to be respected, some natural 


must be sensible, is rather an obstacle 

to the sale. I beg to inclose you a 

draft for 1007. to pay any present 

expenses ; and to request, when you 

are settled, to know where the first 
quarter shall be paid. 

“T shall writeto Mr. Jackson (who, 

I think, is the bailiff) to detail my 

instructions as to selling the crops, 

&c., and discharging the servants; so 

that you may have no further trouble, 

“Tam, Madam, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
‘“‘Rosent Breavrorz, ° 
" Berkeley Square, September 12th, 18." 
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The Ietter fell from Catherine's 
hands. Her gricf was changed to 
indignation and scorn. 

“The insolent!” she exclaimed, 
with flashing eyes. “ This to me !— 
to me!—the wife, the lawful wife of 
his brother ! the wedded mother of his 
brother's children!” 

“Say that again, mother! again— 
again!” cricd Philip, in a loud voico. 
« His wife!—wedded !” 

“JT swear it,” said Catherine, so- 
lemnly. “I kept the secret for your 
father's sake. Now, for yours tlic 
truth must be proclaimed.” 

“Thank God! thank God!” mur- 
mured Philip, in a quivering voice, 
throwing his arms round his brother, 
“We have no brand on our names, 
Sidney.” 

st those accents, so full of sup- 
pressed joy and pride, the mother felt 
at once all that her son had suspected 
and concealed. She felt that bencath 
his haughty and wayward character 
there had lurked delicate and gene- 
rous forbearance for her; that from 
his equivocal position his very faults 
might have arisen; and a pang of 
remorse for her long sacrifice of the 
children to the father shot through 
her heart. It was followed by a fear, 
an appalling fear, more painful than 
the remorse. The proofs that were to 
clear herself and them! The words 
of her husband, that last awful morn- 
ing, rang in her ear. The minis- 
ter dead ; the witness absent; the 
register lost! But the copy of that 
register !—the copy! might not that 
Suffice? She groaned, and closed her 
Yes as if to shut out the future: then 
starting up, she hurried from the 
room, and went straight to Beaufort’s 
study. As she laid her hand on the 
latch of the door, she trembled and 


drew back. But eare for the living | 


let poet at that moment than 

Bulsh for the dead: she en- 
tered the apartment; she passed with 
2 firm step to the bureau. It was 
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locked ; Robert Beaufort’s seal upon 
the lock :—on every cupboard, every 
box, every drawer, the samo seal that 
spoke of rights more valued than her 
own. But Catherine was not daunted: 
she turned and saw Philip by her side ; 
she pointed to the bureau in silence ; 
the boy understood the appeal. He 
left the room, and returned in a few 
moments with a chisel. The lock 
was broken: tremblingly and eagerly 
Catherine ransacked the coutents ; 
opened paper after paper, letter after 
letter, in vain: no certificate, no will, 
no memorial, Could the brother have 
abstracted the fatal proof? A word 
sufficed to explain to Philip what she 
sought for; and his scarch was more 
minute than hers. Every possible 
receptacle for papers in that room, in 
the whole house, was explored, and 
still the search was fruitless. 

Three hours afterwards they were 
in the same room in which Philip had 
brought Robert Beaufort’s letter to 
his mother. Catherine was seated, 
tearless, but deadly pale with heart- 
sickness and dismay. 

“ Mother,” said Philip, “may I now 
read the letter?” 

“Yes, boy ; and decide for us all.” 
She paused, and examined his face as 
he read. He felt her eye was upon 
him, and restrained his emotions as 
he proceeded. When he had done, 
he lifted his dark gaze upon Cathe- 
rine’s watchful countenance, ° 

“Mother, whether or not we obtain 
our rights, you will still refuse this 
man’s charity? Iam young—a boy ; 
but I am strong and active. I will 
work for you day and night. I have 
it in me—I feel it; anything rather 
than eating his bread.” 

“Philip! Philip! you are indeed 
my son; your father’s son! And 
have you no reproach for your mother, 
who so weakly, so criminally, concealed 
your birthright, till, alas! discovery 
may be too late? Oh! reproach me, 
reproach me! it will be kindness, 


ad 


such as it was, that he had acted well 
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| conquered by confident experience of _ 


—not extravagantly, not foolishly ;; her generosity. As for the mere moral 


but well. He was sure the world 
would say so if it knew all; he was 
not bound to do anything. He was 
not, therefore, prepared for Catherine’s 
short, haughty, but temperate reply 
to his letter; a reply which conveyed 
a decided refusal of his offers—asserted 
positively her own marriage, and the 
claims of her children ~— intimated 
lezal proceedings—and was signed in 
the name of Catherine Beaufort. 
‘Mr. Beaufort put the letter in his 
buresn, labelled, “ Impertinent an- 
swer “> Mrs. Morton, Sept. 14,” 
and was quite contented to forget 
the existence of the writer, until his 
lawyer, Mr. Blackwell, informed him 
that a suit had been instituted by 
Catherine. 
dut Blackwell composed him. 

“ Pooh, sir! you have ‘nothing to 
rar. It is but an attempt to extort 
money: the attorncy is a low practi- 
tioner, accustomed to get up bad 
eases: they can make nothing of it.” 

This was true: whatever the rights 
of the case, poor Catberine had no 
proofz—no evidence — which could 
justify a respectable lawyer to advise 
her procecding to a suit. She named 
two witncsses of her marriage—one 
dead, the other could not be heard of. 
She selected for the alleged place in 
which the ceremony was performed a 
very romote village, in which it ap- 
peared that the register had been 
deatroyed. No attested copy thereof 
was to be found, and Catherine was 
stunned on hearing that, even if 
found, it was doubtful whether it 
could be received as evidence, unless 
19 corroborate actual personal testi- 
mony. It so happened that when 
Philip, many years ago, had received 
a copy, he had not shown it to Cathe- 
rine, nor mentioned Mr. Jones's name 
as the copyist. In fact, then only 
three years married to Catherine, his 
Worldly caution had not yet been 


Mr. Robert turned pale, 


evidence dependent on the publication 
of her bans in London, that amounted 
to no proof whatever; nor, on inquiry 
at A——, did the Welsh villagers re- 
member anything further than that, 
some fifteen years ago, a handsome 
gentleman had visited Mr. Price, and 
one or two rather thought that Mr. 
Price had married him to a lady from 
London ; evidence quite inadmissible 
against the deadly, damning fact, that, 
for fifteen years, Catherine had openly 
borne another name, and lived with 
Mr. Beaufort ostensibly as his mis- 
tress, Her generosity in this destroyed 
her case. Nevertheless, she found a 
low practitioner, who took her money 
and neglected her cause ; so her suit 
was heard and dismissed with con- 
tempt. Henceforth, then, indeed, in 
the eyes of the law and the public, 
Catherine was an impudent adven- 
turer, and her sons were nameless 
outcasts. 

And now, relieved from all fear, 
Mr. Robert Beaufort entered upon the 
full enjoyment of his splendid fortune. 
The house in Berkeley-square was fur- 
nished anew. Great dinners and gay 
routs were given in the ensuing spring, 
Mr. and Mrs, Beaufort became persons 
of considerable importance. The rich 
man had, even when poor, been am- 
bitious; his ambition now centered 
in his only son. Arthur had always 
been considered a boy of talents and 
promise—to what might he not now 
aspire? The term of his probation 
with the tutor: was abridged, and 
Arthur Beaufort was sent at once to 
Oxford. 

Before he went to the university, 
during a short preparatory visit to his 
father, Arthur spoke to him of the 
Mortons. 

“What has become of them, sir} 
and what have you done for them ¢” 

“Done for them!” said Mr. Boau- 
fort, openine hia eyes. “ What should 
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I do for persons who have just been 
harassing me with the most unprin- 
eipled litigation? My conduct to 
‘them has been: too generous; that is, 
all things considered. But when you 
are my age you will find there is very 
little gratitude in the world, Arthur.” 

“ Still, sir,’ said Arthur, with the 
good nature that belonged to him: 
“still, my uncle was greatly attached 
to them ; and the boys, at least, are 
guiltless.” 

“Well, well!” replied Mr. Beau- 
fort, 2 little impatiently ; “ I believe 
they want for nothing: I fancy they 
are with the mother’s relations. 
Whenever they address me in a pro- 
per manner, they shall not find me 
revengeful or hard-hearted ; but, since 
we are on this topic,” continued the 
father, smoothing his shirt-frill with 
a care that showed his decorum even 
in trifles, “I hope you see the results 
of that kind of connexiony and that 
you will take warning by your poor 
uncle’s example, And now let us 
changes the subject; it is not a very 
pleasant one, and, at your age, the 
less your thoughtsturn onsuch matters 
the better.” 

Arthur Beaufort, with the careless 
generosity of youth, that gauges other 
men’s conduct by its own sentiments, 
believed that his father, who had 
never been niggardly to himself, had 
really acted as his words implied; 
and, engrossed by the pursuits of the 
new and brilliant career opencd, 
whether to his pleasures or his studies, 
suffered the objects of his inquiries to 
paas from his hala Pin 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Morton, for by that 
hame we must still call her, and her 
children, were settled in a small lodg- 
ing in a humble suburb; situated on 
the high road between Fernside and 
the metropolis. She saved from her 
hopeless law-suit, after the sale of her 
Jewels and ornaments, a sufficient sum 
to enable her, with evonomy, to live 
tempectably for a year or two at least, 
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duriag which time she might ar. 
range her plans for the future, Shr 
reckoned, a8 a sure resource, upo= 
the assistance of her relations; but ii 
was one to which she applied with 
natural shame and reluctance. She 
had kept up & correspondence with 
her father during his life. To him, 
she never revealed the secret of her 
marriage, though she did not write 
like a person conscious of error. Per- 
haps, as she always said to her son, 
she had made to her husband a solemn 
promise never to divulge or even hint 
that secret until he himself should 
authorise its disclosure. For neither 
he nor Catherine ever contemplated 
separation or death. Alas! how all 
of us, when happy, sleep secure in the 
dark shadows, which ought to warn 
us of the sorrows that are to come! 
Still Catherine’s father, a man of 
coarse mind and not rigid principles, 
did not take much to heart that con- 
nexion which he assumed to be illicit. 
She was provided for, that was some 
comfort : doubtless Mr. Beaufort would 
act like a gentleman, perhaps at last 
make her an honest woman and a 
lady. Meanwhile, she had a fine 
house, and a fine carriage, and fine 
servants; and so far from applying 
to him for money, was constantly 
sending him little presents. But 
Catherine only saw, in his permission 
of her correspondence, kind, forgiving, 
and trustful affection, and she loved 
him tenderly : when he died, the link 
that bound her to her family was 
broken. Her brother succeeded to 
the trade; a man of probity and 
honour, but somewhat hard and un- 
amiable. In the only letter she had 
received from him—the one announce. 
ing her father’s death—he told her 
plainly, and very properly, that he 
could not countenance the life she 
led: that he had children growing 
up — that all intercourse between 
them was at an end, unless she left 
Mr. Beaufort; when, if she ot 
D 
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repented, he would still prove her 
affectionate brother. 

Though Catherine had at the time 
resented this letter as unfeeling—now, 
humbled and sorrow-stricken, she 
recognised the propriety of principle 
from which it emanated. Her brother 
was well off for his station—she would 
explain to him her real situation—he 
would believe her story. She would 
write to him, and beg him, at least, 
to give aid to her poor children. 

But this step she did not take till 
a considerable portion of her pittance 
was consumed—till nearly three parts 


by regret for the past—the thought 
of famine in the future—she daily 
fretted and wore herself away. She 
had cultivated her mind during her 
secluded residence with Mr. Beaufort, 
but she had learned none of the arte 
by which decayed gentlewomen keep 
the wolf from the door ; no little holi- 
day accomplishments, which, in the 
day of need, turn to useful trade; no 
water-colour drawings, no paintings 
on velvet, no fabrication of pretty gew- 
gaws, no embroidery and fine needle- 
work. She was helpless — utterly 
helpless; if she had resigned herself 


of a year since Beaufort’s death had | to the thought of service, she would 
expired—and till sundry warnings, |not have had the physical strength 
not to be lightly heeded, had made | for a place of drudgery, and where 
her forebode the probability of an: could she have found the testimonials 
early death for herself. From the! necessary for a place of trust? A 
age of sixteen, when she had been | great change, at this time, was appa- 
placed by Mr. Beaufort at the head of ' rent in Philip. Had he fallen, then, 
his household, she had been cradled, | into kind hands, and under guiding 
not in extravagance, but in an easy | eyes, his passions and energies might 
luxury, which had not brought with | have ripened into rare qualities and 
it habits of economy and thrift. She | great virtues. But perhaps, as Goethe 
could grudge anything to herself, | hassomewhere said,“ Experience, after 
but to her children —/ze children, | all, is the best Teacher.” He kepta 


whose every whim had heen antici- 
pated, she had not the heart to be 
saving. She could have starved in a 
garret had she been alone; but she 
could not see them wanting a com- 
fort while she possessed a guinea. 
Philip, to do him justice, evinced a 
consideration not to have been ex- 
pected from his early and arrogant 
recklessness. But Sidney, who could 
expect consideration from such a 
child? What could he know of the 
change of circumstances—of the value 
of money? Did he seem dejected, 
Catherine would steal out and spend 
& week’s income on the lapful of toys 
which she brought home. Did he 
.eeem a shade more pale—did he com- 
plain of the slightest ailment, a doctor 
mhust be sent for. Alas! her own 
ailments, neglected and unheeded, 
Ware growing beyond the reach of 


constant guard on his vehement 
temper—his wayward will; he would 
not have vexed his mother for the 


world. But, strange to say (it wasa ! 


great mystery in the woman's heart), 
in proportion as he became more 
amiable, it seemed that his mother 
loved him less. Perhaps she did not, ‘ 
in that change, recognise so closely the 
darling of the old time; perhaps the . 
very weaknesses and importunities of 
Sidney, the hourly sacrifices the child 


entailed upon her,endeared theyounger 


son more to her from that natural sense 
of dependence and protection which : 
forms the great bond between mother ‘| 
and child; perhaps, too, as Philigk; 
had been one to inspire as much ' 
pride as affection, so the pride faded 
away with the expectations that had 
fed it, and carried off in its devay 
some of the affection that was inter- 


/@moticine.. Anxious—fearful—gnawed | twined with it, However this be, 


” 
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Philip had formerly appeared the 
more spoiled and favoured of the two; 
and now Sidney seemed all in all. 
Thus, beneath the younger son's 
caressing gentleness, there grew up 
a certain regard for self ; it was latent, 
it took amiable colours; it had even 
a certain charm and grace in so sweet 
a child, but selfishness it was not the 
less: in this he differed from his 
brother. Philip was self-willed : Sid- 
ney, self-loving. <A certain timidity 
of character, endearing perhaps to the 
anxious heart of a mother, made this 
fault in the younger boy more likely 


. to take root. For, in bold natures, 


there is a lavish and uncaleulating 
: recklessness which scorns self uncon- 





 sciously: and though there is a fear 
which arises from a loving heart, and 
| but sympathy for others—the fear 
which belongs to a timid character 
is but egotism—but, when physical, 
the regard for one’s own person : 
when moral, the anxiety for one’s 
¢ own interests, 

It was in a small room in a lodging- 
house in the suburb of H—— that 
Mrs. Morton was seated by the win- 
dow, nervously awaiting the knock 
of the postman, who was expected to 
bring her brother’s reply to her letter. 
It was, therefore, between ten and 
eleven o'clock—a morning in the 
merry month of June. It was hot 
and sultry, which is rare in an English 
June, A fiytrap, red, white, and 
yellow, suspended from the ceiling, 
swarmed with flies; flies were on the 
ceiling, flies buzzed at the windows ; 
the sofa and chairs of horse-hair 
seemed stuffed with flies, There was 
an air of heated discomfort in the 
thick, solid moreen curtains, in the 
gaudy paper, in the bright-staring 
carpet, in the very looking-glass over 


' the chimney-piece, where a strip of 


mirror lay imprisoned in an embrace 
of frame covered with yellow muslin. 
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solate: but wha’; in the world is 
more dreary to eyes inured to the 
verdure and bloom of Nature— 


“ The pomp of groves and garniture of 
fields,” 


—than a close room in a suburban 
lodging-house ; the sun piercing every 
corner; nothing fresh, nothing cool, 
nothing fragrant to be seen, felt, or 
inhaled ; all dust, glare, noise, with 
a chandler’s shop, perhaps, next door? 
Sidney, armed with a pair of scissors, 
was cutting the pictures out of a 
story-book, which his mother had 
bought him the day before. Philip, 
who, of late, had taken much to Z 
rambling about the streets—it may Z 
be, in hopes of meeting one of those . 
benevolent, eccentric, elderly gentle- 
men, he had read of in old novels, 
who suddenly come to the relief of 
distressed virtue; or, more probably, 
from the restlessness that belonged to 
his adventurous temperament ;— 
Phillip had left the house since 
breakfast. 

“Oh! how hot this nasty room is!” 
exclaimed Sidney, abruptly, looking 
up from his employment, “Sha’n’t 
we ever go into the country again, 
mamma?” - 

“Not at present, my love.” 

“T wish I could have my pony: 
why can’t I have my pony, mamma }” 

pee era pony is 
sold, Sidney.” 

“ Who sold it?” 

“Your uncle.” 

“He is avery naugoty man, my 
uncle: is not he? But, can’t I have 
another pony? It would be so nice, 
this fine weather !” 

“Ah! my dear, I wish I could 
afford it: but you shall have a ride 
this week! Yes,” continued the 
mother, as if reasoning with herself, 
in excuse of the extravagance, “he 
does not look well: poor child! he 


We may talk of the dreariness of | must have exercise.” 


winter ; and winter, no doubt, is de< 


“A ridel—oh! that is my own 
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kind momma!” exclaim i | Soot Se, ee 
slapping his hands. mod Sidney, ; 4 hare drag. is in = eating. And 
donkey, you know!—a pony. The | family of ae sana O Anye 6 large 
man down the street, there, lets ponies. hood by honest ind get my liveli- 
7 must have the white pony with the rich gentleman's milano aainaie 

ong tail. But, I say, mamma, don’t tell | , : 
or pray don't shewould bejealous.” | sai ie oe : Perhaps 

ac t q . a ; e 
dae een Seria my dear; why | you opi taken in by that worthless 
i Because ie in ciwaye aneen wel 7 rete real marriage it could not 
T ask you foranything. It is very un- decided tl a se aren re 
UNE Zsa ae FA oso nana 
A : e . 
a Bony too,—only not the white ; It all comes tothe same thing. People 
Here the postman’s knock, loud and | a bt ae to believe what can’t be 
—eige startled Mrs. Morton from | trae you oe anaes eecnaed is 
r seat. She I ease an 
tightly to her veer ae ! pitied ah holding your tongue so many 
beating, and went tremulously to the. pact eae se te honestfamily 
door; thence to the stai safe | always been considered. 
abs ae feaberiag 2 ane 2 mare bree Le my wife would not have 
shod maid-servant ip- ; thought of such a thing for the finest 
« Give it me, Jane; give it me!” ean that ever wore shoe-leather. 
“ One shilling and eightpence— fecliny : and Ts bp acaba 
charged double—if you please,ma’am! | to 6; hat ee ee 
Thank you.” , ie vhatever is right and proper. 
Mamma, may 1 tell Jane to oe ou cannot expect that I should ask 
the pony 1” 9 engage | es my ea My wife, you kn ow, 
‘ very religious woman—what i 

- N ° ‘ 1 : what is 
ee ee 
‘Sidney, who was Se neasteal sure a : : deal with all people, 
obedient, crept back peaceably to the |—and don’t ee ews, 
window, and, after a short impatient about diff stb ee Sate in 
sigh, resumed the scissors and the say th pe i ea ane 
senicok Tas ni umloces ke Veul oviler dy Gs Mi Theatieg 
reader for the various letters I am | our cabo ead : o Mr. Thwaites, 
obliged to lay before him: for character | my wife will not h . ? right to say 
often betrays itself more in letters ‘here ; and, ind 4, tn ae kas 
than in speech. Mr. Roger Morton's i to my business “for pclae doe 
reply was couched in these terms :— | mend single gentlewomen, who ‘bay 
“Dzan Cargaxivg,—I have re- sr pepea niet ae ied shop, and 
ceived your letter of the 14th inst.,| to be, ind a f ; as they ought 
and write per return, I am very | atriet in this cou oy toons ae tery 
mach grieved to hear of your afc in this town, ath Lire ariel 

ions ; b : certain 
Soy Attar nants i | ponies as mente 
‘enti eee ; ough I am as liberal 

a conscientious man, in forgetting to | a8 any : 
sotke his wil, and leaving his little Kamh ay peas ee established 
ones destitute. It is all very well to dean is my best custom 7) cos 
talk of his intentions; but the proof| gard to yourself Fi shai? 
‘ proot | gat F inclose you 10L, 
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and you will let me know when it is ' 
gone, and I will see what more I 
can do. You say you are very poorly, 
which I am sorry to hear; bat you 
must pluck up your spirits, and take 
in plain work ; and I really think you 
ought to apply to Mr. Robert Beau- | 
fort. He bears a high character; 
and, notwithstanding your lawsuit, 
which I cannot approve of, I dare say 
he might allow you 40/. or 50U. a-year, 
if you apply properly, which would be 
the right thing in him. So much for 
you. As for the boys—poor, father- 
less creatures it is very hard that 
they should be so punished for no 
fault of their own; and my wife, who, 
though strict, is a good-hearted 
woman, is ready and willing to do 
what I wish about them. You say 
the eldest is near sixteen, and well 
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e 
once. But you will say, ‘There ’s the 
premium to consider!’ No such 
thing ; Kit will set off the premium 
against his debt to me; so you will 
have nothing to pay. ‘Tis a very 
pretty business ; and the lad’s educa- 
tion will get him on; so that’s off 
your mind. As to the little chap, I'll 
take him at once. You say he is a 
pretty boy ; anda pretty boy is always 
a help in a linen-draper’s shop. Ile 
shall share and share with my own 
young folks; and Mrs. Morton will 
take care of his washing and morals. 
I conclude—(this is Mrs. M’s sug- 
gestion) —that he has had the measles, 
cowpock, and hooping-cough, which 
please let me know. If he behave 
well, which, at his age, we can easily 
break him into, he is settled for life. 
So now you have got rid of two 


come on in his studies. I can get mouths to feed, and have nobody to 
him a very good thing in a light, ' think of but yourself, which must be 
genteel way. My wife's brother, Mr.ia great comfort. Don’t forget to 
Christopher Plaskwith, is a bookseller write to Mr. Beaufort; and if he don’t 
and stationer, with pretty practice, in! do something for you, he’s not the 
R——. Heisaclever man, and has: gentleman I take him for: but you 
@ newspaper, which he kindly sends; are my own flesh and blood, and 
me every week ; and, though it is not, shan’t starve; for, though I don’t 


my county, it has some very sensible 
views, and is often noticed in the | 


think it right in a man in business to 
encourage what’s wrong, yet, when @ 


London papers, as ‘our provincial | person ’s down in the world, I think 


contemporary. Mr. Plaskwith owes 
me some money, which I advanced 
sim when he set up the paper; and 
he has several times most honestly 
offered to pay me, in shares in the 
Said paper. But, as the thing might 
break, and I don’t like concerns I 
don’t understand, I have not taken 
advantage of his very handsome pro- 
posals, Now Plaskwith wrote me 


an ounce of help is better than a 
pound of preaching. My wife thinks 
otherwise, and wants to send you some 
tracts; but everybody can’t be as 
correct a8 some folks. However, as 
I said before, that’s neither here nor 
there. Let me know when your boy 
comes down, and also about the 
measles, cowpock, and hooping-eough ; 
also if all’s right with Mr. Plaskwith. 


word, two days ago, that he wanted a'| So now I hope you will feel more com- 


genteel, smart lad, as assistant and 
*prentice, and offered to take my 
eldest boy; but we can’t spare him. 
I write to Christopher by this post ; 
and if your youth will run down on the 
top of the coach, and inquire for Mr. 
Plaskwith—the fare is trifing—I 


fortable ; and remain, 
“ Dear Catherine, 
“Your forgiving and affectionate 
“ brother, 
© Roger Morrow, 
‘¢ High Street, N——, June 15." 
“P,8.—Mrs, M. says that she will 


have no doul* he will be engaged at | be a mother to your little Loy, and 


ot] 


that you had better mend up alf his 
linen before you send him.” 


As Catherine finished this epistle, 
she lifted her eyes and beheld Philip. 
He had entered noiselessly, and he 
remained silent, leaning against the 
wall, and watching the face of his 
mother, which crimsoned with painful 
humiliation while she read. Philip 
was not now the trim and dainty 
stripling first introduced to the 
reader. He had outgrown his faded 
suit of funereal mourning; his long 
neglected hair hung elf-like and 
matted down his cheeks; there was a 
gloomy look in his bright dark eyes. 
Poverty never betrays itself more 
than in the features and form of 
Pride. It was evident that his spirit 
endured, rather than accommodated 
iteelf to, his fallen state; and, notwith- 
standing his soiled and threadbare 
garments, and a hageardness that ill 
becomes the years of palmy youth, 
there was about his whole “mifén’ and 
person a wild and savage grandeur 
more impressive than his former 
ruffling arrogance of manner. 

“ Woll, mother,” said he, with a 
strange mixture of sternness in his 
countenance, and pity in his voice; 
“well, mother, and what says your 
brother ?” 

“You decided for us once before, 
decide again. But I need not ask 
you; you would never——” 

“I don’t know,” interrupted Philip, 
vaguely ; “let me see what we are to 
decide on.” 

Mrs. Morton was naturally a woman 
of high courage and spirit, but sick- 
ness and grief had worn down both; 
and though Philip was but sixteen, 

‘there is something in the very nature 
of woman—especially in trouble— 
which makes her seek to lean on some 
other will than her own. She gave 
Philip the letter, and went quietly to 
-9it down by Sidney. 

“Your brother meana well,” « id 
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Philip, when he had concluded the 
epistle, 

“Yes, but nothing is to be done; I 
cannot, cannot send poor Sidney to— 
to-———” and Mrs. Morton sobbed. 

“No, my dear, dear mother, no; it 
would be terrible, indeed, to part you 


‘and him. But this bookseller—Plask- 


with—perhaps I shall be able to sup- 
port you both.” 

“ Why, you do not think, Philip, of 
being an apprentice !—you, who have 
been so brought up—you, who are so 
proud !” 

“ Mother, I would sweep the cross- 
ings for your sake! Mother, for your 
sake I would go to my uncle Beanfort 
with my hat in my hand, for half- 
pence. Mother, I am not proud—I 
would be honest, if I can—but when 
IT see you pining away, and so chaneed, 
the devil comes into me, and I often 
shudder lest I should commit some 
crime—what, I don’t know!” 

“ Comehere, Philip—my own Philip 
—my son, my hope, my firsthorn !”— 
and the mother's heart gushed forth in 
all the fondness of early days. “ Don’t 
speak so terribly, you frighten me!” 

She threw her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him soothingly. He laid 
his burning temples on her bosom, 
and nestled himself to her, as he had 
been wont to do, after some stormy 
paroxysm of his passionate and way- 
ward infancy. So there they remained 
—their lips silent, their hearts speak- 
ing to each other—each from each 
taking strange succour and holy 
strength—till Philip rose, calm, and 
with a quiet smile,—“ Good-by, 
mother; I will go at once to Mr. 
Plaskwith.” 

“But you have no money for the 
coach-fare; here, Philip,” and she 
placed her purse in his hand, from 
which he reluctantly selected a few 
shillings. ‘ And mind, if the man is 
rude, and you dislike him—mind, you 
must not subject yourself to insolence 
ind maortifiention ” 
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“Oh, all will go well, don’t fear,” 
said Philip, cheerfully, and he left the 
house. 

- Towards evening he had reached 
his destination, The shop was of 
goodly exterior, with a private en- 
trance; over the shop was written, 
“Christopher Plaskwith, Bookseller 
and Stationer :” on the private door 
a, brass plate, inscribed with “R—— 
and *——— Mercury Office, Mr. Plask- 
with.” Philip applied at the private 
entrance, and was shown by a 
“‘neat-handed Phillis” into a small 
office-room. Ina few minutes the door 
opened, and the bookseller entered. 

Mr. Christopher Plaskwith was a 
short, stout man, in drab-coloured 
breeches, and gaiters to match; a black 
coat and waistcoat; he wore a large 
watch-chain, with a prodigious bunch 
of seals, alternated by small keys and 
old-fashioned mourning-rings. His 
complexion was pale and sodden, and 
his hair short, dark, and sleek. The 
bookseller valued himself on a like- 
ness to Buonaparte; and affected a 
short, brusque, peremptory manner, 
which he meant to be the indication 
of the vigorous and decisive character 
of his prototype. 

“So you are the young gentleman 
Mr. Roger Morton recommends?” 
Here Mr. Plaskwith took out a huge 
pocket-book, slowly wnclasped it, 
staring hard at Philip, with what he 
designed for a piercing and pene- 
trative survey. 

“This is the letter—no! this is Sir 
Thomas Champerdown’s order for fifty 
copies of the last Mercury, containing 
his speech at the county meeting. 
Your age, young man j—only sixteen! 
—look older ;—that’s not it—that’s 
not it—and this ie it!—sit down. 
Yes, Mr. Roger Morton recommends 
you—a relation—unfortunate circum- 
stances—well-educated—hum! Well, 
young man, what have you to say for 
yourself?” 

“ Bir 1” 


nn ee 
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«an you cast accounts —know 
book-keeping ?” 

“TI know something or algebra, sir.” 

“ Algebra !—oh, what else ?” 

“French and Latin.” 

“ Hum !—may be useful. Why do 
you wear your hair so long ?—look at 
mine. What's your name?” 

“Philip Morton.” 

“Mr. Philip Morton, you have an 
intelligent countenance—I go a great 
deal by countenances. You know the 
terms ?—most favourable to you. No 
premium—I settle that with Roger. 
I give board and bed—find your own 
washing. Habits regular—’prentice- 
ship only five years; when over, must 
not set up in the same town. I will 
see to the indentures. When can you 
come ?” 

“When you please, sir.” 

“‘ Day after to-morrow, by six o'clock 
coach.” 

“ But, sir,” said Philip, “ will there 
be no salary ?— something, ever g0 
small, that I could send to my 
mother?” 

“Salary, at sixteen?—board and 
bed—no premium ! Salary, what for? 
’Prentices have no salary !—you will 
have every comfort.” 

“‘ Give me less comfort, that I may 
give my mother more;—a little 
money, ever so little, and take it out 
of my board: I can do with one meal 
a-day, sir.” 

The bookseller was moved : he took 
a huge pinchful of snuff out of his 
waistcoat pocket, and mused & mo- 
ment. He then said, as he reex- 
amined Philip— 

“Well, young man, I'll tell you 
what we will do. You shall come 
here first upon trial ;—see if we like 
each other before we sign the inden- 
tures ;— allow you, meanwhile, five 
shillings a-week. If you show talent, 
will see if I and Roger can settle about 
some little allowance. That do, eh?” 

“T thank you, sir, yes,” said Philip 
gratefully. 
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“ Agreed, then. Follow me—pre- 
sent you to Mrs. P.” 

Thus saying, Mr. Plaskwith re- 
turned the letter to the pocket-book, 
and the pocket-book to the pocket; 
and, putting his arms behind his 
coat tails, threw up his chin, and 
strode through the passage into a 
small parlour, that looked upon a 
small garden, Here, seated round 
the table, were a thin lady, with a 


aquint, (Mrs, Plaskwith,) two little | 


girls, (the Misses Plaskwith,) also 
with squints,—and pinafores; a young 
man of three or four-and-twenty, in 
nankeen trowsers, a little the worse 
for washing, and a black velveteen 
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on the dumb waiter! Look at it! 
see a likeness, eh?” 

“Likeness, sir? I never saw Na- 
poleon Buonaparte.” 

“ Never saw him! No! just look 
round the room. Who does that bust 
put you in mind of? who does it re- 
semble?” 

Here Mr. Plaskwith rose, and 
placed himsclf in an attitude; his 
hand in his waistcoat, and his face 
pensively inclined towards the tea- 
table. “Now fancy me at St. Helena; 
this tableistheocean. Now then, who 
is that cast like, Mr. Philip Morton?” 

“IT suppose, sir, it is like you!” 

“Ah, that it is! strikes every one! 


jacket and waistcoat. This young | Doesit not, Mrs. P., doesit not? And 
gentleman was very much freckled; | when you have known me longer, you 
wore his hair, which was dark and | will find a moral similitude—a moral, 
wiry, up at one side, down at the |sir! Straightforward—short—to the 
other; had a short thick nose; full | point—bold—determined ie 

lips; and, when close to him, smelt| “Bless me, Mr. P.!” said Mrs. 
of cigars. Such was Mr. Plimmins, | Plaskwith, very querulously, “do 
Mr. Plaskwith’s factotum, foreman in ; make haste with your tea; the young 
the shop, assistant-editor to the Mer-| gentleman, I suppose, wants to go 


cury. Mr. Plaskwith formally went | home, and tho coach passes in a quar- 


the round of the introduction; Mrs. 


| ter of an hour,” 
P. nodded her head; the Misses P. | 


“Have you seen Kean in Richard 


nudged each other, and grinned; Mr. | the Third, Mr. Morton?” asked Mr. 


Plimmins passed his hand through 
his hair, glanced at the glass, and 
bowed very politely. 

“Now, Mra, P., my second cup, and 
giye Mr. Morton his dish of tea. 
Must be tired, sir—hot day. Jemima, 
ring—no, go to the stairs, and call 
out, ‘More buttered toast.’ That's 
the shorter way—promptitude is my 
rule in life, Mr. Morton. Pray—hum, 
hum -—have you ever, by chance, 
studied the biography of the great 
Napoleon Buonaparte ?” 

Mr. Plimmins gulped down his 
tea, and kicked Philip under the 
table. Philip looked fiercely at the 
meee and replied, sullenly, “No, 
gir.” 

“That’s a pity. Napoleon Buona- 
Parte was a very great man,—very | 
You have scon his cast }—there it is, 











Plimmins, 

“J have never seen a play.” 

“Never seen a play! How very 
odd!” 

“Not at all odd, Mr. Plimmins,” 
said the stationer. “ Mr. Morton has 
known troubles—so hand him the 
hot toast.” 

Silent and morose, but rather dis- 
dainful than sad, Philip listened to the 
babble round him,.and observed the 
ungenial characters with which he was 
to associate. He cared not to please 
(that, alas! had never been especially 
his study) ; it was enough for him if 
he could see, stretching to his mind’s 
eye beyond the walls of that dull 
room, the long vistas into fairer for- 
tune. At sixteen, what sorrow can 
freeze the Hope, or what prophetie 
fear whisper “ Fool.” to the Ambition? 


i me 
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He would bear back into ease and 
prosperity, if not into affluence and 
station, the dear ones left at home. 
From the eminence of five shillings 
a-week, he looked over the Promised 


At length, Mr. Plaskwith, pulling 
out his watch, said, “Just in time to 
catch the coach; make your bow and 
be off—Smart’s the word!” Philip 
rose, took up his hat, made a stiff 
bow that included the whole group, 
and vanished with his host. 

Mrs, Plaskwith breathed more 
easily when he was gone. 

“TI never seed a more odd, fierce, 
ill-bred-lodking young man! I de- 
clare I am quite afraid of him. What 
an eye he has !” 

“Uncommonly dark; what, I may 
say, gipsy-like,” said Mr. Plimmins. 

“He! he! You always do say 
such good things, Plimmins. Glipsy- 
like! he! he! So he is! I wonder 
if he can tell fortunes ?” 

“He'll be long before he has a for- 
tune of his own to tell. Ha! ha!” 
aaid Plimmins. 

“He! he! how very good! you are 

so pleasant, Plimmins.” 
‘ While these strictures on his ap- 
pearance were still going on, Philip 
had already ascended the roof of the 
eoach; and, waving his hand, with 
the condescension of old times, to his 
future master, was carried away by 
the “Express” in a whirlwind of 
dust. 

“A very warm evening, sir,” aaid a 
passenger seated at hisright; puffing, 
while he spoke, from a short German 
pipe, a volume of smoke into Philip's 


“Very warm. Be so good as to 
smoke into the face of the gentleman 
on the other side ef you,” returned 
Philip, petulantly. 

“Ho, ho!” replied the passenger, 
with a loud, powerfhl laugh — the 
laugh ofa strong man. ‘“ You don't 
* “'9 ta tha nine yet: van will hy ond 
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by, when you have known tlecares and 
anxieties that I have gone through. 
A pipe!—it is a great soother !—a 
pleasant comforter! Blue devils fly 
before its honest breath! It ripens 
the brain—it opens the heart; and 
the man who smokes, thinks like a 
sage and acts like a Samaritan!” 

Roused from his reverie by this 
quaint and unexpected declamation, 
Philip turned his quick glance at his 
neighbour. He saw a man, of great 
bulk, and immense physical power— 
broad-shouldered—deep-chested—not 
corpulent, but taking the same girth 
from bone and muscle that a corpulent 
man does from flesh. He wore a blue 
coat—frogged, braided, and buttoned 
to the throat, A broad-brimmed straw 
hat, set on one side, gave a jaunty 
appearance to 2 countenance which, 
notwithstanding its jovial complexion 
and smiling mouth, had, in repose, a 
bold and decided character. It was a 
face well suited to the frame, inasmuch 
as it betokened o mind capable of 
wielding and mastering the brute 
physical force of body ;—light eyes 
of piercing intelligence; rough, but 
resolute and striking features, and 
v jaw of iron. There was thought, 
there was power, there was passion, in, 
the shaggy brow, the deep-ploughed 
lines, the dilated nostril, and the rest- 
less play of the lips, Philip looked 
hard and gravely, and the man re- 
turned his look. * 

“What do you think of me, young 
gentleman?” asked the passenger, as 
he replaced the pipe in his mouth, 
“T am a fine-looking man, am I not?” 

“You seem a strange one.” 

“Strange !— Ay, I puzzle you, as I 
have done, and shall do, many. You 
cannot read me as easily as I can read: 
you. Come, shall F guess at your 
character and circumstances? You 
are a gentleman, or something like it, 
by birth; that the tone of your voice 
tells me. You are poor, devilish poor; 


awthat, tha hala t= yor en tn owe 
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me, You are proud, fiery, discon- 
tented,and unhappy ;——all that I see in 
your face. It was because I saw those 
signs that I spoke to you. I volunteer 
no acquaintance with the happy.” 

“TJ dare say not; for if you know 
ail the unhappy you must have a suf- 
ficiently large acquaintance,” returned 
Philip. 

“ Your wit is beyond your years! 
What is your calling, if the question 
does not offend you ?” 

“T have none as yet,” said Philip, 
with a slight sigh, and a deep blush. 

“ More’s the pity!” grunted the 
smoker, with a long, emphatic, nasal 
intonation. “I should have judged 
that you were a raw recruit in the 
eamp of the enemy.” 

“Enemy! I don’t understand you.” 

“In other words, a plant growing 
out of a lawyer's desk. I will explain. 
There is one class of spiders, indus- 
trious, hardworking octopedes, who, 
out of the sweat of their brains, (I 
take it, by-the-bye, that a spider must 
have a fine craniological develop- 
ment,) make their own webs and 
catch their own flies. There is an- 
other class of spiders who have no 
stuff in them wherewith to make 
webs; they, therefore, wander about, 
looking out for food provided by the 
toil of their neighbours. Whenever 
they come to the web of a smaller 
spider, whose larder seems well sup- 
plied, thew rush upon his domain— 
pursue him to his hole—eat him up 
if they can—reject him if he is too 
tough for their maws, and quietly 
possess themselves of all the legs and 
wings they find dangling in his 
meshes: these spiders I call enemies 
—the world calls them lawyers !” 

Philip laughed : “ And who are the 
first class of spiders?” 

“ Honest creatures who openly con- 
feas that they live upon flies. Lawyers 
fall foul upon them, under pretence 
of delivering flies from their clutches. 
Thay erg wonderful hland.snerara 
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these lawyers, in spite of all their hy- 
pocrisy. Ha! ha! Ho! ho!” 

And with a loud, rough chuckle, 
more expressive of malignity than 
mirth, the man turned himself round, 
applied vigorously to his pipe, and 
sank into a silence which, as mile 
after mile glided past the wheels, he 
did not seem disposed to break. 
Neither was Philip inclined to be 
communicative. Considerations for 
his own state and prospects swal- 
lowed up the curiosity he might 
otherwise have felt as to his singular 
neighbour. He had not touched food 
since the early morning. Anxiety 
had made him insensible to hunger, 
till he arrived at Mr. Plaskwith’s; 
and then, feverish, sore, and sick at 
heart, the sight of the luxuries gracing 
the tea-table only revolted him. He 
did not now feel hunger, but he was 
fatigued and faint. For several nights 
the sleep which youth can go ill dis- 
pense with had been broken and dis- 
turbed; and now, the rapid motion 
of the coach, and the free current of 
a fresher and more exhausting air 
than he had been accustomed to for 
many months, began to operate on 
his nerves like the intoxication of a 
narcotic, His eyes grew heavy; in- 
distinct mists, through which there 
seemed to glare the various squints of 
the female Plaskwiths, succeeded the 
gliding road and the dancing trees. 
His head fell on his bosom; and 
thence, instinctively seeking the 
strongest support at hand, inclined 
towards the stout smoker, and finally 
nestled itself composedly on that gen- 
tleman’s shoulder. The passenger, 
feeling this unwelcome and unsolicited 
weight, took the pipe, which he had 
already thrice refilled, from his lips, 
and emitted an angry and impatient 
snort; finding that this produced no 
effect, and that the load grew heavier 
as the boy’s sleep grew deeper, he 
cried, ina loud voice, “Holla! I did 
nat ney my fra to ha yonr holatar, 
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young man!” and shook himself 
lustily. Philip started, and would 
have fallen sidelong from the coach, 
if his neighbour had not griped him 
hard with a hand that could have 
kept a young oak from falling. 

“ Rouse yourself !—you might have 
had an ugly tumble.” 

Philip muttered something inau- 
dible, between sleeping and waking, 
and turned his dark eyes towards the 
man; in that glance there was so 
much unconscious, but sad and deep 
reproach, that the passenger felt 
touched and ashamed. Before, how- 
ever, he could say anything in apology 
or conciliation, Philip had again fallen 
asleep. But this time, as if he had 
felt and resented the rebuff he had 
received, he inclined his head away 
from his neighbour, against the edge 
of a box on the roof—a dangerous 
pillow, from which any sudden jolt 
might transfer him to the road 
below. 

“Poor lad !—he looks pale!” mut- 
tered the man, and he knocked the 
weed from his pipe, which he placed 
gently in his pocket. ‘ Perhaps the 
smoke was too much for him— he 
seems ill and thin?” and he took the 
boy’s long lean fingers in his own. 
‘His cheek is hollow !—what do I 
know but it may be with fasting? 
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Pooh ! I was a brute. Hush, coachee, 
hush! don’t talk so loud, and be 
d—d to you—he will certainly be 
off;” and the man softly and creep- 
ingly encircled the boy's waist with 
his huge arm. “ Now, then, to shift 
his head; so—s0, — that’s right.” 
Philip’s sallow cheek and long hair 
were now tenderly lapped on the soli- 
loquist’s bosom. “ Poor wretch! he 
smiles; perhaps he is thinking of 
home, and the butterflies he ran after 
when he was an urchin—they never 
come back, those days ;— never — 
never—never! I think the wind 
veers to the east; he may catch cold ;” 
—and with that, the man sliding the 
head for a moment, and with the 
tenderness of a woman, from his 
breast to his shoulder, unbuttoned 
his coat (as he replaced the weight, 
no longer unwelcome, in its former 
part), and drew the lappets closely 
round the slender frame of the 
Sleeper, exposing his own sturdy 
breast—for he wore no waistcoat— 
to the sharpening air. Thus cradled 
on that stranger's bosom, wrapped 
from the present, and dreaming per- 
haps— while a heart scorched by 
fierce and terrible struggles with life 
and sin made his pillow—of a fair 
and unsullied future, slept the father- 
less and friendless boy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


*¢ Constance. My life, my joy, my food, my all the world, 
My widow-comfort.”—King John. 


Axtpst the glare of lamps—the rattle 
of carriages—the lumbering of carts 
and waggons—the throng, the clam- 
our, the reeking life and dissonant 
roar of London, Philip woke from his 
happy sleep. He woke, uncertain and 
confused, and saw strange eyes bent 
on him kindly and watchfully. 

“You have slept well, my lad!” 
said the passenger, in the deep ringing 
voice which made itself heard above 
all the noises round. 

“ And you have suffered me to in- 
commode you thus?” said Philip, 
with more gratitude in his voice and 
look than, perhaps, he had shown to 
any one out of his own family since 
his birth. 

“ You have had but little kindness 
shown you, my poor boy, if you think 
so much of this.” 

“ No—all people were very kind to 
me once. I did not value it then.” 
Here the coach rolled heavily down 
the dark arch of the inn-yard. 

“Take care of yourself, my boy! 
You look ill;” and in the dark the 

man slipped a sovereign into Philip's 


“#7 don’t want money. Though I 
thank you heartily all the same; it 
would be a shame at my age to be a 
beggar. But, can you think of an 
employment where I can make some- 
thing}— what they offer me is so 
trifling, I have a mother and a 
brother—a mere child, sir—at home.” 

“Employment!” repeated the man; 
and as the coach now stopped at the 
tavern door, the light from the lamp 


know of employment; but you should 
apply to some one else to obtain it 
for you! As for me, it is not likely 
that we shall meet again !” 

“Tam sorry for that !—What and 
who are you?” asked Philip, with a 
rude and blunt curiosity. 

“Me!” returned the passenger, 
with his deep laugh; “Oh! I know 
some people who call me an honest 
fellow. Take the employment offered 
you, no matter how trifling the wages 
—keep out of harm’s way. Good 
night to you!” 

So saying, he quickly descended 
from the roof, and, as he was directing 
the coachman where to look for his 
carpet-bag, Philip saw three or four 
well-dressed men make up to him, 
shake him heartily by the hand, and 
welcome him with great secming 
cordiality. 

Philip sighed. “He has friends,” 
he muttered to himself; and, paying 
his fare, he turned from the bustling 
yard, and took his solitary way home. 

A week after his visit to R—, 


Philip was settled on his probation at. 


Mr. Plaskwith’s, and Mrs. Morton’s 
health was so decidedly worse, that 
she resolved to know her fate, and 
consult a physician. The oracle was 
at first ambiguous in its response, 
But when Mrs. Morton said firmly, 
“JT have duties to perform ; upon your 
candid answer rest my plans with 
respect to my children—left, if I die 
suddenly, destitute in the world,’— 
the doctor looked hard in her face, 
saw its calm resolution, and ‘replied 


fell full an his marked face. “Ay, I |frankly,—_ 
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“ Lose no time, then, in arranging 


your plans; life is uncertain with all 
—with you, especially; you may live 
some time yet, but your constitution 
is much shaken—I fear there is water 
on the chest. No, ma’am—no fee. I 
will see you again.” 

The physician turned to Sidney, 
who played with his watch-chain, and 
smiled up in his face. 

“And that child, sir?” said the 
mother, wistfully, forgetting the dread 
fiat pronounced against herself,—“ he 
is so delicate !” 

“ Not at all, ma’am,—a very fine 
little fellow ;” and the doctor patted 
the boy's head; and abruptly vanished. 

“ Ah! mamma, I wish you would 
ride—I wish you would take the white 
eony !” 
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“Ponr boy! poor boy!” muttered 
the mother: “I must not be selfish.” 
She covered her face with her hands, 
and began to think! 

Could she, thus doomed, resoive on 
declining her brother’s offer? Did it 
not, at least, secure bread and shelter 
to her child? When she was dead, 
might not a tie, between the uncle 
and nephew, be snapped asunder? 
Would he be as kind to the boy as 
now when she could commend him 
with her own lips to his care—when 
she could place that precious charge 
into his hands? With these thoughts, 
she formed one of those resolutions 
which have all the strength of self- 
sacrificing love. She would put the 
boy from her, her last solace and come 
fort; she would die alone,—alone! . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


* Constance. When I shall meet him in the court of heaven, 
I shall not know him.”"—King John. 


Ons evening, the shop closed and the 
business done, Mr. Roger Morton and 
his family sat in that snug and com- 
fortable retreat which generally backs 
the ware-rooms of an English trades- 
man. Happy often, and indeed happy, 
is that little sanctuary, near to, and 
yet remote from, the toil and care of 
the busy mart from which its homely 
ease and peaceful security are drawn. 
Glance down those rows of silenced 
shops in a town at night, and picture 
the glad and quiet groups gathered 
within, over that nightly and social 
meal which custom has banished from 
the more indolent tribes, who neither 
toil nor spin. Placed between the 
two extremes of life, the tradesman, 
who ventures not beyond his means, 
and sees clear books and sure gains, 
with enough of occupation to give 
healthful excitement, enough of for- 
tune to greet each new-born child 
without a sigh, might be envied alike 
by those above and those below his 
state—if the restless heart of man ever 
envied Content ! 

“ And ao the little boy is not to 
come?”. said Mrs. Morton, as she 
crossed her knife and fork, and pushed 
away her plate, in token that she had 
done supper. 

“‘T don't know.—Children, go to 
bed; there—there—that will do. 
Good night !—Catherine does not say 
either’yes or no. She wants time to 
consider,” 

“Tt was a very handsome offer on 
our part; some folks never know 
when they are well off.” 

_ “That is very true, my dear, and 


you are a very sensible person. Kate 
herself might have been an honest 
woman, and, what is more, a very rich 
woman, by this time. She might have 
married Spencer, the young brewer— 
an excellent man, and well to do!” 

“ Spencer! I don’t remember him.” 

“ No: after she went off, he retired 
from business, and left the place. I 
don’t know what’s become of him. 
He was mightily taken with her, to 
be sure. She was uncommonly hand- 
some, my sister Catherine.” 

“ Handsome is as handsome does, 
Mr. Morton,” said the wii:, who was 
very much marked with tas small- 
pox. “ Weall have our temp‘ations 
and trials; this is a vale of tears, and 
without grace we are whited sepul-’ 
chres.” me 

Mr. Morton. mixed his brandy and 
water, and moved his chair into its 
customary corner. 

“ You saw your brother's lester,” 
said he, after a pause; “he gives 
young Philip a very good character.” 

“The human heart is very deceit- 
ful,” replied Mrs. Morton, who, by the 
way, spoke through her nose, “ Pray 
Heaven he may be what he seems; 
but what’s bred in the bone comes 
out in the flesh.” 

“We must hope the best,” said 
Mr. Morton, mildly ; “ and—put ano- 
ther lump into the grog, my dear.” 

“It isa mercy, I’m thinking, that 
we didn’t have the other little boy. 
I dare say he has never even been 
tanght his catechism: them people 
don’t know what it is to be a mother. 
And, besides, it would Have been very 
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awkward, Mr. M., we could never have 
said who he was: and I’ve no doubt 
Miss Pryinall would have been very 
curious.” 

* Miss Pryinall be ——!” Mr. 
Morton checked himself, took a large 
draught of the brandy and water, and 
added, “ Miss Pryinall wants to have 
a finger in every body’s pie.” 

“ But she buys a deal of flannel, 
and does great good to the town; 
it was she who found out that Mrs. 
Giles was no better than she should 
be.” 

“ Poor Mra. Giles!—she came to 
the workhouse.” 

** Poor Mrs. Giles, indeed! I won- 
der, Mr. Morton, that you, a married 
man with a family, should say, poor 
Mrs. Giles!” 

“ My dear, when people who have 
been well off come to the workhouse, 
they may be called poor :—but that’s 
neither here nor there; only, if the boy 
does come to us, we must look sharp 
upon Miss Pryinall.” 

“T hope he won't come,—it will be 
very unpleasant. And when a man 
has a wife and family, the less he 
meddles with other folks and their 
little ones, the better. For as the 
Scripture says, ‘A man shall cleave 
to his wife and ——’” 

Here a sharp, shrill ring at the bell 
was heard, and Mra, Morton broke off 
into— 

“ Well! I declare! at this hour; 
who can that be? And all gone to 
bed! Do go and see, Mr. Morton.” 

Somewhat reluctantly and slowly, 
Mr. Morton rose ; and, proceeding to 
the passage, unbarred the door. A 
brief and muttered conversation fol- 
lowed, to the great irritability of Mrs. 
Morton, who stood in the passage— 
the candle in her hand, 

“ What is the matter, Mr, M.?” 

Mr. Morton turned back, looking 
agitated. 

“ Where’s my hat? oh, here. My 
sister is Come, at the inn.” 

No. 160. 
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* Gracious me! She does not go 
for to say she is your sister?” 

‘No, no: here’s her note—callt 
herself a lady that’s ill, I shall ta 
back soon.” 

“ She can’t come here-—she sha’n’t 
come here, Mr. M. I’m an honest 
woman—she can’t come here, You 
understand———” 

Mr. Morton had naturally a stern 
countenance, stern 10 every one but 
his wife. The shrill tone to which he 
was so long accustomed jarred then 
on his heart as well as-ear. He 
frowned,— 

“ Pshaw! woman, you have no 
feeling!” said he, and walked out of 
the house, pulling his hat over his 
brows. 

That was the only rude speech 
Mr. Morton had ever made to his 
better half. She treasured it up in 
her heart and memory; it was asso- 
ciated with the sister and the child; 
and she was not a woman who ever 
forgave. 

Mr. Morton walked rapidly through 
the still, moon-lit streets, till he 
reached the inn. A club was held 
that night in one of the rooms below; 
and as he crossed the threshold, the 
sound of “ hip — hip — hurrah!” 
mingled with the stamping of feet 
and the jingling of glasses, saluted 
his entrance. He was a stiff, sober, 
respectable man,—a man who, except 
at elections—he was a great politician 
—mixed in none of the revels of his 
more boisterous town’s-men. The 
sounds, the spot, were ungenial to 
him. He paused, and the colour of 
shame rose to his brow. Ho was 
ashamed to be there—ashamed to 
meet the desolate and, as he believed, 
erring sister. ; 

A pretty maid-servant, heated and 
flushed with orders and compliments, 
crossed his path, with a tray full of 
glasses. 

“ There's a lady come by the Tele- 
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* Yes, sir, up-stairs, No. 2, Mr.| There was something very touching 
Morton.” in the contrast between that wakeful, 

Mr. Morton! He shrunk at the/| anxious, forlorn woman, and the 
gound of his own name. “ My wife’s | slumber of the unconscious boy. And 
right,” he muttered. “ After all, this}in that moment, what breast upon 
is more unpleasant than I thoughtfor.” | which the light of Christian pity—of 

The slight stairs shook under his | natural affection, had ever dawned, 
hasty tread. He opened the door of | would, even supposing the world’s 
No. 2, and that Catherine, whom he | judgment were true, have recalled 
had last seen at her age of gay sixteen, | Catherine’s reputed error? There is 


radiant with bloom, and, but for her} so divine a holiness in the love of a ! 


air of pride, the model for a Hebe,— | mother, that, no matter how the tie 
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*hat Catherine, old ere youth was gone, | that binds her to the child was formed, . 


pale, faded, the dark hair silvered | she becomes, as it were, consecrated : 


over, the cheeks hollow, and the eye | and sacred; and the past is forgotten, © 


dim,—that: Catherine fell upon his|and the world and its harsh verdicts 
breast ! swept away, when that love alone is 
“ God bless you, brother! How/| visible; and the God, who watches 
kind to come! How long since we| over the little one, sheds his smile 
have met!” over the human deputy, in whose 
“Sit down, Catherine, my dear | tenderness there breathes His own! 
sister. You are faint—you are very| “ You will be kind to him—will 
much changed—very, I should not/| you not?” said Mrs, Morton, and the 
have known you.” appeal was made with that trustful, 
“ Brother, I have brought my boy: | almost cheerful tone which implies, 
it is painful to part from him—very |‘ Who would not be kind to a thing 
Very painful: but it is right, and|so fair and helpless?’ “He is very 
God's will be done.” She turned, as | sensitive and very docile; you will 
she apoke, towards a little, deformed, |never have occasion to say a hard 
rickety dwarf of a sofa, that seemed | word to him—never f you have child. 
to hide itself in the darkest corner of | ren of your own, brother !” 
the low, gloomy room; and Morton! “ He is a beautiful boy—beautiful. 
followed her. With one hand she/| I will be a father to him!” 
removed the shawl that she had{ As he spoke,—the recollection of 
thrown over the child, and placing | his wife—sour, querulous, austere— 
the fore-finger of the other upon her | came over him, but he said to himself, 
lips —lips that smiled then—she/|“She must take to such a child — 
whispered,—* We will not wake him, | women always take to beauty.” 
he is so tired. But I would not put| He bent down, and gently pressed 
him to bed till you had seen him.” | his lips to Sidney's forchead: Mrs, 
And there slept poor Sidney, his | Morton replaced the shawl, and drew 
fair cheek pillowed on his arm; the|her brother to the other end of the 
soft, silky ringlets thrown from the} room. 
delicate and unclonded brow; the} ‘‘ And now,” she said, colouring as 
natural bloom increased by warmth | she spoke, “I must see your wife, 
and travel ; the lovely face so innocent | brother: there is so much to say 
and hushed; the breathing eo gentle | about a child that only a woman will 
and regular, as if never broken by a/|recolleet. Is she very good tempered 
sigh. and kind, your wife? You know I 
Mr. Morton drew his hand aocrosa| never saw her; you married after— 
his eyes, after I left.” 
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“She is a very worthy woman,” 
gaid Mr. Morton, clearing his throat, 
“and brought me some money; she 
has a will of her own as most women 
have; but that’s neither here nor 
there—she is a good wife as wives go; 
and prudent and painstaking—I don’t 
know what I should do without her.” 

“ Brother, I have one favour to 
request—a great favour.” 

“ Anything I can do in the way of 
moncy ?” 

“ It has nothing to do with money. 
[ can’t live long—don’t shake your 
head—TI can’t live long. I have no 
fear for Philip, he has so much epirit 
—such strength of character—but 
that child! I cannot bear to leave 
him altogether: let me stay in this 
town—TI can lodge anywhere; but to 
aee him sometimes—to know I shall 
be in reach if he is ill—let me stay 
here—let me die here !” 

“ You must not talk so sadly—you 
are young yet—younger than I am— 
J don’t think of dying.” 

“ Heaven forbid! but-———” 

“ Well—well,” interrupted Mr. Mor- 
ton, who began to fear his feelings 
would hurry him into some promise 
which his wife would not suffer him to 
keep ; “ you shall talk to Margaret,— 
that is, Mrs. Morton—I will get her 
%0 see you—yes, I think I can contrive 
that ; and if you can arrange with her 
to stay — —but, you s¢e, a8 she brought 
the money, and is a very particular 
woman——” 

“T will see her; thank you—thank 
You; she cannot refuse me.” 

“ And, brother,” resumed Mrs, Mor- 
ton, after a short pause, and speaking 
in a firm voice—“ and is it possible 
that you disbelieve my stery—that 
you, like all the rest, consider my 
children the sons of shame ” - 

There was an honest earnestness in 
Matherine’s voice, .as she spoke, that 
might have convinced many. But 
Mr. Morton was a man of facts, 2 
pragtical man—a man who believed 
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that law was always right, and tha 
the improbable was never true. 

He looked down as he answered 
“T think you have been a very ill 
used woman, Catherine, and that i 
all I can say on the matter; let ua 
drop the subject.” 

“ No! I was not ill-used; my hus 
band-—yes, my husband was noble 
and generous from firat to last. I: 
was for the sake of his children’ 
prospects—for the expectations they 
through him, might derive from his 
proud uncle, that he concealed our 
marriage. Do not blame Philip—d 
not condemn the dead.” 

“ TI don’t want to blame any one,” 
said Mr. Morton, rather angrily; “ 
am a plain man—a tradesman, an¢ 
can only go by what in my class seems 
fair and honest, which I can’t think 
Mr. Beanfort’s conduct was, put it 
how you will; if he marries you as 
you think, he gets rid of a witness, 
he destroys a certificate, and he dies 
without a will. However, all that’s 
neither here nor there. You do quite 
right not to take the name of Beau- 
fort, since it is an uncommon name, 
and would always make the story 
public. Least said, soonest mended. 
You must always consider that your 
children will be called natural chil- 
dren, and have their own way to make. 
No harm in that!—Warm day for 
your journey.” Catherine sighed, and 
wiped her eyes; she no longer re- 
proached the world, since the son of 
her own mother disbelieved her. 

The relations talked together for 
some minutes on the past—the pre- 
sent; but there was embarrassment 
and constraint on both sides—it wae 
so dificult to avoid one subject; and 
after sixteen years of absence, there is 
little left in common, even between 
those who onee played together round 
their parenta’ knees, Mr. Morton was 
gind at last to find an excuse in 
Catherine's fatigue to leave her. 
“ Cheer up, and take a glass of ome 
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thing warm before you go to bed. 
Good night !” these were his parting 
words, 

Long was the conference, and sleep- 
less the couch, of Mr.and Mrs. Morton. 
At first, that estimable lady positively 
declared she would not and could not 
visit Catherine: (as to receiving her, 
that was out of the question.) But she 
secretly resolved to give up that point 
in order to insist with greater strength 
upon another—viz., the impossibility 
of Catherine remaining in the town. 
Such concession for the purpose of 
resistance being a very common and 
sagacious policy with married ladies. 
Accordingly, when suddenly, and with 
a good grace, Mrs. Morton appeared 
affected by her husband’s eloquence, 
and said, “Well, poor thing! if she 
is so ill, and you wish it so much, I 
will call to-morrow,” Mr. Morton felt 
his heart softened towards the many 
excellent reasons which his wife urged 
against allowing Catherine to reside 
in the town. He was a political 
character—he had many enemies; 
the story of his seduced sister, now 
forgotten, would certainly be raked 
up, it would affect his comfort, per- 
haps his trade, certainly his eldest 
daughter, who was now thirteen; it 
would be impossible then to adopt 
the plan hitherto resolved upon— 
of. passing off Sidney as the legi- 
timate orphan of a distant relation ; 
it would be made a great handle 
for gossip by Miss Pryinall. Added 
to all these reasons, one not less 
‘strong occurred to Mr. Morton him- 
self,—the uncommon and merciless 
rigidity of his wife would render all 
the other women in the town very 
glad of any topic that would humble 
her own sense of immaculate pro- 
priety. Moreover, he saw that if 
Catherine did remain, it would be. a 
perpetual source of irritation in his 
‘own home; he was a man who liked 
an easy life, and avoided, as far as 
possible, all food for domestic worry. 
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| And thus, when at length the wedded 


pair turned back to back, and com- 
posed themselves to sleep, the con- 
ditions of peace were settled, and the 
weaker party, as usual in diplomacy, 
sacrificed to the interests of the united 
powers, 

After breakfast the next morning, 
Mrs. Morton sallied out on her hus- 
band’s arm. Mr. Morton was rather 
a handsome man, with an air and 
look grave, composed, severe, that 
had tended much to raise his charac- 
ter in the town. Mrs. Morton was 
short, wiry, and bony. She had won 
her husband by making desperate love 
to him, to say nothing of a dower that 
enabled him to extend his business,,. 
new-front, as well as new-stock, his 
shop, and rise into the very first rank 
of tradesmen in his native town. He 
still believed that she was excessively: 
fond of him—a common delusion of 
husbands, especially when henpecked. 
Mrs. Morton was, perhaps, fond of 
him in her own way; for though her 
heart was not warm, there may be & 
great deal of fondness with very little 
feeling. The worthy lady was now 
clothed in her best. She had a proper 
pride in showing the rewards that 
belong to female virtue. Flowers 
adorned her Leghorn bonnet, and her 
green silk gown boasted four flounces, 
—such, then, was, I am told, the 
fashion. She wore, also, a very hand- 
some black shawl, extremely heavy, 
though the day was oppressively hot, 
and with a deep border; a smart 
sevigné brooch of yellow topazes glit- 
tered in her breast; a huge gilt serpent, 
glared from her waistband ; her hair, 
or more properly speaking her front, 
was tortured into very tight curls, and: 
her feet into very tight half-laced 
boots, from which the fragrance of 
new leather had not yet departed. It 
was this last infliction, for i faub 
soufrir pour étre belle, which somie- 
what yet more acerbated the ordinary 
acid of Mrs, Morton's temper.’ The 
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aweetest disposition is ruffled when 
- the shoe pinches; and it so happened 
that Mrs. Roger Morton was one of 
those ladies who always have chil- 
blains in the winter and corns in the 
summer. 

“So you say your sister isa beauty?” 

“ Was a beauty, Mre. M.,—was a 
beauty. People alter.” 

“A bad conscience, Mr. Morton, 
is ” 

“ My dear, can’t you walk faster ?” 

“If you had my corns, Mr. Mor- 
ton, you would not talk in that way!” 

The happy pair sank into silence, 
only broken by sundry “How d’ye 
do’s?” and “ Good morning’s!” in- 
terchanged with their friends, till they 
arrived at the inn. 

“Let us go up quickly,” said Mrs. 
Morton. 

And quiet—quiet to gloom, did the 
inn, so noisy over night, seem by 
morning. The shutters partially closed 
to keep out the sun—the tap-room 
deserted—the passage smelling of 
stale smoke—an elderly dog, lazily 
snapping at the flies, at the foot of 
the staircase—not a soul to be seen 
at the bar. The husband and wife, 
glad to be unobserved, crept on tiptoe 
up the stairs, and entered Catherine's 
apartment. 

Catherine was seated on the sofa, 
and Sidney—dressed, like Mrs. Roger 
Morton, to look his prettiest, nor yet 
aware of the change that awaited his 
destiny, but pleased at the excitement 
of seeing new friends, as handsome 
children sure of .praise and petting 
usually are—stood by her side. 

“My wife,—Catherine,” said Mr. 
Morton. Catherine rose eagerly, and 
gazed searchingly on her sister-in- 
law's hard face. She swallowed the 
convulsive rising at her heart as she 
gazed, and stretched out both her 
hands, not so much to welcome as 
to plead. Mra. Roger Morton drew 
herself up, and then dropped a cour- 
teay——it was an involuntary piece of 
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good breeding—it was extorted by 
the noble countenanee, the matronly 
mien of Catherine, different from what 
she had anticipated—she dropped the 
courtesy, and Catherine took ber hand 
and pressed it, 

‘‘ This is my son ;” she turned away 
her head. Sidney advanced towards 
his protectress who was to be, and 
Mrs. Roger muttered ,— 

“Come here, my dear! 
little boy!” 

“As fine a child as ever I saw!” 
said Mr. Morton, heartily, as he took 
Sidney on his lap, and stroked down 
his golden hair. 

This displeased Mrs. Roger Morton, 
but she sat herself down, and said it 
was “very warm.” 

“Now go to that lady, my dear,” 
said Mr. Morton. “ Is she not a very 
nice lady #—don’t you think you shall 
like her very much?” 

Sidney, the best-mannered child in 
the world, went boldly up to Mrs. 
Morton, as he was bid. Mra. Morton 
was embarrassed. Some folks are so 
with other folk’s children: a child 
either removes all constraint from a 
party, or it increases the constraint 
tenfold. Mra. Morton, however, forced 
a smile, and said,—“ I have a little 
boy at home about your age.” 

“ Have you?” exclaimed Catherine, 
eagerly ; and as if that confession made 
them friends at once, she drew a chair 
close to her sister-in-law’s,—“ My bro- 
ther has told you all?” 

“‘ Yes, ma'am.” ; 

“ And I shall stay here—in the 
town somewhere—and see him some- 
times }” 

Mrs. Roger Morton glanced at her 
husband—her husband glanced at 
the door—and Catherine’s quick eye 
turned from one to the other. 

“ Mr. Morton will explain, ma’am,” 
said the wife. 

“-hem !—Catherine, my dear, I 
am afraid that is out of the question,” 
~—~began Mr. Morton, who, when 
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fairly put to it, could be business-like 
enough. “ You see bygones are by- 
gones, and it is no use raking them 
up. But many people in the town 
will recollect you.” 

“No one will see me—no one, but 
you and Sidney.” 

“ It will be sure to creep out ; won't 
it, Mrs. Morton ?” 

“Quite sure. Indeed, ma’am, it is 
impossible. Mr. Morton is so very 
respectable, and his neighbours pay 
80 much attention to all he does; 
‘and then, if we have an election in 
the autumn, you sec, ma'am, he has a 
great stake in the place, and is a 
public character.” 

“ That’s neither here nor there,” 
said Mr. Morton. “ But I say, Cathe- 
rine, can your little boy go into the 
other room for a moment? Margaret, 
suppose you take him and make 
friends.” 

Delighted to throw on her husband 
the burden of explanation, which she 
had originally meant to have all the 
importance of giving herself in her 
most proper and patronising manner, 
Mrs. Morton twisted her fingers into 
the boy’s hand, and, opening the door 
that communicated with the bed- 
room, left the brother and sister alone. 
And then Mr. Morton, with morc tact 
and delicacy than might have been 
expected from him, began to soften 
to Catherine the hardship of the sepa- 
ration he urged. He dwelt principally 
on what was best for the child. Boys 
were, so brutal in their intercourse 
with each other. He had even thought 
it better to represent Philip to Mr. 
Plaskwith as a more distant relation 
than he was; and he begged, by the 
bye, that Catherine would tell Philip 
to take the hint. But as for Sidney, 
sooner or later, he would go to a day- 
echool—have companions of his own 
age—if his birth were known, he 
would be exposed to many mortifica- 
tions—so much better, and so very 
easy, to bring him up as the lawful, 


that is the degal, offspring of some 
distant relation. 

And,” cried poor Catherine, clasp- 
ing her hands, “when I am dead, is 
he nevor to know that I was his 
mother?” 

The anguish of that question thrilled 
the heart of the listencr. He was 
affected below all the surface that 
wordly thoughts and habits had laid, 
stratum by stratum, over the humani- 
ties within. He threw his arms round 
Catherine, and strained her to his 
breast,— » 

“No, my sister—my poor sister— 
he shall know it when he is old 
enough to understand, and to keep 
his own secret. He shall know, too, 
how we all loved and prized you once; 
how young you were, how flattered 
and tempted ; how you were deceived, 
for I know that—on my soul I do— 
I know it was not your fault. He 
shall know, too, how fondly you loved 
your child, and how you sacrificed, for 
his sake, the very comfort of being 
near him. He shall know it all— 
all!” 

“ My brother—my brother, I resign 
him—I am content. God reward you. 
I will go—go quickly. I know yon 
will take care of him now.” 

“And you see,” resumed Mr, Mor- 
ton, re-settling himself, and wiping 
his eyes, “it is best, between you and 
me, that Mrs. Morton should have her 
own way in this. She is a very good 
woman—very ; but it’s pradent not 
to vex her.—You may come in now, 
Mrs. Morton.” 

Mrs, Morton and Sidney re-ap- 
peared. 

“We have settled it all,” said the 
husband, “ When can we have him?” 

“ Not to-day,” aaid Mrs. Roger Mor 
ton; “you see, ma'am, we must get 
his bed ready, and his sheets well- 
sired: I am very particular.” 

“Certainly, certainly. Will he 
sleep alone —pardon me.” 

“ He shall have a room to himself,” 
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said Mr. Morton. “Eh, my dear? 
Next to Martha’s. Martha is our 
parlour-maid—very good-natured girl, 
and fond of children.” 

Mrs. Morton looked grave, thought 
@ moment, and said, “Yes, he can 
have that room.” 

“Who can have that room?” asked 
Sidney, innocently. 

“You, my dear,” replied Mr. Morton. 

“ And where will mamma sleep? I 
must sleep near mamma.” 

‘¢ Mamma is going away,” said Ca- 
« therine, in a firm voice, in which the 
despair would only have been felt by 
the acute ear of sympathy,—“ going 
away for a little time; but this gen- 
tleman and lady will be very—very 
kind to you.” 

“We will do our best, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Morton. 

And as she spoke, a sudden light 
broke on the boy’s mind—he uttered 
a loud cry, broke from his aunt, rushed 
to his mother’s breast, and hid his face 
there, sobbing bitterly. 

‘‘T am afraid he has been very 
much spoiled,” whispered Mrs. Roger 
Morton. “Idon’t think we need stay 


longer—it will look suspicious. Good 


morning, ma'am; we shall be ready 
to-morrow.” 

“Good-bye, Catherine,” said Mr. 
Morton; and he added, as he kissed 
her, “Be of good heart, I will come 
up by myself and spend the evening 
with you.” 

It was the night after this interview. 
Sidney had gone to his new home; 
they had been all kind to him— 
Mr. Morton, the children, Martha the 
parlour-maid. Mrs. Roger herself had 
given him a large slice of bread and 
jam, but had looked gloomy all the 
rest of the evening; because, like a 
dog in a strange place, he refused to 
eat. THis little heart was full, and his 
eyes, swimming with tears, were 
turned at every moment to the door. 
But he did not show the violent 
grief that might have been expected. 
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His very desolation, amidst the un- 
familiar faces, awed and chilled him, 
But when Martha took him to bed, 
and undressed him, and he knelt 
down to say his prayers, and came 
to the words, “Pray God bless dea 
mamma, and make me a good child,” 
his heart could contain its load no 
longer, and he sobbed with a pas- 
sion that alarmed the good-natured 
servant. She had been used, how- 
ever, to children, and she soothed 
and caressed him, and told him of all 
the nice things he would do, and the 
nice toys he would have; and at last, 
silenced, if not convinced, his eyes 
closed, and, the tears yet wet on their 
lashes,—he fell asleep. 

It had becn arranged that Cathe- 
rine should return home that night 
by a late coach, which left the town at 
twelve. It was already past eleven, 
Mrs. Morton had retired to bed; and 
her husband, who had, according to 
his wont, lingered behind to smoke a 
cigar over his last glass of brandy and 
water, had just thrown aside the 
stump, and was winding up his watch, 
when he heard a low tap at his win- 
dow. He stood mute and alarmed, 
for the window opened on a back lane, 
dark and solitary at night, and, from 
the heat of the weather, the iron-cased 
shutter was not yet closed; the sound 
was repeated, and he heard a faint 
voice. He glanced at the poker, and 
then cautiously moved to the window, 
and looked forth,—‘ Who’s there?” 

“Tt is I—it is Catherine! 1 caunot 
go without seeing my boy. I must sce 
him—I must, once more!” 

“My dear sister, the place is shut 
up—it is impossible. God bless me, 
if Mrs. Morton should hear you !” 

“T have walked before this window 
for hours—I have waited till all is 
hushed in your house, till no one, not 
even a menial, need see the mother 
stealing to the bed of her child. Bro- 
ther! by the memory of our own 
mother, I command yov * let me 
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look, for the last time, upon my boy's 
face!” 

As Catherine said this, standing in 
that lonely street-—darkness and soli- 
tude helow, God and the. stars above 
—there was about her a majesty 
which awed the listener. Though she 
was so near, her features were not 
very clearly visible ; but her attitude 
—her hand raised aloft—the outline 
of her wasted, but still commanding, 
form, were more impressive from the 
shadowy dimness of the air. 

“Come round, Catherine,” said Mr. 
Morton, after a pause; “I will admit 

ou.” 

He shut the window, stole to the 
door, unbarred it gently, and admitted 
his visitor. He bade her fullow him; 
and, shading the light with his hand, 
crept up the stairs. Catherine's step 
made no sound. 

They passed, unmolested and un- 
heard, the room in which the wife was 
drowsily reading, according to her 
custom, before she tied her nightcap 
and got into bed, a chapter in some 
pious book. They ascended to the 
chamber where Sidney lay; Morton 
opened the door cautiously, and stood 
at the threshold, so holding the candle, 
that its fight might not wake the 
child, though it sufficed to guide 
Catherine to the bed. The room was 
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small, perhaps close, but scrupulously 
clean; for cleanliness was Mrs. Roger 
Morton's capital virtue. The mother, 
with a tremulous hand, drew aside the 
white curtains, and checked her sobs 
as she gazed on the young quiet face 
that was turned towards her. She gazed 
some moments in passionate silence ; 
—who shall say, beneath that silence, 
what thoughts, what prayers, moved 
and stirred? Then bending down, 
with pale, convulsive lips she kissed 
the little hands thrown so listlessly on 
the coverlid of the pillow on which 
the head lay. After this, she turned 
her face to her brother, with a mute 
appeal in her glance, took a ring from 
her finger—a ring that had never till 
then left it—the ring which Philip 
Beaufort had placed there the day 
after that child was born. “ Let him 
wear this round his neck,” said she, 
and stopped, lest she should sob aloud, 
and disturb the boy. In that gift she 
felt as if she invoked the father’s spirit 
to watch over the friendless orphan ; 
and then, pressing together her own 
hands firmly, as we do in some 
paroxysm of great pain, she turned 
from the room, descended the stairs, 
gained the street, and muttered to her 
brother,—“I am happy now; peace 
be on these thresholds!” Before he 
could answer she was gone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ Thus things are strangely wrought, 
While joyful May doth last; 
Take May in time~when May is gone 
The pleasant time is past.”"—RicHARD EDWARDs: 


ky was that period of the year when, 
to those who look on the surface of 
society, London wears its most radiant 
smile; when shops are gayest, and 
trade most brisk; when down the 
thoroughfares roll and glitter the 
countless streams of indolent and vo- 
luptuous life; when the upper class 
spend, and the middle class make; 
when the ball-room is the Market of 
Beauty, and the club-house the School 
for Scandal ; when the hells yawn for 
their prey, and opera-singers and 
fiddlers—creatures hatched from gold, 
as the dung-flies from the dung— 
swarm, and buzz, and fatten, round the 
hide of the gentle Public. In the cant 
phrase, it was “the London season.” 
And happy, take it altogether, happy 
above the rest of the year, even for 
the hapless, is that period of ferment 
and fever. Jt is not the season for 
duns, and tho debtor glides about with 
& less anxious eye; and the weather 
is warm, and the vagrant sleeps, un- 
frozen, under the starlit portico; and 
the beggar thrives, and the thief re- 
joices—for the rankness of the civil- 
isation has superfluities clutched by 
all. And out of the general corruption 
things sordid and things miserable 
crawl forth to bask in the common 
sunshine—things that perish when 
the first autumn-winds whistle along 
the melancholy city. It is the gay 
time for the heir and the beauty, and 
the statesman and the lawyer, and the 
mother with her young daughters, and 
the artist with his fresh pictures, and 
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the poet with his new Look. It is the 
gay time, too, for the etarved journey- 
man, and the ragged outcast that with 
long stride and patient cyes follows, 
for pence, the equestrian, who bids 
him go and be d—d in vain. Itisa 
gay time for the painted harlot in a 
crimson pelisse; and a gay time for 
the old hag that loiters about the 
thresholds of the gin-shop, to buy 
back, in a draught, the dreams of de- 
parted youth. It is gay, in fine, as . 
the fulness of a vast city is ever gay— 
for Vice as for Innocence, for Poverty 
as for Wealth. And the wheels of 
every single destiny wheel on the 
merrier, no matter whether they are 
bound to Heaven or to Hell. 

Arthur Beaufort, the young heir, 
was at his father’s house. He was 
fresh from Oxford, where he had 
already discovered that learning is not 
better than house and land. Since 
the new prospects opened to him, | 
Arthur Beaufort was greatly changed. 
Naturally studious and prudent, had 
his fortunes remained what they had 
been before his uncle’s death, he would 
probably have become a laborious and 
distinguished man. But though his 
abilities were good, he had not those 
restless impulses which belong to Ge- 
nius—often not only its glory but its 
curse. The Golden Rod cast his ener- 
gies asleep at once. Good-natured to 
a fault, and somewhat vacillating in 
character, he adopted the manner and 
the code of the rich young idlers who 
were his equals at College. He be- 
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came, like them, careless, extravagant, 
and fond of pleasure. This change, if 
it deteriorated his mind, improved 
his exterior. It was a change that 
could not but please women; and of 
all women his mother the most. Mrs. 
Beaufort was a lady of high birth; 
and in marrying her, Robert had 
hoped much from the interest of her 
connexions; but a change in the 
ministry had thrown her relations out 
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she was popular—as women, at once 
pretty and inoffensive, generally are. 
To do Mrs. Beaufort justice, she 
had not been privy to the letter her 
husband wrote to Catherine, although 
not wholly innocent of it. The fact 
is, that Robert had never mentioned 
to her the peculiar circumstances that 
made Catherine an exception from 
ordinary rules—the generous proposi- 


tions of his brother to him the night 


of power ; and, beyond her dowry, he | before his death; and, whatever his 
obtained no worldly advantage with ‘incredulity as to the alleged private 
the lady of his mercenary choice. | marriage, the perfect loyalty and faith 
Mrs. Beaufort was a woman whom a that Catherine had borne to the de- 
word or two will describe. She was | ceased,—he had merely observed, “] 
thoroughly commonplace — neither 'must do something, I suppose, for 
bad nor good, neither clever nor silly. |that woman: she very nearly en- 
She was what is called well-bred ; that | trapped my poor brother into marry- 
is, languid, silent, perfectly dressed, ! ing her; and he would then, for what 
and insipid. Of her two children, |I know, have cut Arthur out of the 
Arthur was almost the exclusive fa- estates. Still, I must do something 


vourite, especially after he became the | for her—eh ?” 


_ heir to such brilliant fortunes. For she 


“Yes, I think so. What was she }— 


‘was #0 much the mechanical creature | very low?” 


of the world, that even her affection 
was warm or cold in proportion as the 
world shone on it. Without being 
absolutely in love with her husband, 
she liked him—they suited each 
other; and (in spite of all the temp- 
tations that had beset her in their 
earlier years, for she had been esteemed 
a beauty—and lived, as worldly people 
must do, in circles where examples of 
unpunished gallantry are numerous 
and contagious,) her conduct had ever 
been scrupulously correct. She had 
little or no feeling for misfortunes 
with which she had never come into 
contact ; for those with which she had 
—such as the distresses of. younger 
sons, or the errors of fashionable 
women, or the disappointments of 
“a proper ambition ”—-she had more 
eympathy than might have been 
supposed, and touched on them with 
all the tact of well-bred charity and 
ladylike forbearance. Thus, though 
she waa regarded as a strict person in 
point of moral decorum, yet in society 


“A tradesman’s daughter.” 

“The children should be provided 
for according to the rank of the mo- 
ther; that’s the general rule in such 
cases: and the mothcr should have 
about the same provision she might 
have looked for if she had married a 
tradesman and been left a widow. I 
dare say she was a very artful kind of 
person, and don’t deserve anything ; 
but it is always handsomer, in the 
eyes of the world, to go by the general 
rules people lay down as to money 
matters.” : 

So spoke Mrs. Beaufort. She con- 
cluded her husband had setiled the 
matter, and never again recurred to it. 
Indeed, she had never liked the late 
Mr. Beaufort, whom she considered 
mauvais ton. 

In the breakfast-room at Mr. Beau- 
fort's, the mother and son were seated ; 
the former at work, the latter loung: 
ing by the window: they were net 
alone. In a large elbow-chair sat a 
middle-aged man, listening, or appenz- 
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ing to listen, to the prattle of a beau- 
tiful little girl—Arthur Beaufort’s 
sister. This man was not handsome, 
but there was a certain elegance in his | 
air, and a certain intelligence in his 
countenance, which made his appear- : 
ance pleasing. He had that kind of 
eye which is often seen with red hair 
—an eye of a reddish hazel, with very 
long lashes; the eyebrows were dark, 
and clearly defined; and the short 
hair showed to advantage the contour 
of a small well-shaped head. His 
features were irrecular; the com- 
peexion had been sanguine, but was 
now faded, and a yellow tinge mingled 
with the red. His face was more 
wrinkled, especially round the eyes— 
which, when he laughed, were scarcely 
visible—than is usual even in men 
ten years older. But his teeth were 
still of a dazzling whiteness; nor was 
there any trace of decayed health in 
his countenance. He seemed one who 
had lived hard, but who had much 
yet left in the lamp wherewith to feed 
the wick. At the first glance, he ap- 
peared slight, as he lolled listlessly in 
his chair—almost fragile. But, at a 
nearer examination, you perceived 
that, in spite of the small extremities 
and delicate bones, his frame was con- 
stitutionally strong. Without being 
broad in the shoulders, he was exceed- 
ingly deep in the chest—deeper than 
men who seemed giants by his side; 
and his gestures had the ease of one 
accustomed to an active life. He had, 
indeed, been celebrated in his youth 
for his skill in athletic exercises, 
but & wound, received in a duel many 
years ago, had rendered him lame 
for life—a misfortune which inter- 
fered with his former habits, and 
was ssid to have soured his temper. 
This personage, whose position and 
character will be described hereafter, 
was Lord Lilburne, the brother of 
Mrs, Beaufort. 

** So, Camilla,” said Lord Lilburne 
to his niece, as carelessly, not fondly, 
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he stroked down her glossy ringleta, 
“you don’t like Berkeley Square as 
you did Gloucester Place.” 

“Oh, no! not half somuch! You 
see I never walk out in the fields,* 
nor make daisy-chains at Primrose 
Hill. I don’t know what mamma 
means,” added the child, in a whisper, 
“in saying we are better off here.” 

Lord Lilburne smiled, but the smile 
was a half sneer, 

“ You will know quite soon enough, 
Camilla ; the understandings of young 
ladies grow up very quickly on this 
side of Oxford Street.— Well, Arthur, 
and what are your plans to-day?” 

“Why,” said Arthur, suppressing a 
yawn, “I have promised to ride out 
with a friend of mine, to see a horse 
that is for sale, somewhere in the 
suburbs.” 

As he spoke, Arthur rose, stretched 
himself, looked in the glass, and then 
glanced impatiently at the window. 

“He ought to be here by this 
time.” 

“He! who?” said Lord Lilburne, 
“the horse or the other animal—I 
mean the friend ?” 

“The friend,” answered Arthur, 
smiling, but colouring while he smiled, 
for he half suspected the quiet sneer 
of his uncle. 

“Who is your friend, Arthur?” 
asked Mrs. Beaufort, looking up from 
her work. 

“ Watson, an Oxford man. By the 
by, I must introduce him to you.” 

“Watson! what Watson? what 
family of Watson? Some Watsons 
are good and some are bad,” said Mrs, 
Beanfort, musingly. 

“Then they are very unlike the rest 
of mankind,” observed Lord Lilburne, 
drily. 

“Oh! my Watson is a very gentle- 
manlike person, J assure you,” said 
Arthur, half-laughing, “ and you need 
not be ashamed of him.” Then, rather 
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desirous of turning the conversation, 
he continued, “So my father will be 
back from Beaufort Court to-day.” 

“Yes; he writes in excellent spirits. 
He says the rents will bear raising 
at least ten per cent., and that 
the house will not require much 
repair.” 

Here Arthur threw open the win- 
dow, 

“Ah, Watson! how are you? How 
d’ye do, Marsden? Danvers, too! that’s 
capital! the more the merrier! I will 
be down in an instant. But would 
you not rather come in?” 

“An agreeable inundation,” mur- 
mured Lord Lilburne. “Three at a 
time: he takes your house for Trinity 
College.” 

A loud, clear voice, however, de- 
clined the invitation ; the horses were 
heard pawing without. Arthur seized 
his hat and whip, and glanced to his 
mother and uncle, smilingly. “Good- 
by ! I shall be out till dinner. Kiss me, 
my pretty Milly!” And as his sister, 
who had run to the window, sicken- 
ing for the fresh air and exercise he 
was about to enjoy, now turned to him 
wistful and mournful eyes, the kind- 
hearted young man took her in his 
arms, and whispered while he kissed 
her,— 

“ Get up early to-morrow, and we'll 
have such a nice walk together.” 

Arthur was gone : his mother’s gaze 
had followed his young and graceful 
figure to the door. 

“Own that he is handsome, Lil- 
burne. May I not say more :—has he 
not the proper air?” 

“* My dear sister, your son will be 
rich. As for his air, he has plenty of 
airs, but wants graces.” 

“Then who could polish him like 
yourself ? ” 

“Probably noone. Buthad Iason 
—which Heaven forbid !—he should 
not have me for his Mentor. Place a 
young man-—-(go and shut the door, 
Camilla !)—between two vices—women 
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and gambling, if you want to polish 
him into the fashionable smoothness, 
Entre vous, the varnish is a little 
expensive !” 

Mrs. Beaufort sighed. Lord Lil: 
burne smiled. He had 4 strange plea- 
sure in hurting the feelings of others. 
Besides, he disliked youth: in his 
own youth he had enjoyed so much 
that he grew sour when he saw the 
young. 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort and his 
friends, careless of the warmth of the 
day, were laughing merrily, and talk- 
ing gaily, as they made for the suburb 
of H——. 
“Tt is an out-of-the way place for a 
horse, too,” said Sir Harry Danvers. 

“But I assure you,” insisted Mr. 
Waison, earnestly, “that my groom, 
who is a capital judge, says it is the 
cleverest hack he ever mounted, It 
has won several trotting matches. It 
belonged to a sporting tradesman, 
now done up. The advertisement 
caught me.” 

“Well,” said Arthur, gaily, “at all 
events, the ride is delightful. What 
weather! You must all dine with me 
at Richmond to-morrow—we will row 
back.” 

“And a little chicken hazard, at 
the M——-, afterwards,” said Mr. Mars- 
den, who was an elder not a better 
man than the rest—a handsome, 
saturnine man—-who had just left 
Oxford, and was already known on 
the turf. : 

“ Anything you please,”said Arthur, 
making his horse curvet. 

Oh, Mr. Robert Beaufort! Mr. Ro- 
bert Beaufort! could your prudent, 
scheming, worldly heart but feel what 
devil’s tricks your wealth was playing 
with a son who if poor had, been the’ 
pride of the Beauforts! On one side 
of our pieces of gold we see the saint, 
trampling down the dragon:—False: 
emblem! Reverse it on the coin! In” 
the real use of the gold, it is the- 
dragon who tramples down the saint | { 
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But on—on! the day is bright and|could be hurt! Here’s a sovereign 
your companions merry; make the: for you, my man.” 
best of your green years, Arthur ‘And here’s another,” said Sir 
Beaufort ! Harry ; “so that’s settled. Well, you 
The young men had just entered will join us, Beaufort? You see the 
the suburb of H——, and were spur- yard yonder. We'll wait twenty mi- 
ring on four abreast ata canter. At nutes for you. Come on, Watson.” 
that time an old man, feeling his way The old man had not picked up 
before him with a stick,—for though the sovereigns thrown at his feet, 
not quite blind, he saw imperfectly,— | neither had he thanked the donors. 
was crossing the road. Arthur and| And on his countenance there was a 
his friends, in loud converse, did not | sour, querulous, sesentful expression. 


observe the poor passenger. He 
stopped abruptly, for his ear caught 
the sound of danger—it was too 
late: Mr. Marsden’s horse, hard- 
mouthed, and high-stepping, came 
full against him. Mr. Marsden looked 
down— 

“Hang these old men! always in 
the way,” said he, plaintively, and in 
the tone of a much-injured person, 
and, with that, Mr. Marsden rode on. 
But the others who were younger— 
who were not gamblers—who were 
not yet grinded down into stone by 
the world’s wheels—the others halted. 
Arthur Beaufort leaped from his 
horse, and the old man was already 
in his arms ; but he was severely hurt. 
The blood trickled from his forehead ; 
he complained of pain in his side and 
limbs. 

“Lean on me, my poor fellow! I 
will take you home. Do you live far 
off?” 

“Not many yards. This would not 
have happened if I had had my dog. 
Never mind, sir, go your way. It is 
only an old man—what of that? I 
Wish ] had my dog.” 

“I will join you,” said Arthur to 
his friends; “my groom has the di- 
rection. I will just take the poor old 
man home, and send for a surgeon. I 
shall not be long.” 

“So. like you, Beaufort: the best 
fellow in the world !” said Mr. Watson, 
with some emotion. 


“ Must a man be a beggar because 
he is run over, or because he is half 
blind?” said he, turning his dim, 
wandering eyes painfully towarda 
Arthur. “Well; I wish I had my 
dog !” 

“I will supply his place,” said 
Arthur, soothingly. “Come, lean on 
me—heavier; that’s right. You are 
not so bad,—eh ?” 

“Um!—the sovereigns!—it is 
wicked to leave them in the kennel !” 

Arthur smiled. ‘Here they are, 
sir.” 

The old man slid the coins into his 
pocket, and Arthur continued to talk, 
though he got but short answers, and 
those only in the way of direction, till 
at last the old man stopped at the 
door of a small house, near the church- 
yard, 

After twice ringing the bell, th 
door was opened by a middle-aged 
woman, whose appearance was above 
that of a common menial; dressed, 
somewhat gaily for her years, in a cap 
seated very far back on a black toupet, 
and decorated with red ribands, an 
apron made out of an Indian silk 
handkerchief, a puce-coloured sarcenet 
gown, black silk-stockings, long gilt 
earrings, and a watch at her girdle. 

“ Bless us, and save us, sir! What 
has happened ?” exclaimed this worthy 
personage, holding up her hands, 

«Pish! I am faint: letme in. | 


And there's! don't want your aid any more, sir. 


Marsden positively dismounted, and | Thank you. Good day!” 


looking at his horse's knees as if they 


Not discouraged by this farowell, 


the churlish tone of which fell harm: | 
less on the invincibly sweet temper of 
Arthur, the young man continued to 
assist the sufferer along the narrow 
passage into a little old-fashioned 
parlour; and no sooner was the owner 
deposited on his worm-eaten leather 
chair than he fainted away. On 
reaching the house, Arthur had sent 
his servant (who had followed him 
with the horses) for the nearest sur- 
geon; and while the Woman was still 
employed, after taking off the sufferer's 
cravat, in burning feathers under his 
nose, there was heard a sharp rap and 
a shrill ring. Arthur opened the 
door, and admitted a smart little man 
in nankeen breeches and gaiters. He 
bustled into the room. 

“What's this—bad accident—um— 
um! Sad thing, verysad. Open the 
window. A glass of water—a towel. 
So—so: I see—I see—no fracture— 
contusion. Help him off with his 
coat. Another chair, ma’am ; put up 
his poor legs. What age is he, ma’am 3 
—Sixty-eight! Too old to bleed. 
Thank you. How is it, sir? Poorly, 
to be sure: will be comfortable pre- 
nently—faintish still? Soon put all 
to rights.” : 

“Tray! Tray! Where's 
Where's my dog, Mrs. Boxer ?” 

“ Lord, sir, what do you want with 
your dog now! He is in the back. 

dd.” 


Tray ? 


“And what business has my dog 
in the back-yard?” almost screamed 
the sufferer, in accents that denoted 
no diminution of vigour. “I thought 
a8 soon as my back was turned my 
dog would he ill-used! Why did I go 
without my dog? Let in my dog 
directly, Mrs. Boxer !” 

“All right, you see, sir,” said the 
apothecary, turning to Beaufort, “no 
cause for alarm—very comforting that 
little passion—does him good—sets 
efie’s mind easy. How did it happen! 
Ah, I understand! knocked down— 
might have been worse. Your groom , 
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(sharp fellow !) explained in a trice, 
sir, Thought it was my old friend 
here by the description. Worthy man 
—settled here a many year—very odd 
—eccentric (this in a whisper). Came 
off instantly: just at dinner—cold 
lamb and salad. ‘Mrs, Perkins,’ says 
I, ‘if any one calls for me, I shall be 
at No. 4, Prospect Place.’ Your ser- 
vant observed the address, sir. Oh, 
very sharp fellow! See how the old 
gentleman takes to his do~—fine little 
dog—what a stump of a tail! Deal 
of practice—expect two accouche- 
ments every hour. Hot weather for 
child-birth. Sod says I to Mrs. Per- 
kins, ‘If Mrs. Plummer is taken, or 
Mrs. Everat, or if old Mr. Grub has 
another fit, send off at once to No, 4. 
Medical men should be always in the 
way—that’s my maxim. Now, sir, 
where do you feel the pain ?” 

“Tn my ears, sir.” 

“Bless me, that looks bad. How 
long have you felt it?” 

“Ever since you have been in the 
room.” 

“Oh! I take. Ha! ha!—very ee 
centric—very !” muttered the apothe- 
cary, a little disconcerted. “ Well, 
let him lie down, ma'am. [I'll send 
him a litile quieting draught to be 
taken directly—pill at night, aperient 
in the morning. If wanted, send for 
mo—always to be found. Bless me, 
that my boy Bob’s ring! Please to 
open the door, ma'am. Know his ring— 
very peculiar knack of hisown, Lay 
ten to one it is Mrs. Plummer, or, 
perhaps, Mrs, Everat—her ninth child 
in eight years—in the grocery line. 
A woman in a thousand, sir!” 

Here a thin boy, with veryshort coat- 
sleeves, and very large hands, burst 
into the room with his mouth open. 

“ Sir—Mr. Perkine—sir |” 

“T know—I know—coming. Mrs. 
Plummer or Mra. Everat ?” 

“No, sir; it be the poor lady at 
Mrs. Lacy’s; she be taken desperate. 
Mm, Lacy’s girl has just been over to 
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the shop, and made me run here to j along then; she ought to have some 


you, sir.” 

“Mrs. Lacy’s! oh, I know. Poor 
Mrs. Morton! Bad case—very bad— 
must be off. Keep him quiet, ma’am. 
Good day! Look in to-morrow—nine 
o'clock. Put a little lint with the 
lotion on the head, ma’am. Mrs. 
Morton! Ah! bad job that.” 

Here the apothecary had shuffled 
himself off to the street door, when 
Arthur laid his hand on his arm. 

_ “Mrs. Morton! Did you say 
Morton, sir? What kind of a person 
-—is she very ill?” 

* Hopeless case, sir—general break- 
up. Nice woman—quite the lady— 
known better days, I’m sure.” 

“ Has she any children—sons ?” 

* Two—both away now—fine lads 
-—-quite wrapped up in them—young- 
est especially.” 

“Good heavens! it must be she— 
ill, and dying, and destitute, perhaps,” 
—exclaimed Arthur, with real and 
deep feeling; “I will go with you, 
sir. I fancy that I know this lady— 
that (he added generously) I am re- 
lated to her.” 

“Do you glad to hear it, Come 


one near her besides servants : not but 
what Jenny, the maid, is uncommonly 
kind. Dr. ———-, who attends her 
sometinies, said to me, says he,—'‘ It 
is the mind, Mr. Perkins; I wish we 
could get back her boys.’ ” 

“‘ And where are they 2” 

“’Prenticed out, I fancy. Master 
Sidney ——” | 

“Sidney !” 

* Ah! that was his namce—pretty 
name. D’ye know Sir Sidney Smith? 
—extraordinary man, sir! Master 
Sidney was a beautiful child—quite 
spoiled. She always funcied him 
ailing—always sending forme. ‘Mr. 
Perkins,’ said she, ‘there ’s something 
the matter with my child; I’m sure 
there is, though he won’t own it. He 
has lost his appetite—had a headache 
last night.’ ‘Nothing the matter, 
ma'am,’ says I, ‘wish youd think 
more of yourself.’ These mothers are 
silly, anxious, poor creatures. Nater, 
sir, nater—wonderful thing—nater!— 
Here we are.” 

And the apothecary knocked at the 
private door o* a milliner and hosier’s 
chop. 
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CHAPTER X. - * 


¢¢ Thy child shall live, and I will see it nourish 


"am Titus Andronicus, 


_ As might be expected, the excitement { eyes grow heavier and heavier beneath 
and fatigue of Catherine’s journey to | the clouds of the last sleep. Besides 


-"N—— had considerably accelerated 
the progress of disease. And when 
she reached home, and looked round 
the cheerless rooms, all solitary, all 
hushed—Sidney gone, gone from her 
for ever ; she felt, indeed, as if the last 
reed on which she had leaned was 
broken, and her business npon earth 
was done. Catherine was not con- 
demned to absolute poverty — the 
poverty which grinds and gnaws, the 
poverty of rags and famine. She had 
still left nearly half of such portion of 
the little capital, realised by the sale 
of her trinkets, as had escaped the 
clutch of the law; and her brother 
had forced into her hands a note for 
201. with an assurance that the same 
sum should be paid to her half-yearly. 
Alas! there was little chance of her 
needing it again! She was not, then, 
in want of means to procure the 
common comforts of life. But now 
& new passion had entercd into her 
breast—the passion of the miser; she 
wished to huard every sixpence as 
some little provision for her children. 
What was the use of her feeding a 
lamp nearly extinguished, and which 
was fated to be soon broken up and 
cast amidst the vast lumber-house of 
Death? She would willingly have 
removed into a more homely lodging, 
but the servant of the house had been 
80 fond of Sidney—so kind to him. 
She clung to one familiar face on 
which there seemed to live the reflec- 
tion of her child’s. But she relin- 
quished the first floor for the second ; 
and there, day by day, she felt her 


the aid of Mr. Perkins, a kind enough 
man in his way, the good physician, 
whom she had before consulted, stil} 
attended her, and—refused his fee. 
Shocked at perceiving that she re- 
jected every little alleviation of her 
condition, and wishing at least to 
procure for her last hours the society 
of one of her sons, he had inquired 
the address of the elder; and on the 
day preceding the one in which Arthur 
discovered her abode, he dispatched 
to Philip the following letter :—~ 


“ Srr,—Being called in to attend 
your mother in a lingering illness, 
which I fear may prove fatal, I think 
it my duty to request you to come to 
her as soon as you receive this. Your 
presence cannot but be a great com- 
fort to her. The nature of her illness 
is such that it is impossible to calcu- 
late exactly how long she may be 
spared to you; but I am sure her 
fate might be prolonged, and her re- 
maining days more happy, if she 
could be induced to remove into a 
better air and a more quict neigh- 
bourhood, to take more generous sua- 
tenance, and, above all, if her mind 
could be set more at ease aa to your 
and your brother’s prospects. You 
must pardon me if I have seemed 
inquisitive; but I have sought to draw 
from your mother some particulars as 
to her family and connexions, with a 
Wish to represent to them her state of 
mind. She is, however, very reserved 
on these points, If, however, you have 
relations ‘well to do in the world, £ 
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think some application to them should ' 


be made. I fear the state of her 
affairs weighs much upon your poor 
mother’s mind; and I must leave you 
to judge how far it can be, relieved by 
the good feeling of any gewons upon 
whom she may have legitimate claims. 
At all events, I repeat my wish that 
vou should come to her forthwith. 


ah | am, &ec. ‘13 ” 


eel 


After the physician had despatched | 


this letter, a sudden and marked alter- 


6E 


Catherine made no answer. 

* Good Heavens! Why dol see you 
here? I believed you with your 
friends—your children; provided for 
—as became my father to do. Hi 
assured me that you were 60.” 

Still no answer. 

And then the young man, overpow: 
ered with the feelings of a sympa. 
thising and generous nature, forgetting: 
forawhile Catherine’# weakness, poured 
forth a torrent of inquiries, regrets, and 
self-upbraidings, which Catherine at 


ation for the worse took place in his; first little heeded. But the name of 
patient’s disorder ; and in the visit he | her children repeated again and again, 


had paid that morning, he saw cause to 
fear that her hours on earth would be 


struck upon that chord which, in a 
woman's heart, is the last to break; 


much fewer than he had before anti- and she raised herself in her bed, and 
cipated. He had left her, however, | looked at her visitor wistfully. 


comparatively better; but two hours 


‘Your father,” she said, then— 


after his departure,the symptoms of “your father was unlike my Philip: 


her disease had become very alarm- 
ing, and the good-natured servant 
girl, her sole nurse, and who had, more- 
over, the whole business of the other 
lodgers to attend to, had, as we have 
seen, thought it necessary to summon 
the apothecary in the interval that 
must elapse before she could reach 
the distant part of the metropolis in 
which Dr. —— resided. 

On entering the chamber, Arthur 
felt all the remorse, which of right 
belonged to his father, press heavily 
on his soul. What a contraet, that 
mean and solitary chamber, and its 
eonifortless appurtenances, to the 
graceful and luxurious abode, where 
full of health and hope he had last 
bebeld her, the mother of Philip Beau- 
fort's children! He remained silent 
till Mr. Perkins, after a few questions, 
retired to send his drugs. He then 
approached the bed ; Catherine, though 
very weak and suffering much pain, 
was stillsensible. She turned her dim 
eycs on the young man; but she did 
not recognise his features, 

“You do not remember me?” said 
he, in a voice struggling with tears: 
“Tom Arthur—Arthur Beaufort.” 
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but I see things differently now. For 
me, all bounty is too late; but my 
children—to-morrow they may have 
no mother. The law is with you, but 
not justice! You will be rich and 
powerful; — will you befriend my 
children?” 

“Through life, so help me Hea- 
ven!” exclaimed Arthur, falling on 
his knees beside the bed. 

What then passed between them it 
is needicss to detail ; for it was little, 
save broken repetitions of the same 
prayer and the same response. But 
there was so much truth and earnest- 
ness in Arthur’s voice and counte- 
nance, that Catherine felt as if an 
angel had come there to administer 
comfort. And when late in the day 
the physician entered, he found his 
patient leaning on the breast of her 
young visitor, and looking on his face 
with a happy smile. 

The physician gathered enough 
from the appearance of Arthur and 
the gossip of Mr. Perkins, to conjec- 
ture that one of the rich relations he 
had attributed to Catherine, was ar- 
rived. Alas! for her it was now indeed 
too late! 


° 5 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“T)' ye stand amazed ?—Look o’er thy head, Maximinian ! 
Look to the terror which overhangs thee.” - 
BgAuMONT AND FietcHer ; The Prophetese. 


Purire had been five weeks in his 


new home; in another week, he was 
to enter on his articles of apprentice- 
ship. With a stern, unbending gloom 
of manner, he had commenced the 
duties of his novitiate. He submitted 
to all that was enjoined him. He 
seemed to have lost, for ever the wild 
and unruly waywardness that had 
stamped his boyhood; but he was 
never seen to smile—he scarcely ever, 
opened his lips. His very soul seemed | 
to have quitted him with its faults ;' 
and he performed all the functions of 
his situation with the quiet listless 
regularity of a machine. Only when 
the work was done and the shop 
elosed, instead of joining the family 
circle in the back-parlour, he would 
stroll out in the dusk of the evening, 
away from the town, and not return 
till the hour at which the family re- 
tired to rest. Punctual in all he did, 
he never exceeded that hour. He had 
heard once a-week from his mother; 
and only on the mornings in which he 
expected a letter, did he seem restless 
and agitated. ‘Till the postman en- 
tered the shop, he was as pale as 
death—his hands trembling—his lips 
compressed. When he read the letter 
he became composed; for Catherine 
sedulously concealed from her son the 
state of her health: she wrote cheer- 
fully, besought him to content himself 
with the state into which he had fallen, 
and expressed her joy that in his 
letters he intimated that content; 
for the poor boy’s letters were not less 
considerate than her own. On her 


return from her brother, she had so 
far silenced or concealed her mia- 
givings as to express satisfaction at 
the home she had provided for Sid- 
ney ; and she even held out hopes of 
some future, when, their probation 
finished and their independence se 
cured, she might reside with her sons 
alternately. These hopes redoubled 
Philip's assiduity, and he saved every 
shilling of his weekly stipend; and 
sighed as he thought that in another 
week his term of apprenticeship would 
commence and the stipend cease. 

Mr. Plaskwith could not but be 
pleased on the whole with the dili- 
gence of his assistant, but he was 
chafed and irritated by the sullenness 
of his manner. As for Mrs. Plaskwith, 
poor woman! she positively detested 
the taciturn and moody boy, who 
never mingled in the jokes of the 
circle, nor played with the children, 
nor complimented her, nor added, in 
short, anything to the sociability of 
the house. Mr. Plimmins, who had 
at first sought to condescend, next 
sought to bully ; but the gaunt frame 
and savage eye of Philip awed the 
smirk youth, in spite of himself; and 
he confessed to Mrs. Plaskwith that he 
should not like to meet “the gipsy,” 
alone, on a dark night; to which Mrs. 
Plaskwith replied, as usual, “ that 
Mr. Plimmins always did say the best 
things in the world!” 

One morning, Philip was sent a few 
tiles into the country, to assist in 
cataloguing some books in the librar, 
of Sir Thomas Champerdown—tha. 
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gentleman, who was a scholar, having 
requested that some one acquainted 
with the Greek character might be 
sent to him, and Philip being the 
only one in the shop who possessed 
such knowledge. 

It was evening before he returned. 
Mr. and Mrs. Plaskwith were both in 
the shop as he entered—in fact, they 
had becn employed in talking him 
over. 

“I can't abide him!” cried Mrs. 
Plaskwith. ‘If you choose to take 
him for good, I sha’n’t have an easy 
moment. I’m sure the ’prentice that 
cut his master’s throat at Chatham, 
last week, was just like him.” 

‘ Pghow! Mrs, P.,” said the book- 


seller, taking a huge pinch of snuff, 


as usual, from his waistcoat pocket. 
“T myself was reserved when I was 
young ;—all reflective people are. I 
may observe, by the by, that it was 
the case with Napoleon Buonaparte: 
still, however, I must own he is a 
disagreeable youth, though he attends 
to his business.” 

“And how fond of his money he 
is!” remarked Mrs. Plaskwith: “he 
won't buy himself a new pair of shoes! 
—quite disgraceful! And did you see 
what a look he gave Plimmins, when 
he joked about his indifference to his 
sole? Plimmins tlways does say such 
good things! n 

“He is shabby, certainly,” said 
the bookseller; “ but the value of a 
book does not always depend on the 
binding.” 

“TI hope he is honest!” observed 
Mrs. Plaskwith;—-and here Philip 
entered. 

“ Hum,” said Mr, Plaskwith ; “you 
have had a long day’s work: but I 
suppose it will take a week to finish?” 

“T am to go. again to-morrow morn- 
ing, air: two days more will conclude 
the task.” 

““There’s & letter for you,” cried 


Mrs, Plaskwith ;.“‘ you owes me for it.” 
A letter!” It was not his mother's 


G7 


hand—it was a strange writiny-—~lie 
gasped for breath as he broke the 
seal. It was the letter of the phy- 
sician. 

His mother then was ill—dying— 
wanting, perhaps, the necessnries of 
life, She would have conccaled from 
him her illness and her poverty. His 
quick alarm exaggerated the last into 
utter want;—he uttered a cry that 
rang through the shop, and rushed to 
Mr. Plaskwith. 

“Sir, sir! my mother is dying !-— 
She is poor, poor—perhaps, starving ; 
—money, money !—lend me money! 
—ten pounds !—five!—TI will work 
for you all my life for nothing, but 
lend me the money!” 

“ Hoity-toity!” said Mrs. Plask- 
with, nudging her husband—*“I told 
you what would come of it: it will be 
‘money or life’ next time.” 

Philip did not heed or hear this 
address; but stood immediately before 
the bookseller, his hands clasped—~ 
wild impatience in his eyes. Mre 
Plaskwith, somewhat stupified, re 
mained silent. 

“Do you hear me?—are you hu- 
man?” exclaimed Philip, his emotion 
revealing at once all the fire of his 
character. “I tell you my mother is 
dying; I must go to her! Shall I go 
empty-handed ?—Give me money }” 

Mr. Plaskwith was not a bad-hearted 
man; but he was a formal man and 
an irritable one. The tone his shop- 
boy (for so he considered * Philip) 
assumed to him, before his own wife 
too (examples are very dangerous), 
rather exasperated than moved him. 

“That’s not the way to speak to 
your master;—you forget yourself, 
young man !” 

“ Forget !—But, sir, if she has not 
necessaries—if she is starving?” 

“Fudge!” said Mr. Plaskwith. 
“Mr. Morton writes me word that he 
has provided for your mother! Does’ 
not he, Hannah ?” 

“More fool be, I’m gh Pica such 

; ¥ 
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a fine family of hisown! Don’t look 
at me in that way, young man; I 
won't take it—that I won't! I declare 
my blood friz to see you!” 

“Will you advance me money ?— 
five pounds—only five pounds, Mr. 
Plaskwith?” 

“ Not five shillings! Talk to me in 
this style !—not the man for it, sir !— 
highly improper. Come, shut up the 
shop, and recollect yourself; and, per- 


haps, when Sir Thomas's library is 
done, ee let you go to town. You 


can’t go to-morrow, Alla sham, per- 
haps; eh, Hannah?” 

“Very likely! Consult Plimmins. 
Better come away now, Mr. P. He 
looks like a young tiger.” 

Mrs, Plaskwith quitted the shop for 
the parlour. Her husband putting 
his hands behind his back, and throw- 
ing back his chin, was about to follow 
her. Philip, who had remained for 
the last moment mute and white as 
stone, turned abruptly; and his grief 
taking rather the tone of rage than 
supplication, he threw himself before 
his master, and, laying bis hand on 
his shoulder, said :-— 

“JT leave you—do not let it be with 
a curse, I conjye you, have mercy 
on me!” 

Mr. Plaskwith stopped; and had 
Philip then taken but a milder tone, 
all had been wel. But, accustomed 
from childhood to command—all his 
fierce passions loose within him—de- 
spising the very man he thus implored 
—the boy ruined hisown cause. Indig- 
nant at the silence of Mr. Plaskwith, 
and too blinded by his emotions to 
see that in that silence there was re- 
lenting, he suddenly shook the little 
man with a vehemence that almost 
overset him, and cried :-— 

“You, who demand for five years 
my bones and blood—my body and 
soul—a slave to your vile trade—do 
you deny me bread for a mother’s 
lips a \ 

Trembling with anger and, per- 
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haps, fear, Mr. Plaskwith extricated 
himself from the gripe of Philip, and, 
hurrying from the shop, said, as he 
banged the door :— 

‘“‘ Beg any pardon for this to-night, 
or out you go to-morrow, neck and 
crop! Zounds! a pretty pass the 
world’s come to! I don’t believe a 
word about your mother. Baugh!” 

Left alone, Philip remained for 
some moments struggling with his 
wrath and agony. He then seized 
his hat, which he had thrown off on 
entering—pressed it over his brows— 
turned to quit the shop—when his 
eye fell upon the till. Plaskwith had 
left it open, and the gleam of the coin 
struck his gaze—that deadly smile of 
the arch tempter. Intellect, reason, 
conscience—all, in that instant, were 
confusion and chaos. He cast a 
hurried glance round the solitary and 
darkening room—plunged his hand 
into the drawer, clutched he knew 
not what—silver or gold, as it came 
uppermost—and burst into a loud 
and bitter laugh. That laugh itself 
startled him—it did not sound like 
his own. His face fell, and his knees 
knocked together—his hair bristled 
—he felt as if the very fiend had 
uttered that yell of joy over a fallen 
soul. 

“ No—no—no!” he muttered; “no, 
my mother—not even for thee !” And. 
dashing the money to the ground, he 
fled, like a maniac, from the house, 

At a later hour that same evening, 
Mr. Robert Beaufort returned from 
his country mansion to Berkeley 
Square. He found his wife very un- 
easy and nervous about the non- 
appearance of their only son. Arthur 
had sent home his groom and horses 
about seven o’ clock, with a hurried 
scroll, written in pencil on a blank 
page torn from his pocket-book, and 
containing only these words :— 

“Don't wait dinner for me—I may 
not be home for some hours, I baye 
met with a melancholy adventure, 
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You will approve what I have done 
when we meet.” 

This note a little perplexed Mr. 
Beaufort ; but, as he was very hungry, 
he turned a deaf ear both to his wife’s 
conjectures and his own surmises, till 
he had refreshed himself; and then 
he sent for the groom, and learned 
that, after the accident to the blind 
man, Mr. Arthur had been left at a 
hosier’s in H——. This seemed to 
him extremely mysterious; and, as 
hour after hour passed away, and still 
Arthur came not, he began to imbibe 
his wife’s fears, which were now wound 
up almost to hysterics; and just at 
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Was ajar,—a circumstance which 
seemed very suspicious to Mr. Beau- 
fort. He pushed it open with caution 
and timidity—a candle placed upon. 
a chair in the narrow passage threw 
a sickly light over the flight of 
stairs, till swallowed up by the deep 
shadow from the sharp angle made by 
the ascent. Robert Beaufort stood a 
moment in some doubt whether to 
call, to knock, to recede, or to ad- 
vance, when a step was heard upon 
the stairs above—it came nearer and 
nearer-——a figure emerged from the 
shadow of the last landing-place, and 
Mr, Beaufort, to his great joy, recog: 


midnight he ordered his carriage, and | nised his son. 


taking with him the groom as a guide, | 
set off to the suburban region. 


Mrs. | perceive his father ; 


Arthur did not, however, seem to 
and was about 


Beaufort had wished to accompany to pass him, when Mr. Beaufort laid 
him ; but the husband observing that ; his hand on his arm. 


young men would be young men, and 
that there might possibly be a lady in 
the case, Mrs. Beaufort, after a pause 
of thought, passively agreed that, all 
things considered, she had better 
remain at home. No lady of proper 
decorum likes to run the risk of 
finding herself in a false position. 
Mr. Beaufort accordingly set out 
alone. Easy was the carriage—swift 
were the steeds—and luxuriously the 
wealthy man was whirled along. Not 
& suspicion of the true cause of 
Arthur’s detention crossed him; but 
he thought of the snares of London— 
of artful females in distress ; “a me- 
lancholy adventure” generally implies 
love for the adventnre, and money for 
the melancholy; and Arthur was 
young—generous—with a heart and 
a pocket equally open to imposition. 
Such scrapes, however, do not terrify 
a father when he is a man of the 
world, so much as they do an anxious 
mother ; and, with more curiosity 
than alarm, Mr. Beaufort, after a short 
doze, found hi:nself before the shop 
indicated. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, the door to the private entrance 


“What means all this, Arthur? 
What place are you in?) How you 
have alarmed us!” 

Arthur cast a look upon his father 
of sadness and reproach. 

“Father,” he said, in a tone that 
sounded stern—almost commanding 
—“T will show you where I have 
been : follow me—nay, I say, follow.” 

He turned, without another word 
re-ascended the stairs; and Mr. Beau- 
fort, surprised and awed into mecha- 
nical obedience, did as his son desired. 
At the landing-place of the second 
floor, another long-wicked, neglected, 
ghastly candle emitted its cheerless 
ray. It gleamed through the open 
door of a small bedroom to the left, 
through which Beaufort perceived 
the forms of two women. One (it 
was the kindly maid servant) was 
seated on a chair, and weeping bit- 
terly; the other (it was a hireling 
nurse, in the first and last day of her 
attendance) was unpinning her dingy 
shawl before she lay down to take a 
nap. She turned her vacant, listless 
face upon the two men, put on a 
doleful smile, and decently closed the 
door. 
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“Where are we, I say, Arthur?” 
repeated Mr. Beaufort. Arthur took 
his father’s hand—drew him into a 
room to the right—and taking up the 
candle, placed it on a amall table 
beside a bed, and said, “ Here, sir—in 
the presence of Death ! ” 

Mr. Beaufort cast a hurried and 
fearful glance on the still, wan, serene 
face beneath his eyes, and recog- 
nised in that glancc the features of 
the neglected and the once-adored 
Catherine. 

“ Yes—she, whom your brother so 
loved—the mother of his children— 
died in this squalid room, and far 
from her sons, in poverty, in sorrow ! 
—died of a broken heart! Was that 
well, father? Have you in thisnothing 
to repent?” 

Conscience-stricken and appalled, 
the worldly man sank down on a seat 
beside the bed, and covered his face 
with his hands, 

“ Ay,” continued Arthur, almost 
bitterly —‘‘ay, we, his nearest of kin 
-—-we, who have inherited his lands 
and gold—we have been thus heedless 
of that great legacy your brother 
bequeathed to us:—the things dearest 
to him—the woman he loved—the 
children his death cast, nameless and 
branded, on the world. Ay, weep, 
father ; and while you weep, think of 


the fature, of reparation. I have. 


sworn to that clay to befriend her 
sons; join you, who have all the 
power, to fulfil the promise—join in 
that vow: and may Heaven not visit 
on us both the woes of this bed of 
death !” 

_ “I did not know—I—~I——” fal- 
tered Mr. Beaufort. 

“ But we should have known,” in- 
terrupted Arthur, mournfully. “ Ah, 
my dear father! do not harden your 
heart by false excuses. The dead 
still speaks to you, and commends to 
your care her children. My task here 
is done: O sir! yours is to come. I 
leave you alone with the dead.” 
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So saying, the young man, whom 
the tragedy of the scene had worked 
into a passion and a dignity above 
his usual character, unwilling’to trust 
himself farther to his emotions, turned 
abruptly from the room, fied rapidly 
down the stairs, and left the house. 
As the carriage and liveries of his 
father met his eye, he groaned; for 
their evidences of comfort and wealth 
seemed a mockery to the deceased : 
he averted his face and walked on. 
Nor did he heed nor even perceive a 
form that at that instant rushed by him 
—pale, haggard, breathless—towards 
the house which he had quitted, and 
the door of which he left open, as he 
had found it—open, as the physician 
had lefé it when hurrying, ten minutes 
before the arrival of Mr. Beaufort, 
from the spot where his skill was im- 
potent. Wrapped in gloomy thought, 
alone, and on foot—at that dreary 
hour, and in that remote suburb—the 
heir of the Beauforts sought his splen- 
did home. Anxious, fearful, hoping, 
the outcast orphan flew on to the 
death-room of his mother. 

Mr. Beaufort who had but imper- 
fectly heard Arthur’s parting accents, 
lost and bewildered by the strangeness 
of his situation, did not at first per- 
ceive that he was left alone. Sur- 
prised, and chilled by the sudden 
silence of the chamber, he rose, with- 
drew his hands: from his face, and 
again he saw that countenance so 
mute and solemn. He cast his gaze 
round the dismal roum for Arthur; 
he ealled his name—no answer came ; 
@® superstitious tremor seized upon 
him ; his limbs shook; he sunk once 
more on his seat, and closed his eyes : 
muttering, for the first time, perhaps, 
sinee his childhood, words of peni- 
tence and prayer. He was roused 
from this bitter self-abstraction by & 
deep groan., It seemed to come from 
the bed. Did his ears deceive him? 
had the dead found a voice? He 


| started up in an agony of dreed, and 
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saw opposite to him the livid counie- 
nance of Philip Morton; the Son of 
the Corpse had replaced the Son of 
the Living Man! The dim .and soli- 
tory light fell upon that countenance. 
There, all the bloom and freshness 
natural to: youth seemed blasted ! 
There, on those wasted features, 
played all the terrible power and 
glare of precocious passions,—rage, 
woe, scorn, despair. ‘Terrible is it to 
see upon the face of a boy the storm 
and whirlwind that should visit only 
the strong heart of a man! 

“She is dead !—dead! and in your 
presence!” shouted Philip, with his 
wild eyes fixed upon the cowering 
uncle ; “dead with care, perhaps with 
famine. And you have come to look 
upon your work !” 

“Indeed,” said Beaufort, deprecat- 
ingly, “I have but just arrived: I 
did not know she had been ill, or in 
want, upon my honour. This is all 
a—a—mistake: I—I—came in search 
of—of—another-——” 

** You did not, then, come to relieve 
her?” said Philip, very calmly. “ You 
had not learned her suffering and 
distress, and flown hither in the hope 
that there was yet time to save her? 
“You did not do this? Ha! ha!— 
why did J think it?” 

“Did any one call, gentlemen?” 
said a whining voice at the door; and 
the nurse put in her head, 

“Yes—yes—you may come in,” 
said Beaufort, shaking with nameless 
and cowardly apprehension; but 
Philip had flown to the door, and, 
gazing on the nurse, said, 

“She is a stranger !—see, astranger / 
The son now has assumed his post. 
Begone, woman!” And he pushed 
her away, and drew the bolt across 
the door. 

And then there looked upon him, 
as there had looked upon his reluctant 
companion, calm and holy, the face of 
the peaceful corpse. He burst into 
tears, and fell on his knees go close to. 
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Beaufort that he touched him; he 
took up the heavy hand, and covered 
it with burning kisses. 

“Mother! mother! do not leave 
me! wake, smile once more on your 
gon! I would have breught you 
money, but I could not have asked 
for your blessing, then; mother, I ask 
it now!” 

“If Thad but known—if you had 
but written to me, my dear young 
gentleman—but my offers had been 
refused, and-——” 

“ Offers of a hireling’s pittance to 
her; to her for whom my father would 
have coined his heart's blood into 
gold! My father’s wife !—his wife !— 
offers sg 

He rose suddenly, folded his arms, 
and, facing Beaufort, with a fierce 
determined brow, said,— : 

“ Mark me, you hold the wealth that 
I was trained from my cradle to con- 
sider my heritage. I have worked with 
these hands for bread, and never com- 
plained, except to my own heart and 
soul. I never hated, and never cursed 
you—robber as you were—yes, robber! 
For, even were there no marriage 
save in the sight of God, neither my 
father, nor Nature, nor Heaven, meant 
that you should seize all, and that 
there should be nothing due to the 
claims of affection and blood. He 
was not the less my father, even if 
the Church spoke not on my side. 
Despoiler of the orphan, and derider 
of human love, you are not the less 
a robber, though the law fences you 
round, and men call you honest! But 
I did not hate you for this. Now, in 
the presence of my dead mother— 
dead, far from both her sons—now I 
abhor and curse you. You may think 
yourself safe when you quit this room 
—safe, and from my hatred; you may 
be so: but do not deceive yourself, 
the curse of the widow and the orphan 
shall pursue—it shall cling to you 
and yours—it shall gnaw your heart 
in the midst of splendour—it shall 
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cleave to the heritage of your son!| He opened the door, and pointed 
There shall be a death-bed yet, beside | to the stairs. Beaufort, without a 
which you shall see the spectre of her, word, turned from the room and 
now so calm, rising for retribution departed. He heard the door closed 
from the grave! ‘These words—no, and locked as le descended the 
you never shall forget them—years! stairs; but he did not hear the 
hence they shall ring in your cars,/deep groans and vehement sobs in 
and freeze the marrow of your bones! which the desolate orphan gave vent 
And now begone, my father’s brother, to the anguish which succeeded to 
—begone from my mother’s corpse to | the less sacred paroxysm of revenge 
your luxurious home ?” and wrath. 
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“Wbend ward's und wurde Morgen 
Neimmer, nimmer ftand ich til." 
Scuutzr: Der Pilgrin. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


* Incubo. Look to the cavalier. 


* * * 


What ails he? 
* * % 


Hostess. And in such good clothes, too!” 4 - 
BgAUMONT AND FLetcHER; Love's Pilgrimage. 


‘ Theod. I have a brother—there my last hope! 
Thus as you find me, without fear or wisdom, 
I pow am only child of Hope and Danger.” —~IJdid. 


Tue time employed by Mr. Beaufort unwilling an actor. With that more 


in reaching his home was haunted by 
gloomy and confused terrors. He 
felt inexplicably as if the denuncia- 
tions of Philip were to visit less him- 
self than his son. He trembled at 
the thought of Arthur meeting this 
strange, wild, exasperated scatterling 
—perhaps on the morrow—in the 
very height of his passions. And yet, 
after the scene between Arthur and 
himself, he saw cause to fear that he 
might not be able to exercise a suffi 
cient anthority over his son, however 
naturaily facile and obedient, to pre- 
vent his return to the house of death. 
In this dilemma he resolved, as is 
usual with cleverer men, even when 
yoked to yet feebler hclpmates, to 
hear if his wife had anything com. 
forting or sensible to say upon the 
subject. Accordingly, on reaching 
Berkeley Square, he went straight to 
Mrs. Beaufort; and having relieved 
her mind as to Arthur's safety, related 
“the scene in which he had been so 


ively susceptibility which belongs to 

most women, however comparatively 

unfeeling, Mrs. Beaufort made greater 

allowance than her husband for the 

excitement Philip had betrayed. Still 
Beaufort’s description of the dark 
menaces, the fierce countenance, the 
brigand-like form, of the bereaved 
son, gave her very considerable ap- 
prehensions for Arthur, should the 
young men meet; and she willingly. 
coincided with her husband in the 
propriety of using all means of parental 
persuasion or command to guard 
against such an encounter. But, in 
the mean while, Arthur returned not, 
and new fears seized the cnxious 
parents. He had gone forth alone, in 
a remote suburb of the metropolis, at 
a late hour, himself under strong ex- 
citement. He might have returned 
to the house, or have lost his way 
amidst some dark haunts of violence 
and crime; they knew not where to 
send, or what to suggest. Day already 
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began to dawn, and still he came not. 
At length, towards five o’clock, a loud 
rap was heard at the door, and Mr. 
Beaufort, hearing some bustle in the 
hall, descended. He saw his son 
borne into the hall from a hackney- 
coach by two strangers, pale, bleed- 
ing, and apparently insensible. His 
nrst thought was that he had been 
murdered by Philip. He uttered a 
feeble cry, and sank down bese hi, 
son, 

“Don’t be darnted, sir,” said one of 
the strangers, who seemed an artisan ; 
“T don't think he be much hurt. 
‘You sees he was crossing the street, 
and the coach ran against him; but 
it did not go over his head; it be 
only the stones that makes him bleed 
so: and that’s a mercy.” 

“A providence, sir,” said the other 
man; “but Providence watches over 
us all, night and day, sleep or wake. 
Hem! We were passing at the time 
from the meeting—the Odd Fellows, 
sir—and so we took him, and got him 
a coach ; for we found his card in his 
pocket. He could not épeak just 
then ; but the rattling of the coach 
did him a deal of good, for he groaned 
—my eyes! how he groaned !—did 
not he, Burrows?” 

“Tt did one’s heart good to hear 
him.” 

“Run for Astley Cooper—you—go 
to Brodie. . Good Heavens! he is 
dying. Be quick—quick !” cried Mr. 
Beaufort to his servants, while Mrs, 
Beaufort, who had now gained the 
spot, with greater presence of mind 
had Arthur conveyed into a room. 

“Tt is a judgment upon me,” 
groaned Beaufort, rooted to the stone 
of his hall, and left alone- with the 
strangers. 

“No, sir, it is not a judgment, it is 
a providence,” said the more sanctimo- 
nious and better dressed of the two 
men: “for, put the question, if it had 
been a judgment, the wheel would 
have gone over him; but it didn’t; 
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and, whether he dies or not, I shall 
always say that if that’s not a provi- 
dence, I don’t know what is. We have 
come a long way, sir; and Burrows is 
a poor man, though I’m well to do.” 

This hint for money restored Beau- 
fort to his recollection; he put his 
purse into the nearest hand out- 
stretched to clutch it, and muttered 
forth something like thanks. 

“Sir, may the Lord bless you! and 
I hope the young gentleman will do 
well. I am sure you have cause to be 
thankful that he was within an inch 
of the wheel; was not he, Burrows? 
Well, it’s enough to convert a heathen, 
But the ways of Providence are mys- 
terious, and that’s the truth of it. 
Good night, sir.” 

Certainly it did seem as if the 
curse of Philip was already at its 
work. An accident almost similar to 
that which, in the adventure of the 
blind man, had led Arthur to the 
clue of Catherine, within twenty-four 
hours stretched Arthur himself upon 
his bed. The sorrow Mr. Beaufort 
had not relieved, was now at his own 
hearth. But there, were parents and 
nurses, and great physicians and 
skilful surgeons, and all the army that 
combine against Death,—and there, 
were ease, and luxury, and kind eyes, 
and pitying looks, and all that can take 
the sting from pain. And thus, the 
very night on which Catherine had 
died, broken down, and worn-out, 
upon & strange breast, with a feeless 
doctor, and by the ray of a single 
candle, the heir to the fortunes once 
destined to her son wrestled also with 
the grim Tyrant, who seemed, how- 
ever, scared from his prey by the arts 
and luxuries which the world of rich 
men raises up in defiance of the 
grave. 

Arthur was, indeed, very seriously 
injured ; one of his ribs was broken, 
and he had received two severe con- 
tusions on the head. To insensibility 
succeeded fever, followed by delirium, 
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He was in imminent danger for several 
days. If anything could console his 
parents for such an affliction, it was 
the thought that, at least, he was saved 
from the chance of meeting Philip. 
Mr. Beaufort, in the instinct of that 
capricious and fluctuating consciertée 
which belongs to weak minds, which 
remains still, and drooping, and lifeless, 
as aflagon a mast-head during thecalm 
of prosperity, but flutters, and flaps, 
and tosses when the wind blows and 
the wave heaves, thought very acutely 
and remorsefully of the condition of 
the Mortons, during the danger of his 
own son. So far, indeed, from his 
anxiety for Arthur monopolising all 
his care, it only sharpened his charity 
towards the orphans; for many a man 
becomes devout and good when he 
fancies he has an immediate interest 
in appeasing Providence. The morn- 
ing after Arthur's accident, he sent 
for Mr. Blackwell. He commissioned 
him to see that Catherine’s funeral 
rites were performed with all due 
care and attention; he bade him ob- 
tain an ‘interview with Philip, and 
assure the youth of Mr. Beaufort’s 
good and friendly disposition towards 
him, and to offer to forward his views 
in any course of education he might 
prefer, or any profession he might 
adopt; and he earnestly counselled 
the lawyer to employ all his tact and 
delicacy in conferring with one of so 
proud and fieryatemper. Mr. Black- 
well, however, had no tact or delicacy 
to employ: he went to the house of 
mourning, forced his way to Philip, 
and the very exordium of his harangue, 
which was devoted to praises of the 
extraordinary generosity and bene- 
volence of his employer, mingled with 
condescending admonitions towards 
gratitude from Philip, so exasperated 
the boy, that Mr. Blackwell was ex- 
tremely glad to get out of the house 
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mediately with a fashionable under- 
taker, and gave orders for a very 
genteel funeral. He thought after 
the funeral that Philip would be in a 
less excited state of mind, and more 
likely to hear reason; he, therefore, 
deferred a second interview with the 
orphan till after that event; and, in 
the mean while, despatched a letter to 
Mr. Beaufort, stating that he had 
attended to his instructions; that the 
orders for the funeral were given; 
but that at present Mr. Philip Mor- 
ton’s mind was a little disordered, 
and that he could not calmly discuss 
the plans for the future suggested by 
Mr. Beaufort. He did not doubt, 
however, that in another interview all 
would be arranged according to the 
wishes his client had so nobly con- 
veyed to him. Mr. Beaufort’s con- 
acience on this point was therefore set 
at rest. 

It was a dull, close, oppréssive 
morning, upon which the remains of 
Catherine Morton were consigned to 
the grave. With the preparations for 
the funeral Philip did not interfere; 
he did not inquire by whose orders 
all that solemnity of mutes, and 
coaches, and black plumes, and crape- 
bands, was appointed. If his vague 
and undeveloped conjecture ascribed 
this last and vain attention to Robert 
Beaufort, it neither lessened the sullen 
resentment he felt against his uncle, 
nor, on the other hand, did he con- 
ceive that he had a right to forbid 
respect to the dead, though he might 
reject service for the survivor. Since 
Mr. Blackwell’s visit, he had remained 
in a sort of apathy or torpor whieh 
seemed to the people of the house 
to partake rather of indifference than 
woe, 

The funeral was over; and Philip 
had returned to the apartments occu- 
pied by the deceased; and now, for 


with a whole skin. He, however, did | the first time, he set himself to 
not neglect the more formal part of} examine what papers, &c., she had left 


his mission; but communicated im- | behind. 


In an old escritoire, he 
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found, first, various packets of letters 
in his futher’s handwriting, the cha- 
racters in many of them faded by 
time. He opened a few; they were 
the earliest love-letters, He did not 
dare to read above a few lines; so 
much did their living tenderness and 
breathing, frank, hearty passion, con- 
trast with the fate of the adored one. 
In those letters, the very heart of the 
writer seemed to beat! Now both 
hearts alike were stilled! And Gaosr 
ealled vainly unto Gost! 

He came, at length, to a letter in 
his mother’s hand, addressed to him- 
self, and dated two days before her 
death. He went to the window and 
gasped in the mists of the sultry air 
for breath. Below, were heard the 
noises of London; the shrill cries of 
itinerant venders, the rolling carts, 
the whoop of boys returned for a while 
from school; amjdst all these rose one 
loud, merry peal of laughter, which 
drew his attention mechanically to 
the spot whence it came; it was at 
the threshold ofa public-house, before 
which stood the hearse that had con- 
veyed his mother’s coffin, and the gay 
undertakers, halting there to refresh 
themselves. He closed the window 
with a groan, retired to the farthest 
corner of the room, and read as 
‘ollows :— 


“My peangst Poizir,—When you 
read this, I shall be no more. You 
‘and poor Sidney will have neither 
father nor mother, nor fortune, nor 
name. Heaven is more just than 
mn, and in Heaven is my hope for 
yon. You, Philip, are already past 
childhood ; your nature is one formed, 
I think, to wrestle anecessfully with 
the world. Guard against your own 
passions, and you may bid defiance to 
the obstacles that will beset your path 
in life. And lately, in our reverses, 
Philip, you have so subdued those 
passions, so schooled the pride and 
impetuosity of your childhood, that I 
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have contemplated your prospects 
with less fear than I used to do, even 
when they seemed so brilliant. For- 
give me, my dear child, if I have con- 
cealed from you my state of health, 
and if my death be a sudden and 
unlooked-for shock. Do not grieve 
for me too long. For myself, my 
release is indeed escape from the 
prison-house and the chain—from 
bodily pain and mental torture, which 


‘may, I fondly hope, prove some ex- 


piation for the errors of a happier 
time. For I did err, when, even from 
the least selfish motives, I suffered 
my union with your father to remain 
concealed, and thus ruined the hopes 
of those who had rights upon me 
equal even to his. But, O Philip! 
beware of the first false steps into 
deceit; beware, too, of the passions, 
which do not betray their fruit till 
years and years after the leaves that 
look so green and the blossoms that 
seem so fair. 

“T repeat my solemn injunction— 
Do not grieve for me; but strengthen 
your mind and heart to receive the 
charge that I now confide to you— 
my Sidney, my child, your brother! 
He is so soft, so gentle; he has been 
go dependent for very life upon me, 
and we are parted now for the first 
and last time. He is with strangers ; 
and—and—0O Philip, Philip? watch 
over him for the love you bear, not 
only tohim, buttome! Bo to hima 
father as well as a brother. Pat your 
stout heart against the world, so that 
you may screen him, the weak child, 
from its malice. He has. not your 
talents nor strength of character; 
without you he is nothing. Live, toil, 
rise for his sake not less than your 
own. If you knew how this heart 
beats as I write to you, if you could 
conceive what comfort I take for Aim 
from my confidence in you, you would 
feel a new spirit—my spirit—my 
mother-spirit of love, and forethought, 
and vigilance, enter into you while 
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you read. See him when I am gone 
—comfort and soothe him. Happily 
he is too young yet to know all his 
loss; and do not let him think un- 
kindly of me in the days to come, for 
he is & child now, and they may 
poison his mind against me more 
easily than they can yours, Think, if 
he is unhappy hereafter, he may forget 
how I loved him, he may curse those 
who gave him birth. Forgive me all 
this, Philip, my son, and heed it 
well. 

“And now, where you find this 
letter, you will see a key; it opens a 
well in the burean in which I have 
hoarded my little savings. You will 
see that I have not died in poverty. 
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Take what there is, young as you are 
you may want it more now than 
hereafter. But hold it in trust for 
your brother as well as yourself. If 
he is harshly treated (and you will go 
and see him, and you will remember 
that he would writhe under what you 
might scarcely feel), or if they over- 
task him (he is so young to work yet), 
it may find him a home near you. 
God watch over and guard you both! 
You are orphans now. But Hz has 
told even the orphans to call him 
‘Father!’ ” 


When he had read this letter, 
Philip Morton fell upon his knee, 
and prayed. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘His curse! Dost comprehend what that word means ? 
Shot from a father’s angry breath."—JameEs SHIRLEY: The Brothers. 


'¢ This term is fatal, and affrights me.”"—Jbid. 
‘¢ Those fond philosophers that magnify 
* 


Our human nature 


* 


Conversed but little with the world—they knew not 
The fierce vexation af community /""—Ibid. 


Ayrer he had recovered his self-pos- 
session, Philip opened the well of the 
bureau, and was astonished and 
affected to find that Catherine had 
saved more than 100/. Alas! how 
much must she have pinched herself 
to have hoarded this little treasure | 
After burning his father's love-letters, 
and some other papers, which he 
deemed useless, he made up a little 
bundle of those trifling effects belong- 
ing to the deceased, which he valued 
as memorials and relics of her, quitted 
the apartment, and descended to the 
parlour behind the shop. On the way 
he met with the kind servant, and 
recalling the grief that she had mani- 
fested for his mother since he had 
been in-the house, he placed two sove- 
reigns in her hand. “And now,” 
said he, as the servant wept while he 
spoke,—“‘ now I can bear to ask you 
what I have not before done. How 
did my poor mother die? Did she suf- 
fer much !—or—or——” 

‘She went off like a lamb, sir,” said 
the girl, drying her eyes. “ You see 
the gentleman had been with her all 
the day, and she was much more easy 
und comfortable in her mind after he 
came.” : 

“The gentleman! Not the gentle- 
man I found here?” 

“Oh, dear no! Not the pale mid- 
die-aged gentleman nurse and I saw 


the young, soft-spoken gentleman who 
came in the morning, and said as how 
he was a relation. He stayed with 
her till she slept ; and, wnen she woke, 
she smiled in his face—I shall never 
forget that smile—for I was standing 
on the other side, as it might be here, 
and the doctor was by the window, 
pouring out the doctor's stuff in the 
glass ; and so she looked on the young 
gentleman, and then looked round at 
us all, and shook her head very gently, 
but did not speak. And the gentle- 
man asked her how she felt, and she 
took both his hands and kissed them; 
and then he put his arms round and 
raised her up, to take the physic like, 
and she said then, ‘ You will never 
forget them ?’ and he said, ‘ Never.’— 
I don’t know what that meant, sir!” 

“ Well, well—go on.” 

“And her head fell back on’ hig 
buzzom, and she looked so happy; 
and, when the doctor came to the 
bedside,——-she was quite gone.” 

“And the stranger had my post! 
No matter; God bless him — God 
bless him. Who was he? what was 
his name?” 

“T don’t know, sir; he did not say. 
He stayed after the doctor went, and 
cried very bitterly; he took en more 
than you did, sir.” ote 

ce Ay.” 

“And the other gentleman came 


go down, as the clock struck two. But | just as he was a-going, and they did 
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heard him through the wall as nurse 
and I were in the next{po9m, speak as 
if he was scolding ; bu he did not atay 
long.” 

7 And has never been seen since?” 

‘No, sir! Perh ps missus can tell 
you more about him, But won't you 
take something, sir? Do—you look 
SO pale.” 

Philip, wit 
her gently 


not seem to like i for I 












out speaking, pushed 
ide, and went slowly 
down tho sthirs, He entered the par- 
lour, wher¢ two or three children were 
seated, p ying at dominoes: he de. 
spatched/ one for their motner, tne 
mistresy of the shop, who came in, 
and dropped him a courtesy, with a 
very S rave, sad face, as was proper. 

, “am going to leave your house, 


M224 ; and I wish tosettle any little 
arre 








O sir! don’t mention it,” said 
} landlady ; and, as she spoke, she 
a piece of paper from her bosom, 
neatly folded, and laid it. on the 
“And here, sir,” she added, 
g from the same depository a 
“here is the ecard left by the 
man who saw to the funeral. 
He cAjied half an hour ago, and bade 
, With his compliments, that 
4d wait on you to-morrow at 
slevein o'clock. So I hope you won't 
£&®; yet: for I think he means to settle 
everything for you; he said as much, 
air.” = 'Y 
Philip glanced over the card, and 
read, “ Mr. George Blgckwell, Lin- 
coln’s Iun.” His brow grew dark—he 
let the card fall.on the ground, put 
his foot on it with a quiet scorn, and 
muttered to Himself, “The lawyer 
‘ghall not bribe me out of my curse!” 
e turned to. the total of the bill— 









nO’ heavy, for poor Catherine had 
“SWularly defrayed the expense of her 
scabty maintenance and humble lodg- 
NSO paid the money, and, as the 


lanteniedy wrote the receipt, he asked, 


“Waiho was the gentleman — the! 
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younger gentleman—who called in 
the morning of the day my mother 
died?” 

“ Oh, sir! I am so sorry I did not get 
his name. Mr. Perkins said that he 
was some relation, Very odd he has 
never been since. But he'll be sure 
to call again, sir ; you had much better 
stay here.” 

“No: it does not signify. All that 
he could do is done. But stay, give 
him this note, if he should call.” 

Philip, saking the pen from the 
landlad’ys band, hastily wrote (while 
Mrs. wacy went to bring him sealing- 
waa and a light) these words :-— 


“IT cannot guess who you are: they 
say that you call yourself a relation ; 
that must be some mistake. I knew 
not that my poor mother had relations 
so kind. But, whoever you be, you 
soothed her last hours—she died in 
your arms; and if ever—years, long 
years hence—wo should chance to 
meet, and I can do anything to aid 
another, my blood, and my life, and 
my heart, and my soul, all are slaves 
to your will. If you be really of her 
kindred, I commend to you my bro- 
ther; he is at ——, with Mr. Morton. 
If you can serve him, my mother's 
soul will watch over you as a guardian 
angel. As for me, | ask no help from 
any one: I go into the world and will 
carve out my own way. So much do 
I shrink from the thought of charity 
from others, that I do not believe I 
could bless you as 1 do now if your 
kindness to me did not close with the 
stone upon my mother's grave. 

“ Pri.” 


He sealed this letter, and gavo it to 
the woman. 

“Oh, by the by,” said she, “I had 
forgot; the Doctor said that if you 
would send for him, he would be most 
happy to call on you, and give yo. 
any advice.” 

“ Very well.” 

@ 
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~ “ And what shall I say to Mr. Black- 
“well?” 

“That he may tell his employer to 
remeniber our last interview.” 

With that, Philip took up his bundle 
and strode from the house. He went 
first to the churchyard, where his 
mother’s remains had been that day 
interred. It was near at hand, a 
quiet, almost a rural, spot. The gate 
stood ajar, for there was a public path 
through the churchyard, and Philip 
entered with a noiseless tread. It was 
then near evening; thesun had broken 
out from the mists of the earlier day, 
and the westering rays shone bright 
and holy upon the solemn place. 

“‘ Mother! mother!” sobbed the 
orphan, as he fell prostrate before that 
fresh green mound: “here—here I 
have come to repeat my cath, to swear 
again that I will be faithful to the 
eharge you have intrusted to your 
wretched son! And at this hour I 
dare ask if there be on this earth one 
‘more miserable and forlorn?” 

As words to this effect struggled 
from his lips, a loud, shrill voice—the 
cracked, painful voiee of weak age 
wrestling with strong passion, rose 
‘close at hand. 

“ Away, reprobate! thou art ac- 
mursed 1” 


Philip started, and shuddered as if. 


she words were addressed to himself, 
and from the grave. But, as he rose 
on his kmee, and tossing the wild hair 
from his eyes, looked confusedly round, 
he saw, at a short distance, and in the 
‘shadow of the wall, two forms; the 
-one, an old man with grey hair, who 
‘was seated on a crumbling wooden 
tomb, facing the setting sun; the 
‘other, © man apparently yet in the 
‘wigour of life, who appeared bent as 
in humble supplication. The old 
‘man’s hands were out-stretched over 
ithe head of the younger, as if suiting 
terrible action to the terrible words, 
and, after ® moment's pause—a. mo- 
anent, but it seemed far longer to 
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was heard a deep, wild, 
Philip—therq ‘rom a dog that eowered 
ghastly howl N in’s feet; a howl, per- 
att the old ™ +t the passion of his 
nei .e animal might asso- 
master, which — - 
ciate with danger} r!” said the sup- 
“Father! fathQ v, “yourvery dog 
pliant, reproachfall}, 
rebukes your curse. 







thou left me on-earth ba: 
hast made me loathe 
friends, for thou hast mad'yst covered 
mine own name. Thou nN turned 
it with disgrace,—thou h wd,—thy 
mine old age into a by-wilt 
crimes leave me solitary in t 
of my shame!” 
“Tt is many years since w 
father; we may never mect ag 
shall we part thus?” », in 
“ Thus, aha!” said the old mat bm- 
a tone of withering sarcasm : “1 cay!” 
prehend,—you are come for monetg if 
At this taunt the gon started atjead 
stung by a serpent; raised his hand 
to its full height, folded his arms, ; 
replied,— han 
“ Sir, you wrong me: for more # ms. 
twenty years I have maintainedthout 
self—no matter how, but wimorse 
taxing you—and now, I felt nérd me, 
for having suffered you to discal: ‘apy, 
—now, when you are old and helprgx.+ 
and, I heard, blind: and you nigh : 
want aid, even from your poor, good. 
for-nothing son. But I have done. 
Forget—not my sins, but this inter- 
view. Repealyour curse, father, I have 
enough on my head without yours; 
and so—let the son at least bless the 
father who curses him. Farewell!” | 
The speaker turned as he thus said; 
with a voice that trembled at thp, 
close, and brushed rapidly by Phil to 
whom he did not, however, appeatfred 
perceive; but Philip, by the last thot 
beam of the sun, saw again it 
marked storm-beaten face whicPand 
was difficult, once seen, te forget, those 
recognised the stranger, on 
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breast be bad slept the night of his 
fatal visit to R——. 

The old man’s imperfect vision did 
not detect the departure of his son, 
but his face changed and softened as 
the latter strode silently through the 
rank grass. 

“ William !” he said at last, gently; 
“William!” and the tears rolled 
down his furrowed cheeks; “ my 
son!” but that son was gone—the 
old man listened for reply —none 
came. “ He has left me—poor Wil- 
liam !-—we shall never meet again ;” 
and he sank once more on the old 
tombstone, dumb, rigid, motionless— 
an image of Time himself in his own 
domain of Graves. The dog crept 
closer to bis master, and licked his 
nand, Philip stood for a moment in 
thoughtful silence: his exclamation 
of despair had been answered as ly 
his better angel. There was a being 
more miscrable than himself; and 
the Accursed would have envied the 
Bereaved ! 

The twilight had closed in; the 
earliest star—the star of Memory and 
Love, the Hesperus hymned by every 
poet since the world began—was fair 
in the arch of heaven, as Philip quitted 
the spot, with a spirit more reconciled 
to the future, more softened, chast- 
ened, attuned to gentle and pious 
thoughts, than perhaps ever yet had 
made his soul dominant over the deep 
and dark tide of his gloomy passions. 
He went thence to a neighbouring 
3culptor, and paid beforehand for a 
plain tablet to be placed above the 
grave he had left. He had just quitted 
that shop, in the same street, not many 
doors removed from the house in which 
his mother had breathed her last. He 
was puusing by a crossing, irresolute 
whether to repair at once to the home 
assigned to Sidney, or to seek some 
shelter in town for that night, when 
three men who were on the opposite 
side of the way suddenly caught sight 
of him. 
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“There he is-there he is; stop, 
sir !——stop!” 

Philip heard these words, looked up 
and recognised the voice and the per- 
son of Mr. Plaskwith; the bookseller 
was accompanied by Mr. Plimmins 
and a sturdy, ill-favoured stranger. 

A nameless feeling of fear, rage, and 
disgust seized the unhappy boy, and 
at the same momenta ragged vagae 
bond whispered to him, “Stump it, 
my cove; that’s a Bow Street runner.” 

Then there shot through Philip’ 
mind the reeollection of the mone; 
he had scized, though but to dash 
away: was he now—he, still to his 
own conviction, the heir of an ancient 
and spotless name——to be hunted as 
a thief; or, at the best, what right 
over his person and his liberty had he 
given to his taskmaster? Ignorant of 
the law—the law only seemed to him, 
as it ever does to the ignorant and 
the friendless—a Foe. Quicker than 
lightning these thoughts, which it 
takes so many words to deacribe, 
flashed through the storm and dark- 
ness of his breast; and at the very 
instant that Mr. Plimmins had laid 
hands on his shoulder his resolution 
was formed. The instinct of self beat 
loud at his heart. With a bound—a 
spring that sent Mr. Plimmins sprawl- 
ing in the kennel, he darted across 
the road, and fled down an opposite 
lane. 

“Stop him! stop!” cried the book- 
seller, and the officer rushed after him 
with almost equal speed. Lane after 
lane, alley after alley, fied Philip; 
dodging, winding, breathless, pant- 
ing; and lane after lane, alley after 
alley, thickened at his heels the crowd 
that pursued. The idle and the curi- 
ous, and the officious,—ragged boys, 
ragged men, from stall and from cellar, 
from corner and from crossing, joined 
in that delicious chase, which runs 
down young Error till it sinks, teo 
often, at the door of the gaol or 
the foot of the gallows. But Philip 
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slackened not his pace; he began to 
distance his pursuers. He was now 
in a street which they had not yet 
entered—a quiet strect, with few, if 
any, shops. Before the threshold of a 
better kind of public-house, or rather 
tavern, to judge by its appearance, 
lounged two men; and while Philip 
flew on. the cry of “Stop him!” had 
changed as the shout passed to new 
voices, into “Stop the thief/”—that 
cry yet howled in the distance. 
One of the loungers seized him: 
Philip, desperate and ferocious, struck 
at him with all his force; but the 
blow was scarcely felt by that Hercu- 
ican frame. 

** Pish!” said the man scornfully ; 
“I am no spy; if you run from justice, 
1 would help you to a sign-post.” 

Struck by the voice, Philip looked 
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hard at the speaker. It was the voice 
of the Accursed Son. 

“Save me! you remember me?” 
said the orphan, faintly. 

“Ah! I think I do; poor lad! 
Follow me—this way !” 

The stranger turned within the 
tavern, passed the hall through a sort 
of corridor that led into a back-yard 
which opened upon a nest of courts or 


“ You are safe for the present; I will 
take you where you can tell me all at 
your case—Sec!” As he spoke they 
emerged into an open street, and the 
guide pointed to a row of hackney- 
coaches. “ Be quick—get in. Coach- 
man, drive fast to ~——.” Philip did 
not hear the rest of the direction, 

Our story returns to Sidney. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘ Nous vous mettrons a couvert 
Repondit le pot de fer : 
Si quelque matiére dure 
Vous menace d‘aventure, 
Entre deux je passerai, 
Et du coup vous sauverai 


x ‘e 


* * 


Le pot d¢ terre en souffre 1" #—La Fontaine. 


“ Srpney, come here, sir! What have 
you been at? you have torn your frill 
into tatters! How did you do this! 
Come, sir, no lies.” 

“ Indeed, ma'am, it was not my 
fault. I just put my head out of the 
window to see the coach go by, and a 
nail caught me here.” 

“ Why, you little plague! you have 
scratched yourself—you are always in 
mischief. What business had you to 
look after the coach ?” 

“ T don’t know,” said Sidney, hang- 
ing his head ruefully. 

‘“‘ La, mother!” cried the youngest 
of the cousins, a square-built, ruddy, 
coarse-featured urchin, about Sidney’s 
age,— La, mother, he never see a 
coach in the street when we are at 
play but he runs arter it.” 

“ After, not arter,” said Mr. Roger 
Morton, taking the pipe from his 
mouth. 

‘“* Why do you go after the coaches, 
Sidney?” said Mrs. Morton; “it is 
very naughty ; you will be run over 
some day.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sidney, who 
during the whole colloquy, had been 
trembling from head to foot. 

“¢ Yes, ma’am,’ and ‘no ma’am: 


* We, replied the Iron Pot, will shield 
you: should any hard substance menace 
you with danger, I'll intervene, and save 
you from the ehock * * # The Earthen, 
Pot was the sufferer ! 


t 


you have no more manners than o 
cobbler’s boy.” 

“ Don’t tease the child, my dear ; 
he is crying,” said Mr. Morton, more 
authoritatively than usual. ‘‘ Come 
here, my man!” and the worthy 
uncle took him in his lap and held 
his glass of brandy-and-water to his 
lips ; Sidney, too frightened to refuse, 
sipped hurriedly, keeping his large 
eyes fixed on his aunt, as children do 
when they fear a cuff. 

* You spoil the boy morc than yor 
do your own flesh and blood,” said 
Mrs. Morton, greatly displeased. 

If{ere Tom, the youngest-born before 
described, put his mouth to his 
mother’s ear, and whispered loud 
enough to be heard by all,—“ He 
runs arter the coach ‘cause he thinks 
his ma may beinit. Who’s home-sick 
I should like to know? Ba! Baa!” 

The boy pointed his finger over his 
mother’s shoulder, and the other 
children burst into a loud giggle. 

* Leave the room, all of you,—leave 
the room!” said Mr. Morton, rising 
angrily and stamping his foot. 

The children, who were in great 
awe of their father, huddled and 
hustled each other to the door; but 
Tom, who went last, bold in his 
mother’s favour, popped his head 
through the door-way, and cried, 
“ Good bye, little home-sick !” 

A sudden slap in the face from hi- 
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father changed his chuckle into a very | vanity. His contrast to her own 
different kind of music, and a loud | rough, coarse children grated on her, 
indignant sob was heard without for and set the teeth of her mind on edge. . 
some moments after the door was “There, child; don’t tread on my / 
closed. gown; you arc so awkward: say your’ 
“Tf that’s the way you behave to prayers, and don’t throw off the 
your children, Mr. Morton, I vow you counterpane! I don't like slovenly 
sha’n’t have any more if I can help it. boys.” 
Don’t come near me—don’t touch Sidney put his finger in his mouth, 
me!” and Mrs. Morton assumed the drooped, and vanished. 
resentful air of offended beauty. “ Now, Mrs. M.,” said Mr. Morton 
* © Pshaw!” growled the spouse,and abruptly, and knocking out the ashes 
he reseated himsclf and resumed his of his pipe; “now Mrs. M., one word 
pipe. There was a dead silence. | for all: I have told you that I pro- 
Sidney crouched near his uncle, look- mised poor Catherine to be a father 
ing very pale. Mrs. Morton, who was to that child, and it goes to my heart 
knitting, knitted away with the ex-|to see him so snubbed. Why you 
cited energy of nervous irritation. | dislike him I can’t guess for the life 
“ Ring the bell, Sidney,” said Mr. ofme. I never saw a sweeter-tempcered 
Morton, The boy obeyed—the par- | child.” 
lour-maid entered. “Take Master “Go on, sir,—go on: make your 
Sidney to his room; keep the boys! personal reflections on your own 
away from him, and give him a large ; lawful wife. They don’t hurt me— 


slice of bread and jam, Martha.” oh no, not at all! Sweet-tempored, 
“ Jam, indeed !—treacle,” said Mrs. | indeed ; I suppose your own children 
Morton. are not sweet-tempered ?” 
“Jam, Martha!” repeated the “That’s neither here nor there,” 
uncle, authoritatively. said Mr. Morton: “my own children 
“Treacle!” re-iterated the aunt. arc such as God made them, and I am 
“Jam, I say!” very well satisfied.” 


“Treacle, you hear: and for that “ Indeed you may be prond of such 
matter, Martha has no jam to give!” a family; and to think of the pains J 
The husband had nothing more to have taken with them, and how I 
gay. have saved you in nurses, and the had 
“Good night, Sidney; there’s a times I have had; and now, to find 
good boy, go and kiss your aunt and their noses put out of joint by that 
make your bow; and I say, my lad, little mischief-making interloper—it 
don’t mind those plagues. I'll talk is too bad of you, Mr. Morton; you 
to them to-morrow, that I will; noone will break my heart,—that you will!” 
shall be unkind to you in my house.” Mrs. Morton put her handkerchief 
Sidney muttered something, and to her eyes and sobbed. 
went timidly up to Mrs. Morton. His The husband was moved: he got 
look so gentle and subdued ; his eyes up and attempted to take her hand. 
full of tears; his pretty mouth which, “ Indeed, Margaret, I did not mean to 
though silent, pleaded so eloquently; vex you.” 
his willingness to forgive, and his wish ‘And I who have been such a 
to be forgiven, might have melted fa—fai—faithful wi—wi—wife, and 
many a heart harder, perhaps, than brought you such a deal of mon— 
Mrs. Morton’s. But there reigned mon—money, and always stud—stud 
what are worse than hardness,—preju- —studied your interests; many ’s the 
dice and wounded vanity—maternal. time when you have beon fast asleep 


awe 
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that I have sat up half the night men 
—men—mending the house linen; 
and you have not been the same man, 
Roger, since that boy came!” 

“ Well, well!” said the good man, 
quite overcome, and fairly taking her 
round the waist and kissing her; ‘no 
words between us; it makes life quite 
unpleasant. If it pains you to have 
Sidney here, I will put him to some 
school in the town, where they'll be 
kind to him. Only, if you would, 
Margaret, for my sake—old girl! 
come, now! there’s a darling !—just 
be more tender with him. You see 
he frets so after his mother. Think 
how little Tom would fret if he was 
away from you! Poor little Tom!” | 

“La! Mr. Morton, you are such a: 
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“ Spoke like yourself, Roger!” said 
Mrs. Morton, with great animation. 
“ But you see he has not had the 
advantage of such a father as you. If 
wonder your sister don’t write to you. 
Some people make a great fuss about 
their feelings; but out of sight out of 
mind.” 

“TIT hope she is not ill. Poor 
Catherine! she looked in a very bad 
way when she was here,” said Mr. 
Morton; and he turned uneasily to 
the fireplace and sighed. 

Here the servant entered with the 
supper-tray, and the conversation fel! 
upon other topics. 

Mrs. Roger Morton’s charge against 
Sidney was, alas! too true. He had 
acquired, under that roof, a terrible 


man !—there’s no resisting your ways! ! habit of telling stories. He had never 
You know how to come over me,— | ineurred that vice with his mother, 
don’t you ?” | becanse then and there he had nothing 
And Mrs. Morton smiled benignly,' to fear; now, he had everything to 
as she escaped from his conjugal arms | fear ;—the grim aunt—even the quiet, 
and smoothed her cap. kind, cold, austere uncle—the appren - 
Peace thus restored, Mr. Morton | tices—the strange servants—and, oh! 
refilled his pipe, and the good lady, more than all, those hard-eyed, loud- 
after a pause, resumed, in a very mild, | laughing tormentors, the boys of his 
conciliatory tone,— own age! Naturally timid, severity 
Tl] tell you what it is, Roger, that’ made him actually a coward; and 
vexes me with that there child. He; when the nerves tremble, a lie sounds. 
is so deceitful, ana he does tell such; as surely as, when I vibrate thas wire, 
fiba!” | the bell at the end of it wih ring. 
“Tihs! that is a very bad fault,” | Beware of the man who has been 

said Mr. Morton, gravely. “ That; roughly treated as a child. 
must be corrected.” The day afterthe conference just nar- 
“Tt was but the other day that I| rated, Mr. Morton, who was subject 
saw him break a pane of glass in the | to crysipelas, had taken a little cooling 
shop ; and when I taxed him with it, | medicine. He breakfasted, therefore, 
he denied it ;—and with such 2 face! | later than usual—after the rest of the 
I can’t abide story-telling.” family ; and at this meal—pour lai 
“ Let me know the next story he soulager—he ordered the lxury of ao 
tells ; I'll cure him,” said Mr. Morton, muffin. Now it 8o chanced, that he 
sternly. ‘ You know how I broke had only finished half the muffin, and 
drunk one cup of tea, when he was 


Tom of it. Spare the rod, and spoil 
the child. And ‘when I promised to called into the shop by a customer of 


be kind to the boy, of course FE did | great importance,—a prosy old lady, 
aot mean that I was not to take eare who always gave her orders with 
of his morals, and see that. he grew remarkable precision, and who valwed: 
up an honest man. Tell truth and herself on a charaeter for affability, 
shame the devii—that’s my motto.” which she maintained by never buying. 
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\ penny riband without asking the' his fist under Sidney's reluctant nose. 
xaopman how all his family were, and “ If father misses it, you'll say the cat 
talking news about every other family took it. Ifyou don’t—my eye! what 
in the place. At the time Mr. Mor-, a wapping I'll give you!” 

ton left the parlour, Sidney and Master; Here Mr. Morton’s voice was heard, 
Tom were therein, seated on two wishing the lady “Good morning!” 
stools, and casting up division sums and Master Tom, thinking it better 
on their respective slates—a point of to leave the credit of the invention 
education to which Mr. Morton at- solely to Sidney, whispered—‘‘ Say 
tended with great care. As soon as I’m gone up-stairs for my pocket- 
his father’s back was turned, Master , hanker,” and hastily absconded. 
Tom’s eyes wandered from the slate; Mr. Morton, already in a very bad 
to the muffin, as it leered at him from humour, partly at the effects of the 
the slop-basin. Never did Pythian cooling medicine, partly at the sus 


sibyl, seated above the bubblingepring, 
utter more oracular eloquence to her 
priest, than did that muffin—at least 
the parts of it yet extant—utter to 
the fascinated senses of Master Tom. 
First he sighed ; then he moved round 


pension of his breakfast, stalked into 
_the parlour. His tea—the second cup 
already poured out—was cold. He 
turned towards the muffin, and missed 

| the lost piece at a glance. 
“Who has been at my muffin?” 


on his stool; then he got up; then he said he, in a voice that seemed to 
peered at the muffin from a respectful Sidney like the voice he had always 
distance; then he gradually ap- ‘ supposed an ogre to possess. “ Have 


proached, and walked round, and 
round, and round it—his eyes getting 
bigger and bigger; then he peeped 
through the glass-door into the shop, 
and saw his father busily engaged 
with the old lady; then he began to 
calculate and philosophise,—perhaps 
his father had done breakfast; per- 
haps he would not come back at all; 
if he came back, he would not miss 
one corner of the muffin; and if he 
did miss it, why should Tom be sup- 
posed to have taken it? As he thus 
communed with himself, he drew 
nearer into the fatal vorjex, and at 
last, with a desperate plunge, he 
seized the triangular temptation : 


*‘ And ere a man had power to say 
‘Behold !° 
The jaws of Thomas had devoured 
it up.” 


Sidney, disturbed from his studies 
hy the agitation of his companion, 
witnessed this proceeding with great 
and conscientious alarm. “O Tom!” 
said he, “ what will your papa say ?” 

“ Look at that !” said Tom, putting 


you, Master Sidney ?” 

‘N—n—no, sir; indeed, sir!” 

“Then Tom has. Where is he ?” 

“Gone up-stairs for his handker- 
chief, sir.” 

“Did he take my muffin? Speak 
the truth !” 

“No, sir; it was the—it was the— 
the cat, sir!” 

“OQ you wicked, wicked boy !” cried 
Mrs. Morton, who had followed her 
husband into the shop; “the cat 
kittened last night, and is locked up 
in the coal-cellar !” 

“Come here, Master Sidney! No! 
—first go down, Margaret, and see if 
the cat is in the cellar: it might have 
have got out, Mrs. M.,” said Mr 
Morton, just even in his wrath, - 

Mrs. Morton went, and there was a 
dead silence, except indeed in Sidney's 
heart, which beat louder than a clock 
ticks, Mr. Morton, meanwhile, went 
to a little cupboard ;—while still there, 
Mrs. Morton returned: the cat wae 
in the cellar—the key turned on her 
—in no mood to eat muffins, poor 
thing !—she would not even lap her 
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milk !—like her mistress, she had had 
a very bad time! 

“Now come here, sir!” said Mr. 
Morton, withdrawing himself from 
the cupboard, with a small horsewhip 
in his hand, “I will teach you how 
to speak the truth in future! Confess | 
that you have told a lic!” 

‘Yes, sir, it was a lie! Pray—pray 
forgive me; but Tom made me!” 

‘What! when poor Tom is up- 
stairs? worse and worse!” said Mrs. 
Morton, lifting up her hands and eyes. 
“What a viper !” 

‘For shame, boy,—forshame! Take 
that—and that—and that ——” 

Writhing —shrinking, still more 
terrified than hurt, the poor child 
cowered beneath the lash. 

‘“‘Mamma !—mamma !” he cried at 
last, “Oh why—why did you leave 
me ?” 
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At these words Mr. Morton stayed 
his band, the whip fell to the ground. 

“Yet itis all for the boy’s good,” 
he muttered. ‘There, child, I hope 
this is the last time. There, you are 
not much hurt. Zounds, don't cry so!” 

“He will alarm the whole strect,” 
said Mrs. Morton; “1 never sec such 
a child! Here, tuke this parcel to 
Mrs. Birnic’s—you know the house—- 
only next street, and dry your eyes 
before you get there. Don't go 
through the shop; this way out.” 

She pushed the child, still sobbing 
with a vehemence that. she could not 
comprehend, through the private pas- 
sage into the street, and returned to 
her husband. 

“ You are convinced now, Mr. M. ?” 

“Pshaw! maam; don’t talk. But, 
to be sure, that’s how I cured Tom of 
fibbing.—The tea’s as cold as a stone!” 


$0 
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CHAPTER IV. 


's Le bien nous le faisons: le mal c’est la Fortune. 
On a toujours raison, le Destin toujours tort.” *—La Fon tains. 


Upon the carly morning of the day 
commemorated by the historical events 
of our last chapter, two men were de- 
posited by a branch coach at the inn 
of a hamlet about ten miles distant 
from the town in which Mr. Roger 
Morton resided. Though the hamlet 
was small, the inn was large, for it 
was placed close by a huge finger-post 
that pointed to three great roads: 
one led to the town before mentioned ; 
another, to the heart of a manu- 
facturing district; and a third, to a 
populous scaport. The weather was 
fine, and the two travellers ordered 
breakfast to be taken into an arbour 
in the garden, as well as tho basins 
and towels necessary for ablution. 
The elder of the travellers appeared 
to be unequivocallyforeign; you would 
have guessed him at once for a Ger- 
man. He wore, what was thon very 
uncommon in this country, a loose, 
brown linen blouse, butioned to the 
chin, with a leathern belt, into which 
were stuck a German mecrschaum and 
a tobacco-pouch. He had very long 
flaxen hair, false or real, that streamed 
half way down his back, large light 
mustaches, and a rough, sunburnt 
complexion, which made the fairness 
of the hair more remarkable. He 
wore an enormous pair of green spec- 
tacles, and complained much, in broken 
English, of the weakness of his eyes. 
All about him, even to the smallest 
minutie, indicated the German; not 


* The Good, we effect ourselves; the Evil 
is the handiwork of Fortune. Mortals are 
always in the right, Destiny always in the 
wrong. 


only the large muscular frame, the 
broad feet, and vast though well- 
shaped hands, but the brooch—evi- 
dently purchased of a Jew in some 
great fair—stuck ostentatiously and 
superfiuously into his stock; the 
quaint, droll-looking carpet-bag, which 
he refused to trust to the boots; and 
the great, massive, dingy ring which 
he wore on his forefinger. The other 
was a slender, remarkably upright and 
sinewy youth, in a blue frock, over 
which was thrown a large cloak, a 
travelling cap, with a shade that con- 
cealed all of the upper part of his face, 
except a dark quick eye, of uncommon 
fire, and a shaw! handkerchief, which 
was equally useful in concealing the 
lower part of the countenance. On 
descending from the coach, the Ger- 
man, with some difficulty, made the 
ostler understand that he wanted a 
post-chaise in a quarter of an hour; 
and then, without entering the house, 
he and his friend strolled to the 
arbour. While the maid-servant was 
covering the table with bread, butter, 
tea, eggs, and a huge round of beef, 
the German was busy in washing his 
hands, and talking in his national 
tongue to the young man, who re- 
turned no answer. But as soon as 
the servant had completed her opera- 
tions, the foreigner turned round, and 
observing her eyes fixed on his brooch 
with much female admiration, he made 
one siride to her. 

“Der Teufel, my goot Madchen— 
but you are von var—pretty—vat you 
call it ;” and he gave her, as he spoke, 
so hearty a smack that the girl was 
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more flustered than flattered by the 
courtesy.” 

“Keep yourself to yourself, sir! 
said she, very tartly,—for chamber- 
maids never like to be kissed by a! 
middle-aged gentleman when a 
younger one is by: whereupon the 
German replied by a pinch,—it is 
immaterial to state the exact spot to 
which that delicate caress was di- 
rected. But this last offence was so 
inexpiable, that the ““ madchen” 
bounced off with a face of scarlet, 
and a “Sir, you are no gentleman 
—that’s what you arn’t!” The 
German thrust his head out of the 
arbour, and followed her with a loud | 
laugh; then, drawing himself in! 
again, he said, in quite another | 
accent, and in excellent English, 
“There, Master Philip, we have got, 
rid of the girl for the rest of the | 
morning, and that’s exactly what I | 


istrike across the country to me. 
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shift for yourself. What good can you- 
do your brother ? 

“T don’t know, but I must see him; 
I have sworn it.” 

“Well, go and see him, and then 
I 
will wait a day for you,—there now !” 

“ But tell me first,” said Philip, very 
earnestly, and fixing his dark eyes on 
his companion,—“ tell me—yes, 1 
must speak frankly—tell me, you 
who would link my fortune with your 
own,—tell me, what and who are 
you?” 

Gawtrey looked up. 

“What do you suppose?” said he, 
drily. 

“TI fear to suppose anything, lest I 
wrong you: but the strange place to. 


‘which you took me the evening on 


which you saved me from pursuit, the 


persons I met there———” 


“Well-dreased, and very civil to 


wanted to do—women’s wits are con- | you?” 


foundedly sharp. Well, did I not tell ' ! 


“True! but with a certain wild 


you right, we have baffled all the looseness in their talk that —— But 


bloodhounds !” 

“And here, then, Gawtrey, we are | 
to part,” said Philip, mournfully. 

“T wish you would think better of | 
it, my boy,” returned Mr. Gawtrey, 
breaking an egg; “ how can you shift 
for yourself—no kith nor kin, not 


J have no right to judge others by 


mere appearance. Nor ia it this that 
ihas made me anxious, and, if you 
will, suspicious.” 

: What then ” 

“ Your dress—your disguise.” 

“ Disguised yourself!—ha! ha!-- 


even that important machine for; Behold the world’s charity! You fiy 
giving advice called a friend—no, not | from some danger, some pursuit, dis- 
a friend, when Iam gone? I foresee | guised—you, who hold yourself guilt- 
how it mustend. [D— it, salt butter, | less—I do the same, and you hold me 
by Jove !”] | criminal—a robber, perhaps—a mur- 
“If I were alone in the world, as I | derer it may be! I will tell you what 
have told you again and again, per- I am: I am a son of Fortune, an 
haps I might pin my fate to yours. adventurer; I live by my wits—so do 
But my brother!” poets and lawyers, and all the char- 
“There it is, always wrong when’ latans of the world; I am a charlatan 
we act from our feelings. My whole i!—a chameleon. ‘Bach man in his 
life, which some day or other I will | time plays many parts ;’ I play any 
tell you, proves that. Your brother. part in which Money, the Arch- 
—bah! is he not very well off with Manager, promises me a, livelihood. 
his own uncle and aunt+—plenty to Are you satisfied }” 
eat and drink, Idaresay. Come,man, “Perhaps,” answered the boy, sadly, 
you must be as hungry asa hawk—a “when I know more of the world, I 
slice of the beef? Let well alone, and shall understand you better. Strange: 
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-—strange, that you, out of all men, 
should have been kind to me in dis- 
tress !” 

“ Not atall strange. Ask the beggar 
whom he gets the most pence from— 
the fine lady in her carriage—the beau 
smelling of Eau de Cologne? Pish! 
the people nearest to being beggars 
themselves keep the beggar alive. 
You were friendless, and the man who 
has all earth for a foe befriends you. 
It is the way of the world, sir,—the 
way of the world. Come, eat while 
you can, this time next year you may 
have no beef to your Lread.” 

Thus masticating and moralising at 
the same time, Mr. Gawtrey at last 
finished a breakfast that would have 
astonished the whole Corporation of 
London ; and then taking out a large 
old watch, with an enamelled back— 
doubtless, more German than its 
master—he said, as he lifted up his 
varpet-bag, “1 must be off—tempus 
fugit, and J must arrive just in time 
to nick the vessels. Shall get to 
Ostend, or Rotterdam, safe and snug; 
thence to Paris. How my pretty Fan 
will have grown! Ah, you don’t 
know Fau~-make you a nice little 
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wife one of those days! Cheer up, 
man, we shall meet again. Be sure 
of it; and hark ye, that strange place, 
as you call it, where I took you,—you 
can find it again ?” 

“Not 1.” 

“ Here, then, is the address. When 
ever you want me, go there, ask to see 
Mr. Gregg—old fellow with one eye, 
you recollect—shake him by the hand 
just so—you catch the trick—prac- 
tise it again. No, the forefinger 
thus, that’s right. Say ‘blater, no 
more—‘ blater ;’—stay, I will write it 
down for you; and then ask for 
William Gawtrey’s direction. He will 
give it you at once, without questions 
—these signs understood ; and if you 
want money for your passage, he will 
give you that also, with advice into 
the bargain. Always a warm wel- 
come with me. And so take care of 
yourself,and good bye. I see my chaise 
is at the door.” 

As he spoke, Gawtrey shook the 
young man’s hand with cordial vigour, 
and strode off to his chaise, muttering, 
—“ Money well laid out—fee money ; 
I shall have him, and, Gad, I like 
him,—poor devil !” 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘He is a cunning coachman that can turn well in a narrow room.” 


Old Play: from Lam's Specimens. 


“ Here are two pilgrims, 
And neither knows one footstep of the way.” 


‘'nx chaise had scarce driven from the 
inn-door, when a coach stopped to 
change horses on its last stage to the 
town to which Philip was bound. The 
name of the destination, in gilt letters 
on the coach-door, caught his eye, as 
he walked from the arbour towards 
the road, and in a few moments ho 
was seated as the fourth passenger in 
the “Nelson Slow and Sure.” From 
under the shade of his cap, he darted 
that quick, quict glance, which a man 
who hunts, or is hunted,—in other 
words, who observes, or shuns,—soon 
acquires. At his left hand sat ao 
young woman in a cloak lined with 
yellow; she had taken off her bonnet 
and pinned it to the roof of the coach, 
and looked fresh and pretty in a silk 
handkerchief, which she had tied 
round her head, probably to serve as 
a nightcap during the drowsy length 
of the journey. Opposite to her was 
a middle-aged man of pale complexion, 
and a grave, pensive, studious expres- 
sion of face; and vis-a-vis to Philip 
sat an overdressed, showy, very good- 
100king man of about two or threc- 
and-forty. This gentleman wore 
auburn whiskers, which met at the 
chin; a foraging cap, with a gold 
tassel; a velvet waistcoat, across which, 
in various folds, hung a golden chain. 
at the end of which dangled an eye- 
glass, that from time to time he 
screwed, as it were, into his right 
eye; he wore, also, a blue silk stock, 
with a frill much crumpled; dirty 


Heywoon's Duchess of Suffolk. oid. 


kid gloves, and over his Jap lay a 
cloak lined with red silk. As Philip 
glanced towards this personage, the 
latter fixed his glass also at him, with 
a scrutinising stare, which drew fire 
from Philip’s dark eyes. The man 
dropped his glass, and said in a half 
provincial, half havv-haw tone, like the 
stare-exquisite of a minor theatre, 
* Pawdon me, and split legs !” there- 
with stretching himself between Phi- 
ip’s limbs, in the approved fashion of 
nside passengers. A young man in 
a white great-coat now came to the 
door with a glass of warm sherry and 
water. 

“You must take this—you must 
now ; it will keep the cold out,” (the 
day was broiling,) said he to the young 
woman. 

“Gracious me!” was the answer, 
“but I never drink wine of 8 morning, 
James; it will get into my head.” 

“To oblige me/” said the young 
man, sentimentally; whereupon the 
young lady took the glass, and looking 
very kindly at her Ganymede, said, 
“ Your health!” and sipped, and made 
a wry face—then she looked at the 
passengers, tittered, and said, “I can’t 
bear wine!” and so, very slowly and 
daintily, sipped up the rest. A silent 
and expressive squeeze of the hand, on 
returning the glass, rewarded the 
young man, and proved the salutary 
effect of his prescription. 

“ All right!” cried the coachman : 
the ostler twitched the cloths from 
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the leaders, and away went the “ Nel- 
son Slow and .Sure,” with as much 
pretension as if it had meant to do 
the ten milesin an hour. The pale 
gentleman took from his waistcoat- 
pocket a little box containing gum- 
arabic, and having inserted a couple 
_of morsels between his lips, he next 
drew forth a little thin volume, which 
from the manner the lines were printed 
was evidently devoted to poetry. 

The smart gentloman, who since 
the episode of the sherry and water 
had kept his glass fixed upon the 
young lady, now said, with a genteel 
smirk,—‘‘That young gentleman 
seems Very auttentive, miss !” 

“ He is a very good young man, sir, 
and takes great care of me.” 

“Not your brother, miss,—eh ?” 

“ La, sir !—why not?” 

“No faumily likeness—noice-look- 
ing fellow enough! But your oiyes 
and mouth—ah, migr !” 

Miss turned away her head, and 
uttered with pert vivacity,— 

‘‘T never likes compliments, sir! 
But the young man is not my brother.” 

‘““A sweetheart,—eh? Oh fie, 
mies! Haw! haw!” and the auburn 
whiskered Adonis poked Philip in 
the knee with one hand, and the pale 
gentleman in the ribs with the other. 
The latter looked up, and reproach- 
fully ; the former drew in his legs, and 
uttered an angry ejaculation. 

“Well, sir, there is no harm in a 
sweetheart, is there?” 

“None in the least, ma’am; I ad- 
voise you to double the dose. We 
often hear of two strings to a bow. 
Daun’t you think it would be noicer 
to have two beauz to your string ?” 

As he thus wittily expressed him- 
self, the gentleman took off his cap, 
and thrust his fingers through a very 
curling and comely head of hair; the 
young lady looked at him with evident 
coquetry, and asid, “ How you do run 
‘on, you gentlemen !” 

“YT may well run on, miss, as long 
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as I run aufter you,” was the gallant 
reply. 

Here the pale gentleman, evidently 
annoyed by being talked across, shut 
his book up, and looked round. His 
eye rested on Philip, who, whether 
from the heat of the day or from the 
forgetfulness of thought, had pushed 
his cap from his brows; and the 
gentleman, after staring at him fora 
few moments with great earnestness, 
sighed so heavily that it attracted 
the notice of all the passengers. 

“ Are you unwell, sir?” asked the 
young lady, compassionately. 

“A little pain in my side, nothing 
more !” 

“Chaunge plauces with me, sir,” 
cried the Lothario, officiously. ‘“‘ Now 
do!” The pale gentleman, after a 
short hesitation, and a bashful excuse, 
accepted the proposal. In a few 
moments the young Iady and the 
beau were in deep and whispered con- 
versation, their heads turned towards 
the window. The pale gentleman 
continued to gaze at Philip, till the 
latter, perceiving the notice he ex- 
cited, coloured, and replaced his cap 
over his face. 

“ Are you going to N-—— ?” asked 
the gentleman, in a gentle, timid 
voice. 

“ Yes!” 

“Te it the first time you have ever 
been there?” 

“Sir!” returned Philip, in a voice 
that spoke surprise and distaste at 
his neighbour’s curiosity. 

“Forgive me,” said the gentleman, 
shrinking back ; “ but you remind me 
of—of—a family I once knew in the 
town. Do you know—the—the Mor- 
tons ?” 

One in Philip’s situation, with, as 
he supposed, the officers of justice in 
his track, (for Gawtrey, for reasons of 
his own, rather encouraged than al- 
layed his fears,) might well be sus- 
picious. He replied therefore shortly, 
“J am quite a stranger to the town,” 
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and ensconced himself in the corner, | he recalled the features of his fellow- 
as if to takeanap. Alas! that answer | traveller. However, he did not seek 
was one of the mamy obstacles he was|to renew the acquaintance, but in- 
doomed to build up between himself | quired the way to Mr. Morton’s house, 
and a fairer fate. and thither he now proceeded. 

The gentleman sighed again, and; He was directed, as a short cut, 
never spoke mere to the end of the | down one of those narrow passages at 
journey. When the coach halted at | the entrance of which posts are placed, : 
the inn,—the same inn which had | as an indication that they are appro- 
before given its shelter to poor Cathe- | priated solely to foot-passengers. A 
rine,—the young man in the white | dead white wall, which screened the 
coat opened the door, and offered his | garden of the physician of the place, 
arm to the young lady. ran on one side; a high fence to a 

“Do you make any stay here, sir?” | nursery-ground was on the other; the 
said she to the beau, as she unpinned | passage was lonely, for it was now the 
her bonnet from the roof. hour when few persona walk either 

“ Perhaps so: J am waiting for my | for business or pleasure in a provin- 
phe-aton, which my faellow is to! cial town, and no sound was heard 
bring down,——tauking a little tour.” {save the fall of his own step on the 

“We shall be very happy to see you, | broad flag-stones. At the end of the 
sir,” said the young lady, on whom | passage in the main strect to whieh it 
the phe-aton completed the effect pro- | led, he saw already the large, smart, 
duced by the gentleman’s previous | showy shop, with the hot sun shining 
gallantries; and with that she dropped | full on the gilt letters that conveyed 
into his hand a very neat card, on|to.the eyes of the customer the re- 
which was printed, “Wavers and /|spectable name of “ Morton,’—when 
Snow, Staymakers, High Strcet.” suddenly, the silence was broken by 

The beau put the card gracefully into | choked and painful sobs. He turned, 
his pocket—leaped from the coach—|and benenth a compo pertico, jutting 
nudged aside his rival of the white | from the wall, which adorned the phy- 
coat, and offered his arm to the lady, | sician’s door, he saw a child seated on 
who leaned on it affectionately as she | the stone steps weeping bitterly—a 
descended. thrill shot through Philip's heart! 

“This gentleman has been so per-| Did he recognise, disguised at it was 
lite to me, James,” said she. James by pain and sorrow, that voice? He 
touched his hat; the beau clapped | paused, and laid his hand on the 
him on the shoulder,—* Ah! you are | child’s shoulder: “Oh, don’t—don't 
not a hauppy man,—are you? Oh no,|—pray don’t—I am going, I am 
not at all a hauppy man !—Good day | indeed!” cried the child, quailing, 
to you! Guard, that hat-box isj;and still keeping his hands clasped 
mine!” before his face. 

While Philip was paying the coach-| “Sidney!” said Philip. Tne voy 
man, the beau passed, and whispered | started to his feet, uttered a cry 
him— of rapturous joy, and fell upon his 

“ Recollect old Grege—anything on | brother’s breast. 
the lay here—don’t spoil my sport if| “O Philip !—dear, dear Philip! you 
we meet!” and bustled off into the | are come to take me away back to my 
inn, whistling “ God save the king!” | own—own mamma; I will be so geod; 

Philip started, then tried to bring | I will never tease her again,—never, 
to mind the faces which he had seen | never! I have been so wretched !* 
at the “strange place,” and thought} “Sit down, and tcll me what they 


have done to you,” said Philip, check- 
ing the rising heart that heaved at 
his mother’s name. 

So, there they sat, on the cold stone 
under the stranger's porch, these two 
orphans: Philip’s arm round his bro- 
ther’s waist, Sidney leaning on his 
shoulder, and imparting to him—per- 
haps with pardonable exaggeration— 
all.the sufferings he had gone through ; 
and, when he came to that morning's 
ehastisement, and showed the wale 
xcross the little hands which he had 
vainly held up in supplication, Philip’s 
passion shook him from limb to limb. 
His impulse was to march straight 
into Mr. Morton’s shop and gripe him 
by the throat; and the indignation 
he betrayed encouraged Sidney to 
colour yet more highly the tale of his 
wrongs and pain. 

When ho had done, and clinging 
tightly to his brother's broad chest, 
said, 

“But never mind, Philip ; now we 
will go home to mamma,” 

Philip replied,— 

“Listen to me, my dear brother. 
We cannot go back to our mother. I 
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come with me—God help you!—for 
you will have many hardships: we 
shall have to work and drudge, and 
you may be cold and hungry, and 
tired, very often, Sidney,—very, very 
often! But you know that, long ago, 
when I was so passionate, I never was 
wilfully unkind to you; and I de- 
clare now, that I would bite out my 
tongue rather than it should say a 
harsh word to you. That is all I can 
promise. Think well. Will you never 
miss all the comforts you have 
now?” 

“Comforts!” repeated Sidney, rue- 
fully, and looking at the wale over his 
hands. “Oh! let—let—let me go 
with you: 1 shall die if I stay here. 
I shall, indeed—indecd !” 

“Tush!” said Philip; for at that 
moment a step was hoard, and the 
pale gentleman walked slowly down 
the passage, and started, and turned 
his head wistfully as he looked at the 
boys. 

When he was gone, Philip rose. 

“Tt is settled, then,” said he, firmly. 
“Come with me at once, You shall 
return to their roof no more. Come, 


will tell you why, later. We are alone | quick: we shall have many miles to 
da the world—we two! If you will! go to-night.” 
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Yet careless what he brings; his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn; 


And having dropp’d the expected bag, pass on 





To him indifferent whether grief or joy.” 


Tux pale gentleman entered Mr. Mor- 
ton’s shop; and looking round him, 
spied the worthy trader showing 
shawls to a young lady just married. 
He seated himself on a stool, and said 
to the bowing foreman— 

“I will wait till Mr. Morton is die- 
engaged.” 

The young lady having closely 
examined seven shawls, and de- 
clared they were beautiful, said, “she 
would think of it,” and walked away. 
Mr. Morton now approached the 
stranger. 

“‘ Mr. Morton,” said the pale gentle- 
man; “you are very little altered. 
You do not recollect me?” 

“Bless me, Mr. Spencer! is it 
really you? Well, what a time since 
wemet! Jam very glad to see you. 
And what brings you to N——? 
Business?” 

** Yes, business. Let us go within.” 

Mr. Morton led the way to the par- 
lour, where Master Tom, reperched 
on the stool, was rapidly digesting 
the plundered muffin. Mr. Morton 
dismissed him to play, and the pale 
gentleman took a chair. 

“Mr. Morton,” said he, glancing 
over his dress, “you see I am in 
mourning. It is for your sister. I 
never got the better of that early 
at achment—never.” 

“My sister! Good Heavens!” 
said Mr. Morton, turning very pale; 
“is she dead 1—Poor Catherine !— 

No. 163. 


Cowrgr; Description af the Postman. 


and I not know of it! When did she 
die?” 

“ Not many days since; and— 
and—” said Mr, Spencer, greatly 
affected, “I fear in want. I had 
been abroad for some months: on 
my return last week, looking over 
the newspapers, (for 1 always order 
them to be filed,) I read the short 
account of her lawsuit against Mr, 
Beaufort, some time back. I resolved 
to find her out. I did so through 
the solicitor she employed: it was 
too late; I arrived at her lodgings 
two days after her— her burial. I 
then determined to visit poor Cathe- 
rine’s brother, and learn if anything 
could be done for the children she 
had left behind.” 

“She left but two. Philip, the 
elder, is very comfortably placed at 
 =———; the younger has his home 
with me; and Mrs. Morton is a 
mouth—that is to suy, she takes great 
pains with him. Ehem! And my 
poor—poor sister!” 

“Ig he like his mother?” 

“ Very much, when she was young 
—poor dear Catherine!” 

“ What age is he?” 

“ About ten, perhaps; I don’t 
know exactly; much younger than 
the other. And so sbe’s dead!” 

“ Mr. Morton, I am an old bache- 

lor” (here a sickly smile crossed Mr. 

Spencer’s face) ; “a small portion of 

/my fortune is settled, it ig true, on 
x 7 
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my relations; bit the rest is mine, | last time at the outskirts, on the high- 


and I live within my income. The 
elder of these boys is probably old 
enough to begin to take care of him- 
self. But, the younger—perhaps you 
have a family of your own, and can 
spare him?” 

Mr. Morton hesitated, and twitched 
up his trousers. 

“Why,” said he, “this is very 
kind in you. I don’t know—we’ll 
see. The boy is out now; come 
and dine with us at two—pot-luck. 


‘road towards the manufacturing dis- 


tricts. These tidings so far relieved 
Mr. Morton’s mind that he dismissed 
the chilling fear that had crept there, 
—that Sidney might have drowned 
himeelf. Boys will drown them- 
selves sometimes! The description 
of the young man coincided so re- 
markably with the fellow-passenger 
of Mr, Spencer, that he did not 
doubt it was the same; the more 
80, when he recollected having seen 


Well, so she is no more!—Heigho! him with a fair-haired child under 
-—— Meanwhile, I’ll talk it over with, the portico; and, yet more, when 


Mrs. M.” 
“TI will be with you,” said Mr. 
Spencer, rising. 


he: reealled the likeness to Catherine 
that had struck him in the coach, 
and caused the inquiry that had 


“ Ah!” sighed Mr. Morton, “if roused Philip’s suspicion, The my- 


Catherine had but married you, she 
would have been a happy woman.” 
“T would have tried to make her 


so,” said Mr. Spencer, as he turned 


stery was thus made clear—Sidney 
had ‘fled with his brother. Nothing 
more, however, could be done that 
night. The next morning, active 


away his face, and took his departure.’ measures should be devised; and 

Two o'clock came; but no Sidney. when the morning came, the mail 
They had sent to the place whither! brought to Mr. Morton the two fol- 
he had been despatched; he had never lowing letters. The first was from 


arrived there. Mr. Morton grew 
alarmed’; and, when Mr. Spencer 
came to dinner, his host was gone in 
search of the truant. He did not 
return till three. Doomed that day 
to be belated both at breakfast and 
‘dinner, this decided him to part with 
Sidney whenever he should be found. 
Mrs. Morton:was persuaded that the 
child only sulked, and would come 
back fast enough when he was hungry. 
Mr. Spencer tried to believe licr, and 
ate his mutton, which was burnt to a 
cinder; but, when five, six, seven 
o'clock came, and the boy was still 
missing,—even Mrs. Morton agreed 
that it was high time te institute a 
Yegular‘search. The whole family set 
off different ways. It was ten o'clock 
befora:titey were re-united ; and ‘then, 
all the news picked: up was, that a 


bey, answering. Sidney's description, yet 


had’ been. seen with a: young man in 


three several: parts of the town; the. 


Arthur Beaufort. 


“Srr,—I have been prevented by 
severe illness from writing to you 
before. I can now searcely hold a 
pen; but. the instant my health is 
Pallas I shall be with you at 

On her deathbed, the mothor o. 
the boy under your charge, Sidney 
Morton, committed him solemnly to 
me. I make his fortunes my care, 
and shall hasten to claim him at 
your kindly hands. But the elder 
son,—— this poor Philip, who has 
suffered so unjustly,—for our lawyer 
has seen Mr. Plaskwith and heard 
the whole story ;—what. has become 
of him? ll our inquiries have failed 
to track him. Alas, I was too ill to 
institute them myself: while it was 
time. Perhaps he may. have 
sought shelter with you, his uncle: ir 
so, assure him that he is in no 
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danger from the pursuit of the law, 
— that his innocenos is fully recog- 
nised; and that my father and 
myself implore him to accept our 
affection. I can write no more now; 
but in afew days I shall hope to see 
you. 
“Tam, sir, &c., 

“ Arthur BEavFoRT. 

* Berkeley Square.” 


The second letter was from Mr. 
Plaskwith, and ran thus :—~ 


“ Dear Morton,—Something very 
awkward has happened,—notmy fault, 
and very unpleasant for me. Your 
relation, Philip, as I wrote you word, 
was a pains-taking lad, though odd 
and bad mannered,—for want, per- 
haps, poor boy! of being taught better ; 
and Mrs. P. is, you know, a very 
genteel woman—women go too much 
by manners—so she never took much 
to him. However, to the point, as 
the French emperor used to say: one 
evening he asked me for money for 
his mother, who, he said, was ill, in a 
very insolent way: I may say threat- 
ening. It was in my own shop, and 
before Plimmins and Mrs. P.; I was 
forced to answer with dignified re- 
buke, and left the shop. When I 
returned, he was gone, and some 
shillings—fourteen I think, and three 
sovereigns—evidently from the till, 
scattered on the floor. Mrs, P. and 
Mr. Plimmins were very much fright- 
ened; thought it was clear I was 
robbed, and that we were to be mur- 
dered. Plimmins slept below that 
night, and we borrowed butcher 
Johngon’s dog. Nothing happened. 
I did not think I was robbed ; because 
the money, wheh we came to calcu- 
late, was all right. I know human 
nature: he had thought to take it, 
but repented—quite clear. However, 
I was naturally very angry, thought 
he’d come back again—meant to 
reprove him properly—waited several 
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days—heard nothing of him—grew 
uneasy—would not attend, longer to 
Mrs. P: ; for, as Napoleon Buonaparte 
observed, ‘women are well in their 
way, not in ours’ Made Plimmins 
go with me. to town—hired a Bow 
Street runner to track him out—cost 
me lJ. 1s. and two glasses of brandy 
and water. Poor Mrs. Morton was 
just buried—quite shocked! Suddenly 
saw the boy in the streets. Plim- 
mins rushed forward in the kindest 
way——was knocked down—hurt his 
arm—paid 2s. 6d. for lotion. Philip 


Tan off, we ran after him—could not 


find him. Forced to return home. 
Next day, a lawyer from a Mr. Beau- 
fort—Mr. George Blackwell, a gentle- 
man-like man—called. Mr. Beaufort 
will do anything for him in reason. 
Is there anything more Jcando? I 
really am very uneasy about the 
lad, and Mrs. P. and I have a 
tiff about it: but that’s nothing— 
thought I had best write to you for 
instructions. 
« Yours truly, 
« C. Puask Wits. 


“PS.—Just open my letter to say, 
Bow Street officer just been here— 
has found out that the boy has been 
seen with a very suspicious character: 
they think he has left London. Bow 
Street officer wants to go after him— 
very expensive: 80 now you can 
decide.” 


Mr. Spencer scarcely listened to Mr. 
Plaskwith’s letter, but of Arthur’s he 
felt jealous. He would fain have been 
the only protector to Catherine's. 
children; but he was the last man 
fitted to head the search, now so 
necessary to prosecute with equal tact 
and energy. 

A soft-hearted, soft-headed man, a 
confirmed valetudinarian, a day- 
dreamer, who had wasted away his 
life in dawdling and maundering over 
Simple Poetry, and sighing over his 
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anhappy attachment; no child, no forward way. Hand-bills were cirew 
babe, was more thoroughly helpless lated, constables employed, and a 
than Mr. Spencer. lawyer, accompanied by Mr. Spencer, 

The task of investigation devolved, despatched to the manufacturing dis- 
therefore, on Mr. Morton, and he went tricts : towards which the orphans had 
about it in a regular, plain, straight- been seen to direct their path. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


** Give the gentle South 
Yet leave to court those sails.” 
BEAUMONT AND Furtcugr: Beggar's Bush. 


*¢ Cut your cloth, sir, 


According to your calling.” — Ibid. 


Muanwuitz the brothers were far. 
away, and He who feeds the young: 
ravens made their paths pleasant to 
their feet. Philip had broken to 
Sidney the sad news of their mother’s 
death, and Sidney had wept with 
bitter passion. But children,—what 
ean they know of death? Their tears 
over graves dry sooner than the dews. 
It is melancholy to compare the depth, 
the endurance, the far-sighted, anxious, 
prayerful love of a parent, with the 
inconsiderate, frail, and evanescent 
affection of the infant, whose eyes 
the hues of the butterfly yet dazzle 
with delight. It was the night of 
their flight, and in the open air, 
when Philip (his arms round Sidney's 
waist) told his brother-orphan that 
they were motherless. And the air 
was balmy, the skies filled with the 
effulgent presence of the August 
moon ; the corn-fields stretched round 
‘hem wide and far, and not a leaf 
rembled on the beech-tree beneath 
which they had sought shelter. It 
eemed as if Nature herself smiled 
pityingly on their young sorrow, and 
mid to them, “Grieve not for the 
lead: 1, who live for ever, / will be 
rour mother !” 

They crept, aa the night deepened, 
into the warmer sleeping-place af- 
forded by stacks of hay, mown that 
summer and still fragrant. And the 
next morning the birds woke them 
betimes, to feel that Liberty, at least, 
was with them, and to wander with 
her at will. 


Who in his boyhood has not felt 
the delight of freedom and adventure ? 
to have the world of woods and eward 
before him—to escape restriction—to 
lean, for the first time, on his own 
resources—to rejoice in the wild but 
manly luxury of independence—to 
act the Crusoe—and to fancy a Friday 
in every footprint—an island of his 
own in every field? Yes, in spite of 
their desolation, their loss, of the 
melancholy past, of the friendless 
future, the orphans were happy— 
happy in their youth—their freedom 
—their love—their wanderings in the 
delicious air of the glorious August. 
Sometimes they came upon knots of 
reapers lingering in the shade of the 
hedgerows over their noon-day meal ; 
and, grown sociable by travel, and 
bold by safety, they joined and par- 
took of the rude fare with the zest of 
fatigue and youth. Sometimes, too, 
at night, they saw, gleam afar and 
red by the wood-side, the fires of 
gipsy tents. But these, with the 
superstition derived from old nursery 
tales, they scrupulously shunned, eye- 
ing them with a mysterious awe! 
What heavenly twilights belong to 
that golden month !—the air so lu- 
cidly serene, as the purple of the 
clouds fades gradually away, and up 
soars, broaa, round, intense, and 
luminous, the full moon which be- 
longs to the joyous season! The 
fields then are greener than in the 
heats of July and June,—they have 
got back the luxury «f -~ --- ° 
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spring. And still, beside the paths 
of the travellers, lingered on the 
hedges the clustering honeysuckle 
-——the convolvulus glittered in the 
tangles of the brake — the hardy 
heath-flower smiled on the green 
waste. 

And ever, at evening, they came, 
field after field, upon those circles 
which recal to children so many 
charmed legends, and are fresh and 
frequent in that month— the Fairy 
Rings! They thought, poor boys! 
that it was a good omen, and half 
fancied that the Fairies protected 
them, as in the old time they had 
often protected the desolate and out- 
cast. 

They avoided the main roads, and 
all towns, with suspicious care. But 
sometimes they paused, for food and 
rest, at the obscure hostels of some 
scattered hamlet: though, more often, 
they loved to spread the simple food 
they purchased hy the way, under 
some thick tree, or beside a stream 
through whose limpid waters they 
could watch the trout glide and play. 
And they often preferred the chance- 
shelter of a haystack, or a shed, to 
the less romantic repose offered by 
the small inns they alone dared to 
enter. They went in this much by 
the face and ‘voice of the host or 
hostess. Once only Philip had entered 
a town, on the second day of their 
flight, and that solely for the purchase 
of ruder clothes, and a change of linen 
for Sidney, with some articles and 
implements of use necessary in their 
present course of shift and welcome 
hardship. A wise precaution; for, 
thus clad, they escaped suspicion. 

So journeying,* they consumed 
several days; and, having taken a 
direction quite opposite to that which 
led to the manufacturing districts, 
whither pursuit had been directed, 
they were now in the centre of an- 
other counfy—in the neighbourhood 


of one of the most considerable towns ' 
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of England ; and here Philip began 
to think their wanderings ought to 
cease, and it was time to settle on 
some definite course of life. He had 
carefully hoarded about his person, 
and most thriftily managed, the little 
fortune bequeathed by his mother. 
But Philip looked on this capital as a 
deposit sacred to Sidney; it was not 
to be spent, but kept and augmented 
—the nucleus for future wealth. 
Within the last few weeks his charac- 
ter was greatly ripened, and his 
powers of thought enlarged. He was 
no more a boy,—he was a man: he 
had another life to take care of. He 
resolved, then, to enter the town they 
were approaching, and to seek for 
some situation by which he might 
maintain both. Sidney was very 
loath to abandon their present 
roving life; but he allowed that the 
warm weather could not always last, 
and that in winter the fields would 
be less pleasant. He, therefore, 
with a sigh, yielded to his brother's 
reasonings. 

They entered the fair and busy 
town of one day at noon; 
and, after finding a small lodging, at 
which he deposited Sidney, who was 
fatigued with their day’s walk, Philip 
sallied forth alone. 

After his long rambling, Philip was 
pleased and struck with the broad 
bustling streets, the gay shops—the 
evidences of opulence and trade. He 
thought it hard if he could not find 
there a market for the health and 
heart of sixteen. He strolled slowly 
and alone along the streets, till his 
attention was cought by a small 
corner-shop, in the window of which 
was placed a board, bearing this ‘in- 
scription :— 





“OFFICE FOR EMPLOYMENT. —RE0IPRO 
CAL ADVANTAGE, 

“Mr. John Clump's bureau open 

every day, from ten till four. Clerks, 

servants, labourers, &c., provided with 
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suitable situations. ‘Terms moderate. | 
N.B.—The oldest established office i in 
the town. 
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| Tesources, and recovered his spirits 
as he mingled with the throng. He 
passed, at length, by a livery-stable, 


“ Wanted, a good cook. An under | and paused, from old associations, as 


gardener.” 


he saw @ groom in the mews attempt- 
to manage a young, hot horse, 


What he sought was here! Philip ' evidently unbroken. The master of 


entered, and saw 8 short, fat man with 
spectacles, seated before a desk » poring | 
upon the well filled leaves of a ‘long | 
register. 

‘‘ Sir,” said Philip, “I wish for a 
situation ; I don’t care what.” 


“Falf-a-crown for entry, if you | the liveryman. 


please. That’s right. 
ticulars. Hum !—you don’t look like 
a servant !” 


“No; I wish for any place where , 


my education can be of use. I can 
read and write; I know Latin and 


French; I can draw ; Iknow arithmetic | 


and summing.” 

‘Very well; very genteel young man | 
—prepossessing appearance—(that ’ 8 | 
a fudge !)—highly educated ; usher in 
a school—eh ?” 

“What you like.” 

“ References ?” 

‘TY have none.” 

“Eh!—none!” and Mr. Clump 
fixed his spectacles full upon Philip. 

Philip was prepared for the ques- 
tion, and had the sense to perceive 
that a frank reply was his best policy. 
“The fact is,” said he, boldly, “I was 
well brought up; my father died; I 
was to be bound apprentice to a trade 
J disliked ; T left it, and have now no 
friends,” 

“Tf I can help you, I will,” said 
Mr. Clump, coldly. “Can't promise 
much. “If you were a labourer, 
character might not matter; but 
educated young men must have a 
character. Hands always more useful 
than head. Education no avail now- 
a-days; common, quite common. Call 
again on Monday.” 

Somewhat disappointed and chilled, 
Philip turned from the bureau; but 
he had a strong confidence in his own 





Now for par- | sir, if he were backed properly. 





the stables, in a green short jacket, 
and top-boots, with a long whip in his 
| hand, was standing by, with one or 
two men who looked like horse-dealers, 

“Come off, clumsy! you can't 
manage that ‘ere fine hanimal,” cried 
“Ah! he’s a lamb, 
But 
I has not a man in the yard as can 
ride, since Will died. Come off, I say, 
lubber !” 

But to come off, without being 
thrown Off, was more easily said than 
done. The horse was now plunging 
asif Juno had sent her gad-fly to him ; 
and Philip, interested and excited, 
came near and nearer, till he stood by 
the side of the horse-dealers. The 
other ostlers ran to the help of their 
comrade, who, at last, with white lips 
and shaking knees found himself on 
terra firma ; while the horse, snorting 
hard, and rubbing his head against 
the breast and arms of the-ostler who 
held him tightly by the rein, seemed 
to ask, in his own way, “Are there 
any more of you?” 

A suspicion that the horse was 
an old acquaintance crossed Philip's 
mind; he went up to him, and a 
white ‘epot over the left eye confirmed 
his doubts, It had been a@ foal re- 
served and reared for his own riding; 
one that, in his prosperous days, had 
ate bread from his hand, and followed 
him round the paddock like a dog; 
one that he had»mounted in sport, 
without saddle, when his father’s back 
was turned ; a friend, in short, of the 
happy lang syne ;——nay, the very 
friend to whom he had boasted his 
affection, when, standing with Arthur 
Beaufort under the summer sky, the 
whole world seemed to him full of 
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friends. He put his hand on the 
horse's neck, and whispered, “ Soho ! 
So, Billy!” and the horse turned 
sharp round with a quick joyous 
neigh. 

“If you please, sir,” said Philip, 
appealing to the liveryman, “I will 
undertake to ride this horse, and take 
him over yon leaping-bar. Just let 
me try him.” 

“There's a fine-spirited lad for 
you!” said the liveryman, much 
pleased at the offer. “Now, gentle- 
men, did I not tell you that ’ere 
hanimal had no vice if he was properly 
managed ?” 

The horse-dealers shook their heads. 

“ May I give him some bread first?” 
asked Philip; and the ostler was 
despatched to the house. Meanwhile 
the animal evinced various signs of 
pleasure and recognition, as Philip 
stroked and talked to him; and, 
finally, when he ate the bread from 
the young man’s hand, the whole yard 
seemed in as much delight and sur- 
prise as if they had witnessed one of 
Monsieur Van Amburgh’s exploits. 

And now, Philip, still caressing the 
horse, slowly and cautiously mounted; 
the animal made one bound half-across 
the yard—a bound which sent all the 
horse-dealers into a corner—and then 
went through his paces, one after the 
other, with as much ease and calm as 
if he had been broke in at Mr. Fozard’s 
to carry a young lady. And when he 
crowned all by going thrice over the 
leaping-bar, and Philip, dismounting, 
threw the reins to the ostler, and 
turned triumphantly to the horse- 
dealer, that gentleman slapped him 
on the back, and said, emphatically, 
“Sir, you are a man! and I am proud 
to see you here.” 

Meanwhile the horse-dealers ga- 
thered round the animal; looked at 
his hoofs, felt his legs, examined his 
windpipe, and concluded the bargain, 
which, but for Philip, would have 
been very abruptly broken off. When 
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the horse was led out of the yard, the 
liveryman, Mr. Stubmore, turned to 
Philip, who, leaning against the wall, 
followed the poor animal with mourn- 
ful eyes. 

“ My good sir, you have sold that 
horse for me—that you have! Any- 
thing as I can do for you? One good 
turn deserves another. Here’s a 
brace of shiners.” 

“ Thank you, sir! I want no money, 
but I do want some employment. 1 
can be of use to you, perhaps, in your 
establishment. I have been brought 
up among horses all my life.” 

“ Saw it, sir! that’s very clear. I 
say that ’ere horse knows you!” and 
the dealer put his finger to his nose. 
“Quite right to be mum! He was 
bred by an old customer of mine— 
famous rider !—Mr. Beaufort. Aha! 
that’s where you knew him, I ’spose. 
Were you in his stables?” 

“ Hem—I knew Mr. Beaufort well.” 

“Did you? You could not know 
a better man. Well, 1 shall be very 
glad to engage you, though you seem 
by your hands to be a bit of a gentle- 
man—eh? Never mind; don’t want 
you to groom!— but superintend 
things. D'ye know accounts, eh?” 

“ Yes.” 

“« Character?” 

Philip repeated to Mr. Stubmore 
the story he had imparted to Mr. 
Clump. Somehow or other, men who 
live much with horses, are always 
more lax in their notions than the 
rest of mankind. Mr. Stubmore did 
not seem to grow more distant at 
Philip’s narration. 

“Understand you perfectly, my 
man. Brought up with them ’ere fine 
creturs, how could you nail your nose 
to a desk? I'll take you withovt 
more palaver. What’s your name?” 

“ Philips.” 

“ Come to-morrow and we'll settle 
about wages. Sleep here?” 

“No. I have a brother whom I 
must lodge with, and for whose sake 
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I wish to work. I should not like] of his intellectual education, but from 
him to be at the stables—he is too| the mere physical capacity and brute 
young. But I cam come early every | habit of sticking fast on his saddle, 


day, and go home late.” did Philip Morton, in thia great, in- 
Well, just as you like, man. Good | telligent, gifted, civilised, enlightened 
day.” community of Great Britain, find the. 


And thus, not from any mental} means of earning his bread without 
accomplishment—not from the result | stealing it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* Don Salluste (sourtant). Je parie 
Que vous ne pensiez pas & moi?”"—Ruy Blas. 


"© Don Kalluste. 


Cousin ! 


* Don César. De vos bienfaits je n’aurai nulle envie, 
Tant que je trouverai vivant ma libre vie.” *—Ibid. 


LParuir’s situation was agreeable to 
his habits. His great courage and 
skill in horsemanship were not the 
only qualifications useful to Mr. Stub- 
more: hiseducation answered an useful 
purpose in accounts, and his manners 
' and appearance were highly to the 
credit of the yard. The customers 
and loungers soon grew to like Gentle- 
man Philips, as he was styled in the 
establishment. Mr. Stubmore con- 
ceived a real affection for him. So 
passed several weeks; and Philip, in 
this humble capacity, might have 
worked out his destinies in peace and 
comfort, but for a new cause of vexa- 
tion that arose in Sidney. This boy 
was all in all to his brother. For him 
he had resisted the hearty and joyous 
invitations of Gawtrey (whose gay 
manner and high spirits had, it must 
be owned, captivated his fancy, despite 
the equivocal mystery of the man’s 
avocations and condition) ; for him he 
now worked and toiled, cheerful and 
contented ; and him he sought to save 
from all to which he subjected him- 
self. He could not bear that that 
soft and delicate child should ever be 
exposed to the low and menial asso- 
ciations that now made up his own 
life—to the obscene slang of grooms 
and ostlers—to their coarse manners 





* Don Sallust (smiling), I'll lay a wager 
you wont think of me ? 

Don Sallust. Cousin! 

Don Cesar. I covet not your favours, 80 
‘Dut I lead an independent life. 


and rough contact. He kept him, 
therefore, apart and aloof in their 
little lodging, and hoped in time to 
lay by, so that Sidney might ulti- 
mately be restored, if not to his bright 
original sphere, at least to a higher 
grade than that to which Philip was 
himself condemned. But poor Sidney 
could not bear to be thus left alone— 
to lose sight of his brother from day- 
break till bed-time—to have no one 
to amuse him; he fretted and pined 
away : all the little inconsiderate sel- 
fishness, uneradicated from his breast 
by his sufferings, broke out the more, 
the more he felt that he was the first 
object on earth to Philip. Philip, 
thinking he might be more cheerful 
at a day-school, tried the experiment 
of placing him at one where the boys 
were much of his own age. But 
Sidney, on the third day, came back 
with a black eye, and he would return 
no more. Philip several times thought 
of changing their lodging for one 
where there were young people. But 
Sidney had taken a fancy to the kind 
old widow who was their landlady, 
and cried at the thought of removal. 
Unfortunately, the old woman was 
deaf and rheumatic; and though she 
bore teasing ad libitum, she could not 
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entertain the child long on a stretch. | 


Too young to be reasonable, Sidney 


.could not, or would not, comprehend 


why his brother was so long away from 
him ; and once he said, peevishly,— 
“Tf I had thought I was to be 
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moped up so, I would not have left 
Mrs. Morton. Tom was a bad boy, : 


out still it was somebody to play with. 
wish I had not gone away with 
you!” 

This speech cut Philip to the heart. 
What, then, he had taken from the 
shild a respectable and safe shelter— 
‘he sure provision of a life—and_the 
shild now reproached him! en 
‘his was said to him, the tears gushed 
‘rom his eyes. 

“ God forgive me, Sidney,” said he, 
and turned away. 

But then Sidney, who had the most 
ondearing ways with him, secing his 
arother so vexed, ran up and kissed 
1im, and seolded himself for being 
naughty. Still the words were spoken, 
and their meaning rankled deep. 
hilip himself, too, was morbid in 
is excessive tenderness for this boy. 
There is a certain age, before the love 
‘xy the sex commences, when the 
‘eeling of friendship is almost a pas- 
sion. You see it constantly in girls 
and boys at school. It is the first 
vague craving of the heart after the 
‘master food of human life—Love. It 
2as its jealousies, and humours, and 
zaprices, like love itself. Philip was 
‘yainfully acute to Sidney’s affection, 
was jealous of every particle of it. He 
dreaded lest his brother should ever 
be torn from him. 

He would start from his sleep at 
night, and go to Sidney’s bed to sce 
that he was there. He left him in 
the morning with forebodings — he 
returned in the dark with fear. Mean- 
while the character of this young man, 
so sweet and tender to Sidney, was 
gradually beceming more hard and 
stern to others. He had now climbed 
to the post of command in that rude 
establishment; and premature com- 
mand in any sphere tends to make 
men unsocial and imperious. 

One day Mr. Stubmore called him 
into his own counting-house, where 
stood a gentleman, with one hand in 
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his coat-pocket, the other tapping his 
vhip against his boot. 

“ Philips, shew this gentleman the 
brown mare. She is a beauty in har- 
ness, is not she? This gentleman 
wants a match for his pheaton.” 

“ She must step very hoigh,” said 
the gentleman, turning round; and 
Philip recognised the beau in the 
stage-coach. 

The recognition was simultaneous. 
The beau nodded, then whistled, and 
winked. 

“Come, my man, I am at your 
service,” said he. 

Philip, with many misgivings, fol- 
lowed him across theyard. The gentle- 
man then beckoned him to approach. 

“ You, sir,—moind I never peach 
—setting up here in the honest line? 
Dull work, honesty,—eh ?” 

“ Sir, I really don’t know you.” 

“ Daun’t you recollect old Gregg’s, 
the evening you came there with jolly 
Bill Gawtrey? Recollect that, eh?” 

Philip was mute. 

“TI was among the gentlemen in 
the back-parlour who shook you by 
the hand. _Bill’s off to France, then. 
Tam tauking the provinces. I want 
a good horse—the best in the yard, 
moind! Cutting such a swell here! 
My name is Captain de Burgh Smith 
—never moind yours, my fine faellow. 
Now then, out with your rattlers, and 
keep your tongue in your mouth.” 

Philip mechanically ordered out the 
brown mare, which Captain Smith 
did not seem much to approve of; 
and, after glancing round the stables 
with great disdain of the collection, 
he sauntered out of the yard without 
saying more to Philip, though he 
stopped and spoke a few sentences to 
Mr. Stubmore. Philip hoped he had 
no design of purchasing, and that he 
was rid, for the present, of so awkward 
acustomer. Mr.Stubmore approached 
Philip. 

“ Drive over the greys to Sir John,” 
said he. “My lady wants a pair te 
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job, A very pleasant man, that “Stay! andif you dare uttera word 
Captain Smith. I did not know you against me,” said Philip, with that 
had been in a yard before—says you frown to which his swarthy complexion 
were the pet at Elmore’'s, in London. and flashing eyes gave an expression 
Served him many a day. Pleasant of fierce power beyond his years, “ you 
gentlemanlike man!” | will find that, as I am the last to care 

“ Y—e—s!” said Philip, hardly for a threat, so I am the first to resent 
knowing what he said, and hurrying an injury !” 
back into the stables to order out the; Thus saying, he drove on. Captain 
greys. Smith affected a cough, and put his 

The place to which he was bound , brown mare into a canter. The two 
was some miles distant, and it was ‘men followed Philip as he drove into 
sunset when he returned. Ashe drove | the yard. 
into the main street, two men one “What do you know against the 
him closely. person he spoke to?” said one of 

“That is he! I am almost sure it ' them. 
is,” said one. ; “ Merely that he is one of the cun- 

“ Oh! then it’s all smooth sailing,” . ningest swells on this side the Bay,” 
replied the other. ireturned the other. “It looks bad 

“ Bat, bless my eyes! you must be , for your young friend.” 
mistaken! See whom he’s talking to. ‘The first speaker shook his head 
now!” | and made no reply. 

At that moment Captain de Burgh On gaining the yard, Philip found 
Smith, mounted on the brown mare, , | that Mr. Stubmore had gone out, and 
atopped Philip. |was not expected home till the next 

“ Well, you see, I’ve bought her,— | day. He had some relations who were 
hope she ‘1 turn out well. What do | | farmers, whom he often visited ; to 
you really. think she’s worth? Not: them he was probably gone. 
to buy, but to sell?” ! Philip, therefore, deferring his in- 

“ Sixty guineas.” | tended caution against the gay cap- 

“ Well, that’s a good day’s work; : tain till the morrow, and musing how 
and I owe it to you. The old faellow | the caution might be most discreetly 
would not have trusted me if you had | given, walked homeward. He had 
not served me at Elmore’s,—ha! ha! | just entered the lane that led to his 
If he gets scent and looks shy at you, lodgings, when he saw the two men 
my lad, come to me. I'm at the Star | I have spoken of on the other side of 
Hotel for the next few days. I want! the street. The taller and better- 
a, tight faellow like you, and you shall ‘dressed of the two left his comrade, 
have a fair percentage. I’m none of and crossing over to Philip, bowed, 
your stingy ones. I say, I hope this and thus accosted him,— 
devil is quiet? She cocks up her ears “ Fine evening, Mr. Philip Morton. 
dawmnably |” I am rejoiced to see you at last. You 

“Look you, sir!” said Philip, remember me—Mr, Blackwell, Lin- 
very gravely, and rising up in his coln’s Inn?” 
break ; “I know very little of you, “ What is your business?” said 
and that little is not much to your Philip, halting, and speaking short 
credit. I give you fair warning, and fiercely. 
that I shall caution my employer “Now don’t be in a passion, my 
against you.” dear sir,—now don’t. I am here on 

“Will you, my fine faellow? then behalf of my clients, Messra. Beau- 
take care of yourself.” fort een, and jun, I have bad such 
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work to find you! Dear, dear! but 
you are a sly one! Ha! ha! Well, 
you see we have settled that little 
affair of Plaskwith’s for you (might 
have been ugly), and now I hope you 
will- 


“> your business, sir! What do 
you want with me? 

“Why, now, don’t be so quick 1 
"Tis not the way to do business. Sup- 
pose you step to my hotel. A glass 
of wine, now, Mr. Philip! We shall 
soon understand each other.” 

* Out of my path, or speak plainly!” 

Thus put to it, the lawyer, casting 
a glance at his stout companion, who | 
appeared to be contemplating the 
sunset on the other side of the way, 
came at once to the marrow of his 
subject. 

“. Well, then,—well, my say is soon 
said. Mr. Arthur Beaufort takes a 
most lively interest in you; it is he 
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shrubs, that, variegated with lines fa 
washing, adorned the plot of ground 
which the landlady called a garden. 
The elder brother had returned at an 
earlier hour than usual, and Sidney 
did not at first perceive him enter. 
When he did, he clapped his hands, 
and ran to him. 

“This is so good in you, Philip. 
I have been so dull ;—you will come 
and play now?” 

“ With all my heart—where shall 
we play?” said Philip, with a cheerful 
snnile. 

“Oh, in the garden !—it's such a 
nice time for hide and seek.” 

‘But is it not chill and damp for 
you?” said Philip. 

“There now; you are always mak- 
ing excuses. I see you don’t like it. 
I have no heart to play now.” 

Sidney seated himaelf and pouted. 

‘Poor Sidney! you must be dull 


who bas directed this inquiry. He without me. Yes, let us play; but 
bids me say that he shall be most put on this handkerchief ;” and Philip 
happy—yes, most happy—to serve took off his own cravat and tied it 
you in anything; and if you will but round his brother’s neck and kissed 
ace him, he is in the town, Iam sure him. 
you will be charmed with him—most! Sidney, whose anger seldom lasted 
amiable young man!” (long, was reconciled; and they went 
“ Look you, sir,” said Philip, draw- into the garden to play. It was a 


ing himeelf up: “ neither from father, 

nor from son, nor from one of that 

family, on whose heads rest the mo- 

ther’s death and the orphans’ curse, 

will I ever ar zept boon or henefit— 

with them, voluntarily, I will hold no 

communion ; if they force themselves 

in my path, let them beware! I am 

earning my bread in the way I desire , 
—I am independent—I want them 
not. Begone!” 

With that, Philip pushed aside the 
lawyer and strode on rapidly. Mr. 
Blackwell, abashed and perplexed, re- 
turned to his companion. 

Philip regained his home, and 
found Sidney stationed at the window 
alone, and with wistful eyes noting 
the flight of the grey moths, as they 
darted to and dro, across the dull 


little spot, screened by an old moss- 
grown paling, from the neighbouring 
garden on the one side, and a lane on 
the other. They played with great 
glee till the night grew darker and 
the dews heavier. 

“ This must be the last time,” cried 
Philip. It is my turn to hide.” 

“ Very well! Now, then.” 

Philip secreted himself behind a 
poplar; and as Sidney searched for 
him, and Philip stole round and round 
the tree, the latter, happening to look 
across the paling, saw the dim outline 
of a man’s figure in the lane, who 
appeared watching them. A thrill 
shot across his breast. These Beau- 
forts, associated in his thoughts with 
every ill omen and augury, had they 
set a spy upon his movements} He 
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remained erect and gazing at the 
form, when Sidney discovered, and 
ran up to him, with his noisy langh. 
As the child clung to him, shout- 
ing with gladness, Philip, unheeding 
his playmate, called aloud and impe- 


riously to the stranger,— 

“What are you gaping at? Why 
do you.stand watching us?” 

The man muttered something, 
moved on, and disappenred. 


“T hope there are no thieves here! 
Tam so much afraid of thieves,” said 
Sidney, tremulously. 

The fear grated on Philip’s heart. 
Had he not himself, perhaps, been 
judged and treated as a thief? He 
said nothing, but drew his brother 
within; and there, in their little 
room, by the one poor candle, it was 
touching and beautiful to see these 
boys—the tender patience of the elder 
Tending itself to every whim of the 
younger——now building houses with 
cards—now telling stories of fairy and 
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knight’ errant—the sprightliest he 
could remember orinvent. At length, 
as all was over, and Sidney was un- 
dressing for the night, Philip, stand- 
ing apart, said to him, in a mournful 
voice,— 

“ Are you sad now, Sidney?” 

“No! not when you are with me— 
but that is so seldom.” 

“Do you read none of the story- 
books I bought for you?” 

“Sometimes! but one can’t read 
all day.” ; 

“Ah! Sidney, if ever we should 
part, perhaps you will love me no 
longer !” 

“ Don’t say so,” said Sidney. “ But 
we sha’n't part, Philip ?” 

Philip sighed, and turned away as 
his brother leaped into bed. Some- 
thing whispered to him that danger 
was near; and as it was, could Sidney 
grow up, neglected and uneducated? 
was it thus that he was to fulfil his 
trust ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘ But oh, what storm was in that mind !’—Crappe: Ruth. 


Wuitz Philip mused, and his brother 
fell into the happy sleep of childhood, 
in a room in the principal hotel of the 
town sat three persons, Arthur Beau- 
fort, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Blackwell. 

“ And so,” said the first, “he re- 
jected every overture from the Beau- 
forts?” 

“With « scorn I cannot convey to 
you!” replied the lawyer. ‘‘ But the 
fact is, that he is evidently a lad of 
low habits; to think of his being a 
sort of helper to a horse-dealer! I 
suppose, sir, he was always in the 
stables in his father’s time. Bad com- 
pany depraves the taste very soon, 
but that is not the worst. Sharp 
declares that the man he was talking 
with, as- I told you, is a common 
swindler. Depend on it, Mr. Arthur, 
he is incorrigible; all.we can do is to 
save the brother.” 

“It is too dreadful to contemplate!” 
said Arthur, who, still ill and languid; 
reclined on a sofa, 

“ It is, indeed,” said Mr. Spencer ; 
“J am sure I should not know what 
to do with such a character; but tho 
other poor-child; it would be a merey 
to-get hold of him.” 

“ Where is Mr, Sharp?” asked 
Arthur. 

“ Why,” said: the lawyer, “he has 
followed’ Philip ata distance to find 
out: his lodgings, and learn if his. bro- 
ther-is-with him: Oh! here he is!” 
and. Blackwell's companion in the 
earlier part-of the evening entered. 

“T-have found him: out, sir,” said 
Mr, Sharp, wiping hisfotehead. “What 
a fieree an lie-is! Ithought he would 
have had a stone at my head ; buf'we, 


officers, are used to it; we does our 
duty, and Providence makes our heads 
unkimmon hard !” 

“Is the child with him?” asked 
Mr. Spencer. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“A Tittle, quiet, subdued boy?” 
asked the melancholy inhabitant of 
the Lakes. 

“Quiet! Lord love you! never 
heard a noisier little urchin! There 
they were, romping and rouping in 
the garden, like a couple of gaol 
birds.” 

“You see,” groaned Mr, Spencer, 
“he will make that poor child as bad 
as himself.” 

“‘ What shall us do, Mr. Blackwell?” 
asked Sharp, who longed for his 
brandy-and-water. 

“ Why, I was thinking you might 
go to the horse-dealer the first thing 
in the morning; find out whether 
Philip is really thick with the swin- 
dier; and, perhaps, Mr. Stubmore 
may have some influence with him, if, 
without: saying who he is——” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Arthur, “ do 
not expose his name.” 

“You could still hint that he ought 
to be induced to listen to his friends 
and go with them. Mr. Stubmore may 
be a respectable man, and——-” 

“T understand,” said Sharp; “I 
have no doubt as how I can settle it. 
We learns to know human natur in 
our perfession;—cause why, we gets 
at its blind side., Good’ night, gen- 
tlemen !” 

“ You seem very pale, Mr, Arthur; 
you had better go to bed: you pro- 
mised your father, you know.” 
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“Yea, I am not well; I will go to 
bed ;” and Arthur rose, lighted his 
candle, and sought his room. 

“I will see Philip to-morrow,” he 
said to himself; “he will listen to 
me.” 

The conduct of Arthur Beaufort in 
executing the charge he had under-. 
taken, had brought into, full light all 
the most amiable and generous part , 
of his character. As soon as he was 
sufficiently recovered, he had ex-. 
pressed 80 much anxiety as to the fate 
of the orphans, that to quiet him his 
father was forced to send for Mr. 
Blackwell. The lawyer had ascer- 
tained, through Dr. ——, the name 
of Philip's employer at R——. At 
Arthur's request he went down to 
Mr. Plaskwith; and arriving there the 
day after the return of the bookseller, 
learned those particulars with which | 
Mr. Plaskwith‘s letter to Roger Mor- 
ton has already made the reader ac- 
quainted. The lawyer then sent for 
Mr. Sharp, the officer before employed, 
and commissioned him to track the 
young man’s whereabout. That shrewd 
functionary soon reported that a youth 
every way answering to Philip’s de- 
scription, had been introduced the 
night of the escape by a man cele- 
brated, not indeed for robberies, or 
larcenies, or crimes of the coarser 
kind, but for address in all that more 
large and complex character which 
comes under the denomination of 
living upon one’s wits, to a polite 
rendezvous frequented by persons of 
a similar profession. Since then, 
however, all clue of Philip was lost. 
But though Mr. Blackwell, in the 
way of his profession, was thus pub- 
licly benevolent towards the fugitive, 
he did not the less privately represent 
to his patrons, senior and junior, the 
very equivocal character that Philip 
must be allowed to bear. Like most 
lawyers, hard upon all who wander 
from the formal tracks, he unaffectedly 
regarded Philip's flight and absence 
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|as proofs of a very reprobate disposi- 


tion; and this conduct was greatly 
aggravated in his eyes by Mr. Sharp's 
report, by which it appeared that 
after his escape Philip had so sud- 
denly, and, as it were, so naturally, 
taken to such equivocal companion- 
ship. Mr. Robert Beaufort, already 
prejudiced against Philip, viewed 
matters in the same light as the 
lawyer; and the story of his supposed 
predilections reached Arthur’s ears in 
so distorted a shape, that even he was 
staggered and revolted :—still Philip . 
was 60 young—Arthur’s oath to the 
orphans’ mother so recent—and i 
thus early inclined to wrong courses, 
should not every effort be made to lure 
him back to the straight path? With 
these views and reasouings, as soon as 
he was able, Arthur himself visited 
Mrs, Lacy, and the note from Philip, 
which the good lady put into his 
hands, affected him deeply, and con- 
firmed ali his previvus resolutions, 
Mrs. Lacy was very anxious to get at 
his name; but Arthur, having heard 
that Philip had refused all aid from 
his fatber and Mr. Blackwell, thought 
that the young man’s pride might 
work equally against, himself, and 
therefore evaded the landlady’s ecu- 
riosity. He wrote the next day the 
letter we have seen, to Mr, Roger 
Morton, whose address Catherine had 
given to him; and by return of post 
came a letter from the linen-draper 
narrating the flight of Sidney, as it 
was supposed with his brother. This 
news so excited Arthur, that he in- 
sisted on going down to N——— at 
once, and joining in the scarch. His 
father, alarmed for his health, posi- 
tively refused; and the consequence 
was an increase of fevor, a consultation 
with the doctors, and a declaration 
that Mr. Arthur was in that state that 
it would be dangerous not to let him 
have his own way. Mr. Beaufort was 
forced to yield, and with Blackwell 
andeMr. Sharp accompanied his son 
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to N——. The inquirics, hitherto | has got into had ways, and we want 
fruitless, then assumed a more regular ' you to give him a little good advice. 
and business-like character. By little! “Pooh! I know he has run away, 
and little they came, through the aid : like a fine-spirited lad as he is; and 
of Mr. Sharp, upon the right clue, up ; 28 long as he likes to stay with me, 
to a certain point. But here there they as comes after him ines ‘et & 
was a double scent: two youths ' a ducking in the horse-trough ! 
answering the description, had been| “Be you a father? a father of a 
seen at a small village; then there! family, Mr. Stubmore?” said Sharp, 
came those who asserted that they | thrusting his hands into his breeches 
had seen the same hese : a ee | uergae habla ae his hee 
in one direction ; others, who deposed | and pursing up his lips w1 

to their having taken the road to an | solemnity. 

inland town in the other. This had | ** Nonsense! no gammon with me! 
induced Arthur and his father to part: Take your chaff to the goslings. I 
company. Mr. Beaufort, accompanied | tells you I can’t do without that cre 
by Roger Morton, went to the seaport; ' lad. Every man to himself.” 

and Arthur, with Mr. Spencer and! “Oho!” thought Sharp, “I must 
Mr. Sharp, more fortunate, tracked: change the tack.”—‘‘ Mr. Stubmore,’ 
the fugitives to their retreat. As for said he, taking a stool, “you speaks 
Mr. Beaufort, senior, now that his: like a sensible man. No one can 
mind was morc at ease about his son, . reasonably go for to ask a gentleman 
he was thoroughly sick of the whole ‘to go for to inconvenience his-self. 
thing; greatly bored by the society , But what do you know of that "cre 
of Mr. Morton; very much ashamed youngster? Had you a carakter with 


that he, so respectable and great a' him?” 
man, should be employed on such an 
errand ; more ufraid of, than pleased 
with, any chance of discovering the 
fierce Philip; and secretly resolved 
upon slinking back to London, at the 
first reasonable excuse. 

The next morning Mr. Sharp en- 
tered betimes Mr. Stubmore’s count- 
ing-house. In the yard he caught a 
glimpse of Philip, and managed to 
keep himself unseen by that young 
gentleman. 

“Mr. Stubmore, I think?” 

“ At your service, sir.” 

Mr. Sharp shut the glass door 
mysteriously, and lifting up the cor- 
ner of a green curtain that covered 
the panes, beckoned to the startled 
Stubmore to approach. 

“You see that ‘ere young man in 
the velveteen jacket; you employs 
him?” , 

“*T do, sir; he is my right hand.” 

“Well, now, don’t be frightened, 
but his friends are arter him. He 
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“What's that to you?” 

“Why, it’s more to yourself, Mr. 
Stubmore; he is but a lad, and if he 
goes back to his friends they may 
take care of him, but he got into a 
bad set afore he come here. Do you 
know a good-looking chap with 
whiskers, who talks of his pheaton, 
and was riding last night on a brown 
mare?” 

“Y—e—s!” said Mr. Stubmore, 
growing rather pale, “and I knows 
the mare, too. Why, sir, I sold him 
that mare !” 

“Did he pay you for her?” 

“Why, to be sure, he gave me a 
cheque on Coutts.” 

“And you took it! My eyes! what 
a flat!” Here Mr. Sharp closed the ; 
orbs he had invoked, and whistled.’ 
with that self-hugging delight which! 
men invariably feel when another 
man is taken in. 

Mr, Stubmore became evidently 
nervous. 
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“ Why, what now ;-—you don’t think 
Y’m done? I did not let him have 
the mare till I went to the hotel,— 
found he was cutting a great dash 
there, a groom, a pheaton, and a fine 
horse, and as extravagant as the 
devil !” 

“O Lord ‘—O Lord! what a world 
this is! What does he call his-self!” 

“Why, here's the cheque—George 
Frederick de—de Burgh Smith.” 

“Put it in your pine, my man,— 


put it in your »:pe—not worth a 


d— ! ” 

“ And who the ‘.cuce are you, sir?” 
vawled out Mr. Stubmore, in an equal 
rage both with himself and his guest. 

“J, sir,” said the visitor, rising 
with great dignity,—“ 1, sir, am of 
the great Bow Strect Office, and my 
name is John Sharp!” 

Mr. Stubmore nearly fell off his 
stool, his eyes rolled in his head, and 
his teeth chattered. Mr. Sharp per- 
ceived the advantage he had gained, 
and continued— 

“Yes, sir; and J could have much 
to say against that chap, who is 
nothing more or less than Dashing 
Jerry, as has ruined more girls and 
more tradesmen than any lord in the 
jond. And so I called to give you a 
bit of caution; for, says I to myself, 
‘Mr. Stubmore isa respectable man.’” 

“T hope I am, sir,” said the crest- 
fallen horse-dealer; “that was always 
my character.” 

Aud the futher of a family?” 

“Three boys and a babe at the 
buzzom,” said Mr. Stubmore, patheti- 
cally. F 

“And he sha’n’t be taken in if I 
ean help it! That ’ere young man as 
I am arter, you see, knows Captain 
Smith—ha! ha !—smell a rat now— 
eh?” 

“Captiin Smith said he knew him 
—the wiper—and that’s what made 
me so green.” 

“Well, we must not be hard on the 
youngster: ’cause why, he has friends 
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asisgemmen. Bnt you tell him to 
go back to his poor dear relations, 
and all shall he forgiven; and say as 
how you won't keep him; and if he 
don’t go back, he'll have to get his 
livelihood without a carakter; and 
use your influence with him like a 
man and a Christian, and what’s 
more, like the father of a family—Mr. 
Stubmore—with three boys and a 
babe at the buzzom. You won't keep 
him now?” 

“Keep him! I have had a precious 
sscape. I’d better go and see after. 
the mare.” 

“T doubt if you'll find her: the’ 
Captain caught a sight of me this 
morning. Why, he lodges at our 
hotel !—-He’s off by this time!” 

- “And why the devil did you let 
him go?” 

*“’Cause I had no writ agin him!” 
said the Bow Street officer; and he 
walked straight out of the counting- 
office, satisfied that he had “done 
the job.” 

To snatch his hat—to run to the 
hotel—to find that Captain Smith 
had indeed gone off in his phacton, 
bag and baggage, the same as he 
came, except that he had now two 
horses to the phaeton instead of one— 
having left with the landlord the 
amount of bis bill in another cheque 
upon Coutts—was the work of five 
minutes with Mr. Stubmore. He 
returned home, panting and purple 
with indignation and wounded feeling. 

“To think that chap, whom I took 
into my yard like a son, should have 
connived at this! "Taint the money 
—'tis the willany that ‘flicts me!” 
muttered Mr. Stubmore, as he re 
entered the mews. 

Here he came plump upon Philip. 
who said,— 

“Sir, I wished to see you, to say 
that you had better take care o 
Captain Smith.” 

“Qh, you did, did you, now he’ 
gone? ’sconded off to America, J dar 
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say, by this time. Now look ye, 
young man: your friends are after 
you, I won't say anything agin you ; 
but you go back to them—I wash my 
hands of you. Quite too much for 
me. There's your week, and never 
let me catch you in my yard agin, 
that's all!” 

Philip dropped the money which 
Stubmore had put into his hand. 
“My fricnds!—friends have becn 
with you, have they? I thought so— 
] thank them. And so you part 

With me? Well, you have been ‘kind, 

y kind; Jet us part kindly;” and 

held out his hand. 

Mr. Stubmore was softened—he 
touchéd the hand held ont to him, 
and looked doubtful a moment; but 
Captain de Burgh Smith’s cheque 
for cighty guincas suddenly rose before 
his eyes. He turned on his heel 
abruptly, and said, over his shoulder— 

“Don't go after Captain Smith 
(he'll come to the gallows); mend 
your ways, and he ruled by your poor 
dear relatives, whose hearts you are 
breaking.” 

“ Captain Smith! Did my relations» 
tell you?” 

“ Yes—yes—they told me all— 
that is, they sent to tell me; so you 
sce I'm d—d soft not to lay hold of 
you. But, perhaps, if they be gemmen, 
they ‘Il act as sich, and cash me this 
here cheque!” ! 

But the last words were said to air. | 
Philip had rushed from the yard. 

With a heaving breast, and every 
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away my curse. 
never!” 

As he thus muttered, he passed 
through a patch of waste land that 
led to the row of houses in which his 
lodging was placed. And here a 
voice called to him, and a hand was 
laid on his shoulder. He turned, and 
Arthur Beaufort, who had followed 
him from the strect, stood bchind 
him. Philip did not, at the first 
glance, recognise his cousin. Illness 
had so altered him, and his dress was 
so different from that in which he 
had first and last beheld him. The 
contrast between the two young men 
was remarkable. Philip was clad in 
the rough garb suited to his late 
calling—a jacket of black velveteen ill- 
fitting and ill-fashioned, loose fustian 
trowsers, coarse shoes, his hat set deep 
over his pent eyebrows, his raven hair 
long and neglected. Ile was just at 
that age when one with strong 
features and robust frame, is at the 
worst in point of appearance—the 
sinewy proportions not yet sufficiently 
fleshed, and sceming inbarmonious 
and undeveloped; precisely im pro- 


No, my dead mother, 


portion, perhaps, to the symmetry 
' towards which they insensibly mature: 


the contour of the face sharpened 
from the roundness of boyhood, and 
losing its bloom without yet acquiring 
that relief and shadow which make 
the expression and dignity of the 
masculine countenance. Thus ac- 
coutred, thus gaunt, and uncouth, 
stood Morton. Arthur Beaufort, 


nerve in his body quivering with ‘always refined in his appearance, 
wrath, the proud, unhappy boy ; seemed yet more so from the almost 
strode through the gay streets. They fefMinine delicacy which ill health 
had betrayed him then, these ac- | threw over his pale complexion and. 
cursed Beauforts! they circled his graceful figure; that sort of uncon- 
steps with schemes to drive him like , scious elegance which belongs to the 
n deer into the snare of their loath- dress of the rich when they are young 
some charity! The roof was to be/—seen most in minutiee—not ob- 
taken from his head—the bread from servable, perhaps, by themselves— 
his lips—so that he might fawn at marked forcibly and painfully the 
their knees for bounty. “But they distinction of rank between the two. 
shall not break my spirit, nor steal That distinction Beaufort ae. not 
I 
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feel; but at a glance it was visible to 
Philip. 

The past rushed back on him. The 
sunny lawn—the gun offered and re- 
jected—the pride of old, much less 
haughty than the pride of to-day. 

“ Philip,” said Beaufort, feebly, 
“they tell me you will not accept 
any kindness from me or mine. Ah! 
if you knew how we have sought 
you!” 

“Knew!” cried Philip, savagely, 
for that unlucky sentence recalled tu 
him his late interview with his em- 
ployer, and his present destitution. 
“Knew! And why have you dared 
to hunt me out, and halloo me down? 
—why must this insolent tyranny, 
that assumes the right over these 
limbs and this free will, betray and 
expose meand my wretchedness wher- 
ever I turn ?” 

Your poor motker-——” began 
Beaufort ! 
“Name her not with your 


name her not!” cricd Philip, grow- | 


ing livid with his emotions. “Talk 
not of the mercy—tke forethought— 
a Beaufort could show to her and her 
offspring! I accept it not—lI believe 
it not. Oh, yes! you follow me now 
with your false kindness; and why? 
Because your father—your vain, hol- 
low, heartless father-——--” 

“Hold!” said Beaufort, in a tone 
of such reproach, that it startled the 
wild heart on which it fell; “it is ny 
father you speak of. Let the son 
respect the son.” 

“* No—no—no! I will respect none 
of your race. I tell you, your father 
fears me. I tell you, that my Tast 
words to him ring in his ears !—My 
wrongs! Arthur Beaufort, when you 
are absent I seek to forget them ; in 
your abhorred presence they revive— 
they: - 

He stopped, almost choked with his 





passion ; but continued instantly, with 


equal intensity of fervour :— 


“Were yon tree the gibbet, and to 
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touch your hand could alone save me 
from it, I would scorn your aid. Aid! 
the very thought fires my blood and 
nerves my hand. Aid! Willa Beau- 
fort give me back my birthright— 
restore iny dead mother’s fair name? 
Minion!—sleek, dainty, Juxurions 
minion !—out of my path! You have 
my fortune, my station, my rights; I 
have but poverty, and hate, and dis- 
dain. J swear, again and again, that 
you shall not purchase these from 
me.” 

“But, Philip—Philip,” cried Beau- 
fort, catching his arm; “bear one—- 
hear cne whe stood by your——” 

The sentence that would have saved 
the ontcast from the dcmons that were 
darkening and swooping round his 
soul, died upou the young Protector’s 
lips. Blinded, maddened, excited, 
and cxasperated, almost out of huma- 


| nity itself, Philip fierecly—brutally— 


swung aside the enfeebled form that 
sought to cling to him, and Beaufort 
fell at his feet. Morton stopped— 
glared at him with clenched hands 
and a smiling lip—sprung over his 
prostrate form, and bounded to his 
home. 

Ile slackened his pace as he neared 
the horse, and looked behind; but 
Beaufort had not followed him. He 
entered the house, and found Sidney 
in the room, with a countenance so 
much more gay than that he had 
lately worn, that, absorbed as he was 
in thought and passion, it yet did not 
fail to strike him. 

“What has pleased you, Sidney?” 

The child smiled. 

“Ah! it is a secret—I was not to 
tell you. But I’msure you are not 
the naughty boy he says you are.” 

* He !—who?” 

“Don't look so angry, Philip : you 
frighten me!” 

“ And you torture me. Who could 
malign one brother to the other?” 

“Oh! it was all meant very kindly 
—there’s been such 2 nice, dear, good 
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gentleman here, and he cried when 
he saw me, and said he knew dear 
yamma. Well, and he has promised 
to take me home with him and give 
me a pretiy pony—-as pretty—an 
pretty—oh, as pretty as it can be 
got! And he is to call again and 
tell me more: I think he is a fairy, 
Philip.” 

“Did he say that he was to take 
me, too, Sidney?” said Morton, seat- 
ing himself, and Icoking very pale. 
At that question, Sidney hung his 
head. 

“No, brother—he says you won't 
go, and that you are a bad boy—and 
that you associate with wicked people 
—and that you want to kcep me shut 
up here and not let any one be good 
to me. But I told him I did not 
believe that—yes, indeed, I told him 


0. 
And Sidney endeavoured caress- 


iT 


ingly to withdraw the hands that his 
brother placed before his face. 

Morton started up, and walked 
hastily to and fro the room. ‘ This,” 
thought he, “is another emissary of the 
Beauforts—perhaps the lawyer: they 
will take him from me—the last thing 
left to love and hope for. I will foil 
them.”—“Sidney,” he said aloud; “ we 
must go hence to-day, this very hour 
—nay, instantly.” 

“ What! away from this nice. good 
gentleman?” 

“Curse him! yes, away from him. 
Do not cry—it is of no use—you must 
go.” 
This was said more harshly than 
Philip had ever yet spoken to Sidney ; 
and when he had said it, he left the 
room to settle with the landlady, and 
to pack up their scanty effects. In 
another hour, the brothers had turned 
their backs on the town. 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘«T'll carry thee 


In Sorrow’s arms to welcome Misery.” 


Heywoon's Duchess of Suffolk. 


«© Who's here besides foul weather ? "—SHAKSPEARE: Lear. 


Te sun was as bright, and the sky 
as calm during this journey of the 
orphans, as in the last. They avoided 
as before, the main roads, and their 
way lay through landscapes that might 
have charmed a Gainsborough’s cye. 
Autumn scattered its last hues of 
gold over the various foliage, and the 
poppy glowed from the hedges, and 
the wild convolvuluscs, here and there, 
still gleamed on the way-side with a 
parting smile. 

At times, over the sloping stubbles, 
broke the sound of the sportsman’s 
gun; and ever and anon, by stream 
and sedge, they startled the shy wild 
fowl, just come from the far lands, nor 
yet settled in the new haunts too soon 
to be invaded. 

But there was no longer in the tra- 
vellers the same hearts that had made 
light of hardship and fatigue. Sidney 
was no longer flying from a harsh 
master, and his step was not elastic 
with the energy of fear that looked 
behind, and of hope that smiled be- 
fore. He was going a toilsome, weary 
journey, he knewnot why nor whither; 
just, too, when he had made a friend, 
whose soothing words haunted his 
childish fancy. He was displeased 
with Philip, and in sullen and silent 
thoughtfulness slowly plodded behind 
him ; and Morton himself was gloomy, 
and knew not where in the world to 
seek a future. 

They arrived at dusk at a small inn, 
not so far distant from the town they 


but the days were shorter than in 
their first flight. 

They wereshown into a small sanded 
parlour, which Sidney eyed with great 
disgust ; nor did he seem more pleased 
with the hacked and jagged leg of cold 
mutton, which was all that the hostess 
set before them for supper. Philip in 
vain endeavoured to cheer him up, 
and ate to set him the example. He 
felt relieved when, under the auspices 
of a good-looking, good-natured cham- 
bermaid, Sidney retired to rest, and 
he was left in the parlour to his own 
meditations, Hitherto it had been a 
happy thing for Morton that he had 
had some one dependent on him ; that 
feeling had given ‘him perseverance, 
patience, fortitude, and hope. But 
now, dispirited and sad, he felt rather 
the horror of being responsible for a 
human life, without seeing the means 
to discharge the trust. It was clear, 
even to his experience, that he was 
not likely to find another employer 
as a as Mr. Stubmore; and wher- 
ever.he went, he felt as if his Destiny 
stalked at his back. He took out his 
little fortune and spread it on the 
table, counting it over and over; it 
had remained pretty stationary since 
his service with Mr. Stubmore, for 
Sidney had swallowed up the wages of 
his hire. While thus employed, the 
door opened, and the chambermaid, 
showing in a gentleman, said, “We 
have no other room, sir.” 

“Very well, then,—I’m not par- 


had left as Morton could have wished ;, ticular; a tumbler of braundy-and- 
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water, stiffish, cold—without, the Best way to staund the breeze is to 
newspaper—and a cigar: You'll ex-. unite the caubles” 
euse smoking, sir?” | Philip shook his head, and, dis- 
Philip looked up from his hoard,’ pleased with his companion, sought 
and Captain de Burgh Smith stood his pillow. He took care to put his 
before him. ‘money under his head, and to lock 
“ Ah!” said the latter, “well met!” : his door. 
And closing the door, he took off his | The brothers started at day-break ; 
great cout, seated himself near Philip, Sidney was even more discontented 
and bent both his eyes with consider- than on the previous day. The wea- 
able wistfulness on the neat rows into ther was hot and oppressive; they 
which Philip's bank-notes, sovereigns, | rested for some hours at noon, and in 
and shillings, were arrayed. ' the cool of the evening renewed their 
“Pretty little sum for pocket! way. Philip had made up his mind 
moncy ; caush in hand goes a great to steer for a town in the thick ofa 
way, properly invested. You must, hunting district, where he hoped his 
have heen very lucky. Well, so I, equestrian capacities might again be- 
suppose you are surprised to sce mej friend him; and thcir path now lay 
here without my pheaton ?” ithrough a chain of vast dreary com- 
“J wish I had never scen you at | mons, which gave them at least the 
all,” replied Philip, uncourteously, and | advantage to skirt the road-side un- 
restoring his money to his pocket;: observed. But, somehow or other, 
“your fraud upon Mr. Stubmore, and | either Philip had been misinformed 
your assurance that you knew me,/as to an inn where he had proposed 
have sent me adrift upon the world.” [to pass the night, or he had missed 
“What ’s one man’s meat is another | it; for the clouds darkened, and the 
man’s poison,” said the captain, phi-;sun went down, and no vestige of 


losophically : “no use fretting, care 
killed a cat. I am as badly off as 
you; for, hang me, if there was not a 
Bow Street runner in the town. I 
caught his eye fixed on me like a 
gimblet : so I bolted—went to N-—, 
left my pheaton and groom there for 
the present, and have doubled back, 
to bauffe pursuit, and cut across the 


human habitation was discernible. 
Sidney, foot-sore and querulous, began 
to weep, and declare that he could 
stir no further; and while Philip, 
whose iron frame defied fatigue, com- 
passionately paused to rest his brother, 
a low roll of thunder broke upon the 
gloomy air. “ There will bea storm,” 
said he, anxiously. “ Come on—pray, 


country. You recollect that noice | Sidney, come én.” 


girl we saw in the coach; ‘gad, I 
served her spouse that is to be a 
praetty trick! Borrowed his money 
under pretence of investing it in the 
New Grand Anti-Dry-Rot Company ; 
cool hundred—it’s only just gone, 
sir.” 

Here the chambermaid entered with 
the brandy and water, the newspaper, 
and cigar,—the captain lighted the 
last, took a deep sup from the beverage, 
and said, gaily :— 

“Well, now, let us join fortunes ; 
we are both, as you say, © adrift.’ 


“It is so cruel in you, brother Phi- 
lip,” replied Sidney, sobbing. “I wish 
I had never-——never gone with you.” 

A flash of lightning, that illuminated 
the whole heavens, lingered round 
Sidney’s pale face as he spoke; and 
Philip threw himself instinctively on 
the child, as if to protect him even 
from the wrath of the unshelterable 
flame. Sidney, hushed and terrified, 
clung to his brother’s breast; after a 
pause, he silently consented to resume 
their journey. But now the gorm 
came near and nearer to the wane 


we,” 
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derers. The darkness grew rapidly 
more intense, save when the lightning 
lit up heaven and earth alike with 
intolerable lustre. And when at 
length the rain began to fall in mer- 
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{tionary —human shelter was then 


nearer than he had thought for. He 
pointed to the light, and whispered, 
“ Rouse yourself, one struggle more— 
it cannot be far off.” 


ciless and drenching torrents, even! “It is impossible—I cannot stir,” 


_ Philip’s brave heart failed him. How answered Sidney: and a sudden flash 
‘ could he ask Sidney to proceed, when of lightning shewed his countenance, 


they could scarcely see an inch before ghastly, as if with the damps of Death. 
them ’—all that could now be done What could the brother do?—stay 
was to gain the high-road, and hope there, and see the boy perish before 
for some passing conveyance. With his eyes?—leave him on the road, and 
fits and starts, and by the glare of the fly to the friendly light? The last 
lightning, they attained their object;! plan was the sole one left, yet he 
and stood at last on the great broad shrunk from it in greater terror than 
Thoroughfare, along which, since the ' the first. Was that a step that he 
day when the Roman carved it from heard across the road? He held his 
the waste, Misery hath plodded, and ; breath to listen—a form became dimly 
Luxury rolled, their common way. ' visible—it approached. 

Philip had stripped handkerchief, Philip shouted aloud. 
coat, vest, all to shelter Sidney; and “ What now?” answered the voice, 
he felt a kind of strange pleasure and it seemed familiar to Morton’s 
through the dark, even to hear Sid- ear. He sprang forward; and putting 
ney’s voice wail and moan. But that his face close to the wayfarer, thought 
Voice grew more languid and faint— to recognise the features of Captain 
ft ceased—Sidncy’s weight hung heavy | de Burgh Sm..4. The captain whose 
—heavier on the fostering arm. eyes were yet more accustomed to the 

“For Heaven’s sake, speak ! — | dark, made the first overture. 
speak, Sidney !—only one word—I| “ Why, my lad, it is you then! ’Gad, 
will carry you in my arms!” you froightened me!” 

“T think I am dying,” replied Sid-| Odious as this man had hitherto 
ney, in a low murmur; “Iam so tired been to Philip, he was as welcome to 
and worn out, I can go no further—I | him as daylight now; he grasped his 
must lie here.” And he sunk at once hand,—“ My brother—a child —is 
upon the reeking grass beside the here, dying, I fear, with cold and 
road, At this time the rain gradually fatigue, he cannot stir. Will you stay 
relaxed, the clouds broke away—a |, : with him—support him—but for a few 
grey light succeeded to the darkness ' moments, while I make to yon light? 
—the lightning was more distant; | See, I have money—plenty of money!” 





fad the thunder rolled onward in its | 
awful path. Kneeling on the ground, 

Philip supported his brother in his 
arms, and cast his pleading eyes up- 
ward to the softening terrors of the 
sky. A star, a solitary star—broke 
out for one moment, as if to smile 
comfort upon him, and then vanished. 
But lo! in the distance there sud- 
denly gleamed a red, steady light, like 
that in some solitary window; it was 
no Will-o’-the-wisp, it was too sta- 


“My good lad, it is very ugly work 
staying here at this hour: still— 
where’s the choild ?” 

“Here, here! make haste, raise 
him! that’s right! God bless you! 
I shall be back ere you think me 
gone.” 

He sprang from the road, and 
plunged through the heath, the furze, 
the rank glistening pools, straight 
towards the light—as the swimmer 
towards the shore, 
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The captain, though a rogue, was charge devolves on me—it is my right. 
human; and when life—an innocent I am theorphan’s relation—his mother 
life—is at stake, even a rogue’s heart consigned him tome. But he shall 
rises up from its weedy bed. He be taught to love you not the less.” 
muticred a few oaths, it is true, but © Mr. Spencer was silent. He could 
he held the child in his arms; and, not bear the thought of losing Sidney 
taking out a little tin case, poured as an inmate of his cheerless home, a 
some brandy down Sidney’s throat; tender relic of his early love. From 
and then, by way of company, down that moment he began to contemplate 
his own. The cordial revived the the possibility of securing Sidney to 
boy; he opened his eyes, and said, “I himself, unknown to Beaufort. 
think I can go on now, Philip.” The plans both of Arthur and 

We must return to Arthur Beau- Spencer were interrupted by the sud- 
fort. He was naturally, though gentle, den retreat of the brothers. They 
a person of high spirit and not with- determined to depart different ways in 
out pride. He rose from the ground search of them. Spencer, as the more 
with bitter, resentful feelings and a helpless of the two, obtained the aid 
blushing cheek, and went his way to of Mr. Sharp; Beaufort departed with 
the hotel. Here he found Mr. Spencer the lawyer. 
just returned from his visit toSidney. | Two travellers, in a hired barouche, 
Enchanted with the soft and endear- were slowly dragged by a pair of jaded 
ing manners of his lost Catherine’s posters along the commons I have 
son, and deeply affected with the re- just described. 
semblance the child boretothe mother’ ‘I think,” said one, “that the storm 
as he had seen her last at the gay and ' is very much abated; heigho! what 
rosy age of fair sixteen, his description an unpleasant night!” 
of the younger brother drew Beau-' “ Unkimmon ugly, sir,” answered 
fort’s indignant thoughts from the the other; “and an awful long stage, 
elder. He cordially concurred with ' eighteen miles. These here remote 
Mr. Spencer in the wish to save one places are quite behind the age, sir— 
so gentle from the domination of one quite. However, I think we shall 
so fierce; and this, after all, was the kitch them now.” 
child Catherine had most strongly “I am very much afraid of that 
commended to him. She had said eldest boy, Sharp. He seems a dread- 
little of the elder; perhaps she had ful vagabond.” 
been aware of his ungracious and un- “You see, sir, quite hand in glove 
tractable nature, and, as it seemed to with Dashing Jerry; metin the same 
Arthur Beaufort, his predilections for inn last night—preconcerted, you 
& coarse and low career. may be quite sure. It would be the 

“Yes,” said he, “this boy, then, best day's job I have done this many 
Bhall console me for the perverse bru- a day to save that ‘ere little fellow 
tality of the other. He shall indeed from being corrupted. You sees he 
drink of my cup, and eat of my bread, is just of a size to be useful to these 
and be to me as a brother.” bad karakters. If they took to bur- 

“ What!” said Mr. Spencer, chang- glary, he would be a treasure to them 
ing countenance, “you do not intend —slip him through o plane of glass 
to take Sidney to live with you? 1 like a ferret, sir.” 
meant him for my son—my adopted “Don’t talk of it, Sharp,” said Mr. 
son.” Spencer, with a groan; “and recol- 

“No; generous as you are,” said lect, if we get hold of him, that you 
Arthur, pressing his hand, “this are not to saya word to Mr. Beaufort.” 
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“T understand, sir; and I always 
goes with the gemman who behaves 
most like a gemman.” 

Here a loud halloo was heard close 
by the horses’ heads. 

“Good heavens, if that is a foot- 
pad!” said Mr. Spencer, shaking vio- 
lently. 

“ Lord, sir, I have my barkers with 
me. Who’s there?” 

The barouche stopped—a man came 
to the window. 

«« Excuse me, air,” said the stranger ; 
“but there is a poor boy here so tired 
and ill that I fear he will never reach 
the next town, unless you will koindly 
give him a lift.” 

“A poor boy!” said Mr. Spencer, 
poking his head over the head of Mr. 
Sharp. ‘ Where?” 

“Tf you would just drop him at the 
King’s Awrms it would be a chaurity,” 
said the man. 

Sharp pinched Mr. Spencer on the 
shoulder, “ That’s Dashing Jerry ; I’ll 
get out.” So saying, he opened the 
door, jumped into the road, and pre- 
sently re-appeared with the lost and 
welcome Sidney in his arms. “ Ben’t 
this the boy?” he whispered to Mr. 
Spencer; and, taking the lamp from the 
carriage, he raised it to the child’s face. 

“Tt is! it is! God be thanked !” 
exclaimed the worthy man. 

“ Will you leave him at the King’s 
Awrms’—we shall be there in an 
hour or two,” cried the Captain. 
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“We! 
gruffly. 

“Why, myself and the choild’s 
brother.” 

“Oh!” said Sharp, raising the lan- 
tern to his own face; “ you knows me, 
I think, Master Jerry? Let me kitch 
you agin, that’s all, And give my 
compliments to your ’sociate, and say, 
if he prosecutes this here hurchin any 
more, we ’ll settle his bizness for him; 
and so take a hint and make yourself 
scarce, old boy !” 

With that Mr. Sharp jumped into 
the barouche, and bade the postboy 
drive on as fast as he could. 

Ten minutes after this abduction, 
Philip, followed by two labourers, with 
a barrow, a lantern, and two blankets, 
returned from the hospitable farm to 
which the light had conducted him. 
The spot where he had left Sidney, 
and which he knew by a neighbour- 
ing milestone, was vacant ; he shouted 
an alarm, and the Captain answered 
from the distance of some threescore 
yards. Philip came to him. “Where 
is my brother?” 

“ Gone away in a barouche and pair. 
Devil take me if I understaund 
it.” And the Capiain proceeded to 
give a confused account of what had 
passed. 

“My brother! my brother! they 
have torn thee from me, then!” cried 
Philip, and he fell to the earth insen: 
sible. 


Who’s we?” said Sharp, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


* Vous mo rendrez mon frére !"—Casimen DELAVIGNE: Les Enfanse d’ Edouard. 


Ont evening, a week after this 
event, a wild, tattered, haggard youth 
knocked at the door of Mr. Robert 
Beaufort. 

The porter slowly presented him- 
himeclf. 

“Is your master at home? 
see him instantly.” 

‘‘That’s more than you can, my 
man ; my master does not see the like 
of you this time of night,” replied the 
porter, eycing the ragged apparition 
before him, with great disdain. 

“See me, he must and shall,” ro- 
plied the young man; and as the 
porter blocked up the entrance, he 
grasped his collar with a hand of 
iron, swung him, huge as he was, 
aside, and strode into the spacious 
hall. 

“Stop! stop!” cried the porter, 
recovering himself, “James! John! 
here ’s a go!” 

Mr. Robert Beaufort had been back 
in town several days. Mrs. Beaufort, 
who was waiting his return from his 
club, was in the dining-room. Hear- 
ing a noise in the hall, she opened the 
door, and saw the strange grim figure 
I have described, advancing towards 
her. “Who are you?” she said; 
‘what do you want?” 

“T am Philip Morton. Who are 
you?” 

“ My husband,” said Mrs. Beaufort, 
shrinking into the parlour, while 
Morton followed her and closed the 
door, “my husband, Mr. Beanfort, is 
not at home.” 

“You aro Mrs. Beaufort, then! 


IT must 


% You: shall restore me my brother ! 


Well, you can understand me. I want 
my brother. He has been basely reft 
from me. Tell me where he is, and 
I will forgive all. Restore him to me, 
and [ will bless you and yours.” And 
Philip fell on his knees and grasped 
the train of her gown. 

“] know nothing of your brother, 
Mr. Morton,” cried Mrs. Beaufort, 
surprised and alarmed. “ Arthur, 
whom we expect every day, writes us 
word that all search for him has been 
in vain.” 

“Ha! you admit the search?” cried 
Morton, rising and clenching his 
hands. “And who else but you or 
yours would have parted brother and 
brother?) Answer me where he is. 
No subterfuge, madam: 1 am despe- 
rate!” 

Mrs. Beaufort, though a woman of 
that worldly coldness and indifference, 
which, on ordinary occasions, supply 
the place of courage, was extremely 
terrified by the tone and mien of her 
rude guest. She laid her hand on the 
bell ; but Morton seized her arm, and, 
holding it sternly, said, while his 
dark eyes shot fire through the glim- 
mering room, “I will not stir hence 
till you have told me. Will you reject 
my gratitude, my blessing? Beware! 
Again, where have you hid my bro- 
ther?” 

At that instant the door opened, 
and Mr. Bobert Beaufort entered. 
The lady, with a shriek of joy, 
wrenched herself from Philip’s grasp, 
and flew to her husband. 

“Save me from this ruffan!* she 
said, with an hysterical sob. 

Mr. Beaufort, who had heard from 
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Blackwell strange accounts of Philip’s | 


obdurate perversencss, vile associates, 
and unredeemable character, was 
roused from his usual timidity by the 
appeal of his wife. 


“Insolent reprobate!” he said, ad- 


vancing to Philip; “after all the 
absurd goodness of my son and my- 
self; after rejecting all our offers, 
and persisting in your miserable and 
Vicious conduct, how dare you pre- 
sume to force yourself into this house? 
Begone, or I will send for the con- 
stables to remove you!” 

“ Man, man,” cried Philip, restrain- 
ing the fury that shook him from 
head to foot, “I care not for your 
threats—I scarcely hear your abuse— 
your son, or yourself, has stolen away 
my brother : tell me only where he is; 
let me sce him once more. Do not 
drive me hence, without one word of 
justice, of pity. I implore you—on 
my knees I implore you—yes, I, J 
implore you, Robert Beaufort, to have 
mercy on your brother’s son. Where 
is Sidney ?” 

Like all mean and cowardly men, 
Robert Beaufort was rather encouraged 
than softened by Philip’s abrupt 
humility. 

“J know nothing of your brother ; 
and if this is not all some villanous 
trick—which it may be—I am heartily 
rejoiced that he, poor child ! is rescued 
from the contamination of such a 
companion,” answered Beaufort. 

“T am at your feet still; again, for 
the last time, clinging to you a sup- 
pliant: I pray you to tell me the 
truth.” 

Mr. Beaufort, more and more ex- 
asperated by Morton’s forbearance, 
raised his hand as if to strike; when, 
at that moment, one hitherto unob- 
served —one who, terrified by the 
scene she had witnessed but could not 
comprehend, had slunk into a dark 
corner of the room,—now came from 
her retreat: And a child’s soft voice 
Was heard, saying,— 
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“Do not strike him, papa !—let 
him have his brother!” 

Mr. Beaufort’s arm fell to his side ; 
kneeling before him, and by the out- 
cant’s side, was his own young daughter; 
shu had crept into the room unob- 
served, when l.er father entered. 
Through the dim shadows, relieved 
only by the red and fitful gleam of 
the fire, he saw her fair meek face 
looking up wistfully at his own, with 
tears of excitement, and perhaps of 
pity—for children have a quick in- 
sight into the reality of grief in those 
not far removed from their own years 
—glistening in her soft eyes, Philip 
looked round bewildered, and he saw 
that face which seemed to him, at 
such a time, like the face of an angel. 

* Hear her!” he murmured: “ oh, 
hear her! For her sake, do not sever 
one orphan from the other!” 

‘Take away that child, Mrs. Beau- 
fort,” cried Robert, angrily. “ Will 
you let her disgrace herself thus ? 
And you, sir, begone from this roof; 
and when you can approach me with 
due respect, I will give you, as I said 
I would, the means to get an honest 
living !” 

Philip rose; Mrs. Beaufort had 
already led away her daughter. and 
she took that opportunity of sending 
in the servants: their forms filled up 
the doorway. 

‘* Will you go?” continued Mr. Beau- 
fort, more and more emboldened, ar 
he saw the menials at hand, “ or shall 
they expel you ?” 

“It is enough, sir,” said Philip, 
with a sudden calm and dignity that 
surprised, and almost awed his uncle. 
“My father, if the dead yet watch 
over the living, has seen and heard 
you. There will come a day for justice. 
Out of my path, hirelings!” 

He waived his arm, and the menials 
shrunk back at his tread, stalked 
across the inhospitable hall, and 
vanished. 

When he had gained the street, he 
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turned and looked up at the house. 
His dark and hollow eyes, gleaming 
through the long and raven hair that 
fell profusely over his face, had in 
them an expression of menace almost 
preternatural, from its settled calm- 
ness; the wild and untutored majesty 
which, through rags and squalor never 
deserted his form, as it never docs the 
forms of men in whom the will is 
strong and the sense of injustice deep; 
the outstretched arm; the haggard, 
but noble features ; the bloomless and 
scathed youth; all gave to his features 
and his stature an aspect awful in its 
sinister and voiceless wrath. There 
he stood a moment, like one to whom 
woe and wrong have given a Prophet’s 
power, guiding the eye of the unforget- 
ful Fate to the roof of the Oppressor. 
Then slowly, and with a half smile, he 
turned away, and strode through the 
streets till he arrived at one of the 
narrow lanes that interscct the more 
equivocal quarters of the huge city. 
He stopped at the private entrance of 
a smal! pawabroker's shop; the door 
was opened by a slipshod boy; he 
ascended the dingy stairs till he came 
to the second floor; and there, in a 
small back room, he found Captain 
de Burgh Smith, seated before a table 
with a couple of candles on it, smoking 
a cigar, and playing atcards by himself. 

“ Well, what news of your brother, 
Bully Phil?” 

“ None: they will reveal nothing.” 

“ Do you give him up?” 

“ Never! My hope aow is in you.” 

* Well, I thought you would be 
driven to come to me, and I will do 
something for you that I should not 
loike to do for myself. I told you 
that I knew the Bow Street runner 
who was in the barouche. I will find 
him out—Heaven knows that is easily 
done ; and, if you can pay well, you 
will get your news.” 

“ You shall have all I possess, if 
you restore my brother. See what it 
is, one hundred pounds—it was his 
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fortune. It is useless to me without 
him. There, take fifty now, and 
if” 

Philip stopped, for his voice trem- 
bled too much to allow him farther 
speech. Captain Smith thrust the 
notes into his pocket, and said,— 

“ We'll consider it settled.” 

Captuin Smith fulfilled his promise. 
He saw the Bow Strect officer. Mr. 
Sharp had becn bribed too high by 
the opposite party to tell tales, and 
he willingly encouraged the suspicion 
that Sidney was under the care of the 
Beautorts. He promised, however, 
for the sake of ten guineas, to prucure 
Philip a letter from Sidney himself. 
This was all he would undertake. 

Philip was satisfied. At the end of 
another week, Mr. Sharp transwitted 
to the Captain a letter, which he, in 
his turn, gave to Philip. It ran thus, 
in Sidney’s own sprawling hand :— 


“Dear Brotuyr Pyiup,—] am 
told you wish to know how J am, and 
therfore take up my pen, and asure 
you that I write all out of my own 
head. I am very Comfortable and 
happy—much more so than I have 
been since poor dcir mama died; so 
I beg you won’t vex yourself about 
me: and pray don’t try and Find me 
out, For I would not go with you 
again for the world. I am so much 
better Off here. I wish you would be 
a good boy, and leave off your Bad 
ways; for I am sure, as every one 
says, I don’t know whut would have 
become of me if I had staid with you. 
Mr. —— [the Mr. half scratched out} 
the gentleman I am with, says if you 
turn out Properly, he will be a friend 
to you, Too; but he advises you to go, 
like a Good boy, to Arthur Beaufort, 
and ask his pardon for the pust, and 
then Arthur will be very kind to you. 
I send you a great Big sum of 201., 
and the gentleman says he would 
send more, only it might make you 
naughty, and set up. I go to church 
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now every Sunday, and read good 
books, and always pray that God may 
open your eyes. I have such a Nice 
pony, with such a long tale. So no 
more at present from your affectionate 
brother. Sipney Morton. 

“ Oct. 8, 18—. 

“ Pray, pray don’t come after me 
Any more, You know I neerly died 
of it, but for this deir good gentle- 
man I am with.” 


So this, then, was the crowning 
reward of all his sufferings and all his 
love. There was the letter, evidently 
undictated, with its crrors of ortho- 
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graphy, and in the child’s rough 
scrawl ; the serpent’s tooth pierced to 
the heart, and left there its most 
lasting venom. 

“T have done with him for ever,” 
said Philip, brushing away the bitter 
tears. “I will molest him no farther; 
I care no more to pierce this mystery. 
Better for him as it is—he is happy ! 
Well, well, and I—J will never care 
for a human being again.” 

He bowed his head over his hands; 
and when he rose, his heart felt to 
him like sionc. It seemed as if 
Conscience herself had fled from his 
soul on the wings of departed Love. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


's But you have found the mountain's top—there sit 
On the calm flourishing head of it ; 
And whilst with wenried steps we upward go, 
See Us and Cluuds below."—Cow ey. 


Ir was true that Sidney was happy in 
his new home, and thither we must 
now trace him. 

On reaching the town where the 
travellers in the barouche had been 
requested to leave Sidney, “ The 
King’s Arms” was precisely the inn 
eschewed by Mr. Spencer. While the 
horses were being changed, he sum- 
moned the surgeon of the town to 
examine the child, who had already 
mueh recovered ; and by stripping 
his clothes, wrapping him in warm 
blankets, and administering cordials, 
he was permitted to reach another 
stage, so as to bafile pursuit that 
night ; and in three days Mr. Spencer 
had placed his new charge with his 
maiden sisters, a hundred and fifty 
miles from the spot where he had 
been found, He would not take him 
to his own home yet. He feared the 
claims of Arthur Beaufort. He art- 
fully wrote to that gentleman, stating 
that he had abandoned the chase of 
Sidney in despair, and desiring to 
know if he had discovered him; and 
a bribe of 3007. to Mr. Sharp, with a 
candid exposition of his reasons for 
secreting Sidney—reasons in which 
the worthy officer professed to sympa- 
thise—secured the discretion of his 
ally. But he would not deny himscif 
the pleasure of being in the same 
house with Sidney, and was therefore 
for some months the guest of his 
sisters. At length he heard that 
young Beaufort had been ordered 
abroad for his health, and he then 
deemed it safe to transfer his new ‘dol 


to his Lares by the lakes. During 
this interval the current of the younger 
Morton's life had indeed flowed through 
flowers. At his age the cares of 
females were almost a want as well as 
a luxury, and the sisters spoiled and 
petted him as much as any elderly 
nymphs in Cytherea ever petted Cupid. 
They were good, excellent, hijh-nosed, 
flat-bosomed spinsters, sentimentally 
fond of their brother whom they called 
“the poet,” and dotingly attached to 
children. The cleanness, the quict, 
the good cheer of their neat abode, all 
tended to revive and invigorate the 
spirits of their young guest, and every 
one there seemed to vie which should 
love him the most. Still his especial 
favourite was Mr. Spencer: for Spencer 
never went out without bringing back 
cakes and toys; and Spencer gave 
him his pony; and Spencer rode a 
little crop-eared nag by his side; and 
Spencer, in short, was associated with 
his every comfort and caprice. He 
told them his little history ; and when 
he said how Philip had left him alone 
for long hours together, and how 
Philip had forced him to hs last and 
nearly fatal journey, the old maids 
groaned, and the old bachelor sighed, 
and they all cried in a breath, that 
“ Philip was a very wicked boy.” It 
was not only their obvious policy to 
detach him from his brother, but it 
was their sincere conviction that they 
did right todoso. Sidney began, it 
is true, by taking Philip’s part; but 
his mind was ductile, and he still 
looked back with a shudder to the 
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hardships he had gone through: and ‘ning smile, still continued to secure 
80 by little and little he learned to him love, and to screen from the 
forget all the endearing and fostering common eye whatever of sclfishness 
love Philip had evinced to him; to yet lurked in his nature. And, in- 
connect his name with dark and mys- decd, that fault in so serene a carecr, 
terious fears ; to repeat thanksgivings and with friends so attached, was 
to Providence that he was saved from scldom called into action. So thus 
him; and to hope that they might was he severed from both the pro- 
never meet again. In fact, when Mr. tcectors, Arthur and Philip, to whom 
Spencer learned from Sharp that it poor Catherine had bequeathed him. 
was through Captain Smith, the By perverse and strange mystery, 
swindler, that application had been they, to whom the charge was most 
made by Philip for news of his bro- intrusted, were the very persons who 
ther, and having also learned before, were forbidden to redeem it. On our 
from the same person, that Philip had death-beds when we think we have 
been implicated in the sale of a horse, provided for those we leave bchind— 
swindled, if not stolen,—he saw every should we lose the last smile that 
additional reason to widen the stream gilds the solemn agony, if we could 
that flowed between the wolf and the look one year into the Future? 
lamb. The older Sidney grew, the Arthur Beaufort, after an ineffectual 
better he comprehended and appre- search for Sidncy, heard, on returning 
ciated the motives of his protector— to his home, no uncxaggeratcd nar- 
for he was brought up in a formal rative of Philip’s visit, and listened, 
school of propriety and ethics, and with deep resentment, to his mother’s 
his mind naturally revolted from all distorted account of the language 
imaes of violence or frand. Mr. addressed to her. It is not to be 
Spencer changed both the Christian surprised that, with all his romantic 
and the surname of his protégé, in generosity, he felt sickened and re- 
order to clude the search whether of volted at violence that scemed to 
Philip, the Mortons, or the Beauforts, him without excuse. Though not a 
and Sidney passed for his nephew by revengeful character, he had not that 
a younger brother who had dicd in meekness which never resents, He 
India. looked upon Philip.Morton as upon 
So there, by the calm banks of the one rendered incorrigible by bad 
placid lake, amidst the fairest land-; passions and evil company. Still 
scapes of the Island Garden, the Catherine's last bequest, and Philip's 
youngest born of Catherine passed note to him the Unknown Comforter, 
his tranquil days. The monotony of | often recurred to him, and he would 
the retreat did not fatigue a spirit: ‘have willingly yet aided had Philip 
which, as he grew up, found occupa-| been thrown in his way. But as 
tion in books, music, poetry, and the ' it, was, when he looked around, and 
elegances of the cultivated, if quiet | saw the examples of that charity that 
life, within his reach. To the rough | begins at home, in which the world 
past he looked back as to an evil! | abounds, he felt as if he had done his 
dream, in which the image of Philip i duty ;,and prosperity having, though 
stood dark and threatening. His! it could not harden his heart, still 
brother's name, as he grew older, he | sapped the habits of perseverance, so 
rarely mentioned ; and if he did volun- | by little and little the image of the 
teer it to Mr. Spencer, the bloom on | ; dying Catherine, and the thought of 
his cheek grew paler. The sweetness | ‘her sons, faded from his remembrance, 
of his manners, his fair fece and win- | And for this there was the more ex- 
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cuse after the receipt of an anonymous 
letter, which relieved all his appre- 
hensions on behalf of Sidney. ‘The 
letter was short, and stated simply 
that Sidney Morton had found a friend 
who would protect him throughout 
life; but who would not scruple to 
apply to Beaufort if ever he needed 
his assistance. So one son, and that 
the youngest and the best-loved, was 
safe. And the other, had he not chosen 
his own career? Alas, poor Catherine! 
when you fancied that Philip was the 
one sure to force his way into fortune, 
and Sidney the one most helpless, 
how ill did you judge of the human 
heart! It was that very strength in 
Philip’s nature which tempted the 
winds that scattered the blossoms, 
and shook the stem to its roots; 
while the lighter and frailer nature 
bent to the gale, and bore transplant- 
ing to a happier soil. If a parent read 
these pages, let him pause and think 
well on the characters of his children ; 
let him at once fear and hope the 
most for the one whose passions and 
whose temper lead to a struggle with 
the world, That same world is a tough 
wrestler, and has a bear's gripe for the 
poor. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Beaufort’s own 
complaints, which grew serious and 
menaced consumption, recalled his 
thoughts more and more every day to 
himself. He was compelled to aban- 
don his career at the University, and 
to seek for health in the softer breezes 
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of the South. His parents accom- 
panied him to Nice; and when, at the 
end of a few months, he was restored 
to health, the desire of travel seized 
the mind and attracted the fancy of 
the young heir. His father and mo- 
ther, satisfied with his recovery, and 
not unwilling that he should acquire 
the polish of Continental intercourse, 
returned to England; and young 
Beaufort, with gay companions and 
munificent income, already courted, 
spoiled, and flattered, commenced his 
tour with the fair climes of Italy. x 
So, O dark mystery of the Moral 

World !—so, unlike the order of the 
External Universe, glide together, side 
by side, the shadowy steeds of Niaur 
AND Mornina. Examine life in its 
own world; confound not that world, 
the inner one, the practical one, with 
the more visible, vet airier and less 
substantial system, doing homage to 
the sun, to whose throne, afar in 
the infinite space, the human heart 
has no wings to flee. In life, the 
mind and the circumstance give the 
true seasons, and regulate the dark- 
ness and the light. Of two men 
standing on the same foot of earth, 
the one revels in the joyous noon, the 
other shudders in the solitude of night. 
For Hope and Fortune the daystar is 
ever shining. For Care and Penury, 
Night changes not with the ticking 
of the clock, nor with the shadow onthe 
dial. Morning for the heir, night for 
the houseless, and God’s eye over both 
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- Berge lagen mir im Wege ; 
Gtrome Hemmten meinen Bu : 

Ueber Schlinve baut’ id) Stege 
Bruder icc ten wilrven FluF 


SoumitteR, Der Prigrim. 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ The knight of arts and industry, 
And his achievements fair.” 
THomaon’s Castle of Indulence: Explanatory Verse to Canto II. 


In a popular and respectable, but not | and mounted the stairs, and gained 


very fashionable quartier in Paris, and | 
in the toleras'y broad and effective 
locale of the Rue , there might be 
ecen, at the time I now treat of, a 
curious-looking building, that jutted 
out semicircularly from the neighbour- 
ing shops, with plaster pilasters and 
compo ornaments. The virtuost of 
the quartier had discovered that the 
building was constructed in imitation 
of an ancient temple in Rome; this 
erection, then fresh and new, reached 
only to the entresol. The pilasters 
were painted light green and gilded 
in the cornices, while, surmounting 
the architrave, were three little sta- 
tues—one held a torch, another a 
bow, and a third a bag; they were 
therefore rumoured, I know not with 
what justice, to be the artistical repre- 
sentatives of Hymen, Cupid, and 
Fortune. 

On the door was neatly engraved, 
on a brass-plate, the following inscrip- 
tion :— 





“ Moxstzun Lovz, Aneuais, 
A L'ENTRESOL.” 


that mysterious story inhabited by 
Monsieur Love, you would have seen, 
upon another door to the right; an- 
other epigraph, informing those inter- 
ested in the inquiry that the bureau 
of M. Love was open daily from nine 
in the morning to four in the after- 
noon. 

The office of M. Love—for office it 
was, and of a nature not unfrequently 
designated in the “ petites affiches” of 
Paris—had heen established about six 
months ; and whether it was the popu- 
larity of the profession, or the shape 
of the shop, or the manners of M. Love 
himself, I cannot pretend to say, but 
certain it is that the Temple of Hymen 
—as M. Love classically termed it 
—had become exceedingly in vogue 
in the Faubourg St. ——. It was 
rumoured that no less than nine 
marriages in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood had been manufactured at 
this fortunate office, and that they 
had all turned out happily except 
one, in which the bride being sixty, 
and the bridegroom twenty-four, there 
had been rumours of domestic dissen- 


And if you had crossed the threshold | sion; but as the lady had been deli- 
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vered,—I mean of her husband, who 
had drowned himself in the Seine, 
about a month after the ceremony, 
things had turned out in the long run 
better than might have been expected, 
and the widow was so little discou- 
raged, that she had been seen to enter 
the office already—a circumstance 
that was greatly to the credit of 
Mr. Love. 

Perhaps the secret of Mr. Love's 
. success, and of the marked superiority 
of his establishment in rank and popu- 
larity over similar ones, consisted in 
the spirit and liberality with which the 
business was conducted. He scemed 
resolved to destroy all formality be- 
tween parties who might desire to 
draw closer to cach other, and he hit 
upon the lucky device of a table d'héte, 
very well managed and held twice 
a-weekx, and often followed by a soirée 
dansante ; so that, if they pleased, 
the aspirants to matrimonial happi- 
ness might become acquainted without 
géne. As he himself was a jolly, con- 
vivial fellow of much savoir vivre, it 
is astonishing how well he made these 
entertainments answer. Persons who 
had not seemed to take to each other 
in the first distant interview grew 
extremely enamoured when the corks 
of the champagne—an extra of course 
in the abonnement—bounced against 
the wall, Added to this, Mr. Love 
took great pains to know the trades- 
men in his neighbourhood ; and, what 
with his jokes, his appearance of easy 
circumstances, and the fluency with 
‘which he spoke the language, he be- 
came an universal favourite. Many 
persons who were uncommonly starch 
ja general, and who professed to ridi- 
ule the bureau, saw nothing improper 
4n dining at the table Phéte. To those 
‘whe wished for secrecy he was said to 
be wonderfully discreet; but there 
were others who did not affect to con- 
ceal their discontent at ~the ‘single 
‘state: forthe rest, the entertainments 
were #0 contrived.as never to shock the | 
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delicacy, while they always forwarded 
the suit. 

It was ahout eight o’clock in the 
evening, and Mr. Love was still seated 
at dinner, or rather at dessert, with a 
party of guests. His apartments, 
though small, were somewhat gaudily 
painted and furnished, and his dining- 
room was decorated @ la Turque.: 
The party consisted—first, of a rich: 
épicier, a widower, Monsieur Goupille 
by name, an eminent man in the Fau- 
bourg; he was in his grand climac- 
teric, but still belhomme ; wore avery 
well-made peruque of light auburn, 
with tight pantaloons, which contained 
a pair of very respectable calves; and 
his white neckcloth and his large frill 
were washed and got up with especial 
care. Next to Monsicur Goupille sat 
a very demure and very spare young 
lady of about two-and-thirty, who was 
said to have saved a fortune-—Hea- 
ven knows how—in the family of a 
rich English mdord, where she had 
officiated as governess; she called 
herself Mademoiselle Adéle de Cour- 
val, and was very particular about the 
de, and very melancholy about her 
ancestors. " Monsieur Goupille gene- 
rally put his finger through his pe- 
ruque, and fell away a little on his 
left pantaloon when he spoke to Ma- 
demoiselle de Courval, and Mademoi- 
selle de Courval generally pecked" at 
her bouquet when she answered Mon- 
sieur Goupille. On the other side of 
this young lady sat a fine-looking 
fair man—M. Sovolofski, a Pole, but- 
toned up to the chin, and rather 
threadbare, though uncommonly neat. 
He was flanked hy a little fat lady, 
who had been very pretty, and who 
kept a boarding-house, or pension, 
for the English, she herself being 
English, though long established in 
Paris. Rumour said she had been 
gay in her youth, and dropped in 
Paris bya Russian nobleman, with a 
very pretty settlement,—-she and the 
settlement -having equally expanded 
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by time and season: she was called 
Madame Beavor. On the other side 
of the table was a red-headed English- 
man, who spoke very little French ; 
who had been told that French ladies 
were passionately fond of light hair ; 
and who, having 2000/7. of his own, 
intended to quadruple that sum by a 
prudent marriage. Nobody knew 
what his family was, but his name 
was Higgins. His neighbour was an 
exceedingly tall, large-boned French- 
man, with a long nose and sa red 
riband, who was much seen at Fras- 
cati’s, and had served under Napoleon. 
Then came another lady, extremely 
pretty, very piquante, and very gay, 
but past the premiere jeunesse, who 
ogled Mr. Love more than she did 
any of his guests: she was called 
Rosalie Caumartin, and was at the 
head of a large bon-bon establish- 
ment; married, but her husband had 
gone four years ago to the Isle of 
France, and she was a little doubtful 
whether she might not be justly en- 
titled to the privileges of a widow. 
Next to Mr. Love, in the place of 
honour, sat no less a person than the 
Vicomte de Vaudemont, a French 
gentleman, really well-born, but whose 
‘various excesses, added to his poverty, 
had not served to sustain that respect 
‘for his birth which he considered due 
to it. He had already been twice 
married ; once to an Englishwoman, 
who had been decoyed by the title; 
by this lady, who died in childbed, 
he had one son; a fact which he 
sedulously concealed from the world 
of Paris by keeping the unhappy boy 
—who was now some eighteen or 
nineteen years old—a perpetual exile 
in England. Monsieur de Vaudemont 
did not wish to pass for more than 
thirty, and he considered that to pro- 
duce @ son of eighteen would be to 
make the lad a monster of ingratitude 
by giving the lie every hour to his own 
father! In spite of this precaution 


the Vicomte found great difficulty in. 
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getting a third wife—especially as he 
had no actual and visible income ; was, 
not seamed, but ploughed up, with the 
small-pox; small of stature, and was 
considered more than un peu béte. He 
was, however, a prodigious dandy, 
and wore a lace frill and embroidered 
waistcoat. Mr. Love's vte-d-vis was 
Mr. Birnie, an Englishman, a sort of 
assistant in the establishment, with a 
hard, dry, parchment face, and—a 
remarkable talent for silence. The 
host himself was a splendid animal ; 
his vast chest seemed to occupy more 
space at the table than any four of 
his guests, yet he was not corpulent 
or unwieldy; he was dressed in black, 
wore a velvet stock very high, and 
four gold studs glittered in his shirt- 
front; he was bald to the crown, 
which made his forehead appear sin- 
gularly lofty, and what hair he had 
left was @ little greyish and curled; 
his face was shaved smoothly, except 
a close-clipped mustache; and his 
eyes, though small, were bright and 
piercing. Such was the party. 

“These are the best bons-bone I 
ever ate,” said Mr. Love, glancing at 
Madame Caumartin. “My fair friends, 
have compassion on the table of a poor 
bachelor.” 

“‘ But you ought not to be a bache- 
lor, Monsieur Lofe,” replied the fair 
Rosalic, with an arch look; “you 
who make others marry, should set 
the example.” 

“ All in good time,” answered Mr. 
Love, nodding; “one serves one’s 
customers to so much happiness that 
one has none left for oneself.” 

Here a loud explosion was heard. 
Monsieur Goupille had pulled one of 
the bon-bon crackers with Mademot- 
selle Adéle, 

“I’ve got the motto |—no—Mon- 
sieur has it: I’m always unlucky,” 
said the gentle Addle. 

The épicier solemnly unrotled the 
little slip of paper; the print was 
very small, and he longed to take out 
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his spectacles, but he thought that 
‘would make him look old. However, 
he spelled through the motto with 
some difficulty :— 
«Comme elle fait soumettre un ceur, 

Een refusant son doux hommage, 

On peut traiter la coquette en vainqueur : 
De la beauté modeste on chérit )’escla- 
vage.” # 


“TI present it to Mademoiselle,” 
said he, laying the motto solemnly in 
Adéle’s plate, upon a little mountain 
of chestnut-husks. 

‘*It is very pretty,” said she, look- 
ing down. 

“It is very @ propos,” whispered 
the épicier, caressing the peruque a 
little too roughly in his emotion. Mr. 
Love gave him a kick under the 
table, and put his finger to his own 
bald head, and then to his nose sig- 
nificantly. The intelligent épicier 
smoothed back the irritated peruque. 

“Are you fond of bons-bons, Ma- 
demoiselle Adéle? I have a very 
fine stock at home,” said Monsieur 
Goupille. 

Mademoiselle Adele de Courval 
sighed—“ Hélas/ they remind me of 
happier days, when I was a petite, and 
my dear grandmamma took me in her 
lap and told me how she escaped the 
guillotine: she was an émigrée, and 
you know her father was a marquis.” 

The épicier bowed and looked 
puzzled, He did not quite see the 
connexion between the bons-bons and 
the guillotine. 

““You are ériste, Monsicur,” ob- 
served Madame Beavor, in rather a 
piqued tone, to the Pole, who had not 
said a word since the rétz. 

** Madame, an exile is always triste : 
I think of my pauvre pays.” 

“Bah!” cried Mr. Love. “ Think 
that there is no exile by the side of & 
belle dume.” 


* The coquette, who eubjugetes a heart, 
yet refuscs its tender homage, one may 
treat as » conqueror: of modest beauty we 
Cherish the slavery. 
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The Pole smiled mournfully. 

“Pull it,” said Madame Beavor, 
holding a cracker to the patriot, and. 
turning away her face. 

“Yes, madame; J wish it were a 
cannon in defence of Za Pologne.” 

With this magniloquent aspiration, 
the gallant Sovolofski pulled lustily, 
and then rubbed his fingers, with a 
little grimace, observing, that crackers 
were sometimes dangerous, and that 
the present combustible was d’une 
JSorce immense. 


*‘Helas: J’ai cru jusqu’ & ce jour 
Pouvoir triompher de }’amour,” * 


said Madame Beavor, reading thie 
motto, “ What do you say to that?” 

“ Madame, there is no triumph for 
La Pologne !” 

Madame Beavor uttered a little 
peevish exclamation, and glanced in 
despair at herred-headed countryman. 
“ Are you, too, a great politician, sir?” 
said she, in English. 

“No, mem!—I’m all for the 
ladies.” 

“What does he say?” asked Ma- 
dame Caumartin. 

“ Monsieur Higgins est tout pour 
les dames.” 

«No be surc he is,” cried Mr. Love; 
“all the English are, especially with 
that coloured hair; a lady who likes 
a passionate adorer should always 
mnarry & man with gold-coloured hair 
—Aalways. What do you say, Made- 
moiselle Adéle ?” 

“Oh, I like fair hair,” said Made- 
moiselle, looking. bashfully askew 
at Monsieur Goupille’s peruque. 
“Grandmamma said her papa—the 
marquis—used yellow powder: it 
must have been very pretty.” 

“Rather @ da sucre Worge,” re- 
marked the épicier, smiling on the 
right side of his mouth, where his 
best teeth were. 

Mademoiselle de Courval looked 


+ Alas! I believed until to-day. that. I: 





4 could triumph over love. 
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displeased. “I fear you area re- “ True; but he is a very fine-shaped 
publican, Monsieur Goupille ?” man; and it is a comfort to think 
“I, mademoiselle? No; I’m for that one will have no rival but his 
the Restoration;” and again the couniry. Trust me, and encourage 
épicier perplexed himself to discover him a little more; I think he would 
the association of idea between re- suit you to a T.” 
publicanism and sucre dorge. — Here the attendant engaged for the 
‘Another glass of wine. Come, evening announced Monsieur and 
another,” said Mr. Love, stretching Madame Giraud; whereupon there 
across the Vicomte to help Madame entered a little—little couple, very 
Caumartin. fair, very plump, and very like each 
“Sir,” said the tall Frenchman! other. This was Mr. Love's show 
with the riband, eyeing the @picier | couple—his decoy ducks—his last 
with great disdain, ‘‘ you say you are : best example of match-making; they 


for the Restoration—I am for the ) had been married two months out of 


Empire--Moi /” |the bureau, and were the admiration 
“No politics!” cried Mr. Love.! of the neighbourhood for their con- 
“ Let us adjourn to the salon.” 'jugal affection, As they were now 


The Vicomte, who had seemed ; united, they had ceased to frequent 
supremely ennuyé during this dia- ‘the table d'héte; but Mr. Love often 
logue, plucked Mr. Love by the: invited them after the dessert, pour 
sleeve as he rose, and whispered pe- | encourager les autres. 
tulantly, “Ido not see any one here; “My dear friends,” cried Mr. Love, 
to suit me, Monsieur Love—none of | shaking each by the hand, “I am 
my rank.” iravished to see you. Ladies and 

“ Mon Dieu!” answered Mr. Love: gentlemen, I present to you Monsieur 
“nointd’ argent pointde Suisse. Icould and Madame Giraud, the happiest 
introduce you to a duchess, but then couple in Christendom ;—if I had 
the fee is high. There’s Mademoiselle done nothing else in my life but bring 
de Courval—she dates from the them together, I should not have 
Carlovingians.” lived in vain !” 

“She ‘is very like a boiled sole,” The company eyed the objects of 
answered the Vicomte, with a wry this eulogium with great attention. 
face. ‘ Still—what dower hasshe?”  ‘“ Monsieur, my prayer is to deserve 

“Forty thousand francs, and sickly,” my bonheur,” said Monsieur Giraud. 
replied Mr. Love, “butshe likesatall “Cher ange!” murmured Madame: 
man, and Monsieur Goupille is——~” and the happy pair seated themselves 

“Tall men are never well made,” next to each other. 
interrupted the Vicomte, angrily; Mr. Love, who was all for those 
and he drew himself asideas Mr. Love, innocent pastimes which do away 
gallantly advancing, gave his arm to with conventional formality and re- 


Madame Beavor, because Pole serve, now proposed a game at “ Hunt 
had, in rising, folded both ‘his own the Slipper,’ which was welcomed by 
arms across his breast. the whole party, except the Pole and 


“Excuse me, ma’am,” said Mr. the Vicomte; though Mademoiselle 
Love to Madame Beavor, as they ad- Adéle looked prudish, and observed 
journed to the salon, “I don’t think to the épicier, that Monsieur Lofe was 
you manage that brave man well.” so droll, but she should not have liked 
| “ Ma foi, comme tl est ennuyeux her pauvre grandmaman to eee her.” 
avec sa Pologne,” replied Madame The Vicomte had stationed himself 
Beavor, shrugging her shoulders. opposite to Mademoisellé de Courval, 
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aad kept his eyes fixed on her very 
tenderly. 

© Mademoiselle, I see, does not ap- 
prove of such bourgeois diversions,” 
said he. 

“No, monsieur,” said the gentle 
Adtle, “ But I think we must sacri- 
fice our own tastes to those of the 
company.” 

“Tt is a very amiable sentiment,” 
said the épicter. 

“Tt is one attributed to grand- 
mamma's papa, the Marquis de Cour- 
val. It has become quite.a hackneycd 
remark since,” said Adele. 

“Come, ladies,” said the joyous 
Rosalie ; “I volunteer my slipper.” 

“ Asseycz-vous donc,” said Madame 
Beayor to the Pole. “ Have you no 
games of this sort in Poland?” 

“ Madame, La Pologne is no more,” 
said the Pole. “ But with the swords 
of her brave——” 

“No swords here, if you please,” 
said Mr. Love, putting his vast hands 
on the Pole’s shoulders, and sinking 
him forcibly down into the circle now 
formed. 

The game proceeded with great 
vigour and much laughter from Ro- 
salie, Mr. Love, and Madame Beavor, 
especially whenever the last thumped 
the Pole with the heel of the slipper. 
Minsieur Giraud was always sure that 
Madame Giraud had the slipper about 
her, which persuasion on his part 
gave rise to many little endearments, 
which are always so innocent among 
married people. The Vieomte and 
the Epicier were equally certain the 
slipper was with Mademoiselie Adele, 
who defended herself with mueh more 
energy than might have been sup- 
posed in one so gentle. The épicier, 
however, grew jealous of éhe eatten- 
‘tions of his noble rival, aag told him 
that he géné'd madomoiseic; where- 
upen the Vicomte- called him an tm- 
periment ; aad the tall Frenchnran, 
with the sil giband, sprang up and 
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“ Can I be of any assistance, gentle- 
men?” 

Therewith Mr. Love, the great 
peace-maker, interposed, and, recon- 
ciling the rivals, proposed to change 
the game to Colin Maillard, Anglicé, 
“ Blind Man’s Buff.” Rosalie clapped 
her hands, and offered herself to be 
blindfolded. Thetablesand chairs were 
cleared away; and Madame Beavor 
pushed the Pole into Rosalie’s arms, 
who, having felt him about the face 
for some moments, guessed him to be 
the tall Frenchman. During this time 
Monsieur and Madame Giraud hid 
themselves behind the window-curtain. 

“ Amuse yourself, mon ami,” said 
Madame Beavor, to the liberated 
Pole. 

“Ah, madame,” sighed Monsieur 
Sovolofski, “how can I be gay! All 
my property confiscated by the Em- 
peror of Russia! Has La Pologne no 
Brutus ?” 

“I think you are in love,” said the 
host, clapping him on the baek. 

“ Are you quite sure,” whispered the 
Pole to the match-maker, “that Ma- 
dame Beavor has vingt mille livres de 
rentes ?” 

“ Not a sous less.” 

The Pole mused, and, glancing at 
Madame Beavor, said — ‘And yet, 
madame, your charming gaiety con- 
soles me amidst all my sufferings ;” 
upon which Madame Beavor called 
him “flatterer,” and rapped his 
knuckles with her fan; the latter 
proceeding the brave Pole did not 
seem to like, for he immediately buried 
his hands in his trowsers’ pockets, 

The game was now at its meridian. 
Rosalie was uncommonly active, and 
flew about here and there, much to 
the harassment of the Pole, who re- 


‘peatedly wiped his forehead, and 


observed that it was warm work, and 
put him in mind of the last sad batile 
for La Pologne. Mensieur Goupille, 
who had lately taken lessons in danc- 
ino. and wea vain of his agility= 
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mounted the chairs and tables, as! drew back—and exclaiming,——“ Mata, 


Rosalie approached—with great grace 
and gravity. It so happened that in 
these saltations, he ascended a stool 
near the curtain behind which Mon- 
sieur and Madame Giraud were en- 
sconced. Somewhat agitated by a 
slight flutter behind the folds, which 
made him fancy, on the sudden panic, 
that Rosalie was creeping that way, 
the épicier made an abrupt pirouette, 
and the hook on which the curtains 
were suspended, caught his left coat- 
tail— 


“ The fatal vesture léft the unguarded side .” 


just as he turned to extricate the gar- 
ment from that dilemma, Rosalie 
sprung upon him, and naturally lifting 
her hands to that height where she 
fancicd the human face divine, took 
another extremity of Monsieur Geu- 
pille’s graceful frame thus exposed, by 
surprise. 

“J don’t know who this is. Qrelle 
dréle de visage!” muttered Rosalic. 

“( Maie, madame,” faltered Monsieur 
Goupille, looking greatly disconcerted. 

The gentle.Adéle, who did not seem 
to relish this adventure, came to the 
relief of her wooer, and pinched Ko- 
salie very sharply in the arm. 

“That ’s‘not fair. But I will know 
who this is,” cricd Rosalie, angrily ; 
“‘ you sha’n’t escape !” 

- A sudden and universal burst of 
laughter roused her suspicions—she 


quelle mauvaise plaisanterie; c'est 
trop fort!” applied her fair hand to 
the place in dispute, with so hearty 
a good-will, that Monsieur Goupille 
uttered a dolorous cry, and sprung 
from the chair, leaving the coat-tail 
(the cause of all his woe) suspended 
upon the hook. 

It was just at this moment, and in 
the midst of the excitement caused by 
Monsieur Goupille’s misfortune, that 
the door opened, and the attendant 
re-appeared, followed by a young man 


| in a large cloak. 


The new-comer paused at the 
threshold, and gazed around him in 
evident surprise. 

“ Diable!” said Mr. Love, ap- 
proaching, and gazing hard at the 
stranger. ‘Is it possible?—You are 
come at last —Welcome !” 

“ But,” said the stranger, appa- 
rently still bewildered, “there is some 
mistake; you are not-———” 

“Yes, 1 am Mr. Love !—Love all 
the world over. How is our friend 
Gregg !—told you to address yourself 
to Mr. Love,—eh ?—Mum !—Ladies 
and gentlemen, an acquisition to eur 
pacty. Fine fellow, eh?}—Five feet 
eleven without his shoes,—and young 
enough to hope to be thrice married 
before he dies. When did youarrive?” 

“To-day.” 

And thus, Philip Morton and Mr. 
William Gawtrey met once mere. 
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CHAPTER II. 


* Happy the man who, void of care and strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling !"—The Splendid Shilling. 


«" And wherefore should they tako or care for thought, 
The unreasoning vulgar willingly obey, 
And leaving toil and poverty behind, 
Run forth by different ways, the blisaful boon to find.” 


* Poor boy! your story interests me. 
The events are romantic, but the moral 
is practical, old, everlasting—life, boy, 
life. Poverty by itself is no such great 
curse; that is, if it stops short of 
starving. ‘And passion by itself is a 
noble thing, sir; but poverty and 
passion together—poverty and feeling 
—poverty and pride—the poverty one 
is not born to, but falls into ;—and the 
man who ousts you out of your easy 
chair, kicking you with every turn he 
takes, as he settles himself more com- 
fortably—why, there ’s no romance in 
that—-hard every-day life, sir! Well, 
well :—so after your brother’s letter 
you resigned yourself to that fellow 
Smith.” 

“No; I gave him my money, not 
my soul, I turned from his door, with 
a few shillings that he himself thrust 
into my hand, and walked on—I cared 
not whither—out of the town, into the 
fields—till night came; and then, 
just as I suddenly entered on the 
high-road, many miles away, the moon 
rose; and I saw, by the hedge-side, 
something that seemed like a corpse : 
it was an old beggar, in the last state 
of raggedness, disease, and famine. 
He had laid himself down to die. I 
shared with him what I had, and 
helped him.éo a little inn. As he 
crossed the theshold, he turned round 
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and blessed me. Do you know, the 
moment I heard that blessing, a stone 
seemed rolled away from my heart. 
I said to myself,—‘ What then! even 
I can be of use to some one; and I 
am better off than that old man, for 
I have youth and health.’ As these 
thoughts stirred in me, my limbs, 
before heavy with fatigue, grew light ; 
a strange kind of excitement seized 
me. I ran on gaily, beneath the 
moonlight, that smiled over the crisp, 
broad road. [ felt as ifno house, not 
even a palace, were large enough for 
me that night. And when, at last, 
wearied out, I crept into a wood, and 
laid myself down to sleep, I still mur- 
mured to myself,—'I have youth and 
health.’ But, in the morning, when 
I rose, I stretched out my arms, and 
missed my brother!.... In two 
or three days I found employment 
with a farmer; but we quarrelled 
after a few weeks; for once he wished 
to strike me: and somehow or other, 
I could work, but not serve. Winter 
had begun when we parted.—Oh, 
such a winter !—Then—then I knew 
what it was to be houseless. How I 
lived for some months—if to live it 
can be called—it would pain you to 
hear, and humble me to tell. At 
last, I found myself again in London ; 
and one evening, not many daya 
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since, I resolved at last—for nothing 


else seemed left, and I had not touched 
fuod for two days—to come to you.” 

“And why did that never occur to 
you before?” 

“ Because,” said Philip, with a deep 
blush,—“ because I trembled at the 
power over my actions and my future 
life that I was to give to one, whom 
I was to bless as a benefactor, yet 
distrust as a guide.” 

“Well,” said Love, or Gawtrey, 
with a singular mixture of irony and 
compassion in his voice; “and it was 
hunger, then, that terrified you at last 
even more than I?” 

“Perhaps hunger, —or perhaps 
rather the reasoning that comes from 
hunger. I had not, I say, touched 
food for two days; and I was standing 
on that bridge, from which on one 
side you see the palace of a head of 
the Church, on the other the towers 
of the Abbey, within which the men 
I have read of in history lie buried. 
It was a cold, frosty evening, and the 
river below looked bright with the 
lamps and stars. I leaned, weak and 
sickening, against the wall of the 
bridge; and in one of the arched 
recesses beside me a cripple held out 
his hat for pence. I envied him !— 
he had a livelihood ; he was inured to 
it, perhaps bred to it;—he had no 
shame. By a sudden impulse, I, too, 
turned abruptly round—held out my 
hand to the first passenger, and started 
at the shrillness of my own voice, as 
it cried ‘ Charity.’” 

Gawtrey threw another log on the 
fire, looked complacently round the 
comfortable room, and rubbed his 
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business on tiptoe, that the mud might 
not splash above the soles of his shoes. 
Then, thoughts so black that they 
seemed to blot out every star from the 
sky—thoughts, I had often wrestled 
against, but to which I now gave my- 
self up with a sort of mad joy—seized 
me: and I remembered you. J had still 
preserved the address you gave me; 
I went straight: to the house. Your 
friend, on naming you, received me 
kindly, and without question, placed 
food before me—pressed on me clothing 
and money—procured me a passport 
—gave me your address—and now I 
am beneath your roof. Gawtrey, I 
know nothing yet of the world, but 
the dark side of it. I know not what 
to deem you—but as you alone have 
been kind to me, so it is to your 
kindness rather than your aid, that I 
now cling—your kind words and _ kind 
looks—yet———-:” he stopped short, 
and breathed hard. 

“Yet you would know more of 
me. Faith, my boy, I cannot tell you 
more at this moment. I believe, 
to speak fairly, I don’t live exactly 
within the pale of the law. But I’m 
not a villain!—I never plundered 
my friend and called it play!—tI 
never murdered my friend and called 
it honour!—4i never seduced my 
friend’s wife and called it gallantry! ” 
As Gawtrey said this, he drew the 
words out, one by one, through his 
grinded teeth, paused, and resumed 
more gaily,—“I struggle with For- 
tune; viold tout! I am not what 
you seem to suppose—not exactly a 
swindler, certainly not a robber! But, 
as I before told you, 1am a charlatan, 


hands. The young man continued,— so is every man who strives to be 
** You should be ashamed of your-; richer or greater than‘he is. I, too, 
seif.—I’ve a great mind to give you! want kindness as much as you do. 
to the police,’ was the answer, in a|My bread and my cup are at your 
pert and sharp tone. T looked up, | service. I will try and keep you 
and saw the livery my father’s menials ' unsullied, even by the clean dirt that 
had worn. I had been begging my 'now and then sticks to me. On the 
bread from Robert Beanfort’s lackey ! tl other hand, youth, my young friend, ' 
I said nothing ; the man went on to has no right to play the censor; and 
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you. must take me as: you take the|inffuence and ascendasey wherever 
world, without being over-scrupulous | they:may be thrown; his:vaststrengtly, 
and dainty. My-present vocation pays | his.redundant health, had a power of 
‘woll ; in: fact, | am beginning te. lay | themselves—a moral as well as phy: 
by. My real: name and past life are| sical power. He naturally possessed 
thoroughly unknewn, and ae yet un-| high animal spirits, beneath the eur- 
suspewted in this quartier ; for though | face of which, however, at times, there 
Ii Have seen. much of Paris,'my career | was:visible a certain under-current of 
hitherto. has paseed in other parts of | malignity and scorn. He had evi- 
tive city.;--aad for the rest, own that | dently reeeived a superior education, 
I: amt well: diagmised.! What a bene- | and could command atwill the manners 
volent air this: bald forelead gives | of's man not unfamiliar with a. politer 
me—eh? True,” added Gawtrey, | class of society. From the first hour 
somewhat. more:seriously, “if I. saw. that Philip had seen him on the top of 
low you could support yourself in a/| the coach on the R——- road, this man 
broader path of life than that in| had attracted his curiosity and inter- 
which kpick out my own way, I might | est; the conversation he had heard 
sey to. you, a8 & gay man of fashion | in the churchyard, the obligations he 
might say to. same sober stripling— | owed to Gawtrey in his eacape from 
nay,.as many «&. disseluto father says | the officers of justice, the time after. 
(or onght to say) to. his son,—‘It is| wards passed in his society till they 
ne. reason you should be: a. sinner, | separated.at the little inn, the rougiz 
beeause I am not a saint.’ Ina word,| and hearty kindliness Gawtrey had 
if you were well off in a respectable! shewn: him at that period, and the 
proféesaion, you might hare safér ac- | hospitality extended to him now,—all 
quaintances than myself. But, as. it | contributed to.excite his fancy, and in 
is,.upon my word as a plain man, I much,—indeed very much, entitled 
don's see what you oan do better.” this singular person to his gratitude. 
Gawtrey made this speech with so Morton, in a word, was. fascinated’; 
much frankness and ease, that it this man was the only friend he had 
seemed greatly to relieve the listener,/ made. I have not thought it ne- 
and when he wound up with, “ What | cessary: to. detail to the. reader the 
say you? In fine, my life is that of a| conversations that had taken place 
great sehoolboy, getting into scrapes | hetween them, during that. passage of 
for the.fan of it, and fighting his way | Morton’s life when he was. before for 
out as he best can!—Will you sea| some days Gawtrey’s companion ; yet 
how you lke it?” Philip, with o/| those conversations had sunk deep in 
confiding aiid: grateful impulse, put | his mind. He was struck, and almoat 
his haad. into Gawtrey’s.. The. tkost | awed, by the profeund gleom which 
shook itcordially, and, without saying lurked: under Gawtrey’s broad:-umour 
another word, shewedl his’ gpest intq|—2 gloom, not: of temperament, but 
w little cabinet where these ggs.a sofs-| of knowledge, His. views. of life, of 
bed; and they parted: 00, the-night. .| human justice and human. virtue; were 

The new life upon which Philip | (ae, to be sure, is. commonly the case 
Morton. entered wae so odd} so gx@-| with men who have. had reason to 
teaque,. aod so amusing, that a his | quarrel with the world) dreary ard 
age it: wae, perhaps, natural that he @espairing ; and: Morten’ own expe 
shonld: not be,clearsighted as to its rience had been so sad, tliat these 
danger. opinions were more influential than 

William Gewirey: was: camel those | they could: ever- have been with the 
men whe:sua bern te exert a: certain.| happy. However in this, their sesond 
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reunion, there was a greater gaiety 
than in their first: amd under his 
host’s roof Morten insensibly, bat 
rapidly, recovered semething of: the 
early and natural tone of his impedu- 
ous and ardent spirits. Gawtrey him- 
self was generally a boom companion ; 
their society, if not select, was merry. 
When their evenings were disengaged, 
Gawtrey was fond of haunting ca/és 
and theatres, and Morton was his 
companion; Birnie (Mr. Gawtrey’s 
partner) never accompanied them. 
Refreshed by this change of life, the 
very person of this young mun re- 
gained its bloom and vigour, as a plant, 
removed from some choked atmo- 
sphere and unwholesome gpil, where it 
had struggled for light and air, ex- 
pands on transplanting; the graceful 
leaves burst from the long-drooping 
boughs, and the elastic crest springs. 
upward to the sun in the glory of its 
young prime. If there was still a 
certain fiery sternness in his aspect, it 
had ceased, at least, to be haggard and 


savage, it even suited the character of 


his dark and expressive features. He 
might not have lost the something of 
the tiger in his fierce temper, but in 
the sleek hues and the sinewy sym- 
metry of the frame, he begau to put 
forth also something of the tiger's 
beauty. 

Mr. Birnie did not sleep in the 
house, he went home nightly to 9 
lodging at some little distance. We 
have said but little about this man, 
for, to all appearance, there was little 
enough tosay ; he rarely opened hisown 
mouth except to Gawtrey, with whom 
Philip often observed him engaged in 
whispered conferences, to which he 
was notadmitted. His eye, however, 
was less idle than his lips; it was not 
a bright eye, on the contrary, it was 
dali, and, to the unobservant, lifeless, 
of a pale blue, with a dim film over 
it—-the eye of a vulture; but it had 
in it a calm, heavy, stealthy watch- 
fulness, which inspired Morton with 
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great distrust and aversion. Mr. Birnic. 
not only spoke Freneh like » native, 
but all his habits, his gestures, his 
tries of manney, were French; not 
the Hrenek ef good society, but. ae 
idiomatic, aa it were, and popular. He. 
Was: not: exactly a vulgar person, he 
wae too silent for that, but. he was 
evidently of low extraction and coarse 
breeding; his accomplishments. were 
of a: mechanical nature; he was an 
extraordinary arithmetician, he was. 
a very skilful chemist, and kept a 
laboratory at his lodgings ; he mended 
his own clothes and linen with incom- 
parable neatness. Philip suspected 
him of blacking his own shoes, but 
that was prejudice. Once he found 
Morton sketching horses’ heads—pour 
se désennuyer; and he made some 
short criticisms on the drawings, which 
showed him well acquainted with the 
art. Philip, surprised, sought to draw 
him into conversation; but Birnie 
eluded the attempt, and observed that 
he had once been an engraver. 
Gawtrey himself did not seem to 
know much of the early life of this 
person, or at least he did not seem to 
like much to talk of him. The foot- 
step of Mr. Birnie was gliding, noise- 
less, and catlike ; he had no sociality in 
him—enjoyed nothing—drank hard 
—but was never drunk. Somehow or 
other, he had evidently over Gawtrey 
an influence little less than that which 
Gawtrey had over Morton, but it was 
ofa different nature : Morfon had con- 
ceived an extraordinary affection for 
his friend, while Gawtrey seemed 
secretly todislike Birnie, and to beglad 
whenever dee quitted his presence, It 
was, in truth, Gawtrey’s custom when 
Birnie retired for the night, to rub 
his hands,*bring out the punch-bowl, 
squeeze the lemons, and while Philip, 


.8tretched on the sofa, listened to him, 


between sleep and waking, to’ talk 
on for the hour ‘together, often till 
day-break, with that di mixture 
of knavery and feeling, drollery and 
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sentiment, which made the dangerous 
charm of his society. 

One evening as they thus sat toge- 
ther, Morton, after listening for some 
time to his companion’s comments on 
men and things, said abruptly, — 

“Gawtrey! there isso much in you 
that puzzles me, so much which I find 
it difficult to reconcile with your pre- 
sent pursuits, that, if I ask no indis- 
creet confidence, I should like greatly 
to hear some account of your early 
life. It would please me to compare 
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| it with my own; when I am your age, 
' I will then look back and see what I 
" owed to your example.” 

“My early life! well—you shall 
hear it. It will put you on your 
guard, I hope, betimes against the 
two rocks of youth—love and friend- 
ship.” Then, while squeezing the 
lemon into his favourite beverage, 
which Morton observed he made 
stronger than usual, Gawtrey thus 
commenced 

THE HISTORY OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING, 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ All his success must on himself depend, 
He had no money, counsel, guide, or friend ; 
With spirit high, John Jearn’d the world to brave, 
And in both senses was a ready knave.”—CRrALBE. 


“My grandfather sold walking-sticks 
and umbrellas in the little passage by 
Exeter Change; he was a man of 
genius and speculation. As soon as 
he had scraped together a_ little 
money, he lent it to some poor devil 
with a hard landlord, at twenty per 
cent., and made him take half the 
loan in umbrellas or bamboos. By 
these means he got his foot into the 
ladder, and climbed upward and up- 
ward, till, at the age of forty, he had 
amassed 50001. He then looked about 
fur a wife. An honest trader in the 
Strand, who dealt largely in cotton 
prints, possessed an only daughter ; 
this young lady had a legacy, from a 
great aunt, of 3220/., with a small 
strect in St. Giles’s, where the tenants 
paid weekly (all thieves or rogues— 
all, so their rents were sure). Now 
my grandfather conceived a great 
friendship for the father of this young 
lady; gave him a hint as toa new 
pattern in spotted cottons; enticed 
him to take out a patent, and lent 
him 700:. for the speculation, applied 
for the money at the very moment 
cottons were at their worst, and got 
the daughter instead of the money,— 
by which exchange, you see, he won 
25201, to say nothing of the young 
lady. My grandfather then entered 
into partnership with the worthy 
trader, carried on the patent with 
spirit, and begat two sons, As he 
grew older, ambition seized him; his 
sons should be gentlemen—one was 


sent to College, the other put into a 
marching regiment. My grandfather 
meant to die worth a plum; but a 
fever he caught in visiting his tenants 
in St. Giles’s, prevented him, and he 
only left 20,0002. equally divided 
between the sons. My father, the 
College man” (here Gawtrey paused 
a moment, took a large draught of 
the punch, and resumed with a visible 
effort) —“ my father, the College man, 
was a person of rigid principles—bore: 
an excellent character—had a great 
regard for the world. He married 
early and respectably. I am the sole 
fruit of that union ; he lived soberly, 
his temper was harsh and morose, 
his home gloomy; he was a very 
severe father, and my mother died 
before I was ten years old. When I 
was fourteen, a little old Frenchman 
came to lodge with us; he had been 
persecuted under the old régime for 
being a philosopher; he filled my 
head with odd crotchets which, more 
or less, have stuck there ever since. 
At eighteen I was sent to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. My father was 
rich enough to have let me go up in 
the higher rank of a pensioner, but 
he had lately grown avaricious; he 
thought that I was extravagant; he 
made me asizar, perhaps to spite me. 
Then, for the first time, those in- 
equalities in life which the French- 
man had dinned into my ears met me 
practically. A sizar! another name 
fora dog! Thad such strength, a 
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and spirits, that I had more life in my 
little finger than half the fellow- 
commoners—genteel, spindle-shanked 
striplings, who might have passed 
for a collection of my grandfather's 
walking-canes—had in their whole 
bodies. And } often think,” con- 
tinued Gawtrey, “that health and 
spirits have a great deal to answer 
for! When we are young we so far 
resemble savages—who are Nature’s 
young pcople—that we attach pro- 
digious value to physical advantages, 
My feats of strength and activity— 
the clods I thrashed—and the railings 
I leaped—and the boat-races I won— 
are they not written in the chronicle 
of St. John’s? These achicvements 
inspired me with an extravagant sense 
of my own superiority, I could not 
but despise the rich fellows whom ] 
could have blown down with a snecze. 
Nevertheless, there was an impassable 
barrier between me and them—a 
Sizar was not a proper associate for 
the favourites of fortune! But there 
Was one young man, a year younger 
than mysclf, of high birth, and the 
heir to considerable wealth, who did not 
regard me with the same supercilious 
ineolence as the rest; his very rank, 
perhaps, made him indifferent to the 
little conventional formalities which 
influence persons who cannot play at 
football with this round world; he 
was the wildest youngster in the 
university — lamp-breaker — tandem- 
driver—mob-fighter—a very devil in 
short—clever, but not in the reading 
line—small and slight, but brave as 
a lion. Congenial habits made us 
intimate, and I loved him like a 
brother—better than a brother—as 
a dog loves his master. In all our 
rows I covered him with my body. 
He had but to say to me, ‘ Leap into 
the. water,’ and I would not have 
-stopped to pull off my coat. In short, 
I loved him as a proud man loves one 
‘who stands betwixt him and con- 
tempt,—as an affectionate man loves 
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one who stands between him and soli- 
tude. To cut short a long story: my 
friend, one dark night, committed an 
outrage against discipline, of the most 
unpardonable character. There was 
a sanctimonious, grave, old fellow of 
the College crawling home from a tea- 
party ; my friend and another of his 
set scized, blindfolded, and hand-~ 
cuffed this poor wretch, carried him, 
vm et armis, back to the house of an 
old maid whom he had been courting 
for the last ten years, fastened his 
pigtail (he wore a long one) to the 
knocker, and so left him. You may 
imagine the infernal hubbub which 
his attempts to extricate himself 
caused in the whole street; the old 
maid’s old maid-servant, after empty- 
ing on his head all the vessels of 
wrath she could lay her hand to, 
scrcamed ‘Rape and murder!’ The 
proctor and his bull-dogs came 
up, released the prisoner, and gave 
chase to the delinquents, who had 
incautiously remained near to en- 
joy the sport. The night was dark 
and they reached the College in 
safety, but they had been tracked to 
the gates. For this offence J was 
expelled.” 

“Why, you were not concerned in 
it?” said Philip. 

“No; but I was suspected and 
accused. I could have got off by 
betraying the true culprits, but my 
friend’s father was in public life 
—a stern, haughty, old statesman ; 
my friend was mortally afraid of 
him—the only person he was afraid 
of. If I had too much insisted on 
my innocence, I might have set 
inquiry on the right track. In fine, 
I was happy to prove my friendship 
for him. He shook me most ten- 
derly by the hand on parting, and 
promised never to forget my gene- 
rous devotion. I went home in dis- 
grace: I need not tell you what my 
father said to me; I do not think 
he ever loved me from that hour, 
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Shortly after this, my uncle, George very extravagant ; and rich men love 
Gawtrey, the captain, returned from , , gain as wellas poormen do! He had 
abroad ; he took a great fancy to me, ‘no excuse but the grand excuse of all 
and | left my father’s house (which | vice—SeErisuness. Young as he was 
had grown insufferable) to live with | he became the fashion, and he fattened 
him. He had been a very handsome upon the plunder of his equals, who 
man—a gay spendthrift ; he had got | desired the honour of his acquaintance. 
through his fortune, and now lived on | Now, I had seen my uncle cheat, but 
his wits—he was a professed gambler. 'T had never imitated his example; 
His casy temper, his lively humour, when the man of fashion cheated, and 
fascinated me; he knew the world made a jest of his earnings and my 
well; and, like all gamblers, was scruples—when I] saw him courted, 
generous when the dice were lucky,— flattered, honoured, and his acts un- 
which, to tell you the truth, they suspected, because his connexions 
generally were, with a man who had no | embraced half the peerage, the tempta- 
scruples. ‘Though his practices were | tion grew strong, but I still resisted 
a little suspected, they had never been ‘it. However, my father always said 
discovered. We lived in an clegant ; 'I was born to be a good-for-nothing, 
apartment, mixed familiarly with men and I could not escape my destiny. 
of various ranks, and enjoyed life | And now I suddenly fell in love—you 
extremely. I brushed off my college ‘don’t know what that is yet—so much 
rust, and conceived a taste for ex- | the better for you. The girl was 
pense : I knew not why it was, but in ; beautiful, and I thought she loved 
my new existence every one was kind | me—perhaps she did—but I was too 
to me; and I| had spirits that made me | poor, so her friends said, for marriage. 
welcome everywhere. I wasa scaMp | We courted, as the saying is, in the 
—but a frolicsome scamp—and that | meanwhile. It was my love for her, 
is alwaysa popular character. As yet | my wish to deserve her, that made me 
I was not dishonest, but saw dishonesty | iron against my friend's example. I 
round me, and it seemed a very plea- was fool enough to speak to him of 
sant, jolly mode of making money; Mary—to present him to her: this 
and now I again fell into contact ended in her seduction.” (Again 
with the young heir. My college Gawtrey paused, and breathed hard.) 
friend was as wild in London as he “I discovered the treachery—lI called 
had been at Cambridge; but the out the seducer—he sneered and re- 
boy-ruffian, though not then twenty fused to fight the lowborn adventurer. 
years of age, had grown into the I struck him to the earth—and then 


man-villain.” we fought, I was satisfied by a ball 
Here Gawtrey paused, and frowned through my side! but he,” added 
darkly. Gawtrey, rubbing his handa, and with 


“He had great natural parts, this a vindictive chuckle—“ he was a crip- 
young man—much wit, readiness,and ple for life! When I recovered, I 
cunning, ond he became very intimate found that my foe, whose sick cham- 
with my uncle. He learned of him ber was crowded with friends and 
how to play the dice, and to pack the comforters, had taken advantage of 
cards—he paid him 1000/. for the my illness to ruin my reputation. He, 


knowledge!” the swindler, accused me of his own 
“How! acheat? You ssid he was crime: the equivocal character of my 
rich.” unele confirmed the charge. Him, 


' “Fis father was very rich, and he his own rigiely popil was enabled 
had = liberal allowanes, bot he was to unmask, and re was 
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visited on me. I left my bed, to find 
my uncle (al! disguise over) an avowed 
partner in a hell; and myself, blasted 
alike in name, love, past and future. 
And then, Philip,—then I commenced 
that career which I have trodden 
since, the prince of good-fellows 
and good-for-nothings; with ten 
thousand aliases, and as many strings 
to my bow. Society cast me off 
when I was innocent. Egad, 1 have 
had my revenge on socicty since }— 
Ho! ho! ho!” 

The laugh of this man had in it a 
moral infection. There was a sort of 
glorying in its deep tone; it was not 
the hollow hysteric of shame and de- 
spair—it spoke a sanguine joyousness! 
William Gawtrey was a man whose 
animal constitution had led him to 
take animal pleasure in all things : he 
had enjoyed the poisons he had lived 
on. 
“ But your father,—surely your 
father ———” 

“ My father,” interrupted Gawtrcy, 
“refused me the money—(but a small 
sum) -— that, once struck with the 
strong impulse of a sincere penitence, 
I begged of him, to enable me to get 
an honest living in an humble trade: 
his refusal soured the penitence—it 
gave me an excuse for my carcer— 
and conscience grapples to an excuse 
as a drowning wretch to a straw. And 
yet this hard father—this cautious, 
moral, money-loving man, three 
months afterwards, suffered a rogue 
—almost a stranger—to decoy him 
into a speculation that promised to 
bring him fifty per cent.: he invested 
in the traffic of usury what had sul- 
ficed to save a hundred such as I am 
from perdition, and he lost it all; it 
was nearly his whole fortune; but he 
lives and has his luxuries still: he 
cannot speculate, but he can save: 
he cared not if I starved, for he finds 
an hourly heppiness in starving 
himself.” 

“ And your friend,” said Philip, 
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after a pause in which his young 
sympathies went dangerously with 
the excuses for his benefactor ; ‘‘ what 
has become of him, and the poor 
girl?” 

“My friend became ao great man ; 
he succeeded to his father’s peerage— 
& very ancient one—and to a splendid 
income. He is living still, Well, you 
shall hear about the poor girl/ We 
are told of victims of seduction dying 
in « workhouse, or on a dunghill, 
penitent, broken-hearted, and uncom- 
monly ragged and sentimental ;—it 
may be a frequent case, but it is not 
the worst. ]t is worse, ] think, when 
the fair, penitent, innocent, credulous 
dupe becomes in her turn the de- 
cciver—when she catches vice from 
the breath upon which she has hung 
—when she ripens, and mellows, and 
rotsaway into painted, blazing, staring, 
wholesale harlotry—when, in her turn, 
she ruins warm youth with false smiles 
and long bills—and when worse— 
worse than all, when she has children, 
daughters perhaps, brought up to the 
same trade, cooped, plumped, for some 
hoary Iecher, without a heart in their 
bosoms, unless a balance for weighing 
money may be called a heart: Mary 
became this; and I wish to Heaven 
she had rather died in an hospital ! 
Her lover polluted her soul as well as 
her beauty: he found her another 
lover when he was tired of her. 
When she was at the age of thirty- 
six, I met her in Paris, with a daughter 
of sixteen. I was then flush with 
money, frequenting salona, and play- 
ing the part of a fine gentleman; she 
did not know me at first; and she 
sought my acquaintance. For you 
must know, my young friend,” said 
Gawtrey, abruptly breaking off the 
thread of his narrative, “that I am 
not altogether the low dog you might 
suppose in seeing me here. At Paris 
—ah! you don’t know Paris—there 
is a glorious ferment in society in 
which the dregs are often uppermost! 
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I came here at the Peace; and here| danger? Bah! you will never guess ! 
have I resided the greater part of each | -—It was partly because, if example 
year ever since. The vast masses of corrupts, it as often deters, but prin- 
energy and life, broken up by the cipally because she loved. A girl who 
great thaw of the Imperial system, loves one man purely has about her 
floating along the tide, are terrible | an amulet which defics the advances 
icebergs for the vessel of the state. | of the profligate. There was a hand- 
Some think Napoleconism over—its|some young Italian, an artist, who 
effects are only begun. Society is! frequented the house — he was the 
shattered from one end to the other, ; man. I had to choose, then, between 
and I laugh at the little rivets by | motherand daughter: I chose the lust.” 
which they think to kecp it together.*! Philip seized hold of Gawtrey’s 
But to return, Paris, I say, is the at-| hand, grasped it warmly, and the 
mosphere for adventurers—new faces | good-for-nothing continued,— 
and new men are so common here; “Do you know, that I loved that 
that they excite no impertinent in-| girl as well as I had ever loved the 
quiry, it is so usual to sce fortunes! mother, though in another way; she 
made in a day and spent in a month ; | was what I had fancied the mother 
except in certain circles, there is no: ¢o be; still more fair, more graceful, 
walking round a man’s character to, more winning, with a heart as full of 

spy out where it wants piercing! love as her mother’s had been of 
Some lean Greek poet put lead in his vanity. I loved that child as if she 

' pockets to prevent being blown away; had been my own daugliter—I in- 

| —-put gold in your pockets, and at; duced her to leave her mother’s house 
Paris you may defy the sharpest wind | —I secreted her—I saw her married 

| in the world,—yea, even the breath|to the man she loved—I gave her 
of that old Aolus—Scandal! Well,‘ away, and saw no more of her for 
then, I had money—no matter how several months.” 





I came by it—and health, and gaiety ; 
and I was well received in the coteries 
that exist in all capitals, but mostly 
in France, where pleasure is the cement 
that joins many discordant atoms: 
here, I say, I met Mary and her 
daughter, by my old friend,—the 
daughter, still innocent, but, sacré / 
in what an element of vice! We 
knew each other’s secrets, Mary and 
I, and kept them: she thought me 
a greater knave than I was, and she 
intrusted to me her intention of sell- 
ing her child toa rich English mar- 
quis. On the other hand, the poor 
girl confided to me her horror of the 
ecenes she witnessed and the snares 
that surrounded her. What do you 
think preserved her pure from all 
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* This passage was written at a period 
when the dynasty of Louis Philippe seemed 
the most assured, and Napoleonism was 
indecd conaidered extinct. 


“Why?” 

“Because I spent them in prison! 
The young people could not live upon 
air; I gave them what I had, and, in 
order to do more, I did something 
which displeased the police; I nar- 
rowly escaped that time: but I am 
popular—very popular, and with 
plenty of witnesses, not over scrupu- 
lous, I got off! When I was released, 
I would not go to see them, for my 
clothes were ragged : the police still 
watched me, and I would not do 
them harm in the world! Ay, poor 
wretches ! they struggled so hard : he 
could get very little by his art, though, 
I believe, he was a cleverish fellow at 
it, and the money I had given them 
could not Jast for ever. They lived 
near the Champs Elysées, and at 
night I used to steal out and look 
at them through the window. They 
seemed so happy, and so handsome, 
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and so good; but he looked sickly, ; who has plenty of brains generally 
and I saw that, like all Italians, falls on his legs.” 

he languished for his own warm, “And your father?” said Philip; 
climate. But man is born to act: and here he spoke to Gawtrey of the 
as well as to contemplate,” pursued ' conversation he had overheard in the 
Gawtrey, changing his tone into the : churchyard, but on which ascruple of 
allegro; “and I was soon driven: natural delicacy had hitherto kept 
into my old ways, though in a lower, him silent. 

line. I went to London, just to give! “Well, now,” said his host, while 
my reputation an airing, and when [ , slight blush rose to his cheeks, “TI 
returned, pretty flush again, the poor | ‘will tell you, that though to my 
Italian was dead, and Fanny was a’ father’s sternness and avarice I attri- 
widow, with one boy, and enceinte | bute many of my faults, I yct always 
with a second child. So then J sought | had a sort of love for him: and when 
her again, for her mother had found | in London, I accidentally heard that 
her out, and was at her with her | he was growing blind, and living with 
devilish kindness; but Heaven was | an artful old jade of a housekeeper, 
merciful, and took her away from both | who might send him to rest with a 
of us: she diced in giving birth to a; dose of magnesia the night after she 
girl, and her last words were uttered | had coaxed him to make a will 





to me, imploring m 
—the charlatan—the good-for-nothing 
—to keep her child from the clutches 
of her own mother. Well, sir, I did 
what I could for both the children ; 
but the boy was consumptive, like his 
father, and sleeps at Dere-la-Chaise. 
The girl is here—you shall see her 
rome day. Poor Fanny! if ever the | 
devil will let me, I shall reform for 





I sought him out— 
and-——But you say you heard what 
' passed.” 

“Yes; and J] heard him also call 
you by name, when it was too late, 
and I saw the tears on his checks.” 

“Did yout—will you swear to 
that?” exclaimed Gawtrey, with ve- 
hemence: then shading his brow 
with his hand, he fell into a reverie 





her sake; meanwhile, for her sake I | that lasted some momenta. 


must get grist forthe mill. My story 


is concluded, for I need not tell you | 


all of my pranks—of all the parts I 
have played in life. 
been a murderer, or a burglar, or aj 


I have never 


“ Tfanything happen to me, Philip,” 
he said, abruptly, “perhaps he may 
yet be a father to poor Fanny; and 
if he takes to her, she will repay him 
for whatever pain I may, perhaps, 


highway robber, or what the law calls have cost him. Stop! now I think 


a thief. I can only say, as I said 
befora, [ have lived upon my wits, and 
they have been a tolerable capital on 
the whole. I have been an actor, a 
money-lender, a physician, a professor 
of animal magnetism, (‘iaé was lucra- 
tive till it went out of fashion, perbaps 
it will come in again ;) I have been a 
lawyer, a house-agent, a dealer in 
curiosities and china; I have kept a 
hotel; I have set up a weekly news- 
paper; I have seen almost every city 
in Europe, and made acquaintance 
wit some of its gnaols: but a man 


of it, I will write down his address 
for you—never forget it—there! It 
is time to go to bed.” 

Gawtrey’s tale made a deep impres- 
sion on Philip. He was too young, 
too inexperienced, too much borne 
away by the passion of the narrator, 
to see that Gawtrey had less cause to 
blame Fate than himself. True, he. 
had been unjustly implicated in the 
disgrace of an unworthy uncle, but hé 
had lived with that uncle, though he 
knew him to be a common cheat; 
irue, he had been betrayed by a 
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friend, but he had before known that 
friend to be a man without principle 
or honcvy, But what wonder that 
an ardent boy saw nothing of this— 
saw only the good heart that had 
saved a poor girl from vice, and 
sighed to relieve a harsh and ava- 
ricious parent, Even the hints that 
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Gawtrey unawares let fall of prac- 
tices scarcely covered by the jovial 
phrase of “a great  schoolboy’s 
scrapes,” either escaped the notice of 
Philip, or were charitably construed 
by him, in the compassion and the 
ignorance of a young, hasty, and 
grateful heart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘* And she 's a stranger: 


Women—beware women.”—MIDDLETO™’. 


‘© Ag we love our youngest children best, 
So the last fruit of our affection, 
Wherever we bestow it, is most strong; 
Since "tis indeed our latest harvest-home, 
Last merriment ’fore winter !"—Wenstrer: Devil's Law Case. 


I would fain know what kind of thing a man's heart is ? 


I will report it to you: 


*tis a thing framed 


With divers corners! "—Row Ley. 


{ wave said that Gawtrey’s tale made 
a deep impression on Philip ;—that 
‘ampression was increased by subse- 
‘quent conversations, morc frank even 
than their talk had hitherto been. 
‘There was certainly about this man a 
fatal charm which concealed his vices. 
It arose, perhaps, from the perfect 
‘combinations of his physical frame— 
‘from a health which made his spirits 
buoyant and hearty under all circum- 
stances—and a blood so fresh, so 
-Banguine, that it could not fail to 
keep the pores of the heart open. But 
he was not the less—for all his kindly 
impulses and generous feelings, and 
despite the manner in which, natu- 
rally anxious to make the least un- 


favourable portrait of himself to Philip, 


he softened and glossed over the 
practices of his life—a thorough and 
complete rogue, a dangerous, des- 
perate, reckless dare-devil; it was 
easy to see when anything crossed 
him, by the cloud on his shaggy 
brow, by the swelling of the veins on 
the forehead, by the dilation of the 
broad nostril, that he was one to cut 
his way through every obstacle to an 
end,—choleric, impetuous, fierce, de- 
termined; such, indeed, were the 
qualities that made him respected 
among his associates, as his more 


bland and humorous ones made him 
beloved : he was, in fact, the incarna- 
tion of that great spirit which the 
laws of the world raise up against the 
world, and by which the world’s in- 
justice, on a large scale, is awfully 
chastised ; on a small scale, merely 
nibbled at and harassed, as the rat 
that gnaws the hoof of the elephant : 
—The spirit which, on a vast theatre, 
rises up, gigantic and sublime, in the 
heroes of war and _revolution—in 
Mirabeaus, Marats, Napoleons; on a 
minor stage, it shows itself in dema- 
gogues, fanatical philosophers, and 
mob-writers; and on the forbidden 
boards, before whose reeking lamps 
outcasts sit, at once andience and 
actors, it never produced a knave 
more consummate in his part, or 
carrying it off with more buskined 
dignity, than William Gawtrey. I 
call him by his aboriginal name; as 
for his other appellations, Bacchus 
himself had not so many! 

One day, a lady, richly dressed, 
was ushered by Mr. Birnie into the 
bureau of Mr. Love, alias Gawtrey. 
Philip was seated by the window, 
reading, for the first time, the “ Can- 
dide,’—that work, next to “‘ Rasselas,” 
the most hopeless and gloomy of the 
sporte of genius with mankind. The 
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lady seemed rather embarrassed when 
she perceived Mr. Love was not alone. 
She drew back, and, drawing her veil 
still more closely round her, said, in 
French,— 

“Pardcr me, I would wish a private 
conversation.” 

Philip rose to withdraw, when the 
lady, observing him with eyes whose 
lustre shone through the veil, said 
gently,— 

“ But, perhaps, the young gentle- 
man is discreet.” 

“He is not discreet, he is disere- 
tion!—my adopted son. You may 
confide in him—upon my honour you 
may, madam!” and Mr. Love placed 
his hand on his heart. 

“ He is very young,” said the lady, 
in a tone of involuntary compassion, 
as, with a very white hand, she 
unclasped the buckle of her cloak. 

“ He can the better understand the 
curse of celibacy,” returned Mr. Love, 
smiling. 
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for grisettes and épiciers may do ex- 
tremely well. But the Vicomte is a 
man of birth and connexions. Ina 
word, what he contemplates is pre- 
posterous. I know not what fee 
Monsieur Love expects; but if he 
contrive to amuse Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont, and to frustrate every connexion 
he proposes to form, that fee, what- 
ever it may be, shall be doubled. Do 
you understand me?” 

“ Perfectly, madam ; yet it is not 
your offer that will bias me, but the 
desire to oblige so charming a lady.” 

“Tt is agreed, then?” said the lady, 
carelessly; and as she spoke, she 
again glanced at Philip. 

“Tf madame will call again, I will 
inform her of my plans,” said Mr. 
Love. 

“Yes, I will call again. Good 
morning!” As she rosc and passed 
Philip, she wholly put aside her veil, 
and looked at him with a gaze en- 
tirely free from coquctry, but curious, 


The lady lifted part of her veil, and | searching, and perhaps admiring— 
discovered a handsome mouth, and a | the look that an artist may give to a 


set of small, white teeth ; for she, too, 
smiled, though gravely, as she turned 
to Morton, and said— 

“You seem, sir, more fitted to be 
a votary of the temple than one of its 
officers. However, Monsieur Love, 
let there be no mistake between us; 
I do not come here to form a marriage, 
but to prevent one. I understand 
that Monsieur the Vicomte de Vaude- 
mont has called into request your 
services, Iam one of the Vicomte’s 
family ; we are all anxious that he 
should not contract an engagement 
of the strange, and, pardon me, unbe- 
coming character, which must stamp 
an union formed at a public office.” 

“I assure you, madam,” said Mr, 
Love, with dignity, “that we have 
contributed to the very first—— ” 

“Mon Dieu!” interrupted the lady, 
with much impatience, “spare me an 
eulogy on your establishmcnt: I have 
no doubt it is very respectable; and 


picture that seems of more value than 
the place where he finds it would 
seem to indicate. The countenance 
of the lady herself was fair and noble, 
and Philip felt a strange thrill at his 
heart as, with a slight inclination of 
her head, she turned from the room. 
“Ah!” said Gawtrey, laughing, 
“this is not the first time I have been 
paid by relations to break off the 
marriages I had formed. Egad! if 


one could open a bureau to make 
;married people single, one would 


soon be a Croesus! Well, then, this 
decides me to complete the union be- 
tween Monsieur Goupille and Made- 
moiseile de Courvzl. I had balanced 
a little hitherto between the épicier 
and the Vicomte. Now I will con- 
clude matters. Do you know, Phil, 
I think you have made a conquest?” 
“ Pooh!” said Philip, colouring. 
In effect, that very evening Mr. 
Love saw both the épicier and Adele, 
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and fixed the marriage-day. 


this wedding was one upon which 
Mr. Love 


an invitation for himsclf and his 
partners to honour the noces with 
their presence. 


A night or two before the day | patiently. 


congratulated himsclf 
greatly; and he cheerfully accepted | since you love her so much? 
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As 
Monsieur Goupille was a person of | 
great distinction in the Faubourz, | 


“If this lasts—yes; bnt I live in 
fear—the police of this cursed city are 
lynx-eyed : however, that is the bright 
side of the question.” 

“ Why not have the child with you, 
She 
would bea great comfort to you.” 

“Is this a place fora child —a girl?” 
said Gawtrey, stamping his foot im- 
“JT should go mad if I 


fixed for the marriage of Monsicur!saw that villainous deadman’s eye 


Goupille and the aristocratic Addle, 


when Mr. Birnie had retired, Gawtrey 


made his usual preparations for cn- 
joying himself. But this time the 
cigar and the punch seemed to fail 
of their effect. Gawtrey remained 


moody and silent: and Morton was 
thinking of the bright eyes of the 
lady who was so much interested 
against the amours of the Vicomte | 
‘murder a man who eats my bread. 
. There are stronger ties, my lad, than 


de Vaudemont. 
At last, Gawtrey broke silence,— 


“My young friend,” said he, “T 
told you of my little protégée ; I have 
been buying toys for her this morning; 
she is a beautiful creature : to-morrow 
is her birth-day—she wil) then be six 
But—but—” here Gaw- | listener. 


years old. 


| bent upon her!” 


‘You speak of Birnie. How can 
you eudure him?” 

“When you are my age you will 
know why we endure what we dread 
—why we make friends of those who 
else would be most horrible foes : no, 
no—nothing can deliver me of this 
man but Death. And—and—” added 
Gawtrey, turning pale, “I cannot 


affection, that bind men, like galley- 
slaves, together. He who can hang 
you puts the halter round your neck 
and leads you by it like a dog.” 

A shudder came over the young 
And what dark secrets, 


trey sighed,—“TI fear she is not all | known only to those two, had bound, 
right here,” and he touched his fore-! to a man seemingly his subordinate 


head. 

“IT should like much to see her,” 
said Philip, not noticing the latter 
remark, 

“And you shall—you shall come 
with me to-morrow. Heigho! I 
should not like to die, for her sake!” 

‘Does her wretched relationattempt 
to regain her ?” 


“Her relation! No; she is no 


more—she died about two years since! | 


Poor Mary! I— well, this is folly. 
But Fanny is at present in a convent; 
they are all kind to her, but then I 
pay well; if I were dead, and the pay 
stopped, —again I ask, what would 
become of her, unless, as I before said, 
my father ” 

“But you are making a fortune 





and tool, the strong will and resolute 
temper of William Gawtrey ? 

“But, begone, dull care!” ex- 
claimed Gawtrey, rousing himself. 
“ And, after all, Birnie is a useful 
fellow, and dare no more turn against 
me than J] against him! Why don't 
you drink more? 


‘© «Oh! have you e’er heard of the famed 
Captain Wattle?’ ” 


and Gawtrey broke out into a loud 
Bacchanalian hymn, in which Philip 
could find no mirth, and from which 
the songster suddenly paused to ex- 
claim,— 

“Mind you sey nothing about 
Fanny to Birnie; my secrets with 
him are not of that nature. He could 
not hurt her, poor lamb ! it is trae,— 
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at Ieast, as far as I can foresee. But Fanny bctrayed in her face the 
one can never feel too sure of one’s Italian origin of herfather. She had 
lamb, if one once introduces it to the that excecding richness of complexion 
butcher !” which, though not common even in 

The next day being Sunday, the Italy, is only to be found in the 
bureau was closed, and Philip and daughters of that land, and which 
Gawtrey repaired to the convent. It harmonised well with the purple 
was a dismal-looking place as to the lustre of her hair, and the full, clear 
extcrior; but, within, there was a iris of the dark eyes. Never wero 
large garden, well kept, and, not-' parted cherries brighter than her 
withstanding the winter, it seemed ; dewy lips; and the colour of the open 
fair and refreshing, compared with | neck and the rounded arms was of a 
the pollnted streets. The window of | whiteness still more dazzling, from 
the room into which they were shown | the darkness of the hair and the car- 
looked upon the green sward, with | nation of the glowing check. 
walls covered with ivy at the farther | Suddenly Fanny started from Gaw- 
end, And Philip’s own childhood trey’s arms,and running up to Morton, 
came back to him as he gazed on the gazed at him wistfully, and said, in 
quiet of the lonely place. French,— 

The door opened—an infant voice “Who are you? Do you come 
was heard, a voice of glee—of rap-; from the moon?—I think you do.” 
ture ; anda child, light and beautiful Then stopping abruptly, she broke 
as a fairy, bounded to Gawtrey’s into a verse of a nursery-song, which 
breast. , 8he chaunted with a low, listless tone, 

Nestling there, she kissed his face,‘ as if she were not conscious of the 
his hands, his clothes, with a passion | sense. As she thus sung, Morton, 
that did not seem to belong to her) looking at her, felt a strange and 
age, laughing and sobbing almost at | painful doubt seize him. The child’s 
a breath. eyes, though soft, were so vacant in 

On his part, Gawtrey appeared their gaze. 
equally affected ; he stroked down her “And why do I come from the 
hair with his huge hand, calling her moon?” said he. 
all manner of pet names,inatremu- “Because you look sad and cross. 
lous voice that vainly struggled to be I don't like you—J don’t like the 
gay. moon, it gives me a pain here!” and 

At length he took the toys he had she put her hand to her temples. 
brought with him from his capacious “Have you got anything for Fanny 
pockets, and strewing them on the —poor, poor Fanny?” and, dwelling 
floor, fairly stretched his vast bulk on the epithet, she shook her head 
along; while the child tumbled over mournfully. 
him, sometimes grasping at the toys, ‘You are rich, Fanny, with all 
and then again returning to his bosom, those toys.” 
and laying her head there, looked up “Am I ?—everybody calls me poor 
quietly into his eyes, as if the joy Fanny—everybody but papa;” and 
were too much for her, she ran again to Gawtrey, and laid 

Morton, unheeded by both, stood her head on his shoulder. 
by with folded arms. He thought of “She calls me papa!” said Gawtrey, 
his lost and ungrateful brother, and kissing her; “you hear it?— Bless 
muttered to himself,— her!” 

“Fool! when she is older, she will “And you never kiss anyone but 
forsake him !” Fanny—you have no other little girl?” 
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said the child, carnestly, and with a 
look less vacant than that which had 
saddened Morton. 

“No other—no—nothing under 
heaven, and perhaps above it, but 
you!” and he clasped her in his arms. 
“‘ But,” he added, after a pause—“ but 
mind me, Fanny, you must like this 
gentleman. He will be always good 
to you: and he had a little brother 
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depart. The lay sister, who had 
charge of Fanny, was summoned into 
the parlour, and then the child’s 
manner entirely changed,—her face 
grew purple—she sobbed with as 
much anger as grief ; “She would not 
leave papa—she would not go—that 
she would not!” 

‘‘Itis always so,” whispered Gawtrey 
to Morton, in an abashed and apolo- 


whom he was as fond of as I am of | getic voice. “It is so difficult to get 


you.” 
“No, I won't like him—I won't 
like anybody but you and my sister!” 
“ Sister !—who is your sister?” 
The child’s face relapsed into an 
expression almost of idiotcy. “I 
don't know—I never saw her. I hear 


her sometimes, but I don't understand | 


what she says.—Hush !—come here !” 
and she stole to the window on tiptoe. 
Gawtrey followed and looked out. 
“Do you hear her, now?” said 
Fanny. ‘“ What does she say ?” 
As the girl spoke, some bird among 


away from her. Just go and talk 
with her while I steal out.” 

Morton went to her, as she struggled 
with the patient, good-natured sister, 
and hegan to soothe and caress her, 
till she turned on him her large humid 
eyes, and said, mournfully,— 

“Tues méchant, tu. Poor Fanny!” 

“ But this pretty doll——” began 
the sister. 

The child looked at it joylessly,— 

“ And papa is going to die!” 

“ Whenever Monsieur goes,” whis- 
pered the nun, “she always says that 


the evergreens uttered a shrill, plain- he is dead, and cries herself quietly 

tive cry, rather than song,—a sound to sleep; when Monsicur returns, she 

which the thrush occasionally makes says he is come to life again. Some 

in the winter, and which scems to,one, I suppose, onee talked to her 

express something of fear, and pain, | about deuth; and she thinks when 

and impatience. she loses sight of any one, that that is 
“‘ What does she say 7—can you tell death,” 

me ?” asked the child. “Poor child!” said Morton, with a 
“Pooh! that isa bird; whydoyou trembling voice. 

call it your sister ?” The child looked up, smiled, strox 
“I don’t know !—because it is— his cheek with her little hand, a 

because it—because—I don’t know— said,— 

is it not in pain?—do something for ‘Thank you !—Yes !—poor Fanny! 

it, papa!” Ah, he is going—see !—let me go too 
Gawtrey glanced at Morton, whose —tu es méchant.” 

face betokened his deep pity, and “But,” said Morton, detaining her 

creeping up to him, whispered,— gently, “do you know that you give 
‘Do you think sheisreally touched him pain?—you make him ery by 

here? No, no, she will outgrow it— showing pain yourself. Don’t make 

ZL am sure she will!” him so sad!” 
Morton sighed. The child seemed struck, hung 
Fanny by this time had again down her head for a moment, as if in 

seated herself in the middle of the thought, and then, jumping from 

floor, and arranged her toys, but with- Morton’s lap, ran to Gawtrey, put up 

out seeming to take pleasure in them. her pouting lips, and said,— 

. At last Gawtrey was obliged to “One kiss more!” 
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Gawtrey kissed her, and turned 
away his head. 

‘Fanny is a good girl;” and Fanny, 
as she spoke, went back to Morton, 
and put her little fingers into her 
eyes, as if either to shut out Gawtrey’s 
retreat from her sight, or to press back 
her tears. 

“QGive me the doll now, sister 
Marie.” 

Morton smiled and sighed, placed 
the child, who struggled no more, in 
the nun’s arms, and left the room; 
but as he closed the door, he looked 
back, and saw that Fanny had escaped 
from the sister, thrown hersclf on 
the floor, and was crying, but not 
loud. 

“Ts she not a little darling?” said 
Gawtrey, as they gained the strect. 

“She is, indced, a most beautiful 
child !” 

‘And you will love her if I leave 
her penniless,” said Gautrey abruptly. 
“It was your love for your mother 
and your brother that made me like 
you from the first. Ay,” continued 
Gawtrey, in a tone of great earnest- 
ness,—“ ay, and whatever may happen 
to me, I will strive and keep you, my 
poor lad, harmless; and what is bet- 
ter, innocent even of such matters as 
sit light enough on my own well- 
seasoned conscience. In turn, if ever 
you have the power, be good to her,— 
yes, be good to her! and I won't saya 
harsh word to you if ever you like to 
turn king’s evidence against myself.” 

“ Gawtrey !” said Morton, reproach- 
fally, and almost fiercely. 
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“ Bah !—such things are! But tell 
me honestly, do you think she is very 
strange—very deficient?” 

“T have not seen enough of her to 
judge,” answered Morton, evasively. 

“She is so changeful,” persisted 
Gawtrey ; “sometimes you would say 
that she was above her age, she comes 
out with such thoughtful, clever 
things; then, the next moment, she 
throws me into despair. These nuns 
are very skilful in education ;—at 
least, they are said to be so. The 
doctors give me hope, too; you sce 
her poor mother was very unhappy 
at the time of her birth,—delirious, 
indeed,—that may account forit. I 
often fancy that it is the constant ex- 
citement which her state occasions 
me, that makes me love her so much; 
you sce she is one who can never shift 
for herself. I swst get money for her; 
I have left a little already with the 
superior, and I would not touch it to 
save myself from fumine' If she has 
money, people will be kind enough to 
her. And then,” continued Gawtrey, 
“you must perceive that she loves 
nothing in the world but me—me, 
whom nobody else loves! Well—well, 
now to the shop again!” 

On returning home, the donne in- 
formed them that a lady had called, 
and asked both for Monsieur Love 
and the young gentleman, and seemed 
much chagrined at missing both. By 
the description, Morton guessed she 
was the fair incognita, and felt dis- 
appointed at having lost the inter- 
view. 
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CIIAPTER V. 


« The cursed carle wos at his wonted trade, 
Still tempting heedless men into his snare, 
In witching wise, as I before have said ; 
But when he raw, in goodly gear array'd, 
The grave majestic knight approaching nigh, 
His countenance fell.”"—THomson : Castle of Indolence. 


Tux morning rose that was to unite | that awaited him among such of the 
Monsieur Goupille with Mademoiselle | guests as were aware of his good 
Adele de Courval*® The ceremony | offices. The Vicomte de Vaudemont 
was performed, and bride and bride-! was of course not present. Ile had 
groom went through that trying | not been near Mr. Love since Adéle 
ordeal with becoming gravity. Only | had accepted the épicier. But Madame 
the elegant Adele seemed more un-| Beavor, in a white bonnet lined with 
affectedly agitated than Mr. Love: lilac, was hanging, sentimentally, on 
could well account for ; she was very ; the arm of the Pole, who looked very 
nervous in church, and more often | grand with his vhite favour; and 
turned her cyes to the door than; Mr. Higgins had been introduced, by 
to the altar. Perhaps she wanted to | Mr. Love, to a little dark Creole, who 
run away; but it was either too late | wore paste diamonds, and had very 
or too early for that procecding. The | languishing eyes; so that Mr. Love's 
rite performed, the happy pair and! heart might well swell with satisfac- 
their friends adjourned to the Cadran | tion at the prospect of the various 
Bleu, that restaurant so celebrated in | blisses to come, which might owe 
the festivities of the good citizens of | their origin to his benevolence. In 
Paris. Here Mr. Love had ordered, fact, that archpriest of the Temple of 





at the épicier's expense, & most 
tasteful entertainment. 

“ Sacré! but you have not played 
the economist, Monsieur Lofe,” said 
Monsieur Goupille, rather queru- 
lously, as he glanced at the long 
room adorned with artificial flowers, 
and the table a cinquante couverts. 

“Bah,” replied Mr. Love, “you 
can retrench afterwards. Think of 
the fortune she brought you.” 

“It is a pretty sum, certainly,” 
said Monsieur Goupille, “and the 
notary is perfectly satisfied.” 

“There is not a marriage in Paris 
that does me more credit,” said Mr. 
Love; and he marched off to receive 
the compliments and congratulations 


Hymen was never more great than 
he was that day; never did his es- 
tablishment seem more solid, his 
reputation more popular, or bis for- 
tune more sure. He was the life of 
the party. 


The banquet over, the revellers 


prepared for a dance. Monsieur 
Goupille, in tights, still tighter than 
he usually wore, and of a rich nan- 
keen, quite new, with striped silk 
stockings, opened the ball with the 
lady of a rich pétissier in the same 
Faubourg; Mr. Love took out the 
bride. The evening advanced; and 
after several other dances of ceremony, 
Monsieur Goupille conceived himself 
entitled to dedicate one to connubial 
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affection. A country-dance was called, fainted away!” And, indecd, Addle 
and the épicier claimed the fair hand had no sooner recovered her balance, 
of the gentle Addie. About thistime, than she resigned it once more into 
two persons, not hitherto perceived, the arms of the startled Pole, who was 
had quietly entered the room, and, happily at hand. 
standing near the doorway, seemed In the mean time, the German 
examining the dancers, asif in search stranger, who had saved himself from 
for some one. They bobhed their falling by coming with his full force 
leads up and down, to and fro—now upon the toes of Mr. Higgins, again ad- 
stopped—now stood on tiptoe. The vanced to the spot, and, rudely seizing 
one was a tall, large-whiskered, fair- the fair bride by the arm, cxclaimed,— 
haired man; the other. a little, thin, ‘No sham if you please, madame 
neatly dressed person, who kept his | —speak ! What the devil have you 
hand on the arm of his companion, | done with the money ?” 
and whispered to him from time tu| “ Really, sir,” said Monsieur Gou- 
time. The whiskered gentleman re-! pillc, drawing up his cravat, ‘‘ this is 
plied in a guttural tone, which pro-' very extraordinaryconduct ! What 
claimed his origin to be German. The | have you got to say to this lady's 
busy danccrs did not perceive ere 1—-it is my money now, sir!” 
strangers. The bystanders did, anil; “Oho! it is, is it? we'll soon see 
a hum of curiosity circled round ; who | ‘that. Approchez donc, Monsieur 
could they be?— who had invited | fuvart, fuites votre devoir.” * 
them +—they were new faces in the; At these words the small companion 
Faubourg — perhaps relations to; of the stranger slowly sauntered to 
Adele? | the spot, while at the sound of his 
In high delight the fair bride was; name and the tread of his step, the 
skipping down the middle, while Mon- | throng gave way to the right and left. 
sieur Goupille,wiping hisforehead with , or Monsieur Favart was one of the 
care, admired her agility; when, lo; most renowned chiefs of the great Pa- 
and behold ! the whiskered gentleman risian police—a man worthy to be the 
I have described, abruptly advanced contemporary of the illustrious Vidoeg. 
from his companion, and cried— “Calmez vous, messteurs ; do not 
“La voila /—sacré tonnerre !” be alarmed, ladies,” said this gentle- 
At that voice—at that apparition, man, in the mildest of all human 
the bride halted ; so suddenly indeed, | voices; and certainly no oil dropped 
that she had not time to put down | on the waters ever produced so tran- 
both feet, but remained with one high | | quillising an effect as that small, 
in the air, while the other sustained | feeble, gentle tenor. The Pole in 
itself on the light fantastic toe. The | | especial, who was holding the fair 
company naturally imagined this to | bride with both his arms, shook all 
be an operatic flourish, which called | over, and seemed about to let his 
for approbation. Monsieur Love, who | burden gradually slide to the floor, 
was thundering down behind her,| when Monsieur Favart, looking at 
cried “Bravo!” and as the well-| him with a benevolent smile, said,— 
grown gentleman had to makeasweep| “Aha, mon brare! c'est tot. Reatez 
to avoid disturbing her equilibrium, | done.  Restez, tenant toujoura la 
he came full against the whiskered | dame!” + 


stranger, and sent him off as a bat oO 
gends a ball. Eaisp troy then, Monsieur Favart, and 
“Mon Dieu!” cried Monsieur + Aha, my fine fellow! it’s you. Stay, 


Goupille. ‘‘Madouce amie—she has then. Stay, always holding the dame. 
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The Pole, thus condemned, in the ‘let us disturb your amusements any 
French idiom, “always to hold the longer. We have a fiacre at the door. 
dame,” mechanically raised the arms Remove your lady, Monsieur Bihl.” 
he had previously dejected, and the) ‘“ Monsicur Lofe!—Monsieur Lofe !” 
police officer, with an approving nod | cried, or rather screeched, the épicier, 
of the head, said,— i darting across the room, and seizing 

“Bon! ne bougez point, cest ga!”* ; the chef by the tail of his coat, just 

Monsieur Goupille, in equal surprise as he was half way through the door, 
and indignation to see his better half: “Come back! Quelle mauvaise plais- 
thus consigned, without any care to! anterie me faites-vous ici ?* Did you 
his own marital feelings, to the arms ‘ not tell me that lady was single? Am 
of another, was about to snatch her I married or not? Do I stand on my 
from the Pole, when Monsicur Favart, head or my heels?” 
touching him on the breast with his; “Hush—hush! son bonbourgeois !” 
little finger, said, in the suavest whispered Mr. Love, “all shall be 
manner,— | explained to-morrow !” 

“ Mon bourgeoig meddle not with: “Who is this gentleman?” asked 
what does not concern you !” | Monsicur Favart, approaching Mr. 

“With what does not concern me!" ; Love, who secing himself in for it, 
repeated Monsicur Goupille, drawing | suddenly jerked off the épicier, thrust 
himself up to so great a stretch that‘ his hands down into his breeches 
he seemed pulling off his tights the pockets, buried his chin in his cravat, 
wrong way. “ Explain yourself, if; elevated his cyebrows, screwed in his - 
you please! This lady is my wife!” | eyes, and puifed out his cheeks, so 

“ Say that again,—that ’s all!” cried | that the astonished Monsieur Goupille 
the whiskered stranger, in most hor-! really ghought himself bewitched, and 
rible French, and with a furious literally did not recognise the face of 
grimace, as he shook both his fists: the match-maker. 
just under the nose of the éycier. “ Who is this gentleman?” repeated 

“Say it again, sir,” said Monsieur | the little officer, standing beside, or 
Goupille, by no means daunted ; “ and | rather below, Mr. Love, and looking 
why should not I say it again!—That' so diminutive by the contrast, that 
lady is my wife!” | you might have fancied that the Priest 

“You lic!—she ts mine!” cried : of Hymen had only to breathe to blow 
the German; and bending down, he: him away. 
caught the fair Adéle from the Pole| “Who should he be, monsieur?” 
with as little ceremony as if she had | cried, with great pertness, Madame 
never had a great-grandfather a mar- | Rosalie Caumartin, coming to the 


quis, and giving her a shake that 
might have roused the dead, thundered 
out,— 

“ Speak !' Madame Bihl! Are you 
my wife or not?” 
“ Monstre !” 
opening her eyes. 

“ There-—you hear—she owns me!” 
said the German, appealing to the 
company with a triumphant air. 

“ C'est vrat!” said the soft voice of 
the policeman, “ And now, pray don’t 


* Good! don’t stir—that 's it. 


murmured Adéle, 


relief, with the generosity of her sex. 
—“This is Monsieur Lofe— Anglais 
célébre. What have you to say against 
him?” 

“ He has got five hundred francs of 
mine!” cried the é.cier. 

The policeman scanned Mr. Love, 
with great attention. “So you are in 
Paris again! — Hein ! — vous jouez 
toujours votre réle!” + 





* What scurvy trick is this you ’re playing 
me? 
+ You're always acting your part. 
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“ Ma foil” said Mr. Love, boldly; like to have the lady you are welcomo — 


“T don’t understand what monsieur , 
means; my character is well known | 
—go and inquire it in London—ask . 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs what ' 
is said of me—inquire of my Ambas- | 
sador—demand of my ——” 

“ Votre passeport, monsieur ?” 

“It isat home. A gentleman does 
not carry his passport in his pocket | 
when he goes to a ball!” | 

“TI will call and see it—au revoir ! : 
Take my advice and leave Paris; I. 
think I have seen you somewhere!” | 


4 


to her.” 

“ Monstre!" again muttered the 
fair Adéle,  - 

“The long and the short of it,” said 
Monsieur Favart, “is, that Monsieur 
Bihl is a brave garcon, and has been 
half over the world as a courier.” 

“A courier!” exclaimed several 
voices, 

‘““Madame was nursery-goveruces to 
an English milord. They married, 
and quarelled—no harm in that, mes 
amis; nothing more common. Mcn- 


“Yet I have never had the honour ; sieur Bibl is a very faithful fellow ; 
to marry monsieur!” said Mr. Love, ' nursed his last master in an illness 
with a polite bow, ithat ended fatally, because he tra- 

In return for his joke, the police- ) velled with his doctor. Jfilord left 
man gave Mr. Love one look—it was him a handsome legacy—he retired 
a quiet look, very quiet; but Mr. ' from service, and fell ill perhaps from 
Love seemed uncommonly affected : idleness or becr. Isnot that the story, 
by it; he did not say another word, ' Monsicur Bihl?” 
but found himself outside the house, “He was always drunk —y the 


in a twinkling. Monsieur Favart 

turned round and saw the Pole making 

himself as small as poasible kpbind 

the goodly proportions of Madame 
vor, 

“What name does that gentleman 
go by 1 ” 

“ So—vo—lofski, the heroic Pole,” 
cried Madame Beavor,with sundry mis- 
givings at the unexpected cowardice 
of so great a patriot. 

“ Hein! take care of yourselves, 
ladies. I have nothing against that 
person this time. But Mousieur La- 
tour has served his apprenticeship at 
the galleys, and is no more a Pole 
than I am a Jew,” 

“And this lady’s fortune!” cried 
Monsieur Goupillo, pathetically ; “the 
settlements are all made—the notaries 
all paid. I am sure there must be 
eome mistake.” 

Monsieur Bihl, who had by this 
time peeen his lost Helen to her 
senses, 8 up to the dpicier ,. 
“ging the lady along with him, as 

‘Bog! ae is no mistake! But, 
when I have got the money, if you 


wretch!” sobbed Adale. 

“That was to drown my do- 
mestic sorrows,” said the German; 
“and when I was sick in my bed, 
madame ran off with my money. 
Thanks to monsieur, I have found 
both, and I wish you a ery good 
night.” 

“ Dansez vous toujours, mes amie,” 
said the officer, bowing. And following 
Adele and her spouse, the little mai 
left the room—where he had caused, 
in chests so broad and limbs #0 
doughty, much the same consterns- 
tion as that which some diminutive 
ferret occasions ina burro of rabbits 
twice his size. 

Morton had outetayed Mr. Love. 
But he thought it unnecessary to 
linger long after that gentleman's 
departure; and, in the general hubbub 
that ensued, he crept out un perceived, 
and soon arrived at the bureau. He 
found Mr. Love and Mr. Birnie already 
engaged in packing up their effects. 
“ Why—when did you leave}” gpid 
Morton to Mr, Birnie, 

“ T saw the policeman enter.” 


“ And why the deuce did not you 
tell us?” suid Gawtrey. 

“ Every man for himself. Besidcs, 
Mr. Love was dancing,” replied Mr. 
Birnie, with a dull glance of disdain. 

“ Philosophy!” muttered Gawtrey, 
thrusting his dress-coat inte his trunk ; 
then suddenly chamging his voice, 
“Ha! ha! it was a very good joke 
after all—own I did it well. Ecod! 
if he had not given me that look, 1 | 
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the instrament of law. He had not 
yet lived long enough to be aware 
that men are sometimes the Repre- 
sentatives of Things; that what the 
scytale was to the Spartan hero, a 
sheriff's writ often is to a Waterloo 
medallist; that a Bow Street runner 
will enter the foullest den where 
Murder sffs with hia fellows, and pick 
out his prey with the beck of his fore- 
| finger. That, in short, the thing / 


think I should have turned the tables ; called Law, once made tangible and | 
on him. But those d—d fellows learn | present, rarely fails to palsy the fierce | 
of the mad doctors Low to tame us. | heart of the thing called Care. For! 
Faith, my heart wert down to my | Law is the symbol of all mankind 


shoes—yet I'm no coward !” 

“ But, after all, he evidently did 
not know you,” said Morton; “and 
what has he to say against ypu. Your 
trade is a strange one, but not dis- 
honest. Why give up as if——" 

“My young fricnd,” interrupted 
Gawtrey, “‘ whether the officer comes 
after us or not, our trade is ruined: 
that infernal Adiic, with her fabu- 
lous grandmaman, has done for us. 
Geupille will blow the temple about 
our ears, No help for it—eh, Bir- 
niet” 

* None.” 

“ Go to bed, Philip : we'll call thee 
at daybreak, for we must make cle.r 
work before our neighbours open their 

butters.” 

Reclined, but half undressed, on 
lis bed in the little cabinet, Morton 
revelved the events of the evening. 
The theught that he should see no 
more of that white hand and that 
Jovely mouth, which still haunted his 

recollection as appertaining to the 








reared against One Foe—the Man of 
Crime. Not yet aware of this truth, 
nor, indeed, in the least suspecting 
Gawtrey of worse offences than those 
of a charlatanic and equivocal pro- 
fession, the young man mused over 
his protector’s cowardice in disdain 
and wonder; till, wearied with con- 
jectarca, distrust, and shame at his 
own strange position of obligation to 
one whom he could not respect, he 
fell asleep. 

When he woke he saw the grey 
light of dawn that streamed cheer- 
lessly through his shutterless window, 
struggling with the faint ray of a 
candle that Gawtrey, shading with his 
hand, held over the sleeper. He 
started up, and, in the confusion of 
waking and the imperfect light by 
which he beheld the strong features 
of Gawtrey, half imagined it was a foe 
who stood before him. 

‘Take care, man!” said Gawtrey, 
as Morton, in this belief, grasped his 
arm. “You have a precious rough 
gripe of your own. Be quiet, will 
yout I have a word to say to you.” 
Here Gawtrey, placing the candle on 
a chair, returned to the deer and 
closed it. 

“ Look you,” he esid ia a whisper, 
“T have nearly run through my circle 
of invention, and ury wit, fertile as it 

is, can present to me little encourage: 
eat ta the fatare. The eyes-of thir 
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Favart, once on me, every disguise 
and every double will not long avail. 
I dare not return to Lendon; I am 
too well known in Brusselis, Berlin, 
and Vieana——” 

“ But,” interrupted Morton, raising 
himself on his arm, and fixing his 
dark eyes upon his host,.—* but you 
have told me again ragain that 
you have commitied no crime, why 
then be so fearful of discovery ?” 

“Why,” repeated Gawtrey, with a 
slight hesitation which he instantly 
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“ Poor Gawtrey !” said he, pushin, 
back the canvass bag of gold held or 
to him, “you shall not go over th 
world, and feel that the orphan you 
fed and fostered left you to starve 
with your money in his pocket. When 
you again assure me that you have 
committed no*erime, you again re- 
mind me that gratitude has no right 
to be severe upon the shifts and errors 
of its benefactor. If you do not con- 
form to society, what has society done 
for me? No! I will not foraske you 


overcame, “why! have not you your-/in a reverse. Fortune has given you 
self learned that appearances have the a fall. What, them, courage, and at 
effect of crimes !—were you not chased ; her ayain !” 

as a thief when I rescued you from; These last words were said 80 
your foe the law?—are you not, | heartily and cheerfully as Morton 
though a boy in years, under an alias, | sprung from the bed, that they in- 
and an exile from your own land?. spirited Gawtrey, who had really 


And how can you put these austere | desponded of his lot. 


questions to me, who am growing 


“ Well,” said he, “I cannot reject 


grey in the endeavour to extract; the only friend left me; and while I 


sunbeams from cucumbers — subsis- live——. 
tence from poverty? I repeat that fessions. 
is already gone, and | hear Birnie 
grunting the rogue’s march of retreat.” 


there are reasons why I must avoid, 
for the present, the great capitals. 1 
must sink in life, and take to the 
provinces. Birnie is sanguine as ever: 
but he is a terrible sort of comforter. 
Enough of that. Now to yourself: 
our savings are less than you might 
expect; to be sure, Birnie has been 
treasurer, and I have laid by a little 
for Fanny, which I will rather starve 
than touch. There remain, however, 
150 napoleons, and our effects, sold 
at a fourth their value, will fetch 150 
more. Here is your share. I have 
compassion on you. I told you I 
would bear you harmless and innocent. 
Leave us, while yet time.” 

It seemed, then, to Morton that 


Gawtrey had divined his thoughts of 


shame and escape of the previous 
night; perhaps Gawtrey had: and 
such is the human heart, that, instead 
of weicoming the very release he had 
half contemplated, now that it was 
offered him, Philip shrank from it as 
a base desertion. 


But I will make no pro- 
Quick, then, our luggage 


Morton’s toilette was soon com- 


pleted, and the three associates bade 
adieu to the bureau. 


Birnie, who was taciturn and im- 
penetrable as ever, walked a little 
before as guide. They arrived, at 
length, at a serrurier’s shop, placed 
in an alley near the Porte St. Denis. 
The serrurier himself, a tall, begrimed, 
Ulack-bearded man, was taking the 
shutters from his shop as they ap- 
proached. He and Birnie exchanged 
silent nods; and the former, leaving 
his work, conducted them up a very 
filthy flight of stairs to an attic, where 
a bed, two stools, one table, and an 
old walnut-tree bureau, formed the 
sole articles of furniture. Gawtrey 
looked rather ruefally round the 
black, low, damp walls, and said, in a 
crest-fallen tone,— 

“ We were better off at the Temple 


of Hymen. Bat get us a bottle of 


wine, some eggs, and s fryingpan,—. 
uw” 
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by Jove, I am a capital hand at an 
omelet !” 

Theserrurier nodded again, grinned, 
and withdrew. 

“ Rest here,” said Birnie, in his 
calm, passionless voice, that seemed 
to Morton, however, to assume an 
unwonted tone of coafimmand. “TI will 
go and make the best bargain I can 
for our furniture, buy fresh clothes, 
and engage our places for Tours.” 

“ For Tours?” repeated Morton. 

“ Yes, there are some English there; 
one can live wherever there are Eng- 
lish,” said Gawtrey. 

“ Hum!” grunted Birnie, drily, 
and, buttoning up his coat, he walked 
slowly away. 

About noon he returned with a 
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bundle of clothes, which Gawtrey 
who always regained his elasticity of 
spirit wherever there was fair play 
to his talents, examined with great 
attention, and many exclamations of 
“ Bon, cest ca.” 

‘“T have done well with the Jew,” 
said Birnie, drawing from his coat 
pocket tw6 heavy bags, “ One hundred 
and cighty napoleons. We shall com: 
mence with a good capital.” 

“ You are right, my friend,” said 
Gawtrey. 

The serrurier was then despatched 
to the best. restavrant in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the three adventurers 
made a Jess Socratic dinner than 
might have been expected. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


*¢ Then om again he filles to wing his mazy round.” 


THomson's Castle of Indotence. 


*t Again he gazed, ‘ It is,’ said ho, ‘ the same ; 
There sits he upright in his seat secure, 
As one whose conscience is correct and pure,’ "—Cranne. 


Tae adventurers arrived at Tours, 
and established themselves there in a 
lodging, without any incident worth 
narrating by the way. 

At Tours, Morton had nothing to 
do but take his pleasure and enjoy 
himself. He passed for a young heir ; 
Gawtrey for his tutor—a doctor in 
divinity; Birnic for his valet. The 
task of muintenance fell on Gawtrey, 
who hit off his character to a hair; 
larded his grave jokes with University 
scraps of Latin; looked big and well- 
fed; wore knee-breeches and a shovel 
hat; and played whist with the skill 
of a veteran vicar. By his science in 
that game, he made, at first, enough, 
at least, to defray their weekly ex- 
penses, But, by degrees, the good 
people at Tours, who, under pretence 
of health, were there for economy, 
grew shy of so excellent a player; and 
though Gawtrey always swore solemnly 
that he played with the most scru- 
pulous honour, (an asseveration which 
Morton, at least, implicitly believed,) 
and no proof to the contrary was ever 
detected, yet a first-rate card-player is 
always a suspicious character, unless 
the losing parties know exactly who 
he is. The market fell off, and 
Gawitrey at length thought it prudent 
to extend their travels. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Gawtrey, “the 
world now-a-days has grown so osten- 
tatious, that one cannot travel ad- 
vantageously without a post chariot 
and four horses.” At length they 


| found themselves at Milan, which at 


that time was one of the El Dorados 
for gamesters. Here, however, for 
want of introductions, Mr. Gawtrey 
found it difficult to get into society. 
The nobles, proud and rich, played 
high, but were circumspect in their 
company ; the bourgeoisie, industrious 
and energetic, preserved much of the © 
old Lombard shrewdness; there were 
no tabl te and public reunions. 
Gawtrey saw his little capital daily 
diminishing, with the Alps at the rear, 
and Poverty in the van. At length, } 
always on the qui vive, he contrived 
to make acquaintance with a Scotch 
family of great respectability. He 
effected this by picking up a snuff-box 
which the Scotchman had dropped in 
taking out his handkerchief. This 
politeness paved the way to a con: 
versation in which Gawtrcy made 
himself so agreeable, and talked with 
such zest of the Modern Athens, and 
the tricks practised upon travellers, 
that he was presented to Mrs. Mac- 
gregor ; cards were interchanged; and, 
as Mr. Gawtrey lived in tolerable 
style, the Macgregors pronounced, 
him “a vara genteel mon.” Once in 
the house of a respectable person, 
Gawtrey contrived to turn himself 
round and round, till he burrowed a 
hole into the English circle then 
settled in Milan. His whist-playing 
came into requisition, and once more 
Fortune smiled upon Skill. 

To this house the pupil one evening 
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accompanied the tutor. When the 
whist party, consisting of two tables, 
was formed, the young man found 
himself left out with an old gentle- 
man, who seemed loquacious and 
goodnatured, and who put many 
questions to Morton, which he found 
it difficult to answer. One of the 
whist tables was now in a state of 
revolution, viz., a lady had cut out, 
and a gentleman cut in, when the 
door opened, and Lord Lilburne was 
announced, 

Mr. Macgregor, rising, advanced 
with great reapect to this personage. 

“JT scarcely ventured to hope you 
would coom, Lord Lilburne, the right 
is so cold.” 

“You did not allow sufficiently, 
then, for the dullness of my solitary 
inn and the attractions of your circle. 
Ahs! whist I see.” 

“ You play sometimes ?” 

“ Vory seldom, now; I have sown 
all my wild oats, and even the ace of 
spades can scarcely dig them out 
again.” 

“ Ha! bal vara gade.” 

“TI will look on;” and Lord Lil- 
burmse drew his chair to the table, 
exactly opposite to Mr. Gawtrey. 

The old gentleman turned to Philip. 

“ An extraordinary man, Lord Lil- 
burne; yon have heard of him, of 
course 1” 

Wo, indeed ; what of him ?” asked 
the young man, rousing himself. 

“ What of him?” said the old gen- 
tleman, with a sniile; “why the 
newspapers, if you ever read them, 
will tell you enough of the elegant, 
the witty Lord Lilburne; a man of 
eminent talent, though indolent. He 
was Wild in his youth, as clever mon 
often are; but, om attaining his title 
amd fertune, and marrying into the 
family of the then premier, he became 
more sedate, They say he might 
make a great figure in politics if he 
would. He has a very high reputa- 
tion—very. People do say he is still 
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fond of pleasure, but that is a com- 
mon failing amongst the aristocracy. 
Morality is only found in the middle 
clagses, young gentleman. It is a 
lucky family, that of Lilburne; his 
sister, Mra. Beaufort ——-” 

“ Beaufort!” exclaimed Morton, 
and then muttered to himself,—“ Ah, 
true—true, 1 have heard the name of 
Lilburne before.” 

“ Do you know the Beauforts? Well, 
you remember how luckily Robert, 
Lilburne’s brother-in-law, came into 
that fine property just as his prede- 
cessor was about to marry a ——.” 

Morton scowled at his garrulous 
acquaintance, and stalked abruptly to. 
the card table. 

Ever since Lord Lilburne had seated 
himself opposite to Mr. Gawtrey, that 
gentleman had evinced a perturbation 
of manner that became obvious to the 
company. He grew deadly pale, his 
hands trembled, he moved uneasily 
in his seat, he missed deal, he trumped 
his partner’s best diamond, finally he 
revoked, threw down his money, and 
said, with a forced smile, “That the 
heat of the room overcame him.” As 
he rose, Lord Lilburne rose also, and 
the eyes of both met. Those of Lil- 
burne were calm, but penetrating and 
inquisitive in their gaze; those of 
Gawtrey were like balls of fire. He 
seemed gradually to dilate in his 
height, his broad chest expanded, he 
breathed hard. 

“ Ah, Doctor,” said Mr. Macgregor, 
“let me introduce you to Lord Lil- 
burne.” 

The peer bowed haughtily; Mr. 
Ga did not return the salutation, 
but with a sort of gulp as if he were 
swallowing some burst of passion, 
strode to the fire; and then, turning 
round, again fixed his gaze upon the 
new guest. Lilburne, however, who 
had never lost his self-composure at 
this strange rudeness, was now quietly 
talking with their host. 

“ Your Doctor seems an eccentris 


a ee, 


a - 
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man—a little absent—learned, I 
suppose. Have you been to Como, 
yet? 

Mr. Gawtrey remained by the fire 
beating the devil’s tattoo upon the 
chimney-piece, and ever and anon 
turning his glance towards Lilburne, 
who seemed to have forgotten his 
existence. 

Both these guests stayed till the 
party broke up; Mr. Gawtrey appa- 
rently wishing to outstay Lord Lil- 
burne; for, when the last went down 
stairs, Mr. Gawtrey, nodding to his 
comrade, and giving a hurried bow to 
the host, descended also. As they 
passed the porter’s lodge, they found 
Lilburne on the step of his carriage ; 
he turned his head abruptly, and 
again met Mr. Gawtrey’s eye ; paused 
@ moment, and whispered over his 
shoulder,— 

* So we remember each other, sir ? 
—Let us not meet again; and, on 
that condition, byegones are bye- 
gones.” 

“ Scoundrel!” muttered Gawtrey, 
clenching his fists ; but the peer had 
sprung into his carriage with a light- 
ness scarcely to be expected from | © 
lameness, and the wheels whirled 
within an inch of the soi-disant doc- 
tor's right pump. 

Gawtrey walked on for some mo- 
ments in great excitement ; at length 
he turned to his companion : 

“ Do you guess who Lord Lilburne 
is? I will tell you—my first foe and 
Fanny’s grandfather! Now, note the 
justice of Fate: Here is this man— 
mark well—this man who commenced 
life by putting his faulta on my own 
shoulders! From that little boas has 


fangused out a terrible hump. This. 


man who seduced my affianced bride, 
and then left her whole soul, once 
fair and blooming—JI swear it—with, 
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heaven, one rank leprosy,—this man 
who, rolling in riches, learned to cheat 
and pilfer as a boy learns to dance 
and play the fiddle, and (to damn 
me, whose happiness he had blasted) 
accused me to the world of his own 
crime !—-here is this man who has 
not left off one vice, but added to 
those of his youth the bloodless craft 
of the veteran knave ;—here is this 
man, flattered, courted, great, march- 
ing through lanes of bowing parasites 
to an illustrious epitaph and a marble 
tomb, and I, a rogue too, if you will, 
but rogue for my bread, dating from. 
him my errors and my ruin! 1—vaga- 
bond — outcast -—skulking through 
tricks to avoid crime—why the differ- 
ence} Because one is born rich and 
the other poor— because fe has no 
excuse for crime, and therefore no one 
suspects him !” 

The wretched man (for at that 
moment he was wretched) paused 
breathless from his passionate and 
rapid burst, and before him rose in 
its marble majesty, with the moon 
full upon its shining spires——the 
wonder of Gothic Italy—the Cathedral 
Church of Milan, 

“ Chafe not yourself at the universal 
fate,’ said the young man, with a 
bitter smile on his lips and pointing 
to the cathedral, “I have not lived 
long, but I have learned already 
enough to know this—be who could 
raise a pile like that, dedicated to 
heaven, would be honoured as asaint; 
he who knelt te God by the road-side, 
under a hedge would he sent to the 
house of correction as a vagabend! 
The difference between man and man 


TET, 


‘Fespised charlatan, and Lilburne, the 


honoured cheat, have not left as much. 
dust behind you as will fill a snuff-box, 
Comfort yourself, you are in the 


its leaves fresh fram the dews of majority.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


** A desert wild 


Before them stretched bare, comfortless, and vast, 
With gfbbets, bones, and carcasses defiled.” 


Mr. Gawrney did not wish to give his 
foe the triumph of thinking he had 
driven him from Milan; he resolved 
to stay and brave it out; but when 
he appeared in public, he found the 
acquaintances he had formed bow 
politely, but cross to the other side of 
the way. No more invitations to tea 
and cards showered in upon the jolly 
parson. He was puzzicd, for people, 
while they shunned him did not 
appear uncivil. He found out at last 
that a report was circulated that he 
was deranged; though he could not 
trace this rumour to Lord Lilburne, 
he was at no loss to guess from whom 
it had emanated. His own eccen- 
tricities, especially his recent manner 
at Mr. Macgregor'’s, gave confirmation 
tothe charge, Again the funds began 
to sink low in the canvass bags, and, 
at length, in despair, Mr. Gawtrey was 
obliged to quit the field. They re- 
turned to France through Switzerland 
=a country too poor for gamesters ; 
and ever since the interview with 
Lilburne, a great change had come 
over Gawtrey'’s gay spirit: he grew 
moody and thoughtful, he took no 
pains to replenish the common stock, 
he talked much and seriously to his 
young friend of poor Fanny, and 
owned that he yearned to see her 
again, The desire to return to Paris 
haunted him like a fatality, he saw 
the danger that awaited him there, 
but it only allured him tl» more, as 
the candle does the moth whore wings 


it has singed. Birnie, who, in all 
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their vicissitudes and wanderings, 
their ups and downs, retained the 
same tacit, immoveable demeanour, 
received with a sneer the orders at 
last to march back upon the French 
capital, “You would never have left 
it, if you had taken my advice,” he 
said, and quitted the room. 

Mr. Gawtrey gazed after him and 
muttered, “Is the die then cast,?” 

“ What does he mean?” said Mor- 
ton. 

‘You will know soon,” replied 
Gawitrey, and he followed Birnie ; and 
from that time the whispered confe- 
rences with that person, which had 
seemed suspended during their tra- 


vels, were renewed. 
* a * * 


* * * i 


One morning, three men were seen 
entering Paris on foot through the 
Porte St. Denis. It was a fine day in 
spring, and the old city looked gay 
with its loitering passengers and 
gaudy shops, and under that clear 
blue exhilarating sky, so peculiar to 
France, 

Two of these men walked abreast, 
the other preceded them a few steps. 
The one who went first—thin, pale, 
and threadbare—yet seemed to suffer 
the lcast from fatigue; he walked 
with a long, swinging, noiseless stride, 
looking to the right and left from the 
corners of his eyes. Of the two who 
followed, one was handsome and finely 
formed, but of swarthy complexion, 
young, yet with a look of care; the 
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other, of sturdy frame, leaned on a 
thick stick, and his eyes were gloomily 
cast down. 

“ Philip,” said the last, “in coming 
back to Paris—TI feel that I am coming 
back to my grave !” 

“Pooh !—you were equally despon- 
dent in our excursions elsewhere.” 

‘‘ Because I was always thinking of 
poor Fanny, and because—because— 
Birnie was ever at me with his horrible 
temptations ! ” 

‘“ Birnie! I loathe the man! 
you never get rid ef him }” 


Will 
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*T cannot! Hush! he will hear 
us! How ualucky we have been! 
and now without a sous in our pockets 
—here the dunghill—there the gaol ! 
We are in his power at last!” 

“ His power! what mean you?” 

“What ho! Birnie!” cried Gaw- 
trey, unheeding Morton’s question, 
“Let us halt and breakfast : I am 
tired.” 

‘You forget !—-we have no money 
till we make it!” returned Birnie, 
coldly.— Come to the serrurier’s— 
he will trust us!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“<Gennt Beggery and Scorn with many he)l-hounds more.” 


THomson's Castle of Indolence 


“ The other was a fell, despiteful fiend.”—ILid. 


“Your happinass behold ! then straight a wand 
He waved, an anti-magio power that hath 
Truth from illusive falsehood to oommand,”— [biti, 


“But what for us, the children of despair, ad 
Brought to the brink of hell—what hope remains? 
Resotve, Reeo.vs ! "—Tbid. 


Ie may be observed that there are 
certain years in which in a civilised 
country some particular crime comes 
into vogue. Its flares its season, and 
then burns out. Thus at one time we 
have Burking—at another, Swingism 
Now, suicide ia in vogue—now, poi- 
soning tradespeople in apple-dump- 
lings—now, little boys stab each 
other with penknives—now, common 
soldiers shoot at their sergeants. 
Almost every year there is one crime 
peculiar to it ; a sort of annual which 
overruns the country, but does not 
bloom again. Unquestionably the 
Press has a great deal to do with 
these epidemics. Let a newspaper 
once give an account of some out-of- 
the-way atrocity that has the charm 
of being novel, and certain depraved 
minds fasten to it like leeches. They 
brood over and revolve it—the idea 
grows up, a horrid phantasmalian 
monomania ;* and all of a sudden, in 
a hundred different places, the one 
seed sown by the leaden types springs 
up into foul flowering. But if the 
first reported aboriginal crime has 





* Am old Spanish writer, treating of the 
Inquisition, has some very striking remarks 
on the kind of madness which, whenever 
some terrible notoriety is given to 2 particu- 
lar offence, leads persons of distempered 

| dane bn ananan themealves of it, He observes 


been attended with impunity, how 
much more does the imitative faculty 
cling to it. Ill-judged mercy falls, 
not like dew, but like a great heap of 
manure, on the rank deed. _ 

Now it happened that at thé time 
I write of, or rather a little before, 
there had been detected and tried in 
Paris a most redoubted coiner. He 
had carried on the business with a 
dexterity that won admiration even 
for the offence ; and, moreover, he had 
served previously with some distince- 
tion at Austerlitz and Marengo. The 
consequence was that the public went 
with instead of against him, and his 
sentence was transmuted to threc 
years’ imprisonment by the govern- 
ment. For all governments in free 
countries aspire rather to be popular 
than just. 

No sooner was this case reported in 
the journals, and even the gravest 
took notice of it—which is notcommon 
with the scholastic journals of France, 
—no sooner did it make a stir and a 
sensation, and cover the criminal with 
celebrity, than the result became 





that when the cruelties of the Inquisition 
against the imaginary crime of sorcery were 
the most barbarous, this singular frenay led 
numberg to accuse themaclves of sorcery. 
The pulllcation and celebrity of the crime 
begat the desire of the crime. 
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noticeable in a very lange issue of! But Monsieur Favart was sworn to 
false money. trace the coiners, and he had never 
Coining in the year I now write of failed yet in any enterprise he under- 
was the fashionable erime. The police took. One day he presented himeelf 
were roused into full vigour: it be-| to his chief with a countenance so 
came known to them that there was | elated, that that penetrating function- 
one gang in especial who cultivated | ary said to him at once,— 
this art with singular suceess. Their; ‘ You have heard of ourmessieurs!” 
coinage was, indeed, so good, so; “I have: I am to visit them to- 
superior to all their rivals, that it night.” 
was often unconsciously preferred hy | “Bravo! How many men will you 
the public to the real mintage. At take?” 
the same time they carried on their} “From twelve to twenty to leave 
calling with such secrecy, that they without on guard. But J must enter 
utterly baffled discovery. mone Such is the condition: an 
An immense reward was offered by ' accomplice who fears his own throat 
the bureau to any one who would too much to be openly a betrayer, 
betray his accomplices, and Monsieur | will introduce me to the house,—nay, 
Favart was placed at the head of a'to the very room. By his descrip- 
commission of inquiry. This person , tion, it is necessary I should know 
had himself been a faux monnoyer, the exact locale in order to cut off 
and was an adept in the art, and it retreat; so to-morrow night I shall 
was he who had discovered the re-| surround the beehive and take the 
doubted coiner who had brought the | honey.” 
crime into such notoriety ;—Monsieur| ‘They are desperate fellows, these 
Pavart was a man of the most vigi-| coiners always; better be cautious,” 
lant acuteness, the most indefatigable| “You forget, I was one of them, 
research, and of a courage which, per- | and know the masonry.” 
naps, is more common than we sup-| About the same time this conversa- 
pese. It isa popular error to suppose | tion was going on at the bureau of 
that courage means courage in every | the police, in another part of the town 
thing. Put a hero on board ship at | Morton and Gawtrey were seated 
a five-barred gate,—and if he is not) alone. It is some weeks since they 
used to hunting he will turn pale. | entered Paris, and spring has mel- 
Put a fox-hunter on one of the Swiss | lowed into summer. The house in 
chasms, over which the mountaineer | which they lodged was in the lordly 
springs like a roe and his knees will ' quartier of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
knock under him.—People are brave ' main; the neighbouring streets were 
in the dangers to which they accustom | venerable with the ancient edifices of 
themselves, either in imagination or! a fallen noblesss; but their tenement 
‘weactice, was in a narrow, dingy lane, and the 
Monsicur Favart then was a man| building itself seemed begyarly and 
of the most daring bravery in facing! ruinous. The apartment was in an 
rogues and cut-throats, He awed | attic on the sixth story, and the 
them with his very eye; yet he had | window, placed at the back of the 
been known to have been kicked | lane, looked upon another row of 
down stairs by his wife, and when he | houses of a better description, that 
was drawn into the graud argay, he | communicated with one of the great 
deserted the eve of his battle. | streets of the quartier. The space 
Such, as moraliats say, incon: | between their abode and their oppo- 
sistency of man | site neighbours was so natrow thet 
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the sun could scarccly pierce between. 
In the height of summer might be 
found there a perpetual shade. 

The pair were seated by the win- 
dow. Gawtrey, well-dressed, smooth- 
shaven, as in his palmy time; Morton, 
in the same garments with which he 
had entered Paris, weather-stained and 
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“ Yes ; your occupations seem lucra- 
tive. It was but yesterday Birnie 
gave me fifty napoleons, for which he 
said you wished change in silver.” 

“Did he? The ras—— Well! 
and you got change for them ?” 

“T know not why, but I refused.” 

“That was right, Philip. Do no- 


ragged. Looking towards the case-! thing that man tells you.” 


ments of the attic in the opposite | 
house, Gawtrey said, mutteringly,— | 
“J wonder where Birnic has been, | 
and why he is not returned : I grow | 
suspicious of that man.” 

“Suspicious of what?” asked Morton. » 
“ Of his honesty? Wonld he rob you ?” 

“Rob me! Humph—perhaps ! But 
you see Iam in Paris, in spite of the’ 
hints of the police; he may denounce ' 
me, thy 


away from you?” 


escape. 
thrown across from window to window, ! 
he is with us, or we with him.” 


You blind—you deceive me; what : 
have you done }—what is your em- 
ployment now!—You are mute.— | 
Hark you, Gawtrey ! 
my fate to you--I am fallen from. 
hope itself. At times it almost makes 
me mad to look back—and yct you 
do not trust me. 
to Paris you are absent whole nights" 
often days; you are moody and 


thoughtful—yet, whatever your busi-. 


ness, it seems to bring you ample 
returns.” 

“You think that,” said Gawtrey, ' 
mildly, and with a sort of pity in his 


voice, “yet you refuse to take even | 


the money to change those rags.” 

“Because I know not how the. 
money was gained. Ah! Gawtrey;. 
Tam not too proud for charity, but I | 
am for-———” 


He checked the word uppermost in | 


his thoughta, and resumed,-- 


I have pinned , 


Since your return : 





“Will you then trust me? Yow 
are engaged in some horrible traffic ! 
‘it may be blood! Iam no longer a 


| boy—I have a will of my own—I will 
| not be silently and blindly entrapped 


to perdition. If I march thither, it 
shall be with my own consent. Trust 
me, and this day, or we part to. 
morrow.” 


“Be ruled. Some secrets it is 


i better not to know.” 
“Why then suffer him to lodge! 


“It matters not! I have come to 


| my decision :—I ask yours.” 

“Why? because, by having Repay | 
rate houses, there are two channels of in deep thought. 
A dark night, and a ladder : his eyes to Philip, and replied, — 


Gawtrey paused for some moments 
At last, he lifted 


“Well, then, if it must be. Sooner 


| or later it must have been so, and I 
“But wherefore such precautions? 


want a confidant. You are bold, and 
‘will not shrink, You desire to know 
May occupation—will you witness it 
‘ to-night?” 

“1 am prepared : to-night!” 

Here a step was heard on the stairs 
—a knock at the door—and Birnie 
entered. 

He drew aside Gawtrey, and whis- 
pered him, as usual, for some mo- 
ments. 

Gawtrey nodded his head, and then 
said aloud,— 

“To-morrow we shall talk without 
reserve before my young friend. To- 
night he joins us.” 

“To-night !—very well!” said Bir- 
nie, with his cold sneer, “ He must 
take the oath ; and you, with your life, 
‘ will be responsible for his honesty?” 

“ Ag! it is the rule.” 


is Com. then, till we moet,” ssid 
Birnie, withdrew. 
“T wonder,” said Gawtrey, musingly 
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and between his grinded teeth, “ whe- 
ther I shall ever have a good fair shot 
at that fellow? Ho! ho!” and his 
laugh shook the walls. 

Morton looked hard at Gawtrey, as 
the latter now sunk down in his chair, 
and gazed with a vacant stare, that 
seemed almost to partake of imbe 
cility, upon the opposite wall. The 
careless, reckless, jovial expression, 
which usually characterised the fea- 
tures of the man, had for some weeks 
given place to a restless, anxious, and 
at times ferocious, aspect; like the 
beast that first finds a sport while the 
hounds are yet afar, and his limbs are 
yet strong, in the chase which marks 
him for his victim, but grows despe- 
rate with rage and fear as the day 
nears its close, and the death-dogs 
pant hard upon his track: but at that 
moment, the strong features, with 
their gnarled muscle and iron sinews, 
seemed to have lost every sign both of 
passion and the will, and to be locked 
in a stolid and dull repose. At last 
he looked up at Morton, and said, 
with a smile Jike that of an old man 
in his dotage,— 

“I’m thinking that my life has 
been one mistake? I had talente— 
you would not fancy it—but once I 
was neither a fool nora villain! Odd, 
isn’t it? Just reach me the brandy.” 

But Morton, with a slight shudder, 
turned and left the room. 

He walked on mechanically, and 
gained, at last, the superb Quat that 
borders the Seine: there, the pas- 
sengera became more frequent; gay 
equipages rolled along; the white 
and lofty mansions looked fair and 
stately in the clear blue sky of early 
summer; beside him flowed the 
sparkling river, animated with the 
painted baths that floated on its sur- 
face: earth was merry and heaven 
serene: his heart was dark through 
all: Night within—Morning beanti- 
fal without! At last he piased by 
that bridge, stately with the statues 
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of those whom the caprice of time 
honours with a name; for though 
Zeus and his gods be overthrown, 
while earth exists will live the wor- 
ship of Dead Men;—the bridge hy 
which you pass from the royal Tuile- 
ries, or the luxurious streets beyond 
the Rue de Rivoli, to the Senate of 
the emancipated People, and the 
gloomy and desolate grandeur of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, in whose ve 
nerable haunts the impoverished de- 
scendants of the old feudal tyrants, 
whom the birth of the Senate over- 
threw, yet congregate ;—the ghosts of 
departed powers proud of the shadows 
of great names. As the English out- 
cast paused midway on the bridge, 
and for the first time lifting his head 
from his bosom, gazed around, there 
broke at once on his remembrance 
that terrible and fatal evening when, 
hopeless, friendless, desperate, he had 
begged for charity of his uncle's hire- 
ling, with all the feelings that then 
(so imperfectly and lightly touched 
on in his brief narrative to Gawtrey) 
had raged and blackened in his breast, 
urging to the resolution he had 
adopted, casting him on the ominous 
friendship of the man whose guidance 
he even then had suspected and dis- 
trusted. The spot in either city had 
had a certain similitude and corres- 
pondence each with each: at the 
first, he had consummated his despair 
of human destinies—he had dared to 
forget the Providence of God—he had 
arrogated his fate to himself: by the 
first bridge he had taken his resolve ; 
by the last he stood in awe at the 
result !—stood no less poor—no less 
abject—equally in rags and squalor; 
but was his crest as haughty and his 
eye as fearless, for was his conscience 
as free and his honour as unstained ? 
Those arches of stone—those rivers 
that rolled between, seemed to him 
then to take a more mystic and typi- 
cal sense than belongs to the outer 
world— they were the bridges te 
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the Rivers of his Life. Plonged in 
thoughts so confused and dim that he 
could scarcely distinguish, through 
the chaos, the one streak of light 
which, perhaps, heralded the recon- 
struction or regeneration of the ele- 
ments of his soul;—two passengers 
halted, also, by his side. 

“ You will be late for the debate,” 

said one of them to the other. ““ Why 
do you stop?” 
- “My friend,” said the other, “I 
never pass this spot without recalling 
the time when | stood here without 
# sou, or, as I thought, a chance of 
one, and impiously meditated self-de- 
struction.” 

“ You /—now 20 rich—so fortunate 
in repute and station !—is it possible? 
Slow was it? A lucky chance!—a 
sudden legacy ?” 

“No: Time, Faith, and Energy— 
the three Friends God has given to 
the Poor!“ 

The men moved on; but Morton, 
who had tarned his face towards them, 
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clothed and fed thee!” “1 will,” re- 
sumed his thought, m answer to his 
heart—“ I will goon my knees to him 
to fly while there is yet time, to work 
—beg—starve—perish even—rather 
than lose the right to look man in 
the face without a blush, and kneel 
to his God without remorse !” 

And as he thus cnded, he felt sud- 
denly as if he himself were restored 
to the perception and the joy of the 
Nature and the World around him; 
the rent had vanished from his soul 
—he inhaled the balm and freshness 
of the air—he comprehended the de- 
light which the liberal June was scat- 
tering over the carth — he looked 
above, and his eyes were suffused with 
pleasure, at the smile of the soft biue 
bkics. The mornina became, as it 
were,a part of his own being; and 
he felt that as the world in spite of 
the storms is fair, so in spite of evil 
God is good. He walked on—he 
passed the bridge, but his step was no 
more the same,—he forgot his rags. 


fancied that the last apeaker fixed on | Why should he be ashamed? And 
him his bright, cheerful eye, with n | thus, in the very flush of this new and 


meaning look; and when the man | 


was gone, he repented those words, 
and hailed them in his heart of hearts 
as an aagury from above. 


strange elation and clasticity of spirit, 
he came unawares upon a group of 
young men, lounging before the porch 
of one of the chief hotels in that spten- 


Qaickly, then, and as if by magic, ! did Rue de Rivoli, wherein Wealth 


the former confusion of his mind'and the English have made their 
seemed to settle into distinct shapes | homes. A groom, mounted, was lead- 
ef courage and resolve, “Yes,” he jing another horse up and down the 
muttered ; “I will keep this night's road, and the young men were making 
appointment—I will learn the secret their comments of approbation upon 


of these men’s life. In my inexperi- 
ence and destitution, I have suffered 
myself to be led hitherto into a part- 
nership, if not with vice and crime, at 
jeast with subterfuge and trick. {I 
awake from my reckless boyhood— 
my unworthy palterings with my 
better self. If Gawtrey be as I dread 
te find fkim—if he be linked m some 
gultty and hatefal traffic with that 
Wwathevthe acoomplice—I will———.” 
He paused, for his heart whispered, 
“'Well, and even so,—the guilty man 


most enviable fellow in 


beth the horses, especially the one 
led, which, was, indeed, of uncommon 
beauty and great value. Even Mor- 


ton, in whom the boyish passion of 


his earlier life yet existed, paused to 


turn his experienced and admiring 


eye upon the stately shape and pace 
of the noble animal, and as he did #0, 


® name too well remembered came 
wpon his car. 


“ Certainly, rig umn ed 
“Why, yea,” sali another of the 
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young mea ; “ he has plenty of money 
——is good-looking, devilish good-ne- 
tured, clever, and spends like ao 
prince.” 

“ Has the best horses!” 

“The best tuck at roulette /” * 

“The prettiest girls in love with 
him !” 

“ And no one enjoys life more. Ah! 
here he is!” 

The group parted as a light, grace- 
fnl figure came out of a jewellor's 
shop that adjoined the hotel, and 
halted gaily amongst the loungers. 
Morton's first impulse was to hurry 
from the spot; his second impulse 
arrested his step, and, a little apart, 
and half-hid beneath one of the arches 
ef the colonnade which adorns the 
street, the Outcast gazed upon the 
Heir. There waa no comparison in 
the natural personal advantages of 
the two young men; for Philip Mor- 
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dress, the refinements of luxurious 
habit, the nameless grace that comes 
from a mind and a manner polished 
—the one by literary culture, the 
other by social intercourse, invested 
the person of the heir with a fascina- 
tion that rude Nature alone ever fnils 
to give. And about him there was 3 
gaicty, an airiness of spirit, an atmo 
sphere of enjoyment, which bespoke 
one who is in love with life, 

‘Why, this is lucky! 1’m so glad 
to see you all!” said Arthur Beaufort, 
with that silver-ringing tone, and 
charming smile, which are to the 
happy spring of mag what its music 
and its sunshine arts the spring of 
earth. “You must dine with me ast 
Verey's. I want something to rouse 
me to-day : for I did not get home from 
the Salon® till four this morning.” 

“ But you won?” 

‘Yes, Marsden. Hang it! J always 


ton, despite all the hardships of his} win: I who conld so well afford to 
rough career, had now grown up and lose: I’m quite ashamed of my luck!” 
ripened into a rare perfection of form ‘It is easy to spend what one 
and feature. His broad chest, his | wins,” observed Mr. Marsden, senten- 
erect air, his lithe and symmetrical | tiously ; “and I see you have been at 
length of limb, united, happily, the | the jeweller's! A present for Cecile? 
attributes of activity and strength ; ! Well, don’t blush, my dear fellow. 
and though there was no delicacy | What is life without women?” 

ef yonthfnl bloom upon his dark! “And wine?” said s second. 
cheek, and though lines which should, “ And play?” said a third. 

have come later marred its smooth-| “ And wealth?” said a fourth. 

ness with the signs of care andi “ And you enjoy them all! Happy 
thought, yet an expression of intelli- fellow!” said a fifth. 

gence and daring, equally beyond his| The Outcast pulled his hat over his 
years, and the evidence of hardy, ab- | brows, and walked away. 

stemious, Vigorous health, served to, “This dear Paris!” said Beaufort, 
show to the full advantage the outline as his eye careicasly and unconeci- 
of features which, noble and regular, | ously followed the dark dorm retreat- 
though stern and masculine, the artist ' mg through the arches ;-—“ this dear 
might have borrowed fer his ideal of‘ Paris! 1 must make the moat of it 
@ young Spartan arming for his first | while I stay! I have ently been herea 
battle. Arthur, slight to feeblences, few weeks, and next week I must go.” 
and with the paleness, partly of con- “ Pooh!—your health is better: 
atitation, partly of gay excess, on his | you don't look ike the same man.” 
fair and clear complexion, had fea- — . 
tures far less aymusetrical and impres- Pale in the pare — ae a sbatpate 


tive than his cousin: but what then? suppressed by the well-dinected energy 
Ail that are bestowed by clegunce of reyes i . 
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“You think so really? Still I don’t 
know: the doctors say that I must 
either go to the German waters—the 
season is begun—or——” 

“Or what?” 

“ Livé less with such pleasant com- 
panions, my dear fellow! But as you 
say, what is life without-——” 

“Women!” 

“Wine!”, 

“Play!” 

“ Wealth!” 

“Hal ha! ‘Throw physic to the 
dogs: I’ll none of it!’” 

And Arthur leaped lightly on his 
saddle, and as ie rode gaily on, hum- 
ming the fav@frite air of the last 
opera, the hoofs of his horse splashed 
the mud over & foot-passenger halting 
at the crossing. Morton checked the 
fiery exclamation rising to his lips; 
and gazing after the brilliant form 
that hurried on towards the Champs 
Elysées, his eye caught the statues on 
the bridge, and a voice, as of a chcer- 
ing angel, whispered again to his 
heart, “ TrMz, FAITH, ENERGY |” 

The expression of his countenance 

w calm at once, and as he con- 
tinued his rambles it was with a mind 
that, casting off the burdens of the 
past, looked serenely and steadily on 


the obstacles and hardships of the. 


future. We have seen that a scruple 
of conscience, or of pride, not without 


, its nobleness, had made him refuse 


v 


the importunities of Gawtrey for less 
sordid raiment; the same feeling 
made it his custom to avoid sharing 
the luxurious and dainty food with 
which Gawtgey was wont to regale 
himself. For that strange man, 
whose wonderful felicity of tempera- 
ment and constitution rendered him, 
in all circumstances, keenly alive to 
the hearty and animal enjoyments of 
life, would still emerge, as the day 
declined, from their wretched apart- 
ment, and, trusting to his disguises, 
in which indeed he possessed a mas- 
terly art, repair to one of the better 
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description of restaurants, and feast 
away his carcs for the moment. 
William Gawtrey would not have 
cared three straws for the curse of 
Damocles. The sword over his head 
would never have spoiled his appetite. 
He had lately, too, taken to drinking 
much more deeply than he had been 
used to do—the fine intellect of the 
man was growing thickened and 
dulled; and this was a spectacle that 
Morton could not bear to contemplate. 
Yet so great was Gawtrey’s vigour of 
health, that, after draining wine and 
spirits enough to have despatched « 
company of fox-hunters, and after be- 
traying, sometimes in uproarious glee, 
sometimes in maudlin self-bewailings, 
that he himself was not quite invul- 
nerable to the thyrsus of the god, he 
would—on any call on his energies. 
or especially before departing or 
those mysterious expeditions wh‘c* 
kept him from home half, and sows 
times all, the night—plunge his b2ac 
into cold water—drink as muck si 
the lymph as a groom would h2ve 
shuddered to bestow on a horsp- 
close his eyes in a doze for half an 
hour, and wake, cool, sober, and col- 
lected, as if he had lived according 
to the precepts of Socrates or Cornaro: 
But to return to Morton. It was 
his habit to avoid as much as possible 
sharing the good cheer of his com- 
panion ; and now, as he entered the 
Champs Elysées, he saw a little family. 
consisting of a young mechanie, hi: 
wife, and two children, who, with tha’ 
love of harmless recreation which ye 
characterises the French, had taken 
advantage of a holyday in the craft. 
and were enjoying their simple mca 
under the shadow of the trees. Whether 
in hunger or in envy, Morton pause: 
and contemplated the happy group. 
Along the road‘ rolled the equipages 
and trampled the steeds of those t. 
whom all life is a holiday. There. 
was Pleasure—under those trees was 


Happiness. . One of the children, : 
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little boy of about six years old, ob- 
serving the attitude and gaze of the 
pausing wayfarer, ran tv him, and 
holding up a fragment of a coarse 
kind of cake, said to him winningly, 
—“Take it—I have had enough!” 
The child reminded Morton of his 
brother—his heart melted within him 
—he lifted the young Samaritan in his 
arms, and, as he kissed him, wept. 

The mother observed and rose also. 
She laid her hand on his own—‘ Poor 
boy! why do you weep ?—can we re- 
licve you ?” 

Now that bright gleam of human 
nature, suddenly darting across the 
sombre recollections and associations 
of his past life, seemed to Morton, as 
if it came from Heaven, in approval 
and in blessing of this attempt at 
reconciliation to his fate. 

“T thank you,” said he, placing the 
child on the ground, and passing his 
hand over his eyes,— I thank you— 
yes! Let me sit down amongst you.’ 
And he sat down, the child by his 
side, and partook of their fare, and 
was merry with theim,—the proud 
Philip !—had he not begun to dis- 
cover the “precious jewel” in the 
“ugly and venomous” Adversity ? 

- The mechanic, though a gay fellow 
on the whole, was not without some 
of that discontent of his station which 
is common with his class; he vented 
it, however, not in murmurs, but in 
jects. He was satirical on the car- 
riages and the horsemen that passed ; 
and lolling on the grass, ridiculed his 
betters at his ease. , 

“Hush!” said his wife, suddenly ; 
“here comes Madame de Merville a 
and rising as she spoke, she made a 
respectful inclination of her head 
towards an open carriage that was 
passing very slowly towards the 
town. 

“Madame de Merville!” repoated 
the husband, rising aleo, and lifting 
iis cap from his head, “Ah! I have 
nothing to say against her /.” 
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Morton looked instinctively towards 
the carriage, and saw a fair counte- 
nance turned graciously to answer 
the silent salutations of the mechanic 
and his wife—a countenance that had 
long haunted his dreams, though of 
late it had faded away beneath harsher 
thoughts— the countenance of the 
stranger whom he had seen at the 
bureau of Gawtrey, when that worthy 
personage had borne a more melli- 
fluous name. He started and changéa 
colour: the lady herself now seemed 
suddenly to recognise him ; for their 
eyes met,and she bent forward eagerly, 
She pulled the check-string—the car- 
riage halted —she beckoned to the 
mechanic's wife, who went up to the 
road-side. 

“TI worked once for that lady,” 
said the man, with a tone of feeling; 
“and when my wife fell ill last winter 
she paid the doctors. Ah, she is an 
angel of charity and kindness!” 

Morton scarcely heard this eulo- 
gium, for he observed, by something 
eager and inquisitive in the face of 
Madame de Merville, and by the sud- 
den manner in which the mechanic's 
helpmate turned her head to the 
spot on which he stood, that he was 
the object of their conversation, Once 
more he became suddenly aware of 
hia ragged dress, and with a natural 
shame—a fear that charity might be 
extended to him from her—he mut- 
tered an abrupt farewell to the opera- 
tive, and, without another glance at 
the carriagoffwalked away. 

Before he had got many pacer, the 
wife however came up to him, breath- 
less, “Madame de Merville would 
speak to you, sir!” she suid, with 
more respect than she had hitherto 
thrown into her manner. Philip 
paused an instant, and again strode 


‘ It must be some mistake,” he said, 
hurriedly : “ I have no right to expect 
such an honour.” 


He struck across the road, ai 
RN 
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the opposite side, and had vanished 
from Madame de Merville’s eyes, be- 
fore the woman regained the carriage. 
But still that calm, pale, and some- 
what melancholy face, presented itself 
before him; and as he walked again 
through the town, sweet and gentle 
fancies crowded confusedly on his 
heart. On that soft summer day, 
memorable for so many silent but 
mighty events in that inner life which 
prepares the catastrophes of the outer 
one; as in the region, of which Virgil 
has sung, the images of men to be 
born hereafter repose or glide—on 
that soft summer day, he felt he had 
reached the age when Youth begins 
to clothe in some human shape its 
firat vague ideal of desire and 
love. 

In such thoughts, and still wander- 
ing, the day wore away, till he found 
himself in one of the lanes that sur- 
round that glittering Microcosm of 
the vices, the frivolities, tlie’ hollow 
show, and the real beggary of the gay 
City—the gardens and the galleries 
of the Palais Royal. Surprised at the 
lateness of the hour, it was then on 
the stroke of seven, he was about to 
return homewards, when the loud 
voice of Gawtrey sounded behind, and 
that ne tapping him on the 
back, said,— 

* Hollo, my young friend, well met! 
This will be a night of trial to you. 
Empty stomachs produce weak nerves. 
Come along ! you must dine with me. 
A good dinner and a bote® of old wine 
—come ! nonsense, I say you shall 
vome! Vive la jote!” 

While speaking, he had linked his 
afm in Morten’s, and hurried him on 
several paces in spite of his struggles ; 
bat just as the words Vive la jote left 
his lips, he stoed still and mate, as if 
a thunder-bolt had fallen at his feet ; 
and Morton felt that heavy arm shiver 
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are situated the restaurants of Vere, 
and Vefour, he saw two men stand- 
ing but a few paces before them, 
and gazing full on Gawtrey and 
himself. 

“It is my evil genius,” muttered 
Gawtrey, grinding his teeth. 

“And mine!” said Morton. 

The younger of the two men thus 
apostrophised made a step towards 
Philip, when his companion drew him 
back and whispered,—“ What are you 
about Do you know that young 
man?” 

“He is my cousin; Philip Beau- 
fort’s natural son !” 

“Ts he? then discard him for ever. 
He is with the most dangerous knave 
in Europe!” 

As Lord Lilburne—for it was he 
—thus whispered his nephew, Gawtrey 
strode up to him; and, glaring full 
in his face, said in a deep and hollow 
tone,—“ There ts a hell, my lord,—I 
go to drink to our meeting!” Thus 
saying, he took off his hat with a 
ceremonious mockery, and disappeared 
within the adjoining restaurant, kept 
by Vefour. 

“A hell!” paid Lilburne, with his 
frigid smile ; “the rogue’s head runs 
upon gambling-houses | a 

“ And I have suffered Philip again 
to escape me,” said Arthur, in self- 
reproach: for while Gawtrey had 
addressed Lord Lilburne, Morton had 
plunged back amidst the labyrinth 
of alleys. “How have I kept my 
oath 3” 

“Come! your guests must have 
arrived by this time. As for that 
wretched young man, depend upon it 
that he is corrupted body and soul.” 

“ But he is my own cousin.” 

“Pooh! there is no relationship 
in natural children: besides, he will 
find you out fast enough. Ragged 
claimants are aot long too proud to 





and tremble like a leaf. He looked beg.” 


up, and just at the entrance of that 
part of the Palais Reyal in which 


“You speak in earnest?” said 


Arthur, irresolutely. 
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“Ay! trust my experience of the 
world—Allons !” 

And in a cabinet of the very rest- 
aurant, adjoining that in which 
the solitary Gawtrey gorged his 


their gay friends, soon forgetful 
of all but the roses of the mos 
ment, bathed their airy spirits in 
the dews of the mirthful wine. Oh, 
extremes of life! Oh, Night! Oh, 


conscience, Lilburne, Arthur, and| Morning! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘ Meantime a moving scene was open laid, 


That lazar house.’’ 


THomson. Castle of Indolence. 


Iv was near midnight. At the mouth 
of the lane in which Gawtrey resided 
there stood four men. Not far dis- 
tant, in the broad street at angles 
with the lane, were heard the wheels 
of carriages and the sound of music. 
A lady, fair in form, tender of heart, 
stainless in repute, was recciving her 
friends ! 

‘ Monsieur Favart,” said one of the 
mon to the smallest of the four; 
“you understand the conditions— 
20,000 francs and a free pardon ?” 

“Nothing more reasonable—it is 
understood. Still I confess that I 
should like to have my men close at 
hand. Iam not given to fear; but 
this is a dangerous experiment.” 

*¢You knew the danger beforehand 
and subscribed to it ; you must cnter 
alone with me, or not at all, Mark 
you, the men are sworn to murder 
him who betrays them. Not for 
twenty times 20,000 francs would | 
have them know me as the informer. 
My life were not worth a day’s pur- 
ehase. Now, if you feel secure in 
your disguise, all is safe. You will 
have seen them at their work—you 
will recognise their persons—you can 
depose against them at the trial—I 
shall have time to quit France.” 

“ Well, well! as you please.” 

*¢ Mind, you must wait in the vault 
with them till they separate. We 
have so planted your men that what- 
ever street each of the gang takes in 
going home, he can be seized quietly 
and at once. The bravest and craftiest 
of all, who, though he has but just 


joined, is already their captain ;—A 2, 
the man I told you of, who lives in 
the house, you must take after his 
return, in hisgbed. It is the sixth 
story to the right, remember : here is 
the key to his door. He is a giant in 
strength, and will never be taken 
alive if up and armed.” 

“ Ah, I comprehend !— Gilbert !” 
(and Favart turned to one of his com- 
panions who had not yet spoken) 
“take three men besides yourself, 
according to the directions I gave 
you,—the porter will admit you, that’s 
arranged. Makenonoise. If I don't 
return by four o’clock, don’t wait for 
me, but proceed at once. Look well 
to your primings. Take him alive, if 
possible-—at the worst, dead. And 
now—mon ami—lcad on!” 

The traitor nodded, and walked 
slowly down the street. Favart, 
pausing, whispered, hastily to the 
man whom he had called Gilbert, — 

“ Follow me close—get toghe door 
of the cellar—place eight men within 
hearing of my whistle—recollect the 
picklocks, the axes, If you hear the 
whistle, break in; if not, I'm safe, 
and the first orders to seize the cap- 
tain in his room stand good.” 

So saying, Favart strode after his 
guide. The door of a large, but ill- 
favoured-looking house, stood ajar— 
they entered — passed unmolested 
through a court-yard—descended some 
stairs; the guide unlocked the door 
of a cellar, and took a dark lantern 
from under his cloak. As he drew 
up the slide, the dim light gleamea 
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on barrels and wine-casks, which 
appeared to fill up the space. Rolling 
aside one of these, the guide lifted a 
trap-door, and lowered his lantern. 
“ Enter,” said he; and the two men 
disappeared. 
* + 


* * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
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suffered the weapons presented to 
him to lie unheeded on the table. 

“Courage, mes amis!” said Gawtrey, 
closing his book,—“ Courage /—a few 
months more, and we shall have made 
enough to retire upon, and cnjoy our- 
selves for the rest of the days, Where 
is Birnie?” 

“Did he not tell you?” said one of 


The coiners were at their work, the artisans, looking up. ‘He has 
A man, seated on a stool before a' found out the cleverest hand in 
desk, was cntcring accounts ina large | F'rance,—the very fellow who helped 
book. That man was William Gaw- ,; Bouchard inall hisfive-franc pieces. He 
trey. While, with the rapid precision | has promised to bring him to-night.” 
of honest mechanics,—the machinery! “Ay, I remember,” returned Gaw- 
of the Dark Trade, Went on in its: trey, “he told me this morning,—he 
several departments. Apart—alonc: is a famous decoy !” 

—at the foot of along table, sat Philip; “1 think so, indeed!” quoth a 
Morton. The truth had exceeded his coiner; “ for he caught you, the beat 
darkest suspicions. He had consented : head to our hands that ever les in- 
to take the oath not to divulge what ' dustriels were blessed with — sacré 
was to be given to his survey; and, ‘fichtre J” 

when led into that vault, the bandage, “ Flatterer!” said Gawtrey, coming 
was taken from his cyes, it was some ' from the desk to the table, and pour. 
minutes before he could fully com-; ing out wine from one of the bottles 
prebend the desperate and criminal | intoahuge flagon—* To your healths !” 
occupations of the wild forms amidst| Here the door slided back, and 
which towered the burly stature of Birnie glided in. 

his benefactor. As the truth slowly |“ Where is your booty, mon brave ?” 
grew upon him, he shrunk from the said Gawtrey. “We only coin money; 
side of Gawtrey ; but, deep compas- you coin men, stamp with your own 
sion for his friend's degradation swal- seal, and send them current to the 
lowing up the horror of the trade, he devil!” 

flung himself on one of the rude scats,; The coiners, who liked Birnie’s 
and felt that the bond between them | ability (for the ci-devant engraver was 
was indeed broken, and that the next ' of admirable skill in their craft), but 
morning he should be again alone in | who hated his joyless manners, laughed 


the world. Still, as the obscene jests, 
the fearful oaths, that from time to 
time rang through the vault, came 
on his ear, he cast his haughty eye in 
such disdain over the groups, that,Gaw- 
trey observing him, trembled for his 
safety ; and nothing but Philip’s sense 
of his own impotence, and the brave, 
not timorous, desire not to perish by 
such hands, kept silent the fiery de- 
nunciations of a nature, still paud 
and honest, that quivered on his lips. 
All present were armed with pistols 
and cuuasses except Morton, who 


at this taunt, which Birnie did nog 
seem to heed, except by a mali 
gleam of his dead eye. 

“ If you mean the celebrated eoiner, 
Jacques Giraumont, he waits without. 
You know our rules—I cannot admit 
him without leave.” 

“ Bon! we give it,—eh, messieurs?” 
said Gawtrey. : 

“ Ay—ay,” cried several voices. 
“He knows the oath, and will hear 
the penalty.” 

“Yes, he knows the oath,” replied 
Birnie, and glided back. 
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with a small man in a mechanic's 
blouse. The new-comer wore the re- 
publican beard and moustache, —of a 
randy grey——his hair was the same 
colour; and a black patch over one 
eye increased the ill-favoured appear- 
ance of his features. 

“ Diable! Monsieur Giraumont! 
but you are more like Vulcan than 
Adonis!” said Gawtrey. 

“TI don't know anything about 
Vulcan, but I know how to make five- 
franc pieces,” said Monsieur Girau- 
mont, doggedly. 

“ Are you poor?” 

“As a church mouse! The only 
thing belonging to a church, since 
the Bourbons came back, that is 
poor!” 

At this sally, the coiners who had 
gathered round the table, uttered the 
shout with which, in all circumstances, 
Frenchmen receive a bon mot. 

“Humph!” said Gawtrey. “Who 
responds, with his own life, for your 
fidelity ?” 

“ J,” said Birnie. 

* Administer the oath to him.” 

Suddenly four men advanced, seized 
the visitor, and bore him from the 
vault into another one within. After 
a few moments they returned. 

“ He has taken the oath and heard 
the penalty.” 

“Death to yourself, 
son, and your grandso 
ws |" 


ur wife, your 
, if you betray 


“T have neither son nor grandson ; 
as for my wife, Monsieur le Capitane, 
you offer a bribe instead of a threat 
when you talk of her death !” 

“ Sacré! but you will be an addi- 
tion to our circle, mon brave /” said 
Gawtrey, laughing; while again the 
grim circle shouted applause. 

“But I suppose you care for your 
own life.” 

“ Otherwise I should have preferred 
: starving to coming here,” answered 
| the laconic neophyte, 
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“T have done with you. Your 
health !” 

On this the coiners gathered round 
Monsieur Giraumont, shook him by 
the hand, and commenced many ques- 
tions with a view to ascertain his 
skill. 

“Show me your coinage firat; I 
see you use both the die and the fur- 
nace. Hem! this piece is not bad— 
you have struck it from an iron dic? 
—right — it makes the impression 
sharper than plaster of Paris. But 
you take the poorest and the most 
dangerous part of the trade in taking 
the Home Mafket. I can put you 
in a way to make ten times as much 
—and with safety! Look at this!” 
—and Monsieur Giramount took a 
forged Spanish dollar from his pocket, 
so skilfully manufactured that the 
connoisseurs were lost in admiration 
—‘‘you may pass thousands of these 
all over Europe, except France, and 
who is ever to detect you? But it 
will require better machinery than 
you have here.” 

Thus conversing, Monsicur Giren- 
mont did not perceive that Mr. Gaw- 
trey had been examining him very 
curiously and minutely. But Birnie 
had noted their chief's attention, and 
once attempted to join his new ally, 
when Gawtrey laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and stopped him. 

“Do not speak to your friend til 
I bid you, or———” he stopped short, 
and touched his pistols, 

Birnie grew a shade more pale, but 
replied with his usual sneer,— 

“ Suspicious !— well, so much the 
better!” and seating himself care- 
lesaly at the table, lighted his pipe. 

“ And now, Monsieur Giraumont,” 
said Gawtrey,as he took the head of 
the table, “come to my right hand. 
A half holiday in your honour. Clear 
the} infernal instruments; and mor 
wine, mes amie !” 

The oa arranged themselves at 
the table, 


Among the desperate 
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there is almost invariably a tendency 
to mirth. A solitary ruffian, indced, 
is moody, but a gang of ruffians are 
jovial. The coiners talked and laughed 
loud. 


circle, a silent tongue builds a wall 
round its owner. But that respect- 
able personage kept his fartive watch 
upon Giraumont and Gawtrey, who 
appeared talking together, very amica- 
bly. The younger novice of that night, 
equally silent, seated towards the bot- 
tom of the table, was not less watchfal 
than Birnie. An uneasy, undefinable 
foreboding had come over him since 
the entrance of Monsieur Giraumont ; 
this had been increased by the man- 
ner of Mr. Gawtrey. 
observation, which was very acute, 


had detected something false in the | 


chicf’s blandness to their guest. 
something dangerous in the glittering 
eye that, Gawtrey ever, as he spoke to 
Giraumont, bent on that person's lips 
as he listened to his reply. For, 
whenever William Gawtrey suspected 
a man, he watched not his eyes but 
his lips. 

Waked from his scornful reverie, a 
strange spell chained Morton's atten- 
tion to the chief and the guest, and 
he bent forward, with parted mouth 
and straining ear, to catch their 
conversation. 

“It seems to me a little strange,” 
said Mr. Gawtrey, raising his voice so 
as to be heard by the” party, “ that a 
coiner so dexterous as Monsieur Gi- 
raumont, should not be known to any 
of us except our friend Birnie.” 

“Not at all,” replied Giraumont : 
“I worked only with Bouchard and 
two others, since sent to the galleys. 
We were but a small fraternity—every- 
thing has its commencement.” 

“C'est juste: dbuvesr done, cher 
ami /” * 


Mr. Birnie, from his dogged | 
silence, seemed apart from the rest, | 
though in the centre. For in a noisy 


His faculty of | 
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The wine circulated vires began 
again. 

“ You have had a bad accident, 
seemingly, Monsieur Giraumont,— 
how did you lose your eye?’ 

“Tn a acuffie with the gens Carnes 


the night Bouchard was taken andI . 


escaped : such misfortunes are on the 
cards.” 

“ Crest juste: buvez donc, Monsieur 
Giraumont !” * 

Again there was a pause, and again 
Gawtrey’s deep voice was heard. 

“ You weara wig, I think, Monsieur 
Giraumont?—to judge by your eye 
lashes your own hair has been a hand- 
somer colour.” 

“We seck disguise not beauty, my 
host ! and the police have sharp eyes,” 

“< C'est juste, buvez donc—vieux Rho 
nard /—when did we two meet last t”¢ 

“ Never, that I know of!” 

“Ce n'est vrai! buvez done; 
MONSIEUR FAVART!"t 

At the sound of that name the 
company started in dismay and con- 
fusion, and the police officer, forgetting 
himself for the moment, sprung from 
his seat, and put his right hand into 
his blouse. 

“Ho, there! — treason!” cried 
Gawtrey, in a voice of thunder; and 
he caught the unhappy man by the 
throat. 

It was the work of a moment. 
Morton, wh e sat, beheld a strug- 
gle—he hea death-cry. He saw 
the huge form of the master-coiner 
rising above all the rest, as cutlasses 
gleamed and eyes sparkled round. 
He saw the quivering and powerless 
frame of the unhappy guest Yaised 
aloft in those mighty arms, and pre 
sently it was huried along the table 
—bottles crashing—the board shaking 
beneath its weight—and lIsy before 


* That 's right; drink, then, Monslear 
Giraumont, 

¢ That's right: drink, then, old fox. — 

¢ That ‘s not true; drink, then, Monsieur 


_ ® That's right: drink, then, dear friend. | Favart. 


a 
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the very ey@Jof Morton, a distorted 
and lifeless mass. At the same in- 
stant, Gawtrey sprang upon the table, 
his black frown singling out from the 
group the ashen, cadaverons face of 
the shrinking traitor. Birnie had 
darted from the table,—he was half 
way towards the sliding door—his 
face, turned over his shoulder, met 
the eyes of the chief. 

“Devil!” shouted Gawtrey, in his 
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heart of hearts. I knew him when 
he entered—knew him through his 
disguise—yet faith, it was a clever 
one! Turn up his face and gaze on 
him now; he will never terrify us 
again, unless there be truth in ghosts!” 

Murmuring and tremulous the coin- 
ers scrambled on the table and ex- 
jamined the dead man. From this 
task Gawtrey interrupted them, for 
| his quick eye detected, with the pistols 


terrible voice, which the cchoes of) under the policeman’s blouse, a whistle 
the vault gave back from side to side of metal of curious construction, and 
— “did I not give thee up my soul he conjectured at once that danger 


that thou mightest not compass my 
death? Hark ye! thus die my 
slavery and all our secrets!” The 
explosion of his pistol half swallowed 
up the last word, and with a single 
groan the traitor fell on the floor, 
pierced through the brain, — then 
there was a dead and grim hush as 
the smoke rolled slowly along the 
roof of the dreary vault. 

Morton sank back on his seat, and 
covered his face with his hands. The 
last seal on the fate of Tux Man or 
Onrmx was set; the last wave in the 
terrible and mysterious tide of his 
destiny had dashed on his soul to the 
shore whence there is no return. 
Vain, now and henceforth, the hu- 
mour, the sentiment, the kindly im- 
pulee, the social instincts which had 
invested that stalwart shape with 
dangerous fascinatio ich had im- 
plied the hope of Cae penne 
of redemption even in this world. 
The Hour and the Circumstance had 
seized their prey; and the self-defence, 
which a lawless career rendered a ne- 
cessity, left the eternal die of blood 
upon his doom ! 

- Friends, I have saved you,” said 
Gawirey, slowly gazing on the corpse 
of his second victim, while he returned 
the pistol to his belt; “I have not 
quailed before this man’s eye (and he 
spurned the clay of the officer as he 
spoke with a revengeful scorn) with- 
out treasuring up its aspect in my 






was yet at hand. 

‘*]T have saved you, J say, but only 
for the hour. This deed cannot sleep 
|—see, he had help within call. The, 
polive know where to look for their 
| comrade—we are dispersed. Each 
for himself. Quick, divide the spoils! 
. Sauve qui peut !” 

Then Morton heard where he sat, 
| his hands still clasped before his face, 
a confused hubbub of voices, the gingle 

of money, the scrambling of feet, the 
creaking of doors,—all was silent | 

A strong grasp drew his hands 
from his eyes. 

“ Your first scene of life against 
life,” said Gawtrey’s voice, which 
seemed fearfully changed to the ear 
| that heard it. “ Bah! what would 
| you think of a battle? Come to our 

eyrie : the carcasses are gone.” 

Morton looked fearfully round the 
vault. He and Gawtrey were alone. 
His eyes sought the places where the 
dead had lain—they were removed— 
no vestige of the deeds, not even a 
drop of blood. 

“ Come, take up your cutlass, 
come!” repeated the voice of the 
chief, as with his dim lantern, now 
the sole light of the vault, he stood 
in the shadow of the doorway. 

Morton rose, took up the weapon 
mechanically, and followed that terri- 
ble guide, mug and unconscious, as a 
Soul follows a Dream through the 
House of Sleep! ” 
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CHAPTER X. 


*¢ Sleep no more.”——Macbeth. 


Arter winding through gloomy and 
labyrinthine passages, which con- 
ducted to a different range of cellars 
from those entered by the unfortu- 
nate Favart, Gawtrey emerged at the 
foot of a flight of stairs, which, dark, 
narrow, and in many places broken, 
had been probably appropriated to 
servants of the house in its days of 
palmier glory. By these steps the 
pair regained their attic. Gawtrey 
placed the lantern on the table and 
seated himself in silence. Morton, 
who had recovered his self-possession 
and formed his resolution, gazed on 
him for some moments equally taci- 
turn; at length he spoke,— 

“ Gawitrey !” 

“JT bade you not call me by that 
name,” said the coiner; for we need 
scarcely say that in his new trade he 
had assumed a new appellation. g 

“ It is the least guilty one by which 
I have known you,” returned Morton, 
firmly. “ It is for the last time I call 
you by it! I demanded to see by 
what means one to whom I had en- 
trusted my fate supported himself. 
I have seen,” continued the young 
man still firmly, but with a livid cheek 
and lip, “and the tie between us is 
rent for ever. Interrupt me not! it 
is not for me to blame you. I have 
eaten of your bread and drank of your 
cup. Confiding in you too blindly, 
and believing that you were at least 
free from those dark and terrible 
crimes for which there is no expia- 
. tion, at least in this Jj e—my con- 
science seared by distress, my very 
soul made dormant by despair, I 


surrendered myself to one leading 
& career equivocal, suspicious, dis- 
honourable perhaps, but still not, as 
I believed, of atrocity and bloodshed. 
I wake at the brink of the abyss—my 
mother’s hand beckons to mo from 
the grave; I think I hear her voice 
while I address you—I recede while 
it is yet time—vwe part, and for ever !” 

Gawitrey, whose stormy passion was 
still deep upon his soul, had listened 
hitherto in sullen and dogged silence, 
with a gloomy frown on his knitted 
brow; he now rose with an oath,— 

“Part! that I may let loose on the 
world a new traitor! Part! when you 
have seen me fresh from an act that, 
once whispered, gives me tothe guil- 
lotine! Part—never! at least alive!” 

‘‘ T have said it,” said Morton, fold- 
ing his arms calmly; “I say it to your 
face, though I might part from you 
in secret. Frown not on me, man of 
blood! 1 am fearless as yourself! In 
another minute I am gone.” 

“Ah! is it 80?” said Gawtrey ; and 
glancing round#the room, which con- 
tained two doors, the one, concealed 
by the draperies of a bed, commu- 
nicating with the stairs by which 
they had entered, the other with the 
landing of the principal and com- 
mon flight: he turned to the former, 
within, his reach, which he locked, 
and put the key into his pocket, and 
then, throwing across the latter a 
heavy swing bar, which fell into ita 
socket with a barsh noise,—before the 
threshold he placed his vast bulk, and - 
burst into his loud, fierce laugh, 
“Ho! ho! slave and fool, once mine, 
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you were mine body and soul for 
ever !” 

“Tempter, I defy you! stand back !” 
And, firm and dauntless, Morton laid 
his hand on the giant’s vest. 

Gawtrey seemed more astonished 
than enraged. _He looked hard at 
his daring associate, on whose lip the 
down was yet scarccly dark. 

“ Boy,” said he, “ off! do not rouse 
the devil in me again! I could crush 
you with a hug.” 

“ My soul supports my body, and 
* am armed,” said Morton, laying 
hand on his cutlass. “ But you dare 
not harm me, nor I you; blood- 
stained as you are, you gave me 
shelter and bread; but accuse me 
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friend ;—in your youth and character 
of mind there was so much about 
which the tough strings of my heart 
wound themselves, that I could not 
bear to lose you—to suffer you to 
know me for what I was. I blinded— 
I deceived you as to my past deeds; 
that was base in me: but I swore to 
my own heart to keep you unexposed 
to every danger, and free from every 
vicc that darkened my own path. I 
kept that oath till this night, when, 
seeing that you began to recoil from 
me, and dreading that you should 
desert me, I thought to bind vou to 
me for ever by implicating vou in 
this fellowship of crime. 1 xin pu- 
nished, and justly. Go, I repeat— 


not that I will save my soul while | leave me to the fate that strides nearer 


it is yet time! —Shall my mother | 


have blessed me in vain upon her 
death-bed ?” 

Gawtrey drew back, and Morton, 
by a sudden impulse, grasped his 
hand. 

“ Qh ! hear me—hear me!” he cried, 
with great emotion. ‘ Abandon this 
horrible career; you have been de- 
coyed and betrayed to it by one who 
can deceive or terrify you no more ! 
Abandon it, and I will never desert 
you. For her sake—for your Fanny's 
sake—pause, like me, before the gulf 
swallow us. Let us fly !—far to the 
new World—to any land where our 
thews and sinews, our stout hands 
and hearts, can find en honest mart. 
Men, desperate as we are, have yet: 
risen by honest means. Take her, 
your orphan, with us. We will 
work for her, both of us. Gawtrey! 
hear me. It is mot my voice that 
speaks to you—it is your good 

Ta 1” 

Gawtrey fell back against the wall, 
and his chest heaved. 

“ Morton,” he said, with choked 
and tremulous accenta, “go now; 
leave me to my fate! I have sinned 
against you—ahamefally sinned. It, 
seemed te me: ) syect t+) bh pe = 


and nearer to me day by day. You 
are a boy still—I am no longer young. 
Habit isa second nature. Still—still I 
could repent—I could begin life again : 
But repose !—to look back—to re- 
member—to be haunted night and 
day with deeds that shall meet me 
bodily and face to face on the last 
day——” 

“ Add not to the spectres! Come 
—fly this night—this hour!” 

Gawtrey paused, irresolute and 
poveine, when at that moment he 

eard steps on the stairs below. He 

started—as starts the boar caught 
in his lair—and listened, pale and 
breathless. 

“Hush!—they are on us !—they 
come!” as he whispered, the key 
from without turned in the wards— 
the door shook. “ Soft!—the bar 
preserves us both—this way.” And 
the coiner crept to the door of the 
private stairs, He unlocked and 
opened it cautiously. A man sprang 
through the aperture— 

“ Yield!—you are my prisoner!” 

“ Never!” cried Gawtrey, hurling 
hack the intruder, and clappingte 
the door, thoggh other and stout men 


pressing against it with all their. 
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“Ho! ho! Who shall open the| opposite side. And now, straining 
tiger’s cage?” his eyes across, he saw through the 
At both doors now were heard the! open casement into the chamber he 
sounds of voices. “ Open in the king’s | had just quitted. Gawtrey was still 
name, or expect no mercy !” standing against the door to the prin- 
“ Hist!” said Gawtrey. ‘One way cipal staircase, for that of the two was 
yet—the window—the rope.” the weaker and the more assailed. 
Morton opened the casement— Presently the explosion of o firearm 
Gawtrey uncoiled the rope. The was heard; they had shot through 
dawn was breaking; it was light in the panel. Gawtrey seemed wounded, 
the streets, but all seemed quict with- | for he staggered forward, and uttered 
out. The doors reeled and shook | a fierce cry ; a moment more, and he 
beneath the pressure of the pursuers. | gained the window—he seized the 
Gawtrey flung the rope across the ' rope—he hung over the tremendous 
street to the opposite parapet; after | depth! Morton knelt by the parapet, 
two or three efforts, the grappling-; holding the grappling-hook in its 
hook caught firm hold—the perilous ' place, with convulsive grasp, and fix- 
path was made. ing his eyes, bloodshot with fear and 
“ On !—quick !—loiter not!” whis- | suspense, on the huge bulk that clung 
pered Gawtrey: “ you are gittive—it | for life to that slender cord ! 
seems more dangerous than it ie “Le voila! le voila!” cried a voice 
cling with both hands—shut your! from the opposite side. Morton raised 
eyes. When on the other side—you his gaze from Gawtrcy ; the casement 
see the window of Birnie’s room,— was darkened by the forms of the 
enter it—descend the stairs—let your- pursuers—they had burst into the 
self out, and you are safe.” room—an officer sprung upon the 
“Go first;” said Morton, in the parapet, and Gawtrey, now aware of 
same tone: “I will not leave you his danger, opened his eyes, and, as 
now: you will be longer getting across he moved on, glared upon the foe, 
than I shall. I will keep guard till The policeman deliberately raised his 
you are over.” pistol—Gawtrey arrested himself— 
“Hark! hark!—are you mad‘ from a wound in his side the blood 
You keep guard! What is your trickled slowly and darkly down, drop 
strength to mine? Twenty men shall} by drop, upon the stones below; even 
not move that door, while my weight the officers of law shuddered as they 
is against it. Quick, or you destroy eyed him—his hair bristling—hia 
us both! Besides, you will hold the cheek white—his lips drawn convul- 
rope for me, it may not be strong sively from his teeth, and his eye 
enough for my bulk of itself. Stay! glaring from beneath the frown of 
stay one moment. If you escape, agony and menace in which yet spoke 
and | fall—Fanny—my father, he will the indomitable power and fierceness 
take care of her,—you remember— of the man. His look, so fixed—so 
thanks! Horgive me all! Go; that’s intense—so stern, awed the police 
right 1” man; his hand trembled as he fired, 
With a firm pulse, Morton threw and the ball struck the parapet an 
himself. on that dreadful bridge; it inch below the spot where Morton 
swung and crackled at his weight. knelt. An indistinct, wild, gurgling 
Shifting his grasp rapidly—holding sound—half-laugh, half-yell—of scorn 
his breath—with set steeth—with and glee, broke from Gawtrey’s lips, 
closed eyes—he moved on—he gained He swung himeelf on—near—near— 
tha naranet—he stood safe on the nedrer—a yard from the parapet. 
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“ You are saved!” cried Morton; 
when at that moment a volley burst 
from the fatal casement—the smoke 
rolled over both the fugitives—a groan, 
or rather howl, of rage, and despair, 
and agony, appalled even the hardiest 
on whose earitcame. Morton sprung 
to his feet and looked below. He saw 
on the rugged stones, far down, a dark, 
formless, motionless mass—the strong 
man of passion and levity—the giant 
who had played with life and soul, as 


an infant with the baubles that it | 
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prizes and breaks—was what the‘ 
Cresar and the leper alike are, when 
the clay is without God’s breath,— 
what glory, genius, power, and beauty, 
would be for ever and for ever, if there 
were no God! 

‘There is another!” cried the 
voice of one of the pursuers. “ Fire!” 

“ Poor Gawtrey!” muttered Philip, 
“T will fulfil your last wish;” and 
scarcely conscious of the bullet that 
whistled by him, he disappeared 
behind the parapet. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ss Gently moved 
By the soft wind of whispering silks.”—Decxer. 


Tre reader may remember that while 
Monsieur Favart and Mr, Birnie were 
holding commune in the lane, the 
sounds of festivity were heard from a 
house in the adjoining street. To that 
house we are now summoned. 

At Paris, the gaieties of balls, or 
soirées, are, I believe, very rare in 
that period of the year in which they 
are most frequent in London. The 
entertainment now given was in 
honour of a christening; the lady 
who gave it, a relation of the new- 
born. 

Madame de Merville was a young 
widow; even before her marriage she 
had been distinguished in literature ; 
she had written poems of more than 
common excellence; and being hand- 
some, of good family, and large furtune, 
her talents made her an object of 
more interest than they might other- 
wise have done. Her poctry showed 
great sensibility and tenderness. If 
poetry be any index to the heart, you 
would have thought her one to love 
truly and deeply. Nevertheless, since 
she marricd—as girls in France do— 
not to please herself, but her parents, 
she made a mariage de convenance. 
Monsieur de Merville was a sober, 
sensible man, past middle age. Not 
being fond of poetry, and by no means 
coveting @ professional author for his 
_ wife, he had during their union, which 
| lasted four years, discouraged his 
, Wife's tatson with Apollo. But her 
{ mind, active and ardent, did not the 
leap prey upon itself, At the age of 


with an income large even in England 
for a single woman, and at Paris con- 
stituting no ordinary fortune, Madame 
de Merville, however, though a person 
of elegant taste, was neither ostenta- 
tious nor selfish ; she had no children, 
and she lived quietly in apartments, 
handsome indeed, but not more than 
adequate to the small establishment 
which—where, as on the Continent, 
he costly convenience of an entire 
house is not usually incurred—sufficed 
for her retinue, She devoted at least 
half her income, which was entirely 
at her own disposal, partly to the aid 
of her own relations, who were not 
rich, and partly to the encourage- 
ment of the literature she cultivated. 
Although she shrunk from the ordeal 
of publication, her poems and sketches 
of romance were read to her own 
friends, and possessed an eloquence 
seldom accompanied with so much 
modesty. Thus, her reputation, though 
not blown about the winds, was high 
in her own circle, and her position 
in fashion and in fortune made her 
looked up to by her relations as the 
head of her family ; they regarded her 
as femme supérieure, and her adviec 
with them was equivalent to a com- 
mand, Eugénie de Merville was - 
strange mixture of qualities at one 
feminine and masculine. On the on 
hand, she had a strong will, inde 
pendent views, some contempt for the 
world, and followed her own incling- 
tions without servility to the opinion 
of others; on the other hand, she wal 
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affectionate, kind disposition. 
visit to M. Love, however indiscreet, 
was not less in accordance with her 
character than her charity to the 
mechanic’s wife; masculine and care- 
less where an eccentric thing was to 
be done—curiosity satisfied, or some 
object in female diplomacy achieved 
—womanly, delicate, and gentle, the 
instant her benevolence was appealed 
to or her heart touched. She had 
now been three years a widow, and 
‘was consequently at the age of twenty- 
seven. Despite the tenderness of her 
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Her! other—so fair, so tender, and so 


joyous as they seemed—a melancholy 
shadow darkened her brow, and she 
sighed involuntarily. Once the young 
wife, Madame d’Anville, approaching 
her timidly, said,— 

“ Ah! my sweet cousin, when shall 
we see you as happy as ourselves? 
There is such happiness,” she added, 
innocently and with a blush, “in 
being a mother !—that little life all 
one’s own—it is something to think 
of every hour!” 

“ Perhaps,” said Eugénie, smiling, 


poetry and her character, her reputa- and seeking to turn the conversation 
tion was unblemished. She had never | from a subject that touched too nearly 
been in love. People who are much upon feelings and thoughts her pride 
occupied do not fall in love easily ; | did not wish to reveal,—“ perhaps, it 
besides, Madame de Merville was/is you then who have made our cousin, 
refining, exacting, and wished to find | poor Monsieur de Vaudemont, so 
heroes where she only met handsome determined to marry? Pray, be more 
dandies or ugly authors. Moreover, cautious with him. How difficult I 
Eugénie was both a vain and a proud have found it to prevent his bringing 
person—vain of her celebrity, and | into our family some one to make us 
proud of her birth. She was one, | all ridiculous!” 


whose goodness of heart made her 


always active in promoting the happi- laughing. 


ness of others. 
generous and charitable, but willing | 
to serve people by good offices as well 
asmoney. Everybody loved her. The 
new-born infant, to whose addition to 
the Christian community the féte of 
this nigiit was dedicated, was the 
pledge of an union which Madame de 
Merville had managed to effect be- 
tween two young persons, first cousins 
to each other, and related to herself. 
There had been scruples of parents to 
remove—money matters to adjust— 
Bugénie had smoothed all. The hus- 
band and wife, still lovers, looked up 
to her as the author, under Heaven, 
of their happiness. 

The gala of that night had been, 
therefore, of a nature more than 
pd pleasurable, and the mirth 


did no nstimegge hollow, but rung from 
the heart. Yet, as "Bugénio from. 
time to kepadigponns. caps the young 
pened a eyes over sought each 


“True,” said Madame d’Anville, 
“ But then, the Vicomte 


She was not only | is so poor and in debt. He would fall 


in love, not with the demoiselle but 
ithe dower. A propos of that, how 
‘cleverly you took advantage of his 
boastful confession to break off his 
liaisons with that bureau de mariage.” 

“Yes; I congratulate myself on 
that manoeuvre. Unpleasant as it 
was to go to such a place (for, of 
course, I could not send for Monsieur 
Love here), it would have been still 
more unpleasant to have received 
such a Madame de Vaudemont as our 
cousin would have presented to us, 
Only think,—he was the rival of an 
épicier! I heard that there was 
some curious désotiement to the farce 
of that establishment; but I could 
never get from Vaudemont the parti- 
calars. He was —* of them, I 
fancy.” 

“ What droll 
in Paris!” said Madame canes 
“an if people: could not marry -withuts: 
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going to an office for a spouse as we 
go for a servant! And so the ésta- 
blishment is broken up? And you 
never again saw that dark, wild- 
looking boy who so struck your fancy, 
that you have taken him as the 
original for the Murillo sketch of the 
youth in that charming tale you read 
to us the other evening. Ah! cousin, 
I think you were a little taken with 
him; the bureaw de mariage had its 
allurements for you as well as for our 
poor cousin!” The young mother 
said this laughingly and carelessly. 

“Pooh!” returned Madame de 
Merville, laughing also; but a slight 
blush broke over her natural paleness. 
“ But apropos of the Vicomte. You 
know how cruelly he has behaved to 
that poor boy of his by his English 
wife—never seen him since he was an 
infant—kept him at some school in 
England ; and all because his vanity 
does not like the world to know that 
he has a son of nineteen! Well, I 
have induced him to recal this poor 
youth.” 

‘Indeed ! and how?” 

“ Why,” said Eugénie, with a smile, 
“he wanted a loan, poor man, and I 
could therefore impose conditions by 
way of interest. But I also managed 
to conciliate him to the proposition, 
by representing that, if the young 
man were good-looking, he might, 
himself, with our connexions, &c., form 
au advantageous marriage; and that 
in such a case, if the father treated 
him now justly and kindly, he would 
naturally partake with the father 
whatever benefits the marriage might 
confer.” 

oa Ab! you are an excellent diplo- 
matist, Eugénie; and you turn people's 
heads by always acting from your heart. 
Hush, here comes the Vicomte !|” 

“ A delightful ball,” said Monsieur 
de Vaudemont, approaching the 
hostess. “Pray, has that young 
lady yonder, in the pink dress, any 
fortune? She is pretty—eh }—you 
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| observe nets looking at me—I mean 
at us!” 

“ My dear cousin, what a compli- 
ment you pay to marriage. You have 
had two wives, and you are ever on 
the qui vive for a third !” 

“ What would you have me do?}—~ 
we cannot resist the overtures of your 
bewitching sex. Hum—what fortune 
has she?” 

“ Not asow; besides she is engaged.” 

“Qh! now I| look at her—she is not 
pretty—not at all. I madea mistake, 
I did not mean her. I meant the 
young lady in blue.” 

“ Worse and worse—she is married 
already. Shall I present you?” 

“Ah, Monsieur de Vaudemont,” 
said Madame d’Anville, “have you 
found out a new bureau de mariage?” 

The Vicomte pretended not to hear 
that question. But, turning to 
Eugénie, took her aside, and said with 
an air in which he endeavoured to 
throw a great deal of sorrow,— You 

_know, my dear cousin, that to oblige 

; you, I consented to send for my son, 
though, as I always said, it is very 
unpleasant for a man like me in the 
prime of life to hawk about a great 
boy of nineteen or twenty. People 
soon say, ‘ Old Vaudemont and young 
Vaudemont.’ However, a father’s 
feelings are never appealed tu in vain.” 
(Here the Vicomte put his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and after a pause, 
continued,)—“ I sent for him,—I even 
went to your old bonne, Madame 
Dufour, to make a bargain for her 
lodgings, and this day, guess my grief, 
I received a letter sealed with black. 
My son is dead !—a sudden fever—it 
is shocking !” 

“ Horrible! dead !—your own son, 
whom you hardly.ever saw—never 
since he was an infant!” 

Yes, that softens the blow very 
much, And now you see J must 
marry. If the boy had been good- 
looking, and like me, and so forth, 
why, as you observed, he might have 
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made a good match, and Silowed me 
a certain sum, or we could have all 
lived together.” 

“ And‘your son is dead, and you 
come to a ball!” 

“Je suis philosophe,” said the 
Vicomte, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ And, as you say, I never saw him. 
It saves me seven hundred francs 
a-year. Don’t say a word to any one 
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—I sha’n’t give out that he is dead, 
poor fellow! Pray be discreet: you 
see there are some ill-natured peo- 
ple who might think it odd I do 
not shut myself up. I can wait till 
Paris is quite empty. It would be 
a pity to lose any opportunity at 
present, for now, you see, I must 
marry!” And the philosophe saun- 
tered away, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GvUIOMAR. 
«“ Those devotions I am to pay 
Are written in my heart, not in this book.” 


Enter Ruriuio. 
*J am pursucd—all the ports are stopped too, 
Not any hope to escape—behind, before me, 
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On either side, I am beset.” 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER: The Custom of the Country. 


‘ue party were just gone—it was 
lready the peep of day—the wheels 
f the last carriage had died in the 
‘istance. 

Madame de Merville had dismissed 
aer woman, and was seated in her 
wn room leaning her head musingly 
m her hand. 

Beside her was the table that held 
rer MSS. and a few books, amidst 
which were scattered vases of flowers. 
Jn a pedestal beneath the window 
as placed a marble bust of Dante. 
*hrough the open door were seen in 
yerspective the rooms just deserted 
ay her guests—the lights still burned 
n the chandeliers, and girandoles, 
sontending with the daylight that 
‘ame through the half-closed cur- 
ins. The person of the inmate was 
n harmony with the apartment. It 
a characterised by a certain grace 
which, for want of a better epithet, 
vriters are prone to call classical or 
mtique. ler complexion, seeming 
yaler than usual by that light, was 
ret soft and delicate—the features 
ell cut, but small and womanly. 
~bout the face there was that rarest 
ff all charms, the combination of in- 
ellect with sweetness—the eyes, of a 
lark blue, were thoughtful, perhaps 
melancholy, in their expression ; but 
he long dark lashes, and the shape 

“the eyes, themael¥es more long than 
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full, gave to their intelligenceasoftn“ss 
approaching to languor, increased, 
perhaps, by that slight shadow round 
and below the orbs which is common 
with those who have tasked too much 
cither the mind or the heart. * The 
contour of the face, without being 
sharp or angular, had yet lost a litile 
of the roundness of earlier youth; and 
the hand on which she leaned was, 
perhaps, even too white, too delicate, 
for the beauty which belongs to 
health; but the throat and bust were 
of exquisite symmetry. 

“T am not happy,” murmured 
Eugénie to herself; “yet I scarce 
know why. Is it really as we women 
of romance have said till the saying 
is worn threadbare, that the destiny 
of women is not fame but love? 
Strange, then, that while I have so 
often pictured what love should be, I 
have never felt it. And now—and 
now,” she continued, half rising, and 
with a natural pang,—‘ now I am no 
longer in-my first youth. If I loved, 
should I be loved again? How happy 
that young pair seemed— they are 
never alone !” 

At this moment, at a distance, was 
heard the report of fire-arms—again ! 
Eugénie started, and called to her ser- 
vant, who, with one of the waiters hired 


for the night, was engaged in remov- 
: ing, andinibbling as he arr i the 
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remains of the feast. “ What is that, 
at this hour? — open the window and 
look out!” 

‘“T can see nothing, madame.” 

“ Again —that is the third time. 
Go into the street and look—some 
one must be in danger.” 

The servant and the waiter, both 
curious, and not willing to part com- 
pany, ran down the stairs, and thence 
into the street. 

Meanwhile Morton, after vainly 
attempting Birnic’s window, which 
the traitor had previously locked and 
barred against the escape of his in- 
tended victim, crept rapidly along 
the roof, screened by the parapet not 
only from the shot but the sight of 
the foe. But just as he gained the 
point at which the lane made an angle 
with the broad street it adjoined, he 
cast his eyes over the parapet, and 
perceived that one of the officers had 
ventured himself to the fearful bridge: 
he was pursued—detection and cap- 
ture seemed inevitable. He paused 
and breathed hard. fe, once the 
heir to such fortunes, the darling of 
such affections !—he, the hunted ac- 
complice of a gang of miscreants ! 
That was the thought that paralysed 
--the disgrace, not the danger. But 
he was in advance of the pursuer—he 
hastened on——he turned the angle— 
he heard a shout behind from the 
opposite side—the officer had passed 
the bridge: “it is but one man as 
yet,” thought he, and his nostrils 
dilated and his hands clenched as he 
glided on, glancing at each casement 
as he passed. 

Now es youth and vigour thus 
struggled against Law for life, near at 
hand Death was busy with toil and 
disease. 

.In a miserable grabat, or garret, a 
mechenic, yet young, and stricken by 
a lingering malady contracted by the 
labour of his occupation, was slowly 
passing from thet world which had’ 
frowned on bis eredie; aud relaxed. 
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not the gloom of {ts aspect to come 
fort his bed of Death. Now this 
man had married for love, and his 
wife had loved him; and it was the 
cares of that early marriage which 
had consumed him to the bone. But 
extreme want, if long continued, eats 
up love when it has nothing else to eat. 
And when people are very long dying, 
the people they fret and trouble, begin 
to think of that too often hypocritical 
prettiness of phrase called ‘‘a happy 
release.” So the worn-out and half- 
famished wife did not care three straws 
for the dying husband whom a year 
or two ago she had vowed to love and 
cherish in sickness and in health. But 
still she seemed to care, for she moaned, 
and pined, and wept, as the man's 
breath grew fainter and fainter. 

“Ah, Jean!” said she, sobbing, 
“what will become of se, a poor lone 
widow, with nobody to work for my 
bread?” And with that thought she 
took on worse than before. 

“I am stifling,” said the dying 
man, rolling round his ghastly eyes. 
“ How hot it is! Open the window; I 
should like to see the light—day-light 
once again.” 

“‘ Mon Drew! what whims he has, 
poor man!” muttered the woman, 
without stirring. 

The poor wretch put out his skeleton 
hand and clutched his wife's arm. 

“T sha’n’t trouble you long, Marie f 
Air—air !” 

“Jean, you will make yourself 
worse — besides, I shall catch my 
death of cold. I have scarce a rag 
on, but I will just open the door.” 

“ Pardon me,” groaned the sufferer; 
“leave me, then.” 

Poor fellow! perhaps at that moe- 
ment the thought of unkindness was 
sharper than the sharp cough which 
brought blood at every paroxysm. He 
did not like her so near him, but he 
did not bisme her, Again, I say;~« 
poor fellow! i Ue 

The woman opened the door, went 
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to the other side of the room and sat 
down on an old bommnd began darning 
an old neck-handkerchief. The silence 
was soon broken by the moans of the 
fast-dying man, and again he mut- 
tered, as he tossed to and fro, with 
baked white lips,— 

“* Je m étouffe /—Air!” 

There was no resisting that prayer, 
it seemed so like the last. The wife 
laid down the needle, put the hand- 
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room. He looked round with a hur- 
ried glance, but scarcely noticed the 
forms stretched on the pallet. It was 
enough for him that they seemed to 
sleep, and saw him not. He stole 
across the room, the door of which 
Marie had left open, and descended 
the ‘stairs. He had almost gained 
the court-yard into which the stairs 
conducted, when he heard voices below 
by the porter's lodge. 


kerchief round her throat, and opened 
the window. 


“ The police have discovered a gang 
of coiners !” 

“Do you feel easier now ?” “ Cuiners !” 

“Bless you, Marie — yes; that's ‘Yes, one has been shot dead! I 
good—good. It puts me in mind of have seen his body in the kennel: 
old days, that breath of air, before we another has fled along the roofs—a 
came to Paris. I wish I could work | desperate fellow! We were to watch 
for you now, Marie.” for him. Let us go up-stairs and get 

“Jean! my poor Jean!” said the on the roof and look out.” 
woman, and the words and the voice! By the hum of approval that fol- 
took back her hardening, heart to the lowed this proposition, Morton judged 
fresh fields and tender thoughts of rightly that it had been addressed to 
the past time. And she walked up sevcral persons whom curiosity and 
to the bed, and he leaned his temples, the explosion of the pistals had drawa 
damp with livid dews, upon her from their beds, and who were grouped 
breast. round the porter’s lodge. What was 

“TI have been a sad burden to you, to be done +—to advance was impos- 
Marie: we should not have married sible: was there yet time to retreat ? 
so soon ; but I thought | was stronger. —it was at least the only course left 
Don’t cry; we have no little ones, him; he sprang back up the stairs; 
thank God. It will be much better he had just gained the first flight 
for you when I am gone.” ;when he heard steps descending ; 

And so, word after word gasped out, then, suddenly, it flashed across him 
—he stopped suddenly and secmed to that he had left open the window 
fall asleep. ‘ahove—that, doubtless, by that im- 

The wife then attempted gently to prudent oversight the officer in ,pur- 
lay him once more on his pillow — suit had detected a clue to the path 
the head fell back heavily—the jaw he had taken. What was to be done} 
had dropped—the teeth were set—‘'—die as Gawtrey had done !—death 
the eyes were open and like stone— rather than the galleys. As he thus 
the truth broke on her !— | resolved, he saw to the right the open 

“Jean —Jean! My God, he is door of an apartment in which lights 
dead! and I was unkind to him at still glimmered in their sockets. It 
the last!” With these words she fell seemed deserted—he entered boldly 
upon the corpse, happily herself in- and at once, closing the door after 
sensible. jhim. Wines and viands still left on 

Just at that moment a human face: the table; gilded mirrors, reflecting 
peered in at the window. Through the stern face of the solitary intruder; 
that aperture, after a moment's pause, here and there an artificial flower; 
a young man leaped lightly into the'a knot of riband on the floor; all 
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betokening the gaieties and graces of 
luxurious life—the dance, the revel, 
the feast—all this in one apartment ! 
—above, in the same house, the pallet 
—the corpse—the widow—famine and 
woe! Such is a great city! such, 
above all, is Paris! where, under the 
same roof, are gathered such anta- 
gonist varieties of the social state! 
Nothing strange in this; it 7s strange 
and sad, that so little do people thus 
neighbours know of each other, that 
the owner of those rooms had a heart 
soft to every distress, but she did not 
know the distress so close at hand. 
The music that had charmed her 
guests had mounted gaily to the vexed 
ears of agony and hunger. Morton 
passed the first room—a second—he 
came toa third, and Eugénie de Mer- 
ville, looking up at that instant, saw 
before her an apparition that might 
well have alarmed the boldest. His 
head was uncovered—his dark hair 
shadowed in wild and disorderly pro- 
fusion the pale face, and features, 
beautiful indeed, but at that moment 
of the beauty which an artist would 
impart toa young gladiator—stam ped 
with defiance, menace, and despair. 
The disordered garb—the fierce aspect 
—the dark eyes, that literally shone 
through the shadows of the room— 
all conspired to increase the terror of 
eo abrupt a presence. 
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“What are you? — What do you 
seck here?” safi she, falteringly, 
placing her hand on the bell as she 
spoke. 

‘Upon that soft hand Morton laid 
his own. 

“T seek my life! I am pursued! 
Tam at your mercy! I am innocent! 
Can you save me?” 

As he spoke, the door of the outer 
room beyond was heard to open, and 
steps and voices were at hand. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, recoiling as 
he recognised her face. ‘“ And is it 
to you that I hd¥e fied 2” 

Kugénie also recognised the 
stranger; and there was something 
in their relative positions—the sup- 
pliant, the protectress—-that excited 
both her imagination and her pity. 
A slight colour mantled to her cheeks 
—her look. was gentile and compas- 
sionate. 

‘“Poor boy ! so young!” she said, 
‘Hush !” 

She withdrew her hand from his, 
retired a few steps, lifted a curtain 
drawn across a recess—and pointing 
to an alcove that contained one of 
those sofa-beds common in French 
houses, added in a whisper,— 

“ Enter—you are saved.” 

Morton obeyed, and Eugénie re 
placed the curtain. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


GuIoMAR. 
‘Speak! What are you?” 
Ruti1.to. 
* Gracious woman, hear me. I am a stranger; 
And in that 1 answer all your demands.” 


Kuarnis replaced the curtain, And 
scarcely had she done s0, ere the steps 
in the outcr room entered the cham- 
ber where she stood. Her servant 
was accompanied by two officers ef 
the police. 

“ Pardon, madame,” said one of the 
latter; “but we are in pursuit of a 
criminal. We think he must have 
entered this house through a window 
above while your servant was in the 
street. Permit us to search ?” 

“Without doubt,” answered Eugénie, 
seating herself. “If he has entered, 
look in the other apartments, I have 
not quitted this room.” 

“You are right. 
apologies.” 

And the officers turned back to 
examine every corner where the fugi- 
tive was not. For in that, the scouts 
of Justice resembled their mistress : 
when does man’s justice look to the 
right place? 

The servant lingered to repeat the 
tale he had heard—the sight he had 
seen. When, at that instant, he saw 
the curtain of the alcove slightly 
stirred. He uttered an exclamation 
—#prung to the bed—his hand touched 
the curtain—Eugénie seized his arm. 
She did not speak ; but as he turned 
his eyes to her, astonished, he saw 
that she trembled, and that her cheek 
was as white as marble, . 

“Madame,” he said, hesitating, 
“there is some one hid in the recess.” 


Accept our 
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“There is! Be silent!” 

A suspicion flashed across the ser- 
vant’s mind. The pure, the proud, 
the immaculate Eugénic ! 

“There is!—and in madame’s 
chamber!” he faltered unconsciously, 

Eugénie’s quick apprehensions 
seized the foul thought. Her eyes 
flashed—her cheek crimsoned. But 
her lofty and generous nature con- 
quered even the indignant and scorn- 
ful burst that rushed to her lips. The 
truth !—could she trust the man? A 
doubt—and the charge of the human 
life rendered to her might be betrayed. 
Her colour fell—tears gushed to her 
cyes. 

“‘T have been kind to you, Francois. 
Not a word!” 

“ Madame confides in me—it is 
enough,” said the Frenchman, bowing, 
with a slight smile on his lips; and 
he drew back respectfully. 

One of the police-officers re-entered. 

“ We have done, madame, he is not 
here. Aha! that curtain!” 

“ It is madame’s bed,” said Francois. 
“ But I have looked behind.” 

“T am most sorry to have dis- 
arranged you,” said the policeman, 
satisfied with the answer; “but we 
shall have him yet.” And he retired. 

The last footateps died away, the 
last door of the apartments closed 
behind the officers, and Eugénie and 
her servant stood alone gazing on 
each other. 
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“ You may retire,” said she, at last;| “Oh, madam,” said Morton, “from 
and taking her purse from the table, | my soul, I say it, I am innocent—not 
she placed it in his hands. of poverty — wretchedness — error— 

The man took it, with a significant | shame; I am innocent of crime. May 
look. Heaven bless you!” And as he re- 

“Madame may depend on my dis- | verently kissed the hand laid on his 
cretion.” arm, there was something in his voice 

Eugénie was alone again. Those | so touching, in his manner something 
words rang in her ear,—Eugénie de|so above his fortunes, that Eugénie 
Merville dependent on the discretion | was lost in her feelings of compassion, 
of her lackey! She sunk into her | surprise, and something, it might be, 
chair, and, her excitement succeeded | of admiration in her wonder. 
by exhaustion, leaned her face on her} “And, oh!” he said, passionately, 
hands, and burst into tears. She was | gazing on her with his dark, brilliant 
aroused by a low voice, she looked up, | eyes, liquid with emotion, “you have 
and the young man was kneeling at | made my life sweet insavingit, You 
her feet. - {—you—of whom, ever since the first 

“Go—go!” she said: “I have | time, almost the sole time, I beheld 
done for you all I can. You heard— | you—I have so often mused and 
yeu heard—my own hireling, teo!|dreamed. Henceforth, whatever be- 
At the hazard of my own good name | fal me, there will be some recollec- 
you are saved. Go!” tions that will—that ——” 

“Of your good mame!”—for Eu-| He stopped short, for his heart was 
génie forgot that it was looks, not|too full for words; and the silence 
words, that had so wrung her pride .- | said more to Eugénie than if all the 
“Your good name,” he repeated : and | eloquence of Rousseau had glowed 
glancing round the room—the toilette, | upon his tengue. 
the curtain, the recess he had qnit-: ‘Amd who, and what are you!” 
ted—all that bespoke that chastest | she asked, after a pause. | 
sanctuary of a chaste woman, which| “An exile—an orphan —an out- 
for a stranger to enter is, aa it were, |cast! I haveno name! Farewell!” 
te profane—her meaning broke on| “ No— stay yet—the danger is 
him. “Your good name!—your|/not past, Wait till my servant is 
hireling! No, madame—no!” And/gone to rest; I hear him yet. Sit 
as he spoke, he rose to his feet. “ Not | down—sit down. And whither would 
for me, that sacrifice! Your hun- | you ge?” 
manity shall mot cost you so dear.| “ I know not.” 

Ho, there ! I am: the man you seek.”! “ Have you no friends?” 


And he strode. to the: door. “ None.” 

Eugénie was penetrated with the; “ No heme?” * 
answer. She sprang to him—she| “ None.” 
grasped his garments. “ And the police of Paris so vigi- 


“Hush! hash !—~for mercy’a sake! | lant!” cried Eugénie, wringing her 
What woald you de? Think yeu I | hands. “What.is to be done? I. 
could ever be happy agaia, if the con-| shall have saved you; in vain—you 
fidense yeu placed in me were. be- | will be discovered! Of what do they 
trayed? Be calm—be-atill. J knew | charge you? Not robbery—not ——” 
not what } said. It will be essyte| And she, too, stopped short, for she. 
undeceive the man—later—when you | did not dare to breathe the black 
eresaved, And you are ty — | word— Murder |” 
are you not?” ‘~ | “I know net,” ssid Morton, putting 
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his hand to his forehead, “except of 
being friends with the only man who 
befriended me—and they have killed 
I s ‘” ‘ 

“ Another time you shall tell me 


“Another time!” he exclaimed, 
eagerly-——“ shail I see you again?” 

Eugénie blushed beneath the gaze 
and the voice of joy. 

‘* Yes,” she said; “yes. But I must 


reflect. Be calm—be silent. Ah !— 
a happy thought !” 
She sat down, wrote a hasty line, 


sealed, and gave it to Morton. 

“Take this note, as addressed, to 
Madame Dufour ; it will provide you 
with a safe lodging. She is a person 
I can depend on—an old servant who 
lived with my mother, and to whom 
I have given a small pension. She 
has a lodging—it is lately vacant— 
I promised to procure her a tenant, 
—go—say nothing of what has passed. 
I will see her, and arrange all. Wait ! 
—hark!—all is still! I will go first, 
and see that no one watches you. 
Stop,” (and she threw open the win- 
dow, and looked into the court.) 
“The porter’s door is open—that is 
fortunate! Hurry on, and God be 
with you!” 

In a few minutes Morton was in 
the streets. It was still early—the 
thoroughfares deserted—none of the 
shops yet open. The address on the 
note was to a street at some distance, 
on the other side of the Seine. He 
passed along the same Quai which he 
had den but a few hours since— 
he passed the same splendid bridge 
on which he had stood despairing, to 
quit it revived—he gained the Rue 
Faubourg St. Honoré. A young man 
in a cabriolet, on whose fair cheek 
burned the hebtic of late vigils and 
lavish dissipation, was rolling leisurely 
home from the gaming-house, at which 
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Morton passed him. Philip, absorbed 
in his reverie, perceived him not, and 
continued his way. The gentleman 
turned down one of the streets to the 
left, stopped, and called to the servant 
dozing behind his cabriolet. 

“Follow that passenger! quietly — 
see where he lodges; be sure to find 
out and let me know. I shall go 
home without you.” With that he 
drove on. 

Philip, unconscious of the eapionage, 
arrived at a small house in a quiet 
but respectable street, and rang the 
bell several times before at last he , 
was admitted by Madame Dufour 
herself, in hergnight-cap. The old 
woman looked askant and alarmed at 
the unexpected apparition. But the ’ 
note seemed at once to satisfy her. 
She conducted him to an apartment 
on the first floor, small, but neatly 
and even elegantly furnished; con- 
sisting of a sitting-room and a bed- 
chamber, and said, quietly,— 

“ Will they suit monsieur ?” 

To monsieur they seemed s palace. 
Morton nodded assent. 

“ And will monsieur sleep for a short 
time ?” 

* Yes.” 

“The bed is well-aired. The rooms 
have only been vacant three days 
since. Can I get you anything till 
your luggage arrives ?” 

“No.” 

The woman lefthim. He threw off 
his clothes—flung himself on the bed 
—and did not wake till noon. 

When his eyes unclosed—when they 
rested on that calm chamber, with its 
air of health, and cleanliness, and com- 
fort, it was long before he could econ- 
vince himeelf that he was yet awake. 
He missed the loud, deep veice of 
Gawtrey——the smoke of the dead 
man’s meerschaum—the gloomy gatret 
—the distained walls—the stealthy: 


he had been more than usually forta- | whisper of the loathed Birnie ; slowly 
nate—his pockets were laden with| the life led and the life gone withiz 
motes and gold. He bent forwards as| the last twelve hours grew upon his 
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struggling memory. He groaned, and |shown him?—Left his mother to 
turned uneasily round, when the door | perish broken-hearted— stolen from 
slightly opened, and he sprung up| him his brother, and steeled, in that 
fiercely,— brother, the only heart wherein he had 
“ Who is there?” a right to look for gratitude and love! 
‘It ig only I, sir,” answered Madame | No, it must be Madame de Merville. 
Dufour. “Ihave been in three times | He dismissed Madame Dufour for pen 
to see if you were stirring. There is|and paper—rose—wrote a letter to 
a letter I believe for you, sir; though | Eugénie —grateful, but proud, and 
there is no name to it,” and she laid | enclosed the notes. He then sum-. 
the letter on the chair beside him. | moned Madame Dufour, and sent her 
Did it come from her—the saving | with his despatch. 
ungel? Heseized it. The cover was| Ah, madame,” said the ci-devant 
blank; it was sealed with a small! donne, when she found herself in 
device, as of a ring seal. He tore it, Eugénie’s presence. ‘The poor lad! 
open, and found four billets de banque | how handsome he is, and how shame- 
for 1000 francs each,#n sum equiva-; ful in the Vicomte to let him wear 


lent in our money.to about 1607. such clothes !” 
“ Who sent this, the—the lady from | ‘‘ The Vicomte!” 
whom I brought the note?” “Oh, my dear mistress, you must 


“‘Madame de Merville? certainly | not deny it. You told me, in your 
not, sir,” said Madame Dufour, who, ; note, to ask him no questions, but I 
with the privilege of age, was now | guessed at once. The Vicomte told 
unscrupulously filling the water-jugs; me himself that he should have the 
and settling the toilette-table. “A | young gentleman over in a few days. 
young man called about two hours! You need not be ashamed of him. 
after you had gone to bed; and de- | You will see what a difference clothes 
scribing you, inquired if you 1odged | will make in his appearance; and I 
here, and what your name was. I/ have taken it on myself to order a 
said you had just arrived, and that/| tailor to go to him. The Vicomte 
I did not yet know your name. So | ust pay me.” 
he went away, and came again half-| “Not a word to the Vicomte as 
an-hour afterwards with this letter,| yet. We will surprise him,” said 
which he charged me to deliver to you | Eugénie, laughing. 
safely.” Madame de Merville had been all 

“A young man—a gentleman?” (that morning trying to invent some 

“No, sir; he seemed a smart but | story to account for her interest in 
common sort of lad.” For the unso-| the lodger, and now how Fortune 
phisticated Madame Dufour did not | favoured her ! 
discover in the plain black frock and| “ But is that a letter for me % 
drab gaiters of the bearer of that letter; ‘ And I had almost forgot it,” said 
the simple livery of an English gen- | Madame Dufour, as she extended the 
tleman’s groom. letter. 

Whom could it come from, if not| Whatever there had hitherto been 
from Madame de Merville? Perhaps! in the circumstances connected with 
one of Gawtrey’s late friends. A sus-| Morton, that had roused the in- 
picion of Arthur Beaufort crossed | terest and excited the romance of 
him, but he indignantly dismissed it. | Eugénie de Merville, her fancy was 
Men are seldom credulous of what | yet more attracted by the tone of the 
they are unwilling to believe! What /letter she now read. For though 
Kindness had the Beauforts hitherto | Morton, more accustomed to speak 
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than to write French, expressed him- 


self with less precision, and a less 
euphuistic selection of phrase, than 
the authors and élégans who formed 
her usual correspondents; there was 
an innate and rough nobleness—a 
strong and profound feeling in every 
line of his letter, which increased her 
surprise and admiration. 

All that surrounds him—all that 
belongs to him, is strangeness and 
mystery!” murmured she; and she 
sat down to reply. 

When Madame Dufour departed 
with that letter, Eugénic remained 
silent and thoughtful for more than 
an hour. Morton’s letter before her; 
and sweet, in their indistinctness, 
were the recollections and the images 
that crowded on her mind. 

Morton, satisfied by the earnest and 
solemn assurances of Eugénic that she 
was not the unknown donor of the 
sum she reinclosed, aftcr puzzling 
himself in vain to form any new con- 
jectures as to the quarter whence it 
came, felt that under his present cir- 
cumstances it would be an absurd 
Quixotism to refuse to apply what the 
very Providence to whom he had 


anew consigned himself seemed to 
have sent to his aid. And it placed 
him, too, beyond the offer of all 
pecuniary assistance from one from 
whom he could least have brooked to 
receive it. He consented, therefore, 
to all that the loquacious tailor pro- 
posed to him. And it would have 
been difficult to have recognised the 
wild and frenzied fugitive in the 
stately and graceful form, with its 
young beauty and air of well-born 
pride, which the next day sat by the 
side of Eugénie. And that day he 
told his sad and troubled story, and 
EKugénie wept; and from that day he 
came daily; and two weeks—happy, 
dreamlike, intoxicating to both— 
passed by; and as their last sun set, 
he was kneeling at her feot, and 
breathing to one to whom the homage 
of wit, and genius, and complacent 
wealth, had hitherto been vainly 
proffered, the impetuous, agitated, 
delicious secrets of the First Love. 
He spoke, and rose to depart for ever-— 
when the look and sigh detained him. 

The next day, after a sleepless night, 
Eugénie de Merville sent for the 
Vicomte de Vaudemont. - 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“A silver river small 
In sweet accénts 
lts music vents ;— 
The warbling virgfmal 
To which the merry birds do sing, 
Timéd with stops of gold the silver string.” 


Oxz evening, several weeks after the 
events just commemorated, a stranger, 
leading in his hand a young child, 
entered the church-yard of H——. 
The sun had not long set, and the 
short twilight of deepening summer 

igned in the tranquil skies; you 
might still hear from the trees above 
the graves the chirp of some joyous 
bird ;—-what cared he, the denizen of 
the skies, forthe dead that slept below? 
—what did he value save the green- 
mess and repose of the spot,—to him 
alike, the garden or the grave! As 
the man and the child passed, the 
robin, scarcely scared by their tread 
from the long grass beside one of the 
mounds, looked at them with its 
bright, blithe eye. It was a famous 
spot for the robin—the old church- 
yard! That domestic bird — “the 
friend of man,” as it has been called 
by the poets—found a jolly supper 
among the worms! 

The stranger, on reaching the 
middle of the sacred ground, paused 
and looked round him wistfully. He 
then approached, slowly and hesita- 
tingly, an oblong tablet, on which 
were graven, in letters yet fresh and 
new, these words :— 

TO THE 
MEMORY OF ONE CALUNNIATED AND WRONGED, 


THIS BURLAL-STONE 18 DEDICATED 
BY HER BON, 


Such, with the addition of the dates 
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of birth and death, was the tablet 
which Philip Morton had directed to 
be placed over his mother's bones; 
and around it was set a simple palisade, 
which defended it from the tread of 
the children, who sometimes, in de- 
fiance of the beadle, played over the 
dust of the former race. 

“‘ Thy son!” muttered the stranger, 
while the child stood quietly by his 
side, pleased by the trecs, the grass, 
the song of the birds, and recking 
not af grief or death,—* thy son !— 
but not thy favoured son—thy dar- 
ling—thy youngest born; on what 
spot of earth do thine eyes look down 
on him? Surely in heaven thy love 
has preserved the one whom on earth 
thou didst most cherish, from the 
sufferings and the trials that have 
visited the less-favoured outcast. Oh, 
mother—mother!—it was not his 
crime—not Philip’s—that he did not 
fulfil to the last the trust bequeathed 
to him! Happier, perhaps, as it is! 
And, oh! if thy memory be graven as 
deeply in my brother's heart as my 
own, how often will it warn and save 
him! That memory !—it has been to 
me the angel of my life! To thee— 
to thee, even in death, I owe it, if, 
though erring, I am not criminal,—if 
I have lived with the lepers, and am 
still undefiled!” His lips then were 
silent—not his heart! 

After a few minutes thus consumed 
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ke turned to the child, and said,’ nised, as if by an instinct rather than 
gently ond im a tremulous voice,—_ by an effort of the memory, the person 
“Fanny, you have been taught to te whom he was bonnd. 

pray—you will live near this spot,— | He walked slowly towards him; 
will you come sometimes here and ' but Fanny abruptly left his side, lured 
pray that you may grow up good and | , by a moth that flitted duskily over 
innocent, and become a blessmg to ‘the graves. 

- those who love you?” “ Your name, sir, I think, is Simen 

“* Will papa ever come to hear me , Gawtrey?” said Morton. “I have come 

y?” ito England in quest of you.’ 

That sad and unconscious question! “ Of me?” said the ‘old man, half 
went to the heart of Morton. The rising, and his eyes, now completely 
ehild could not comprehend death.’ blind, rolled vacantly over Morton’s 
He had sought to explain it, but she ' person,—“ Of me ?—for what !— Who 


head been accustomed to consider her 
protector dead when he was absent 
from her, and she still insisted that 
he must come again to life. And that | 


‘are you ?—I don’t know your voice !” 


“ ¥ come to you from your son!” 
“ Myson!” exclaimed the old man, 
with great vehemence,—“ the repro- 


man of turbulence and crime, who had | bate!—the dishonoured!—the in- 


passed unrepentant, unabsolved, from 
sin to judgment: it was an awful 
question — “If he should hear her 
pray ¢” 

“ Yes!” said he, after a pause,— 
“yes, Fanny, there is a Father who 
wil hear yeu pray; and pray to Him 
to be merciful to those who have been 
kind to you. Fanny, you and I may 
never meet again !” 

“ Are you going todie too? Méchant, 
every one dies to Fanny!” and, clinging 
te him endearingly, she put up her 
lips to kiss him. He took her in his 
arms; and, as a tear fell upon her 
rosy cheek, she said, “Don't cry, 
brother, for I love you.” 

“Do you, dear Fanny? Then, for 
my sake, when you come to this place, 
if any one will give you a few flowers, 
scatter them on that stone. And now 
we will go to one whom you must 
love also, and to whom, as I have 
told you, he sends you; he whe 
Come!” 

As he thus spoke, and placed Fanny 
again on the ground, he was startled 
to see, precisely on the spot where he 
had seen before the like apparition— 
on te same spot where the father 
had cursed the son, the motionless 
form of an old man. Morten recog- 


famous !—the accursed— 

“ Hush! you revile the dead |” 

“ Dead!” muttered the wretched 
father, tottering back to the seat ke 
had quitted,—“ dead!” and the sound 
of his voice was so full of anguish, 
that the dog at his fect, which Morton 
had not hitherto perceived, echoed it 
with a dismal ery, that recalled to 
Philip the awful day in which he had 
seen the son quit the father for the 
last time on earth. 

The sound brought Fanny to the 
spot; and, with a laugh of delight, 
which made to it a strange contrast, 
she threw herself on the grass beside 
the dog and sought to entice it to 
play. So there, in that place of death, 
were knit together the four links in | 
the Great Chain ;—lusty and blooming 
life—desolate and doting age —in- 
fancy, yet scarce conscious of a soul— 
and the dumb brute, that has no 
warrant of a Hereafter | 

“ Dead !—dead !” repeated the ofd 
man, covering his sightless balls with 
his withered hands. “ Poor William !” 

“ He remembered you to the last, 
He bade me seek you out—he bade 
me replace the guilty son with a thing 
pure and innocent, ae he had been 
had he died in his cradle —a child to 
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comfort your old age! Kneel, Fanny, | reccive and treasure this sacred and 
I have found you a father who will; last deposit bequeathed to you by 
cherish you—(oh! you will, sir, will | your unhappy son, I will bring my 
you not?)—as he whom you may see charge to you to-morrow, and we will 


no more!” 
There was something in Morton’s 
voice so solemn, that it awed and 


then, more calmly than we can now, 
talk over the past.” 
“ You do not answer my question,” 


touched both the old man and the/| said Simon, passionately; ‘answer 


infant; and Fanny, creeping to the | 
protector thus assigned to her, and 


putting her little hands confidingly 
on his knees, said,— 

“Fanny will love you if papa 
wished it. Kiss Fanny.” 

“ Ts it his child—his!” said the blind 
man, sobbing. ‘Come to my heart; 
here—here! O God, forgive me!” 


Morton did not think it right at) 
that moment to undeceive him with | 


regard to the poor child’s true con- 
nexion with the deceased; and he 
waited in silence till Simon, after a 
burst of passionate grief and tender- 
ness, rose, and, still clasping the child 
to his breast, said,— 

“Sir, forgive me!—I am a very 
weak old man—I have many thanks 
to give—I have much too, to learn. 
My poor son! he did not die in want, 
—did he?” 

The particulars of Gawtrey’s fate, 
with his real name and the various 
aliases he had assumed, had appeared 
in the French journals, and been par- 
tially copied into the English; and 
Morton had expected to have been 
gaved the painful narrative of that 
fearful death ; but the utter seclusion 
of the old man, his infirmity, and his 
estranged habits, had shut him out 
from the intelligence that it now de- 
volved on Philip to communicate. 
Morton hesitated a little before he 
answered,— 

“It is late now; you are not yet 
prepared to receive this poor infant at 
your home, nor to hear the details I 
have to state. I arrived in England 
but today. I shall lodge in the 
neighbourhood, for it is dear to me. 
If I may feel sure, then, that you will 


that, and I will wait for the rest. 
They call me a miser! Did I send 
out my only child to starve? Answer 
that!” 

“Be comforted. He did not die in 
want; and he has even Icft some 
little fortune for Fanny, which I was 
to place in your hands.” 

‘And he thought to bribe the old 
miser to be human! Well—well— 
well! I will go home.” 

‘Lean on me!” 

The dog leapt playfully on his 
master as the latter rose, and Fanny 
slid from Simon’s arms to curess and 
talk to the animal in her own way. 
As they slowly passed through the 
churchyard, Simon muttered incohe- 
rently to himself for several paces, 
and Morton would not disturb, since 
he could not comfort, him. 

At last, he said abruptly,—‘ Did 
my son repent ?” 

“I hope,” answered Morton, eva- 
sively, “ that, had his life been spared, 
he would have amended !” 

“Tush, sir!—I am past seventy; 
we repent !—we never amend!” And 
Simon again sunk into his own dim 
and disconnected reveries. 

At length they arrived at the blind 
man’s house. The door wus opened 
to them by an old woman of dis- 
agreeable and sinister aspect, dressed 
out much too gaily for the station of 
a servant, though such was her reputed 
capacity; but the miser’s affliction’ 
saved her from the chance of his com- 
ment on her extravagance. As she 
stood in the door-way with a candle in 
her hand, she scanned curiously, and 
with no welcoming eye, her master’s 
companions. 
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no right to hesitate. And wasit not 
a sort of atonement to any faults the 
son might have committed against 
the parent, to place by the old man’s 
hearth so sweet a charge ? 

The strange and peculiar mind’ 

“Hey-day! sir! Whom have we and character of Fanny made him, 
got here?” _ however, yet more anxious than other- 

*QOne,” said Simon, sternly, “whom ! wise he might have been. She cer- 
you will treat with respect. He brings | tainly deserved not the harsh name 
me a blensing to lighten my loss. One of imbecile or idiot, but she was dif- 
harsh word to this child, and you quit ferent from all other children; sho felt 


“ Mrs. Boxer, my son is dead !” said | 
Simon, in a hollow voice. 
And a good thing it is, then, 
sir!” 
‘ For shame, woman!” said Morton, 
indignantly. 


my house!” 

The woman looked perfectly thun- 
derstruck ; but, recovering hersclf, she 
said, whiningly,— 

“T! a harsh word to anything my 
dear, kind master cares for. And, 
Lord, what a sweet pretty creature it 
is! Come here, my dear!” 

But Fanny shrunk back, and would 
not let go Philip’s hand. 

“‘To-morrow, then,” said Morton ; 
and he was turning away, when a 
sudden thought seemed to cross the 
old man,— 

“Stay, sir,—stay! I—I—did my 
son say I was rich? Iam very, very 
poor—nothing in the house, or I should 
have been robbed long ago!” 

« Your son told me to bring money, 
not to ask for it!” 

‘“‘ Ask for it! No; but,” added the 
old man, and a gleam of cunning in- 
tolligence shot over his face,—“ but he 
had got into a bad set. Ask !—No! 
—Put up the door-chain, Mrs. Boxer!” 

It was with doubt and misgivings 
that Morton, the next day, consigned 
the child, who had already nestled 
herself into the warmest core of hif 
heart, to the care of Simon. Nothing 
short of that superstitious respect, 
which all men owe to the wishes of 
the dead, would have made him select 
for her that asylum; for Fate had 
now, in brightening his own pros- 
pects, given him an alternative in the 
benevolence of Madame de Merville. 
But Gawtrey had been so earnest on 
the subject, that he felt as if he had 


more acutely than most of her age, 
but she could not be taught to reason. 
There was something either oblique 
\or deficient in her intellect, which” 
| justified the mos} melancholy appre- 
‘hensions; yet often, when some dis- 
ordered, incokerent, inexplicable train 
of ideas most saddened the listener, 
it would be followed by fancies so 
exquisite in their strangeness, or feel- 
ings so endearing in their tenderness, 
that suddenly she seemed as much 
above, as before she secmed below, the 
ordinary measure of infant compre- 
hension. She was like a creature to 
which Nature, in some cruel but bright 
caprice, has given all that belongs to 
poetry, but denied all that belongs to 
the common understanding necessary 
to mankind ; or, as a fairy changeling, 
not, indeed, according to the vulgar 
superstition, malignant and deformed, 
but lovelier than the children of men, 
and haunted by dim and struggling 
associations of a gentler and fairer 
being, yet wholly incapable to learn 
the dry and hard elements which 
make up the knowledge of actual 
life. 

Morton, as well as he could, sought 
to explain to Simon the peculiarities 
in Fanny's mental constitution. He 
urged on him the necessity of pro- 
viding for her careful instruction, and 
Simon promised to send her to the 
best school the neighbourhood could 
afford ; but, as the old man spoke, he 
dwelt so much on the supposed fact 
that Fanny was William's daughter, 


and with his remorse, or affection, 
there ran so interwoven a thread of 
selfishness and avarice, that Morton 
thonght it would be dangerous to his 
interest in the child to undeceive his 
error. He, therefore,—perhaps ex- 
cusably enough,—remained silent on 
that subject. 

Gawtrey had placed with the su- 
perior of the convent, together with 
an order to give up the child to any 
one who should demand her in his 
true name, which he confided to the 
superior, a sum of nearly 300/., which 
he solemnly swore had been honestly 
obtained, und which, in all his shifts 
and adversitica, he had never allowed 
himself to touch. ° This sum, with 
the trifling deduction made for arrears 
due to the convent, Morton now placed 
in Simon’s hands. The old man 
clutched the money, which was for 
the most in French gold, with a con- 
vulsive gripe; and then, as if ashamed 
of the impulse, said, — 

“ But you, sir,—will any sum—that 
is, any reasonable sum—be of use to 

u?” 

“No! and if it were, it is neither 
yours nor mine—it is hers. Save 
it for her, and add to it what you can.” 

While this conversation took place, 
Fanny had been consigned to the 
care of Mrs. Boxer, and Philip now 
rose to see and bid her farewell before 
he departed 

“T may come again to visit you, 
Mr. Gawtrey ; and I pray Heaven to 
find that you and Fanny have been a 
mutual blessing to each other. Oh, 
remember how your son loved her e 

“He had a good heart in oe 


all his sins. Poor William! 
on. 

Philip Merten heard, and his lip 
enrled with a sad and a just disdain. 

Tf, when at the age of nin 
William Gawtney had ‘quitted iia 
father’s roof, the father had then ro- 
membered that the .son’s heart was 
good,—the sen bad been alive still, an 
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honest and a happy man. Do ye not 
laugh, O ye all-listening Fiends ! when 
men praise those dead whose virtues’ 
they discovered not when alive? It 
takes much marble to build the sepul- 
chre—how little of lath and plaster 
would have repaired the garret ! 

On turning into a small room ad- 
joining the parlour in which Gawtrey 
sat, Morton found Fanny standing 
gloomily by a dull, soot-grimed win- 
dow, which looked out on the dead 
walls of a small yard. Mrs. Boxer, 
seated by a table, was employed in 
trimmifg a cap, and putting ques- 
tions to Fanny in that falsetio voice 
of endcarment in which people not 
used to children are apt to address 
them. 

“And so, my dear, they've never 
taught you to read or write? You've 
been sadly neglected, poor thing !” 

“We must do our best to supply 
the deficiency,” said Morton, as he 
entered. 

“ Bless me, sir, is that you?” and 
the gouvernante bustled up and 
dropped a low courtesy; for Morton, 
dressed then in the garb of a gentle- 
man, was of a mien and person calcu- 
lated to strike the gaze of the vulgar. 

“Ah, brother!” cried Fanny, for 
by that name he had tanght to 
call him; and she flew to his =: 4 
“Come away—it’s ugly here—it 
makes me cold.” 

“My child, I told you, you must 
stay; but I shall hope to see you again 
some day. Will you not be kind to 
this poor creature, ma'am? Forgive 
me, if I offended you last night, and 
favour me by accepting this to show 
d that we are friends.” As he spoke, 
he slid his purse into the woman's 
hand. “I shall feel ever grateful for 
whatever you can do for Fanny.” 

“fanny wants nothing from any 
one else ; Fanny wants her brother.” 

“ Sweet child! I fear she don't take 
to me. Will you like me, Miss Fanny!” 

“No! get alone!” 
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‘Fie, Fanny /—you remember you 
did not take to me at first. But she 
is so affectionate, ma'am; she never 
forrets a kindness.” 

“T will do all I can to please her, 
sir. And so'she is really master's 
grandchild?” The woman fixed her 
eyes, as she spoke, so intently on 
Morton, that he felt embarrassed, and 
busied himself, without aaswering, in 
caressing and soothing Fanny, who 
now seemed to awake to the affliction 
about to visit her; for though she did 
not weep—she very rarely wept— ber 
slight frame trembled—her eyes closed 
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i dog failed to win her notice. If she 
i was told to do anything, she stared 


vacantly, and atirred not. She 
evinced, however, a kind of dumb 
regard to the old blind man; she 
would creep to his knees, and sit 
there for hours, seldom answering 
when he addressed her; but uneasy, 
anxious, and restless, if he left her. 
“Will you die too?” she asked 
once; the old man understood her 
not, and she did not try to explain. 
Early one morning, some days after 
Morton was gone, they missed her: 
she was not in the house, nor the dull 


—her cheeks, even her lips, were white ' yard where she was sometimes dis- 
—and her delicate hands were clasped | misscd and told to play—told in vain. : 
tightly round the neck of the one) In great alarm, the old man accused 
about to abandon her to strange} Mrs. Boxer of having spirited her 
breasts. | away ; and threatened and stormed 

Morton was greatly moved. “One so loudly, that the woman, against 
kiss, Fanny! and do not forget mej her will, went forth to the search. 


when we meet arain.” 


cheek, but the lips were cold. He 


put her down gently ; she stood mute | 


and passive, 


| At last, she found the child in the 
The child presscd her lips to his_ 


churchyard, standing wistfully beside 
a tomb. 
“What do you here, you little 


plague?” said Mrs. Boxer, rudely 


“Remember that he wished me to | seizing her by the arm. 


leave you here,” whispered Morton, 
using an argument that never failed. 
“We must obey him: and so—God 
bless you, Fanny !” 


“This is the way they will both 
come back some day! I dreamt so!” 
“Tfever I catch you here again!” 
said the housekeeper; and, wiping 


He rose and retreated to the door ;| her brow with one hand, she struck 


the child unclosed her eyes, and gazed 


at him with a strained, painful, im- 
ploring gaze: her lips moved, but 
she did not speak. Morton could not 
bear that silent woe. He sought to 
smile on her coneolingly; but the 
smile would not come. He closed 
the door, and hurried from the house. 

From that day Fanny settled into 
a kind of dreary, inanimate stupor, 
which resembled that of the somnam- 
bulist whom the magnetiser forgets 
to waken. Hitherto, with all the 
eccentricities or deficiencies of her 
mind, had mingled a wild and airy 
gaicty. That was vanished. She 
spoke Httle—she never played—no 
toys could jure her—ever the poor 


the child with the other. Fanny had 
never been struck before. She re- 
coiled in terror and amazement; and, 
for the first time since her arrival, 
burst into tears. e 

‘Come—come, no crying! and if 
you tell master, I’ll beat you within 
an inch of your life!” So saying, she 
caught Fanny in her arms ; and, walk- 
ing about, scolding and menacing, 
till she had frightened back the child's 
tears, she returned triumphantly to the 
house, and, bursting into the parlour, 
exclaimed, “ Here's the little darling, 
sir!” 

When old Simon fearned where the 
child had been found, he was glad: 
for it was his constant habit, when: 
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ever the evening was fine, to glide. 


out to that churchyard—his dog his 
guide—and sit on his one favourite 
spot opposite the setting sun. This, 
not so much for the sanctity of the 
place, or the meditations it might 
inspire, as because it was the nearest, 
the safest, and the loneliest spot, in 
the neighbourhood of his home, where 
the blind man could inhale the air, 
and bask in the light of heaven. 
Hitherto, thinking it sad for the 
child, he had never taken her with 
him: indeed, at the hour of his 
monotonous excursion, she had. gene- 
rally been banished to bed. Now 
she was permitted to accompany him ; 
and the old man and the infant would 
sit there side by side, as Age and 
Infancy rested side by side in the 
graves below. The first symptom of 
childlike interest and curiosity that 
Fanny betrayed was awakened by the 
affliction of her protector. One even- 
ing, as they thus sat, she made him 
explain what the desolation of blind- 
ness is. She seemed to comprehend 
him, though he did not seek to adapt 
his complaints to her understanding. 

‘‘Fanny knows,” said she, touch- 
ingly ; “for she, too, is blind here ;' 
and she pressed her hands to her 
temples. 

Notwithstanding her silence and 
strange ways, and although he could 
not sce the exquisite loveliness which 
Nature, as in remorseful pity, had 
lavisheg on her outward form, Simon 
soon learned to love her better than 
he had ever loved yet: for they 
most cold to the child are often do- 
tards to the grandchild. For her 
even his avarice slept. Dainties, 
never before known at his sparing 
board, were ordered to tempt her 
appetite ;— toy-shops ransacked to 
amuse her indolence. He was long, 
however, before he could prevail on 
himeelf to fulfil his promise to Morton, 
and rob himself of her presence. At 
length, however, wearied with Mrs. 
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Boxer's lamentations at her ignorance, 
and alarmed himeelf at some evidences 
of helplessness, which made him dread 
to think what her future might be 
when left alone in life, he placed her 
at a day-school in the suburb. Here 
Fanny, for a considerable time, jysti- 
fied the harshest assertions of her 
stupidity. She could not even keep 
her eyes two minutes together on the 
page from which she was to learn 
the mysteries of reading; months 
passed before she mastered the alpha- 
bet, and, a month after, she had again 
forgot it, and the labour was renewed. 
The only thing in which she showed 
ability, if so it might be called, was 
in the use of the needle. The sisters 
of the convent had already taught 
her many pretty devices in this art, 
and when she found that at the school 
they were admired——that she was 
praised instead of blamed—her vanity 
was pleased, and she learned so rea- 
dily all that they could teach in this 
not unprofitable accomplishment, that 
Mrs. Boxer slyly and secretly turned 
her tasks to account, and made a 
weekly perquisite of the poor pupil's 
industry. Another faculty she pos 
sessed, in common with persons 
usually deficient, and with the lower 
species, — viz. & most accurate and 
faithful recollection of places. At 
first, Mrs. Boxer had been duly sent 
morning, noon, and evening, to take 
her to, or bring her from, the school ; 
but this was so great a grievance to 
Simon’s solitary superintendent, and 
Fanny coaxed the old man so endear- 
ingly to allow her to go and return 
alone, that the attendance, unwelcome 
to both, was waved. Fanny exulted 
in this liberty; and she never, in 
going or in returning, missed i 

through the burial-ground, and gazing 
wistfully at the tomb from which she 
yet believed Morton would one day 
reappear. With his memory, she che- 
rished also that of her earlier and 
more guilty protector; but they were 
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separate feelings, which she distin- 
guished in her own way,— 

.“~ Papa had given her up. She 
knew that he would not have sent her 
away, far—far over the great water, if 
he had meant to see Fanny again ; 
but her brother was forced to leave 
her—he would come to life one day, 
and then they should live together !” 

One day, towards the end of autumn, 
as her schoolmistress, a good woman 
on the whole, but who had not yet 
had the wit to discover by what chords 
to tune the instrument, over which 
80 wearily she drew her unskilful 
hand—one day, we say, the school- 
mistress happened to he dressed for a 
christening party to which she was 
invited in the suburb; and, accord- 
ingly, after the morning lessons, the 
pupils were to be dismissed to a holi- 

*day. As Fanny now came last, with 
the hopeless spelling-book, she stop- 
ped suddenly short, and her eyes 
rested with avidity upon a large 
houquet of exotic flowers, with which 
the good lady had enlivened the centre 
of the parted kerchief, whose yellow 
gauze modestly veiled that tender 
section of female beauty which poets 
have likened to hills of snow —a 
chilling simile! It was then autumn ; 
and field, and even garden flowers 
were growing rare. 

“Will you give me one or those 
flowers!” said Fanny, dropping her 
book. 

“One of these flowers, child! 
why?” 

Fanny did not answer; but one of 
the elder and cleverer girls said, — 

“Oh ! she comes from France, you 
know, ma’am, and the Roman Catho- 
lics put flowers, and ribands, and 
‘things, over the graves; you recollect, 
ma'am, we were reading yesterday 
about Pére-la-Chaise ?” 

“Well! what then?” 

“ And Miss Fanny will do any kind 
rbd! for us if we will give her 
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“ My brother told me where to put 
them ;—but these pretty flowers, . 
never had any like them; they may 
bring him back again! Ill be so 
good if you'll give me one,—only 
one !” 

“Will you learn your lesson if I 
do, Fanny?” 

“Oh! yes! Wait a moment!” 

And Fanny stole back to her desk, 
put the hateful book resolutely before 
her, pressed both hands tightly on 
her temples,—Zureka / the chord was 
touched; and Fanny marched in 
triumph through half a column of 
hostile double-syllables ! 

From that day the schoolmistress 
knew how to stimulate her, and 
Fanny learned to read: her path to 
knowledge thus literally strewn with 
flowers ! Catherine, thy children were 
far off, and thy grave looked gay ! 

It naturally happened that those 
short and simple rhymes, often sacred, 
which are repeated in schools as helps 
to memory, made a part of her stu- 
dies ; and no sooner had the sound of 
verse struck upon her fancy than it 
scemed to confuse and agitate anew 
all her senses. It was like the music 
of some breeze, to which dance and 
tremble all the young leaves of a wild 
plant. Even when at the convent 
she had been fond of repeating the 
infant rhymes with which they had 
sought to lull, or to amuse her, but 
now the taste was more strongly de- 
veloped. She confounded, however, 
in meaningless and motley disorder, 
the various snatches of song that came 
to her ear, weaving them together in 
some form which she understood, but 
which was jargon to all others; and 
often, as she went alone through the 
green lanes or the bustling streets, 
the passenger would turn in pity and 
fear to hear her half chant— half 
murmur—ditties that seemed to suit 
only a wandering and unsettled ima- 
gination, And as Mrs. Boxer, in her 
visits to the various 2 ‘the 
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suburb, took care to bemoan her hard 
fate in attending to a creature so evi- 
dently moon-stricken, it was no won- 
der that the manner and habits of 
the child, coupled with that strange 
predilection to haunt the  burial- 
ground, which is not uncommon with 
persons of weak and disordered intel- 
lect, confirmed the character thus 
given to her. 

So, as she tripped gaily an:l lightly 
along the thoroughfares, the children 
would druw aside from her path, 
and whisper, with superstitious fear 
minzled with contempt,—“ It's the 
idiot girl !"—Idiot !—how much more 
of heaven’s light was there in that 
cloud than in the rushlights that, 
flickering in sordid chambers, shed 
on dull things the dull ray—estcem- 
ing themselves as stars ! 

Months—years passed—Fanny was 
thirteen, when there dawned a new 
era to her existence. Mrs. Boxer had 
never got over her first grudge to 
Fanny. Her treatment of the poor 
girl was always harsh, and sometimes 
crue]. But Fanny did not complain ; 
and as Mrs. Boxcr’s manncr to her 
before Simon was invariably cringing 
and caressing, the old man never 
guessed the hardships his supposed 
grandchild underwent. There had 
been scandal some vears back in the 
suburb about the relative connexion 
of the master and the housekeeper ; 
and the flaunting dress of the latter, 
something bold in her regard, and 
certain whispers that her youth had 
not been vowed to Vesta, confirined 
the suspicion. The only reason why 
we do not feel sure that the rumour 
was falac is this,—Simon Gawtrey bad 
been so hard on the early follies ef his 
son! Certainly, at all events, the 
woman had erercised great influence 
over the mixer before the arrival of 
Fanny, and she had done much to 
ateel his selfishness against the ilt- 
fated William. And, as certainly, sie 
had fally calculated on saccecding to 
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the savings, whatever they might be, 
of the miser, whenever Providence 
should be pleased to terminate his 
days. She knew that Simon had, 
many years back, made his will in her 
favour; she knew that he had not 
altered that will: she believed, there- 
fore, that in spite of all his love for 
Fanny, he loved his gold so much 
more, that he could not accustom 
himself to the thought of bequeathing 
it to hands tvo helpless to guard the 
treasure. This had in some measure 
reconciled the housekeeper to the 
intruder; whom, nevertheless, she 
hated as a dog hates another dog, not 
only for taking his bone, but for look- 
ing at it. 

But suddenly Simon fell ill. His 
age made it probable he would die. 
He took to his bed—his breathing © 
grew fainter and fuinter—he seemed 
dead. Fanny, all unconscious, sat by 
his bedside as naual, holding her breath 
not to waken him. Mrs. Boxer flew 
to the bureau—she unlocked it—she 
could not find the will; but she found 
three bags of bright old guineas: the 
sight charmed her. She tumbled 
them forth on the distained green 
cloth of the bureau—she began to 
count them; and at that moment, 
the old man, as if there were a secret 
magnetism between himself and the 
guineas, woke from his trance, His 
blindness saved him the pain that 
might have been fatal, of seeing the 
nnhallowed profanation ; but he heard 
the chink of the metal. The very 
sound restored his strength. But 
the infirm are always cunning —he 
breathed not a suspicion. “ Mrs. 
Boxer,” said he, faintly, “I think I 
could take some broth.” Mrs. Boxer 
rosé in great dismay, gently reclosed 
the bureau, and ran down stairs for 
the broth. Simon took the occasion 
to question Fanny ; and no sooner had 
he learnt the operation of ‘the heir- 
expectant, than he bade the girl first 
beer the bureau and bring him the 
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key, and next run toa lawyer, (whose 
address he gave her,) and fetch him 
instantly. 

With a malignant smile the old 
man took the broth from his hand- 
maid,—“ Poor Boxer, you are a dis- 
interested creature,” said he, feebly ; 
“JT think you will grieve when I go.” 

Mrs. Boxer sobbed ; and before she 
had recovered, the lawyer entered. 
That day a new will was made; and 
the lawyer politely informed Mrs. 
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to bear the shock without danger ; and 
the delay naturally favoured Mra. 
Boxer's escape. 

Simon remained for some moments 
perfectly stunned and speechless when 
the news was broken to him. Fanny, 
in alarm at his increasing paleness, 
sprang to his breast. He pushed her 
away,— Go—-go—go, child,” he said ; 
8 | can’t feed you now. Leave me to 
starve.” 

“To starve!” said Fanny, wonder- 


Boxer that her services would be/ingly; and she stole away, and sat 
dispensed with the next morning, | hersclf down as if in deep thought. 
when he should bring a nurse to the | She then crept up to the lawyer 
house. Mrs. Boxer heard, and took |as he was about to Jeave the room, 
her resolution. As soon as Simon | after exhausting his stock of common- 
again fell asleep, she crept into the | place consolation ; and putting her 
room—led away Fanny—locked her; hand in his, whispered, “I want to 
up in her own cham)ber—returned— ; talk to you—this way :”—She led him 


searched for the key of the bureau, 
which she found at last under Simon’s 
pillow—possessed herself of all she 
could lay her hands on—and the next 
morning she had disappeared for ever! 
Simon's loss was greater than might ' 
have becn supposed ; for, except a 
trifling sum in the Savi ings’ Bank, he, 
like many other niisers, kept all he 
had, in notes or spevic, under his own 
lock and key. Jiis whole fortune, 
indeed, was far Jess than was sup- 
posed; for money does not make 
money unless it is put out to intercst, 
—and the miser cheated himself. 
Such portion as was in bank-notes 
Mrs. Boxer probably iiad the prudence 
to destroy; for those numbers which 


Simon could remember were never , 


traced; the gold, who could swear to ? 
Except the pittance in the Savings’ 
Bank, and whatever might be the 
paltry worth of the house he rented, 
the father who had enriched the me- 
nial to exile the son was a beggar in 
his dotage. This news, however, was 
carefully concealed from him by the 
advice of the doctor, whom, on his 
own responsibility, the law yer intro- 
duced, till he had recovered sufficiently 


throws h the passage into the open 
air. ‘‘Tell me,” she said, “when poor 
people try not to starve, don’t they 
work ?” 

“ My dear, yes.” 

“ For rich. people buy poor peoplo’s 


work ?” 


“ Certainly, my dear; to be sure.” 

“Very well. Mrs. Boxer used to 
sell my work. Fanny will feed grand- 
papa! Go and tell him never to say 
‘starve ’ again.” 

The good-natured lawyer was moved, 
—“Can you work, indeed, my poor 
girl? Well, put on your bonnet, and 
come and talk to my wife.” 

And that was the new era in Fanny's 
existence! Her schooling was stopped. 
But now life schooled her. Necessity 
ripened her intellect. And many a 
hard eye moistened,—as seeing her 
glide with her little basket of fancy 
work along the streets, still murmur- 
ing her happy and birdlike snatches 
of unconnected song—men and chil- 
dren alike said with respect, in which 
there was now no contempt, “ It’s the 
idiot girl who supports her blind 
grandfather !” 

They called her idiot still! .- 
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BOOK Iv. 


¥ Gin gu einem grofen Meere 
Trieh mich feiner Weller Spiel ; 
Bor mic Liegt’s in weiter eere, 
Raker bin ic nicht bem Biel.” 


Scuirtzer: Der Pilgrum. 


BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER L 


‘ Oh, that sweet gleam of sunshine on the lake!” 


Ir, reader, you have ever looked 
through a solar microscope at the 
monsters in a drop of water, perhaps 
you have wondcred to yourself how 
things so terrible have been hitherto 
unknown to you—you have felt a 
loathing at the limpid element you 
hitherto deemed so pure—you have 
half fancied that you would cease to 
be a water-drinker ; yet, the next day 
you have forgotten the grim life that 
started before you, with ita countless 
shapes, in that teeming globule; and, 
if so tempted by your thirst, you have 
not shrunk from the lying crystal, 


Wuson's City of the Plague. 


|such things be? I never dreamed of 


this before! I thought what was 
invisible to me was non-existent in 
itself—I will remember this dread 
experiment.” The next day the ex- 
periment is forgotten.—The Chemist 
may purify the Globule—can Science 
make pure the World? 

Turn we now to the pleasant sur- 
face, seen in the whole, broad and fair 
to the common eye. Who would judge 
well of God’s great designs, if he could 
look on no drop pendent from the 
rose-tree, or sparkling in the sun, 
without the help of his solar micro- 


although myriads of the horrible Un- |,scope? 


seen are mangling, devouring, gorging 
each other, in the liquid you so tran- 
quilly imbibe; eo is it with that 
ancestral and master element called 
Life. Lapped in your sleek comforts, 
and lolling on the sofa of your patent 
conscience—when, perhaps for the 
first time, you look through the glass 
of science upon one ghastly globule in 
thd waters that heave around, that 
fill up, with their succulence, the 
pores of earth, that moisten every 
atom subject to your eyes, or handled 
by your touch—you are startled and 
Gismayed ; you say, mentally, “ Can 


It is ten years after the night on 
which William Gawtrey perished :—I 
transport you, reader, to the fairest 
scenes in England,— scenes donse- 
crated, by the only trae pastoral poetry 
we have known, to Contemplation and 
Repose. 

Autumn had begun to tinge the 
foliage on the banks of Winander- 
mere. It had been a summer of un- 
usual warmth and beauty ; and if that 
year you had visite the English lakes, 
you might, from time to time, amidut 
the groups of happy idlers you em- 
countered, have singled out two pew 
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pons for interest, or, perhaps, for envy. 
Two who might have seemed to you 
in peculiar harmony with those serene 
and soft retreats, both young—both 
beautiful. Lovers you would have 
guessed them to be; but such lovers 
as Fletcher might have placed under 
the care of his “ Holy Shepherdess ”— 
forms that might have reclined by 


"*The Virtuous well, about whose flowery 
banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their 
rounds 
By the pale moonshine.” 


For in the love of those persons there 
seemed s purity and innocence that 
suited well their youth and the cha- 
racter of their beauty. Perhaps, in- 
deed, on the girl’s side, love sprung 
rather from those affections which the 
spring of life throws upward to the 
surface, as the spring of earth does its 
lowers, than from that concentrated 
and deep absorption of sélf.in self, 
which alone promises endurance and 
devotion, and of which first love, or 
rather the first fancy, is often less 
susceptible than that which grows 
out of the more thoughtful fondness 
of maturer years. Yet he, the lover, 
was of so rare and singular a beauty, 
that he might well seem calculated to 
awaken, to the utmost, the love which 
wins the heart through the eyes. 

But to begin at the beginning. A 
lady of fashion had, in the autumn 
previous to the year on which our 
narrative re-opens, taken, with her 
daughter, a girl then of about eigh- 
teen, the tour of the English lakes. 
Charmed by the beauty of Winander- 
mere, and finding one of the most 
commodious villas on its banks to be 
fet, they had remained there all the 
winter. In the early spring a severe 
illneas had seized the elder lady, and 
finding herself, as she slowly reco- 
vered, unfit for the gaieties of a Lon- 
don season, nor unwilling, perhaps,— 
for she had been a beauty in her day 
==) noatpone for another yeer the 
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début of her daughter, she had con- 
tinued her sojourn, with short inter- 
vals of absence, for a whole year. Her 
husband, a busy man of the world, 
with occupation in London, and fine 
estates in the country, joined them 
only occasionally, glad to escape the 
still beauty of landscapes, which 
brought him no rental, and therefore 
afforded no charm to his eye. 

In the first month of their arrival 
at Winandermere, the mother and 
daughter had made an eventful ac- 
quaintance in the following manner, 

Onc evening, as they were walking 
on their lawn, which sloped to the 
lake, they heard the sound of a flute, 
played with a skill so exquisite as to 
draw them, surprised and spell-bound, 
to the banks. The musician was a 
young man, in a boat, which he had 
moored beneath the trees of their 
demesne. He was alone, or, rather, 
he had one companion, in a large 
Newfoundland dog, that sat watchful 
at the helm of the boat, and appeared 
to enjoy the music as much as his 
master. As the ladies approached 
the spot, the dog growled, and the 
young man ceased, though without 
seeing the fair causes of his com- 
panion’s displeasure. The sun, then 
setting, shone full on his countenance 
as he looked round; and that coun- 
tenance was one that might have 
haunted the nymphs of Delos; the 
face of Apollo, not as the hero, but 
the shepherd—not of the bow, but of 
the lute—not the Python-slayer, but 
the young dreamer by shady places— 
he whom the sculptor has portrayed 
leaning idly against the tree— the 
boy-god whose home is yet on earth, 
and to whom the Oracle and the 
Spheres are still unknown. ) 

At that moment the dog leaped 
from the boat, and the elder lady 
uttered a faint cry of alarm, which, 
directing the attention of the mu- 
sician, brought: him also ashore. He 
ealled off his dog. and anolostsad. 
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with a not ungraceful mixture of dif- 
fidence and ease, for his intrusion. 
He was not aware the place was in- 
habited—it was a favourite haunt of 
his—he lived near. The elder lady 
was pleased with his address, and 
struck with his appearance. There 
was, indeed, in his manner that inde- 
finable charm, which is more attrac- 
tive than mere personal appearance, 
and which can never be imitated or 
acquired. They parted, however, 
without establishing any formal ac- 
quaintance. A few days after, they 
met at dinner at a neighbouring 
house, and were introduced by name. 
That of the young man seemed strange 
to the ladies; not so theirs to him. 
He turned pale when he heard it, 
and remained silent and aloof the rest 
of the evening. They met again and 
often ; and for some weeks—nay, even 
for months—le appeared to avoid, as 
much as possible, the acquaintance so 
auspiciously begun ; but by little and 
little, the beauty of the younger lady 
seemed to gain ground on his diffi- 
dence or repugnance. Excursions 
among the neighbouring mountains 
threw them together, and at last he 
fairly surrendered himself to the charm 
he had at first determined to resist. 
This young man lived on the oppo- 
site side of the lake, in a quiet house- 
hold, of which he was the idol. His 
life had been one of almost monastic 
purity and repose; his tastes were 
accomplished, his character seemed 
soft and gentle; but beneath that 
calm exterior, flashes of passion—the 
nature of the poet, ardent and sensi- 
tive—would break forth at times. He 
had scarcely ever, since his earliest 
childhood, quitted those retreats; he 
knew nothing of the world, except in 
books—books of poetry and romance. 
Those with whom he lived—his rela- 
tions, an old bachelor, and the old 
bachelor’s sisters, old maids—seemed 
equally innocent and inexperienced. 
It was a family whom the rich re- 
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spected, and the poor loved—inoffen- 
sive, charitable, and well off. To 
whatever their easy fortune might be, 
he appeared the heir. The name of 
this young man was Charles Spencer; 
the ladies were Mrs. Beaufort, and 
Camilla her daughter. 

Mrs. Beaufort, though a shrewd 
woman, did not at first perceive any 
danger in the growing intimacy be- 
tween Camilla and the younger 
Spencer. Her daughter was not her 
favourite—not the object of her one 
thought or ambition. Her whole heart 
and soul were wrapped in her son 
Arthur, who lived principally abroad. 
Clever enough to be considered capa- 
ble, when he pleased, of achieving 
distinction, good-looking enough to 
be thought handsome by all who were 
on the qui vive for an advantageous 
match, good-natured enough to be 
popular with the society in which he 
lived, scattering to and fro money 
without limit—Arthur Beaufort, at 
the age of thirty, had established one 
of those brilliant and evanescent repu- 
tations, which, for a few years, reward 
the ambition of the fine gentleman, It 
was precisely the reputation that the 
mother could appreciate, and which 
even the more saving father secretly 
admired, while, ever respectable--ia 
phrase, Mr. Robert Beaufort seemed 
openly to regret it. This son was, I 
say, everything to them; they cared 
little, in comparison, for their daugh- 
ter. How could a daughter keep up 
the proud name of Beaufort? How- 
ever well she might marry, it was 
another house, not theirs, which her 
graces and beauty would adorn, More- 
over, the better she might marry, the 
greater her dowry would naturally be, 
—the dowry, to go out of the family! 
And Arthur, poor fellow! was so ex- 
travagant, that really he would want 
every sixpence. Such was the rea- 
soning of the father. The mother 
reasoned less upon the matter. Mrs. 
Beaufort, faded and meagre, in blonde 
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amd cachemere, was jealous of the 
charms of her daughter; and she her- 
self, growing sent. ry- 
‘mose as she advaneed in life, aa silly 
;women often do, had convinced her- 
‘self that Camilla was o girl of no 
* feeling. 

Miss Beaufort was, indeed, of a cha- 
racter singularly calm and placid; it 
was the character that charms men 
in proportion, perhaps, to their own 
strength and passion. She had been 
rigidly brought up—her affeetions had 
been very early chilled and subdued ; 
they moved, therefore, now, with ease, 
in the serene path of her duties. She 
held her parents, especially her father, 
iu reverential fear, and never dreamed 
of the possibility of resisting one of 
their wishes, much less their com- 
mands. Pious, kind, gentle, of a fine 
aad never-ruffied temper, Camilla, an 
admirable daughter, was likely to 
make no less admirable a wife; you 
might depend on her principles, if 
ever you could doubt her affection. 
Few giris were more calculated to in- 
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spire love. You would scarcely won- 
der at any folly, any madness, which 
even a wise man might commit for 
her sake. This did not depend on 
her beauty alone, though she was ex- 
tremely lovely rather than handsome, 
and of that style of lovcliness which 
is universally faseinating : the figure, 
especially as to the arms, throat, and 
bust, was exquisite; the mouth dim- 
pled ; the teeth dazzling; the eyes of 
that velvet softness which to look on 
is to love. But her charm was ina 
certain prettiness of manuer, an ex- 
ceeding innocence, mixed with the 
most captivating, beeause unconsci- 
ous, coquetry. With all this, there 
was a freshness, a joy, a virgin and 
bewitching candour in her voice, her 
laugh—you might almost say in her 
very movements. Such was Camilla 
Beaufort at thatage. Such she seemed 
to others. To her parents she was 
only a great girl rather in the way. 
To Mrs. Beaufort a rival, to Mr. Beau- 
fort an incumbrance on the property. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


* * * 


“Themoon «¢ 


faddening the solemn night, yet with that sadness 
Mingling the breath of undisturbed Peaco.” 


* % * 


Wiison : City of the Plague. 


“Tell me his fate. 


Say that he lives, or say that he is dead : 


But tell me—te!l me !— 
* .2 * 


* 2 # % 


I see him not—some cloud envelopes him.”— Ibid. 


Onz day (nearly a year after their first 
introduction) as with a party of friends 
Oamilla and Charles Spencer were 
riding through those wild and roman- 
tic scenes which lie between the sunny 
Winandermere and the dark and sul- 
len Wastwater, their conversation fell 
on topics more personal than it had 
hitherto done, for as yet, if they 
felt love, they had never spoken of 
it. 

The narrowness of the path allowed 
only two to ride abreast, and the two 
to whom I confine my description 
were the last of the little band. 

“ How I wish Arthur were here t” 
aaid Camilla; “1 am sure you would 
like him.” 

“Are you? He lives much in the 
world—the world of which I know 
nothing. Are we then characters to 
suit each other?” 

“He is the kindest—the best of 
human beings!” said Camilla, rather 
evasively, but with more warmth than 
usually dwelt in her soft and low 
voice. 

“Is he so kind?” returned Spencer, 
musingly. “Well, it may beso. And 
who would not be kind to you? Ah! 
it ia a beautiful connexion that of 
brother and sister—I never had a 
sister |" 


Camilla, in some surprise, and turning 

ter ingenuous eyes full on her com- 
panion. 

Spencer's colour rose—rore to his 
temples: his voice trembled as he 
answered “ No ;—no brother!” then, 
speaking in a rapid and burried tone, 
he continned, “My life has been a 
strange and lonely one. I am an 
orphan. I have mixed with few of 
my own age: my boyhood and youth 
have been spent in these scenes; my 
education such as Nature and books 
could bestow, with scarcely any guide 
or tutor save my guardian—the dear 
old man! Thus the world, the stir 
of citics, ambition, enterprise,—al? 
seem to me as things belonging to a 
distant land to which I shall never 
wander, Yet I have had my dreams, 
Miss Beaufort ; dreams of which these 
solitudes still form a part—but soli- 
tudes not unshared. And lately I 
have thought that those dreams might 
he prophetic. And you—do you love 
the world }” 

“J, like you, have scarcely tried it,” 
said Camilla, with a sweet laugh. “But 
I love the country better,—oh! far 
better than what little I have seen of 
towns, But for you,” she continued, 
with a charming hesitation, “a man: 
is so different frem us,—for you to 


_ “Have you then s brother?” asked, shrink from the world—yeu, 80 young: 
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and with talents too—nay, it is true ! 
— it seems to me strange.” 

“Tt may be so, but I cannot tell 
you what feelings of dread—what 
wague forebodings of terror seize 
me if I carry my thoughts beyond 
these retreats. Perhaps, my good 
guardian——” 

“Your uncle?” interrupted Camilla. 

“ Ay, my uacle—may have contri- 
buted to engender feelings, as you 
say, strange at my age; but still——” 

“ Still what !” 

*My earlier childhood,” continued 
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“Qur companions are far before 
us,” said she, turning away her face; 
“and see, the road is now smooth.” 
She quickened her horse’s pace as she 
said this; and Spencer, too new to 
women to interpret favourably her 
evasion of his words and looks, fell 
into a profound silence which lasted 
during the rest of their excursion. 

As towards the decline of day he 
bent his solitary way home, emotions 
and passions to which his life had 
hitherto been a stranger, and which, 
alas! he had vainly imagined a life so 


Spencer, breathing hard and turning | tranquil would everlastingly restrain, 
pale, “was not spent in the happy | swelled his heart. 
home I have now; it was passed ina| ‘Shedoesnotloveme,” hemuttered, 
premature ordeal of suffering and half aloud; “‘she will leave me, and 
pain. Its recollections have left wl what then will all the beauty of the 
dark shadow on my mind, and under ' landscape seem in my eyes? And 
that shadow lies every thought that, how dare I look up to her? Even if 
points towards the troublous and la- ‘her cold, vain mother—her father, 
bouring career of other men. But,”| the man, they say, of forms and 
he resumed after a pause, and in a scruples, were to consent, would they 
deep, earnest, almost solemn voice,— not question closely of my true birth 
f“but, after all, is this cowardice or and origin? And if the one blot were 
{ wisdom? I find no monotony—no overlooked, is there no other? Hie 
‘tedium in this quiet life. Is there| early habits and vices, is/—a bro- 
“mot a certain morality—a certain | ther’s—his unknown career terminat- 
-Yeligion in the spirit of a secluded ing at any day, perhaps, in shame, in 
* and country existence? In it we do crime, in exposure, in the gibbet,— 
‘mot know the evil passions which ; will they overlook this?” As he 
ambition, and strife are said to arouse. | spoke, he groaned aloud, and, as if 
"I never feel jealous or envious of other | impatient to escape himself, spurred 
kK men; I never know what it is to on his horse and rested not till he 
hate ; my boat, my horse, our garden, | reached the belt of trim and sober 
music, books, and, if I may dare to | evergreens thatsurrounded his hitherto 
say 80, the solemn gladness that comes ; happy home. 
from the hopes of another life,—these | Leaving his horse to find its way 
fill up every hour with thoughts and | to the stables, the young man passed 
pursuits, peaceful, happy, and without ! through rooms, which he found de- 
a cloud, till of late, when—when- — serted, to the lawn on the other side, 
‘*When what?” said Camilla, inno- which sloped to the smooth waters of 
cently. the lake. 
‘When I have longed, but did not § Here,seated under the one large tree 


dare to ask another, if to share such a 
lot would content her!” 

He bent, as he spoke, his soft blue 
eyes full upon the blushing face of 
her whom he addressed, and Camilla 
h 1f omil dnd h If ciehad 


that formed the pride of the lawn, over 
which it cast its shadow broad and 
far, he perceived his guardian poring 
idly over an oft-read book, one of 
those books of which literary dreamers 


ep ant ta wr: fin He liv fand- 
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booke by the old English writers, full | 
of phrases and conceits half quaint 
and half sublime, interspersed with 
praises of the country, imbued witha 
poetical rather than orthodox religion, 
and adorned with a strange mixture 
of monastic learning and aphorisms 
collected from the weary experience 
of actual life. 

To the left, by a green-house, built 
between the house and the lake, might 
be seen the white dress and lean form 
of the eldest spinster sister, to whom 
the care of the flowers—for she had 
been early crossed in love—was con- 
signed; at a little distance from her, 
the other two were seated at work, 
and conversing in whispers, not to 
disturb their studious brother, no 
doubt upon the nephew, who was 
their all in all. It was the calmest 
hour of eve, and the quiet of the 
several forms, their simple and harm- 
less occupations—if occupations they 
might be called—the breathless foliage 
rich in the depth of summer ; behind, 
the old-fashioned house, unpretending, 
not mean, its open doors and windows 
giving glimpses of the comfortable 
repose within ; before, the lake, with- 
out a ripple and catching the gleam 
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“your cautions have been in vain! 
I love this girl—this daughter of the 
haughty Beauforts! I love her—better 
than life I love her !” 

“My poor boy,” said the uncle 
tenderly, and with a simple fondness 
passing his arm over the speaker's 
shoulder, ‘‘do not think I can chide 
you—I know what it is to love in 
vain !” 

“Tn vain !—but why in vain?” ex- 
claimed the younger Spencer, with a 
vehemence that had in it something 
of both agony and fierceness, ‘She 
may love me—she shall love me!” 
and almost for the first time in his 
life, the proud consciousness of his 
rare gifts of person spoke in his 
kindled eye and dilated stature. “Do 
they not say that Nature has been 
favourable to me }—What rival have 
I here?—Is she not young ?—And 
(sinking his voice till it almost 
breathed like music) is not love con- 
tagious ?” 

“TI do not doubt that she may love 
you—who would not? but—but—the 
parents, will they ever consent ?” 

“Nay!” answered the lover, as 
with that inconsistency common to 
passion, he now argued stubbornly 


of the sunset clouds,—all made a pic- | against those fears in another to which 
ture of that complete tranquillity and ; he had just before yielded in himself, 
stillness, which sometimes soothes and | —“ Nay !—after all, am I not of their 
sometimes saddens us, according as | own blood !—Do I not come from the 
we are in the temper to woo Content. | elder branch ?—Was J not reared in 
The young man glided to his guar- | equal luxury and with higher hopes? 
dian and touched his shoulder,—|—And my mother—my poor mother 
“Sir, may I speak to you ?—Hush !; —did she not to the last maintain our 
they need not see us now! it is only | birthright—her own honour }~Has 
you I would speak with.” {not accident or law unjustly stripped 
The elder Spencer rose ; and, with | us of our true station Is it not for 
his book still in his hand, moved side lus to forgive spoliation }—Am I not, 
by side with his nephew under the ' in fact, the person who descends, who 
shadow of the tree and towards a’ forgets the wrongs of the dead—the 
walk to the right, which led for a/ heritage of the living?” 
short distance along the margin of |The young man had never yet as- 
the lake, backed by the interlaced sumed this tone—had never yet shown 
soughe of a thick copse. that he looked back to the history 
- “Sir!” aaid the young man, speak- connected with his birth with the 
ing first, and with a visible effort, feelings of resentment and the re 


membrance of wrong. 
contrary to his habitual calm and con- 
tentmeni—it struck forcibly on his 
listencr—and the elder Spencer was 
silent for some moments before he 
replied, “If you feel thus, (and it is 
natural,) you have yet stronger reason 


to struggle against this unhappy | 


affection.” 


It was a tone 
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not yet on his chin—with that same 
reprobate of whom I have spoken, in 
Paris; a day or so only before his 
companion, a coiner—a murderer— 
fell by the hands of the police! You 
remember that when, in your seven- 
teenth year, you evinced some desire to 
retake your name—nay, even to refind 
| that guilty brother—I placed before 


“1 have been conscious of that, sir,” you, as a sad and terrible duty, the 
replied the young man, mournfully. newspaper that contained the parti- 
*T have atruggled !—and I sayagainit culars of the death and the former 
is in vain! J turn, then, to face the adventures of that wretched accom- 
obstacles! My birth—let us suppose police, the notorious Gawtrey. And,— 
that the Beauforts overlook it. Did telling you that Mr. Beaufort had long 
you not tell me that Mr. Beaufort since written to inform me that hig 
wrote to inform you of the abrupt and own son and Lord Lilburne had seen 
intemperate visit of my brother—of your brother in company with the mis 
his determination never to forgive it? creant just before his fate—nay, was, 
I think ] remember something of this'in all probability, the very youth 
years ago.” ideseribed in the account as found in 

“Tt is true!” said the guardian; his chamber and escaping the purauit 
“and the conduct of that brother js,'-—I asked you if you would now ven- 
in fact, the true cause why you never’ {ure to leave that disgnise—that 
ought to rcassume your proper name! shelter under which you would for 
—never to divulge it, cven to the ever be safe from the opprobrium of 
family with whom you connect your-'the world-—from the shame tht, 
“self by marriage; but, above all, to' sooner or later, your brother must 

the Beauforts, who for that cause, if. bring upon your name!” 
that canse alone, would reject your; “It is true—it is true!” said the 
suit,” | pretended nephew, in a tone of great 

The yeung man groaned—placed ‘anguish, and with trentbling lips 
one hand before his eyes, and with; which the blood had forsaken. “ Hor- 
the other grasped his guardian's arm ' rible to look either to his past or his 
convulsively, as if to check him from | future! But—but—we have heard 
proceeding farther ; butthe good man, of him no more—no one ever has 
not divining his meaning, and ab- learned his fate. Perhaps—perhaps” 
serbed in his subject, went on, irri- (and he seemed tobreathe more freely) 
tating the wound he had touched. —‘‘ my brother is no more !” 

' Refieet!—your brotherin boyhood And poor Catherine—and r 
—in the dying hours of his mother, | Philip—had it come to this? Did 
‘scarcely saved from the erime of a the one brother ‘feel a sentiment of 


thief, flying from a friendly pursuit 
with a notorious reprobate; after- 
wards implicated in some diseredit- 
able transaction about a horse, rejeet- 
ing all—every hand that could save 
him, cliaging by choice to the lowest 
companions and the meanest habits, 
disappearing from the country, aad 
last seen, ten years ago—the beard 


release, of joy, in conjecturing the 
death—perhaps the death of violence 
and shame—of his fellow-orphan ? 
Mr. Spencer shook his head doubt- 
ingly, but made no reply. The young 
man sighed heavily and strode on for 
several paces is advance of his pro- 
tector, thea, turning back, he laid his 
hand on his shoulder, 
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“Sir,” he said iu a low voice and 
with downcast eyes, “you are right: 
this discuise—this false name—must 
be for ever borne! Why need the 
Beauforts, then, ever know who and 
whatI am? Why not as your nephew 
—nephew to one so respected and 
exemplary—proffer my claims and 
plead my cause!” 

“ They are proud-—so it is said— 
and worldly ;—you know my family 
was in trade—still—but—” and here 
Mr. Spencer broke off from a tonc of 


the slumbering lake: it was the bell 
that every cve and morn summoned 
that innocent and pious family to 
prayer. The old nan’s face changed 
as he heard it—changed from its cus- 
tomary indolent, absent, listless aspect, 
into an expression cf dignity, even of 
animation. 

“VWark!” le said, pointing up- 
wards; “ Hark! it chidesyou. Who 
shall say, ‘ «chee shall I look for com- 
fort’ while God isin the Ileavens?” 

The young man, habituated to the 


doubt into that of despondency, “ but, | faith and observance of religion, till 


recollect, though Mrs. Beaufort may 
not remember the circumstance, both 
her husband and her son have seen 
me—have known my name. Will 
they not suspect, when once intro- 
duced to you, the stratagem that has 
been adopted 1—Nay, has it not been 
from that very fear that you have 
wished me to shun the acquaintance 
of the family! Both Mr. Beanfort 
and Arthur saw you in childhood, and 
their suspicion once uroused, they 
may recogujse you at once; your 
features are developed, but not alto- 
gether changed. Come, come !—my 
adopted, my dear son, shake off this 
fantasy betimes: let us change the 
scene: J will traycl with you—read 
with you—go whcre——” 

“ Sir—sir!” exclaimed the lover, 
smiting his breast, “you are ever 
kind, compassionate, generous; bat 
do not—do not rob me of hope. I 
have never—thanks to you—felt, save 
in a momentary dejection, the curse 
of my birth. Now how heavily it falls ! 
Where shall I look for comfort?” 

As he spoke, the sound of a bell 
breke over the translucent air ond 


they had pervaded his whole nature, 
howed his head in rebuke; a few tears 
stole from his eyes. 

“ You are right, father,” he said 
tenderly, giving emphasis to the de- 
served and endearing name, “J am 
comforted already !” 

So, side by side, silently and noise- 
lessly, the young and the old man 
glided back to the house. When they 
gained the quict room in which the 
family usually assembled, the sisters 
and servants were already gathered 
round the table. They knelt as the 
loiterers entered. Jt was the wonted 
duty of the younger Spencer to read 
the praycrs; and, as he now did se, 
his graceful countenance more hushed, 
his swect voice more earnest than 
usual, in its accents: who that heard 
could have deemed the heart within 
convulsed by such stormy passiens ? 
Or was it not in that hour—that 
solemn commune—soothed from its 
woe? O, beneficent Creator! thou 
inspirest all the tribes of earth with 
the desire to vray, hast thou not, in 
that divinest instinct, bestowed on us 
the happiest of thy gifts? ; 
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CHAPTER III. 


** Bertram. Imoan the business is not ended, as fearing to hear of it hcreafter. 


+ * * 
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© 1st Soldier. Do you know this Captain Dumain?” 


Oxxz evening, some weeks after the 
date of the last chapter; Mr. Robert 
Beaufort sat alone in his house in 
Berkeley Square. He had arrived 
that morning from Beaufort Court, 
on his way to Winandermere, to which 
he was summoned by a letter from his 
wife. 

That year was an agitated and event- 
ful epoch in England ; and Mr. Beau- 
fort had recently gone through the 
bustle of an election—not, indeed, 
contested; for his popularity and his 
property defied all rivalry in his own 
county. 

The rich man had just dined, and 
was seated in lazy enjoyment by the 
side of the fire, which he had had 
lighted, less for the warmth—though 
it was then September—than for the 
companionship ;—engaged in finish- 
ing his madeira, and, with half-closed 
eyes, munching his devilled biscuits. 

“Tam sure,” he soliloquised while 
thus employed, “I don’t know ex- 
actly what to do,—my wife ought to 
decide matters where the gi7/ is con- 
cerned ; a son is another affair—that’s 
the use of a wife. Humph!” 

“ Sir,” said a fat servant, opening 
the door, “a gentleman wishes to 
see you upon very particular business.” 

‘‘ Brsineas at this hour! Tell him 
to go to Mr. Blackwell.” 

“ Yes, air.” 

“ Stay! perhaps he is a constituent, 
Simmons, Ask him if he belongs to 
the county.” 


All’s Well that Ends Well. 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“A great estate is a great plague,” 
muttered Mr. Beaufort ; “ so isa great 
constituency. It is pleasantez, after 
all, to be in the House of Lords. I 
suppose I could if I wished; but then 
one must rat—that’sa bore, I will 
consult Lilburne. Humph!” The 
servant re-appeared. 

“ Sir, he says he does belong to the 
county.” 

“Show him in!—What sort of a 
person ?” 

“A sort of gentleman, sir ; that is,” 
continued the butler, mindful of five 
shillings just slipped within his palm 
by the stranger, “quite the gentle- 
man.” 

“ More wine, then—stir up the fire.” 

In a few moments the visitor was 
ushered into the apartment. He was 
a man between fifty and sixty, but 
still aiming at the appearance of 
youth. His dress evinced military 
pretensions ; consisting of a blue coat, 
buttoned up to the chin, a black stock, 
loose trousers of the fashion called 
cossacks, and brass spurs. He wore 
a wig, of great luxuriance in curl and 
rich auburn in hue; with large whisk- 
ers of the same colour, slightly tinged 
with grey at the roots. By the im-' 
perfect light of the room it was nt 
perceptible that the clothes were some 
what threadbare, and that the boots, ' 
cracked at the side, admitted giiinpres ’ 
of no very white hosiery within. Mr.” 
Beaufort, reluctantly rising from’ 
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repose and gladly sinking back to 
it, motioned to a chair, and put 
on a doleful and doubtful scemi- 
smile of welcome. The servant 
placed the wine and glasses before 
the stranger ;--the host and visitor 
were alone. 

‘So, sir,” said Mr. Beaufort, lan- 
guidly, “you are from ——shire; I 
suppose about the canal,—may I offer 
you a glass of wine?” 

“ Most hauppy, sir—your health !” 
and the stranger, with cvident satis- 
faction, tossed off a bumper to so 
complimentary a toast. 

“‘ About the canal?” repeated Mr. 
Beaufort. ° 

“No, sir, no! You parliament 
gentlemen must hauve a vaust deal 
of trouble on your haunds—very foine 
property I understaund yours is, sir. 
Sir, allow me to drink the health of 
your good lady!” 

“T thank you, Mr. —, Mr. —, what 
did you say your name was !—I beg 
you a thousand pardons.” 

“No offaunce in the least, sir; no 
ecremony with me—this is perticler 
good madeira !” 

“* May I ask how I can serve you?” 
said Mr. Beaufort, struggling between 
the sense of annoyance and the fear 
to be uncivil, “ And pray, had J 
the honour of your vote in the last 
election?” 

“ No, sir, no! It’s mauny years 
since I have been in your part of the 
world, though I was born there.” 

“Thon I don’t exactly see ——” 
began Mr. Beaufort, and stopped with 
dignity. 

“ Why I call on you,” put in the 
stranger, tapping his boots with his 
cane; and then recognising the 
rents, he thrust both feet under jhe 
table. 

I don’t eny that; but at this hour 
T am seldom at leisure—not but what 
I am always at the service of a con- 
stituont, that is, a voter! Mr, ——, 
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I beg your pardon, I did not catch 
your nae.” 

“Sir,” said the stranger, helping 
himself to a third glass of wine; 
“ here’s a health to your young folk! 
And now to business.” Here the 
visitor, drawing his chair nearer to 
his host, assuming a more grave 
aspect, and dropping something of 
his stilted pronunciation, continued, 
—‘ You had a brother?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Beaufort, with 
a very changed countenance. 

“ And that brother had a wife!” 

Had a caanon gone off inthe ear 
of Mr. Robert Beaufort, it could not 
have shocked or stunned him more 
than that simple word with which his 
companion closed his sentence. He 
fell back in his chair—his lips apart, 
his eyes fixed on the stranger. He 
sought to speak, but his tongue clove 
to his mouth. 

“That wife had two sons, born in 
wedlock !” 

“It is false!” cried Mr. Beau- 
fort, finding a voice at length, and 
springing to his feet. ‘And who 
are you, sir? and what do you mean 
by ” 

“Hush!” said the stranger, per- 
fectly unconcerned, and regaining 
the dignity of his haw-haw enunci- 
ation: “ better not let the servants 
hear aunything. For my pawt, I 
think servants hauve the longest 
pair of ears of auny persons, not 
excepting jauckasses; their ears 
stretch from the pauntry to the 
parlour. Hush, sir!—perticler good 
madeira, this!” 

“Sir!” said Mr. Beaufort, strug- 
gling to preserve, or rather recover, 
his temper, “ your conduct is exceed- 
ingly strange: but allow me to aay, 
that you are wholly misinformed.. 
My brother never did marry; and if 
you have anything to say on behalf of 
those young men—his natural sone— 
I refer you to my solicitor, Black-. 

a 





well, of Lincoln’s Inn. I wish youa 
good evening.” 

“Sir !—the same to you—I won't 
trouble you auny farther; it was only 
out of koindness J called—I am not 
used to be treated so—sir, I am in 
his maujesty’s service—sir, you will 
foind that the witness of the marriage 
is forthcoming; you will think of me 
then, and, perhaps, be sorry. But 
I’ve done, —‘ Your most obedicnt 
humble, sir!’” And the stranger, 
with a flourish of his hand, turned to 
the door. 

At the sight of this determination 
on the part of his strange guest, 
a cold, uncasy, vague presentiment 
| seized Mr. Beaufort. There, not flashed, 
but rather froze, across him the recol- 
lection of his brother’s emphatic but 
disbelieved assurances—of Catherine’s 
obstinate assertion of her sons’ alleged 
rights—rights which her lawsuit, 
undertaken on her own behalf, had 
not compromised ;—a fresh lawsuit 
might be instituted by the son, and 
the evidence which had been wanting 
in the former suit might be found at 
last. With this remembrance and 
these reflections came a horrible train 
of shadowy fears,—witnesses, verdict, 
surrender, spoliation—arrears—ruin | 

The man, who had gained the 
door, turned back and looked at 
him with a complacent, half-trium- 
phant lcer upon his impudent, reck- 
leas face. 

“Sir,” thensaid Mr. Beaufort, mildly, 
“T repeat that you had better see Mr. 
Blackwell.” 

The tempter saw his triumph. “I 
have a secret to communicate, which 
it is best for you to keep snug. How 
mauny people do you wish me to see 
about it? Come, sir, there is no need 
of a lawyer; or, if you think so, tell 
him yourself. Now or never, Mr. 
Beaufort.” 

“J can have no objection to hear 


anything you have to say, sir,” said. 
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the rich man, yet more mildly than 
before; and then added, with a 
forced smile, “though my rights are 
already too confirmed to admit of a 
doubt.” 

Without heeding the last assertion, 
the stranger coolly walked back, re- 
sumed his scat, and, placing both 
arms on the table and looking 
Mr. Beaufort full in the face, thus 
procceded,— 

“Sir, of the marriage between Philip 
Beaufort and Cathcrine Morton there 
were two witnesses: the one is «lead, 
the other went abroad—the last is 
alive still!” 

“If so,” said Mr. Beaufort, who, 
not naturally deficient in cunning 
and sense, felt every fuculty now 
prodigiously sharpened, and ‘was 
resolved to know the precise grounds 
for alarm,—‘“if so, why did not 
the man—it was a servant, sir, a 
man-servant, whom Mrs. Morton 
pretended to rely on—appear on the 
sal 2” 

“ Because, I say,-he was abroad 
and could not be found; or, the 
search after him miscaurried, from 
clumsy management and a lack of 
the rhino.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Beaufort— one 
witness—one witness, observe, there 
is only one!—does not alarm me 
much. It is not what a man de- 
poses, it is what a jury believe, 
sir! Moreover, what has become 
of the young men?—They have 
never been heard of for years. They 
are probably dead ; if so, I am heir- 
at-law !” 

“I know where one of them is to 
be found, at all events.” 

“The ‘elder 1—Philip ?” sake Mr, 
Beaufort, anxiously, and with a fear- 
ful remembrance of the energetic and 
vehement character prematurely ex- 
hibited by his nephew, 

*Pawdon me! I need not aansm * 
that question.” 
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“Sir! a lawsuit of this nature, 
against one in possession, is very 
doubtful, and,” added the rich man 
drawing himself up—“ and, perhaps, 
very expensive !” 

“The young man] speak of does 
not want friends, who will not grudge 
the money.” 

“Sir!” said Mr. Beaufort, rising 
and placing his back to the fire— 
“sir! what is your object in this 
communication? Do you come, 
on the part of the young man, 
to propose a compromise ’—If s0, be 
plain!” 

“T come on my own pawt. It rests 
with you to say if the young men 
shall never know it!” 

“ And what do you want?” 

“Five hundred a-ycar as long as 
the seerct is kept.” 

“ And how can you prove that there 
is a secret, after all?” 

“By producing the witness, if you 
wish.” 4 
“Will he go halves in the 5001. 
a-year ?” asked Mr. Beaufort, artfully. 

“That is moy affair, sir,” replied 
the stranger. 

“What. you say,” resumed Mr. 
Beaufort, “is so extraordinary —so 
unexpected, and still, to me, seems so 
improbable, that I must have time to 
consider. If you will call on me in a 
week, and produce your facts, I will 
give you my answer. I am not the 
man, sir, to wish to keep any one out 
of his true rights, but I will not yield, 
on the other hand, to imposture.” 

“If you don’t want to keep them 
out of their rights, I’d best go and 
tell my young gentlemen,” said the 
stranger, with cool impudence. 

“T tell you I must have time,” 
repeated Beaufort, disconcerted. “ Be- 
sides, I have not myself alone to look 
to, sir,” he added, with dignified 
emphasis—“I am a father |” 

“This day week I will call on 
you again. Good evening, Mr. Beau- 
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fort!” And the man stretched out 
his hand with an air of amicable con- 
descension. 

Therespectable Mr. Beaufort changed 
colour, hesitated, and finally suffered 
two fingers to be enticed into the 
grasp of the visitor, whom he ardently 
wished at that bourne whence no visitor 
returns. 

The stranger smiled, stalked to 
the door, laid his finger on his lip, 
winked knowingly, and vanished, 
leaving Mr. Beaufort a prey to such 
feclings of uneasiness, dread, and 
terror,as may be experienced by & 
man whom, on some inch or two of 
slippery rock, the tides have suddenly 
surrounded. 

He remained perfectly still for some 
moments, and then glancing round 
the dim and spacious room, his eyes 
took in all the evidences of luxury 
and wealth which it betrayed. Above 
the huge sideboard, that on festive 
days groaned beneath the hoarded 
weight of the silver heirlooms of the 
Beauforts, hung, in its gilded frame, 
a large picture of the family seat, with 
the stately porticoes—the noble park 
—the groups of deer; and around 
the wall, interspersed here and there 
with ancestral portraits of knight 
and dame, long since gathered to 
their rest, were placed masterpieces of 
the Italian and Flemish art, which 
generation after generation had slowly 
accumulated, till the Beaufort Col- 
lection had become the theme of 
connoisseurs and the study of young 
genius. 

The still room, the dumb pictures 
—even the heavy sideboard, seemed 
to gain voice, and speak to him 
audibly. He thrust his hand into the 
folds of his waistcoat, and griped his 
own flesh convulsively ; then, striding 
to and fro the apartment, he en- 
deavoured to re-collect his thoughts, 

“T dare not consult Mra. Beaufort," 
he muttered; “no~—no,—-she is a 
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fool! Besides she’s not in the 
way. No time to lose—lI will go to 
Lilburne.” 

Scarce had that thought crossed 
him than he hastened to put it into 
execution, He rang for his hat and 
gloves, and sallied out on foot to Lord 
Lilburne’s house in Park Lane,—the 
distance was short, and impatience 
has long strides. 

He kuew Lord Lilburne was in town, 
for that personage loved London for 
its own sake; and even in September 
he would have said with the old 
Duke of Queensbury, when some one 
observed that London was very empty 
— ‘Yes; but it is fuller than the 
country.” sd 

Mr. Beaufort found Lord Lilburne 
reclined on asofa, by the open window 
of his drawing-room, beyond which 
the early stars shone upon the glim- 
mering trees and silver turf of the 
deserted park. Unlike the simple 
dessert of his respectable brother-in- 
law, the costliest fruits, the richest 
wines of France, graced the small 
table placed beside his sofa; and as 
the starch man of forms and method 
entered the room at one door,a rustling 
silk, that, vanished through the aper- 
ture of another, seemed to betray 
tokens of a téte-d-téte, probably more 
agreeable to Lilburne than the one 
with which only our narrative is 
concerned. 

It would have been a curious study 
for such men as love to gaze upon the 
dark and wily features of human cha- 
racter, to have watched the contrast 
between the reciter and the listener, 
as Beaufort, with much circumlocu- 
tion, much affected disdain, and real 
anxiety, narrated the singular and 
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All about that gentleman was 80 com- 
pletely in unison with the world’s 
forms and seemings, that there was 
something moral in the very sight cf 
him! Since his accession of fortune, 
he had grown less pale and less thin ; 
the anyles in his figure were filled up. 
On his brow there was no trace of 
younger passion. No able vice had 
ever sharpened the expression—no 
exhausting vice ever deepened the 
lines. He was the beau idéal of a 
county member,—so sieck, so staid, 
so business-like; yet so clean, so neat, 
so much the gentleman. And now 
there was a kind of pathos in his grey 
hairs, his nervous smile, his agitated 
hands, his quick and uneasy transi- 
tion of posture, the tremble of his 
voice. He would have appeared to 
those who saw, but heard not, The 
Good Man in trouble. Cold, motion- 
less, speechless, seemingly apathetic, 
but in truth observant, still reclined 
on thesofa, his head thrown back, but, 
one eye fixed on his companion, his 
hands clasped before him, Lord Lil- 
burne listened; and in that repose, 
about his face, even about his person, 
might be read the history of how 
different a life and character! What 
native acuteness in the stealthy eye! 
What hardened resolve in the full 
nostril and firm lips! What sardonic 
contempt for all things in the intri- 
cate lines about the mouth! What 
animal enjoyment of all things so 
despised in that delicate nervous sys- 
tem, which, combined with original 
Vigour of constitution, yet betrayed 
itself in the veins on the hands and 
temples, the occasional quiver of the 
upper lip! His was the frame above 
all others the most alive to pleasure 


ominous conversation between himself —deep-chested, compact, sinewy, but ‘ 


and his visitor. 
The servant, in introducing Mr. 


thin to leanness—delicate in itstexture 
and extremities, almost to effeminacy. 


Beaufort, had added to the light of The indifference of the posture, the 


the room; and the candles shone full 
on the face and form of Mr, Beaufort. 


very habit of the dress—not slovenly, 
indeed, but easy, loose, carcleg—- 
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seemed to spenk of the man’s manner ' 
of thonght and life—his profound dis- 
dain of externals, 

Not till Beaufort had concluded did 
Lord Lilburne change his position 
or open his lips; and then, turning 
to his brother-in-law his calm face, he 
said drily,— 

‘“T always thought your brother 
had married that woman ; he was the 
sort of man to do it. Besides, why 
should she have gone to law without 
a vestige of proof, unless she was 
convineed of her rights? Impos- 
ture never procecds without some 
evidence. Innocence, like a fool, as 
it is, fancies it has only to speak to 
be believed. But there is no cause 
for alarm.” 

“No cause!—And yet you think 
there was a marriage.” 

“It is quite clear,” continued 
Lilburne, without heeding this inter- 
ruption, “that the man, whatever 
his evidence, has not got sufficient 
proofs. If he had, he would go to 
the young men rather than you: 
it is evident that they would pro- 
_ mise infinitely larger rewards than 
he could expect from yourself. Men 
- are always more generous with what 
. they expect than with what they 
“have, All rogues know this. "Tis 
the way Jews and usurers thrive upon 
heirs rather than possessors; ‘tis 
the philosophy of post-obits. I dare 
say the man_ has found out the real 
witness of the marriage, but ascer- 
tained also, that the testimony of 
that witness would not suffice to 
dispossess you. He might be dis- 
credited—rich men have a way 
sometimes of discrediting poor wit- 
nesses. Mind, he says nothing of 
the lost copy of the register, whatever 
may‘be the value of that document, 
which I am not lawyer enovgh to 
tay—~of any letters of your brother 
svowing the marriage. Consider, the 
regislersdtselfis . destroyed —the 
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clergyman dead. Pooh! make your- 
self easy.” 

“True,” 
comforted ; 
have!” 

“Naturally. Your wife is my sis- 
ter—I hate poor relations—and I was 
therefore much interested in your 
accession and your lawsuit. No—you 
may feel at rest on this matter, so far 
as a successful lawsuit is concerned. 
The next question is, Will you havo 
a lawsuit at all? and isit worth while 
buying this fellow? That I can’t say 
unless [ see him myself.” 

“T wish to Heaven you would!” 

“Very willingly : ’tis a sort of thing 
I like--I’m fond of dealing with 
rogues —it amuses inc. This da, 
weck? I’]l be at your house—your 
proxy; I shall do better than Black- 
well, And since you say you are 
wanted at the Lakes, go down, and 
leave all to me.” 

“A thousand thanks. I can’t say 
how grateful I am. You certainly 
are the kindest and cleverest person 
in the world.” 

“You can’t think worse of the 
world’s cleverness and kindness than 
I do,” was Lilburne’s rather ambi- 
guous answer to the compliment. 
“ But why does my sistcr want to see 
you?” 

“Oh, I forgot !—here is her letter. 
I was going to ask your advice in this 
too. +b] 

Lord Lilburne took the letter, and 
glanced over it with the rapid eye di 
aman accustomed to seize in every 
thing the main gist and pith. 

“ An offer to my pretty niece—Mr 
Spencer —requires no fortune— his 
uncle will settle all his own—(poor 
silly old man!) All! Why that’s 
only T000/. a-year. You don’t think 
much of this, eh? How my sister can 
even ask you about it puzzles me.” _ 

‘ Why you see, Lilburne,” said Mr, 
Beaufort, rhther ehibatrassed, “ thera 


said Mr. Beaufort, much 
“ what a memory you 
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is no question of fortune—nothing to 
go cut of the family; and, really. 
Arthur is so expensive; and, if she 
were to marry well, I could not give 
her less than fifteen or twenty thou- 
gand pounds.” 

“ Aha !—I see—every man to his 
taste: here a daughter—there a dowry. 
You are devilish fond of money, Beau- 
fort. Any pleasure in avarice,—eh ?” 

Mr. Beaufort coloured very much 
at the remark and the question, and, 
forcing a smile, said,— 

“You are severe. But you don’t 
know what it is to be father to a 
young man.” 

“Then a great many young women 
have told me sad fibs! But you are 
right in your sense of the phrase. No. 
I never had an heir apparent, thank 
Heaven! No children imposed upon 
me by law—natural enemies, to count 
the years between the bells that ring 
for their majority, and those that will 
toll for my decease. It is enough for 
me that I have a brother and a sister 
—that my brother’s son will inherit 
my estates—and that, in the mean- 
time, he grudges me every tick in that 
clock. What then? If he had been 
my uncle, I had done the same. Mean- 
while, I see as little of him as good- 
breeding will permit. On the face of 
arich man’s heir is written the rich 
man’s memento mori! But revenons 
Qnos moutons. Yes, if you give your 
daughter no fortune, your death will 
be so much the more profitable to 
Arthart” 

“Really, you take such a very odd 
view of the matter,” said Mr. Beau- 
fort, exceedingly shocked. “But I 
see you don’t like the marriage ;' per- 
haps you are right.” 

“Indeed, I have no choice in the 
matter; I never interfere between 
father and children. If I had children 
myself, I will, however, tell you, for 
your comfort, that they might marry 
exactly as they pleased—I would never 
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thwart them. I should be too happy 
to get them out of my way. If they 
married well, one would have all the 
credit ; if ill, one would have an excuse 
to disown them. As I said before, I 
dislike poor relations. Though if 
Camilla lives at the Lakes when she 
is married, it is but a letter now and 
then ; and that’s your wife's trouble, 
not yours. But, Spencer — what 
Spencer !—what family? Was there 
not a Mr. Spencer who lived at Winan- 
dermere—who——” 

“Who went with us in search of 
these boys, to be sure. Very likely the 
same—nay, he must be so. I thonght 
so at the first.” 

“ Go down to the Lakes to-morrow. 
You may hear something about 
your nephews ;” at that word Mr, 
Beaufort winced. “’Tis well to be 
forearmed.” 

“Many thanks for all your coun- 
sel,” said Beaufort, rising, and glad 
to escape; for though both he and 
his wife held the advice of Lord Lil- 
burne in the highest reverence, they 
always smarted beneath the quiet and 
careless stings which accompanied the 
honey. Lord Lilburne was singular 
in this—he would give to any one 
who asked it, but espccially a relation, 
the best advice in his power; and 
none gave better, that is, more worldly 
advice. Thus, without the least be- 
nevolence, he was often of the greatest 
service ; but he could not help mixing 
up the draught with as much aloes 
and bitter-apple as possible, His in- 
tellect delighted in exhibiting itself 
even gratuitously. His heart equally 
delighted in that only cruelty which 
polished life leaves to its tyrants 
towards their equals, — thrusting 
pins into the feelings, and breaking 
self-love upon the wheel. But just 
as Mr. Beaufort had drawn on his 
gloves and gained the doorway, & 
thought seemed to strike Lord Lil- 
burne,— cos 
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“ By the by,” he said, “you under- 
stand that when I promised I would 
try and setile the matter for you, I 
only meant that I would learn the 
exact causes you have for alarm on 
the one hand, or for a compromise 
with this fellow on the other. If the 
last be advisable, you are aware that I 
cannot interfere. I might get into a 
gcrape ; and Beaufort Court is not my 
property.” 

- “TJ don’t quite understand you.” 

Tam plain enough, too. If there 
is money to be given, it is given in 
order to defeat what is called justice 
—to keep these nephews of yours out 
of their inheritance. Now, should 
this ever come to light, it would have 
an ugly appearance. They who risk 
the blame must be the persons who 
possess the estate.” 

“If you think it dishonourable or 
dishonest———” said Beaufort, irreso- 
lutely. 

“I! I never can advise as to the 
feelings ; I can only advise as to the 
policy. Ifyou don’t think there ever 
was a marriage, it may, still, be honest 
in you to preyent the bore of a 
lawsuit.” 

“ But if he can prove to me that 
they were married?” 

“Pooh!” said Lilburne, raising his 
eyebrows with a slight expression of 
contemptuous impatience; “it rests 
on yourself whether or not he prove 
tf to your satisfaction! For my 
part, asa third person, I am persuaded 
the marriage did take place. But if 
I had Beaufort Court, my convictions 
would be all the other way. You un- 
derstand. I am too happy to serve 
you. But no man can be expected to 
jeopardise his character, or coquet. 
with.the law, unless it be for his own 
individual interest. Then, of course, 
he nrust judge for himself. Adieu ! 
I expect some friends—foreigners— 
Carliste—to whist. You won't join 
them ?” 
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“TI never play, you know. You 
will write to me at Winandermere ; 
and, at all events, you will keep off 
the man till I return?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Beaufort, whom the latter part of 
the conversation had comforted far 
less than the former, hesitated, and 
turned the door-handle three or four 
times; but, glancing towards his bro- 
ther-in-law, he saw in that cold face 
so little sympathy in the struggle 
between interest and conscience, that 
he judged it best to withdraw at 
once, 

As soon as he was gone, Lilburne 
summoned his valet, who had lived 
with him many years, and who was 
his confidant in all the adventurous 
gallantries with which he still ene 
livened the autumn of his life. 

‘“‘Dykeman,” said he, “ you have let 
out that lady?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Tam not at home if she calls again. 
She is stupid; she cannot get the girl 
to come to her again, 1 shall trust 
you with an adventure, Dykeman— 
an adventure that will remind you of 
our young days, man. This charming 
creature—I tell you she is irresistible 
—her very oddities bewitch me. You 
must—well, you look uneasy. What 
would you say?” 

“My lord, I have found out more 
about her—and—and——” 

“Well, well.” 

The valet drew near and whispered 
something in his master’s ear... 

“‘ They are idiots who say it, then,” 
answered Lilburne. 

“ And,” faltered the man, with the 
shame of humanity on his face, “she 
isnot worthy your lordship’s notice— 
& poor——” 

“ Yes, I know she is poor; and, for 
that reason, there can be no difficulty, 
if the thing is properly managed. You 
never, perhaps, heard of a certain 
Philip, king of Macedon; but. I. will 
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tell you what he once said, as well as 
I can remember it: ‘ Lead an ass with 
a pannier of gold; send the ass through 
the gates of a city, and all the sen- 
tinels will run away.’ Poor !—where 
there is love, there is charity also, 
Dykeman. Besides——” 

Here Lilburne’s countenance as- 
sumed a sudden aspect of dark and 
angry passion,—he broke off abruptly, 
rose, and paced the room, muttering 
to himself. Suddenly he stopped, and 
put his hand to his hip, as an expres- 
sion of pain again altered the character 
of his face, 

“The limb pains me still! Dyke- 
man-—] was scarce—twenty-one— 
when I became a cripple for life.” He 
paused, drew a long breath, smiled, 
rubbed his hands gently, and added : 
“Never fear—you shall be the ass; 
and thus Philip of Macedon begins to 
fill the pannier.” And he tossed his 
purse into the- hands of the valet, 
whose face seemed to lose its anxious 
embarrassment at the touch of the 
gold, Lilburne glanced at him with 
a quiet sneer: “Go!—I will give you 
my orders when I undress.” 

“Yes!” he repeated to himself, 
“the limb pains me still. But he 
died !—shot asa man would shoot a 
jay or a polecat! I have the news- 
paper still in that drawer. He died an 
outcast—a felon—a murderer! And 
I blasted his name—and I seduced 
his mistress—and I—am John Lord 
Lilburne! ” 

About ten o’clock, some half-a-dozen 
of those gay lovers of London, who, 
like Lilburne, remain faithful to its 
charms when more vulgar worshippers 
desert its sunburnt streets—mostly 
single men — mostly men of middle 
age—dropped in. And soon after 
came three or four high-born foreign- 
ers, who had followed into England 
the exile of the unfortunate Charles X. 
Their looks, at once proud and sad— 
‘their moustaches curled downward— 
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their beards permitted to grow—made 
at first a strong contrast with the 
smooth gay Englishmen, But Lil- 
burne, who was fond of French society, 
and who, when he pleased, could be 
courteous and agrecable, soon placed 
the exiles at their ease; and, in the 
excitement of high play, all differ. 
ences of mood and humour speedily 
vanished. Morning was in the skies 
before they sat down to supper. 

“You have been very fortunate 
to-night, milord,” said one of the 
Frenchmen, with an cuvious tone of 
congratulation. 

“ But, indeed,” said another, who, 
having been several times his host's 
partner, had won largely, “you are 
the finest player, milord, I ever en- 
countered,” 

“ Always excepting Monsieur Des- 
chapelles and * * * * *,” replied Lil- 
burne, indifferently. And, turning 
the conversation, he asked one of the 
guests why he had not introduced him 
to a French officer of merit and dis- 
tinction ; “ With whom,” said Lord 
Liiburne, “I understand that you are 
intimate, and of whom I hear your 
countrymen very often speak.” 

“You mean De Vaudemont. Poor 
fellow!” said a middle-aged French- 
man, of a graver appearance than the 
rest. 

“But why ‘ poor fellow,’ Monsieur 
de Liancourt ?” 

“ He was rising so high before the 
revolution. There was not a braver 
officer in the army. But he is but a 
soldier of fortune, and his career is 
closed.” 

“Till the Bourbons return,” said 
another Carlist, playing with his 
moustache, 

“ You will really honour me muck 
by introducing me to him,” said Lord 
Lilburne. “De Vaudemont—it is a 
good name,—perhaps, 00, he plays at 
whist,” 

“But,” observed one of the French. 
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men, “I am by no mea 
that he has the best right in the 
world to the name, “Tis a strange 
story.” 

“* May I hear it?” asked the host. 

“Certainly. It is briefly this :— 
There was an old Vicomte de Vaude- 
mont about Paris; of good birth, but 
extremely poor—a mauvais sujet. He 
had already had two wives, and run 
through their fortunes. Being old 
and ugly, and men who survive two 
wives having a bad reputation among 
marriageable ladies at Paris, he found 
it difficult to get a third. Despairing 
of the noblesse, he went among the 
bourgeoisie with that hope. His 
family were kept in perpetual fear of 
@ ridiculous mésalliance. Among 
these relations was Madame de Mer- 
ville, whom you may have heard 
of.” 
‘Madame de Merville! Ah, yes! 
Handsome, was she not?” 

‘It is true. Madame de Merville, 


sure | 
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friend young Vaudemont, to a mar- 
riage, from the pecuniary advantages 
of which he was too high-spirited not 
to shrink,” 

“Well,” said Lord Lilburne, “then 
this young de Vaudemont married 
Madame de Merville ?” 

“No,” said Liancourt, somewhat 
sadly, “it was not so decrecd; for 
Vaudemont, with a feeling whick 
belongs to a gentleman, and which 
honour, while deeply and gratefully 
attached to Madame de Merville, de- 
sired that he might first win for 
himself, some honourable distinction 
before he claimed a hand to which 
men of fortunes so much higher 
had aspired in vain, “I am not 
ashamed,” he added, after a slight 
pause, “ to say that I had been one of 
the rejected suitors, and that I stilk 
revere the memory, of Eugénie de 
Merville. The young man, therefore, 
was to have entered my regiment. 
Before, however, he had joined it, 


whose fuiling was pride, was known | and while yet in the full flush of a 
more than once to have bought off; young man’s love fora woman formed 
the matrimonial inclinations of the | to excite the strongest attachment, 
amorous vicomte. Suddenly there | she—she ” The Frenchinan’s 
appeared in her circles a very hand- voice trembled, and he resumed with 
some young man. He was presented aflected composure,—“* Madame de 
formally to her friends as the son of | Merville, who had the best and kind- 





the Vicomte de Vaudemont by his 
second marriage with an English lady, 
brought up in England, and now for 
the first time publicly acknowledged. 
Some scandal was circulated——” 
“Sir,” interrupted Monsieur de 
Liancourt, very gravely, “ the scandal 
was such as all honourable men must 
stigmatise and despise—it was only 
to be traced to some lying lackey— 
s scandal that the young man was 
already the lover of a woman of stain- 
leas reputation the very first day that 
he entered Paris! I answer for the 
falsity of that report. But that report 
I own was one that decided not only 
Madame de Merville, who was a sensi- 
-tive--too sensitive a person, but my 


est heart that cver beat in a human 
breast, learned one day that tlire 
was 2 poor widow in the garret of the 
hotel she inhabited who was dan- 
gerously ill—without medicine and 
without food—having lost her only 
friend and supporter in her husband 
some time before. In the impulse of 
the moment, Madame de Merville her- 
self attended this widow—caught the 
fever that preyed upon her—was 
confined to her bed ten days—and 
died, as she had lived, in serving 
others and forgetting self.— And so 
much, sir, for the scandal you spoke 
of!” e 

“A warning,” observed Lord Lil- 
burne, “against trifling with one’s 


health by that vanity of parading a 
kind heart, which is called charity. 
If charity, mon cher, begins at home, 
-it is in the drawing-room, not the 
* garret !” 

The Frenchman looked at his host 
in some disdain, bit his lip, and was 
silent. 

“ But still,” resumed Lord Lilburne, 
“still it is so probable that your old 
vicomte had a son; and I can so per- 
fectly understand why he did not wish 
to be embarrassed with him as long 
as he could help it, that I do not 
understand why there should be any 
doubt of the younger de Vaudemont’s 
parentage.” 

“Because,” said the Frenchman, 
who had first commenced the narra- 
tive,—‘ because the young man re- 
fused to take the legal steps to 
proclaim his birth and naturalise 
himself a Frenchman; because, no 
sooner was Madame de Merville dead, 
than he forsook the father he had so 
newly discovered—forsook France, 
and entered with some other officers, 
under the brave ****, in the ser- 
vice of one of the native princes of 
India.” 

“But, perhaps he was poor,” ob- 
served Lord Lilburne. “ A father is 
a very good thing, and a country is a 
very good thing, but still a man must 
have money ; and if your father does 
not do much for you, somehow or 
other, your country generally follows 
his example.” 

“My lord,” said Liancourt, “my 
friend here has forgotten to say that 
Madame de Merville had by deed of 
gift (though unknown to her lover) 
before her death, made over to young 
Vaudemont the bulk of her fortune; 
and that, when he was informed of 
this donation, after her decease, and 
sufficiently recovered from the stupor 
of his grief, he summpned her rela- 
tions round him, declared that her 
Memory was too dear to him for 
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| console him for her loss, 
and reserving to himself but a 
modest and bare sufficiency for the 
common necessaries of a gentleman, 
he divided the rest amongst them, 
and repaired to the East ; not only to 
conquer his sorrow by the novelty 
and stir of an exciting life, but to 
carve out with his own hand the 
reputation of an honourable and brave 
man. My friend remembered the 
scandal long buried—he forgot the 
generous action.” 

“Your friend, you see, my dear 
Monsieur de Liancourt,” remarked 
Lilburne, “is more a man of the world 
than you are!” 

“ And I was just going to observe,” 
said the friend thus referred to, “ that 
that very action seemed to confirm 
the rumour that there had been some 
little manceuvring as to this unex- 
pected addition to the name of de 
Vaudemont; for if himself related, 
to Madame de Merville, why have 
such scruples to receive her gift ?” 

“A very shrewd remark,” said Lord 
Lilburne, looking with some respect 
at the speaker ; “and I own that it is 
a very unaccountable proceeding, and 
one of which I don’t think you or I 
would ever have been guilty. Well, 
and the old vicomte ?” 

“Did not live long!” said the 
Frenchman, evidently gratified by his 
host's compliment, while Liancourt 
threw himself back in his chair in 
grave displeasure. “The young man 
remained some years in India, and 
when he returned to Paris, our friend 
here, Monsieur de Liancourt (then in 
favour with Charles X.) and Madame 
de Merville’s relations took him up. 
He had already acquired a reputation 
in this foreign service, and he obtained 
a place at the court, and a commis» 
sion in the king’s guards. I allow 
that be would certainly have made 
a career, had it not begn for the 
Three Days. As it is, you seo him 
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in London, like the rest of us, an “You have roused my curiosity; I 

exile!” hope you will let me make his ac- 
“ And I suppose, without a sow.” quaintance, Monsieur de Liancourt. 
“No, I believe that he had still Iam no politician, but allow me to 

saved, and even augmented in India, propose this toast,—‘ Success to those 

the portion he allotted to himself from who have the wit to plan, and the 

Madame de Merville’s bequest.” strength to execute.’ In other words, 
“And if he don’t play whist, he ‘the Right Divine!’” 

ought to play it,” said Lilburne. Soon afterwards the guests retired. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


be 


Tz was the evening after that in which 
the conversations recorded in our 
last chapter, were held ;—evening in 
the quiet suburb of H———. The de- 
gsertion aud silence of the metropolis 
in September had extended to its 
neighbouring hamlets ;—-a village in 
the heart of the country could scarcely 
have seemed more still; the lamps 
were lighted, many of the shops al- 
ready closed, a few of the sober couples 


and retired spinsters of the place! of a young female. 


might, here and there, be secn slowly 
wandering homeward after their even- 
ing walk ; two or three dogs, in spite 
of the prohibitions of the magistrates 
placarded on the walls,—(manifestoes 
which threatened with death the dogs, 
and predictod more than or dinary 


madness to the public,)—were playing | 


in the main road, disturbed from time 
to time as the slow coach, plying 
between the city and the suburb, 
crawled along the thoroughfare, or as 
the brisk mails whirled rapidly by, 
announced by the cloudy dust and 
the guard's lively horn. Gradually 
even these evidences of life ceased— 
the sauntcrers disappcared, the mails 
had passod, the dogs gave place to the 
later and more stealthy perambula- 
tions of their feline successors “who 
love the moon.” At unfrequent inter- 
vals, thegmore important shops—the 
linen-drapers’, the chemists’, and the 
ginypalace—still poured out, across 
the, shadowy road, their streams of 
light, fram windows yet unclosed: but, to 
with these exceptions, the: ae - 
the plage hoe: Whi. ue pe as 


“ Ros. Happily, he ’s the second time come to them.” 


—Hamiet. 


At this time there emerged from a 
milliner’s house (shop, to outward 
appearance, it was not, evincing its 
gentility and its degree above the 
Capelocracy, to use a certain classical 
neologism, by a brass plate on an oak 
door, whereon was graven,—‘ Miss 
Semper, Milliner and Dressmaker, 
from Madame Devy ”), at this time, 
I say, and from this house, there 
emerged the light and graceful form 
She held in her 
‘left hand a little basket, of the con- 
tents of which (for it was empty) she 
had apparently just disposed ; and, as 
she stepped across the road, the lamp- 
light fell on a face in the first bloom 
of youth, and characterised by an 
expression of child-like innocence and 
candour. It was a face regularly and 
exquisitely lovely, yet something 
there was in the aspcct that saddened 
you; you knew not why, for it was 
not sad itself; on the contrary, the 
lips smiled and the eyes sparkled. 
As she now glided along the shadowy 
street with a light, quick step, a man, 
who had hitherto been concealed by 
the portico of an attorney’s house, 
advanced stealthily, and followed her 
at a little distance. Unconscious that 
she was dogged, and seemingly fear- 
less of all danger, the girl went lightly 
on, swinging her basket playfully to 
and fro, and chaunting, in a low’bat 
musical tone, some verses, that seemed 
rather to belong to the nursery than , 

to that age which the fair singer ‘had 
atlsined. nays ee 

ahs abo cama 46 ee ante tehioth sub? 
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main street formed with a lane, narrow 
and partially lighted, a policeman, 
stationed there, looked hard at her, 
and then touched his hat with an air 
of respect, in which there seemed also 
a little of compassion. 

“ Good night to you,” said the girl, 
passing him, and with a frank, gay 
tone. 

‘“‘ Shall I attend you home, Miss?” 
said the man. 

“What for? I am very well!” 
answered the young woman, with 
an accent and look of innocent sur- 
prise. 

Just at this time the man, who had 
hitherto followed her, gained the spot, 
and turned down the lane. 

“Yes,” replied the policeman ; “ but 
it is getting dark, Miss.” 

“So it is every night when I walk 
home, unless there ’s 2 moon.—Good 
bhy.-—The moon,” she repeated to 
herself, as she walked on, “I used 
to be afraid of the moon when I 
was a little child ;”’ and then, after 
a pausc, she murmured, in a low 
chaunt,— 

* The moon, she is a wandering ghost, 

That walks in penance nightly. 


low sad she is, that wandering moon, 
For all she shines so brightly! 


I watched her eyes when I was young, 
Until they turned niy brain, 

And now I often weep to think 
'T will ne’er be right again.” 


As the murmur of these words died 
at distance down the lafme in which 
the girl had disappeared, the police- 
man, who had paused to listen, shook 
his head mournfully, and said, while 
he moved on,— 

“ Poor thing! they should not let 
her always go about by herself; and 
yet, who would harm her?” ‘ 

Meanwhile the girl proceeded along 
the lane, which was skirted by small, 
but not mean houses, till it termi- 
nated in a croas-stile, that admitted 
into.a churchyard, Here hung the 
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last lamp in the path, and a few dim 
stars broke palely over the long grass 
and scattered grave-stones, without 
piercing the deep shadow which the 
church threw over a large portion of 
the sacred ground. Just as she passed 
the stile, the man, whom we have 
before noticed, and who had been 
leaning, as if waiting for some one, 
against the pales, approached, and 
said gently,— 

“Ah, Miss! it is a lone place for 
one so beautiful as you are to be 
alone. You ought never to be on 
foot.” 

The girl stopped, and looked full, 
but without any alarm in her eyes, 
into the man’s face. 

“Go away!” she said, with a half 
peevish, half kindly tone of command. 
“1 don’t know you.” 

“ But I have been sent to speak to 
you by one who docs know you, Miss 
—one who loves you to distraction— 
he has seen you before at Mrs. West's. 
He is so grieved to think you should 
walk—you, who ought, he says, to 
have every luxury—that he has sent 
his carriage for you. It is on the 
other side of the yard. Do ‘come 
now ;” and he laid his hand, though 
very lightly, on her arm. 

‘‘At Mrs. West's!” she said; and, 
for the first time, her voice and look 
showed fear. “Go away directly t 
How dare you touch me!” 

“ But, my dear Miss, you have no 
idea how my employer loves you, and 
how rich he is. See, he has sent you 
all this money ; it is gold—real gold. 
You may have what you like, if you 
will but come. Now, don't be silly, 
Miss.” 

The girl made no answer, baft, with 
a sudden spring, passed the man, and 
ran lightly and rapidly along the 
path, in an opposite direction from 
that to which the tempter had pointed, 
when inviting her to the carriage, 
The man, surprised, but not bafiied, 


reached her in an instant, and caught 
hold of her dress. 

“Stay! you must come—you must!’ 
he said, threateningly ; and, loosening 
his grasp on her shawl, he threw his 
arm round her waist. 

“Don't!” cried the girl, pleadingly, 
and apparently subdued, turning her 
fuir, soft face upon her pursuer, and 
elasping her hands. “Be quiet! 
Fanny i silly! No one is ever rude 
to poor Fanny !” 

* And no one will be rude to you, 
Miss,” said the man, apparently 
touched ; “but [ dare not go without 
you. You don’t know what you re- 
fuse. Come;” and he attempted 
gently to draw her back. 

“No, no!” said the girl, changing 
from supplication to anger, and raising 
her voice into a loud shriek, “ No! I 
will——” 

“Nay, then,” inserrupted the man, 
looking round anxiously; and, with 
@ quick and dexterous movement, he 
threw a large handkerchief over her 
face, and, as he held it fast to her lips 
with one hand, he lifted her from the 
ground, Still violently struggling, 
the girl contrived to remove the 
handkerchief, and once more her 
shriek of terror rang through the 
violated sanctuary. 

At that instant a loud deep voice 
was heard, “ Who calls?” And a tall 
figure seemed to rise, as from the 
grave itself, and emerge from the 
shadow of the church. A moment 
more, and a strong gripe was laid on 
the shoulder of the ravisher, ‘What 
is this?’ On God's ground, too! Re- 
lease her, wretch !” 

The man, trembling, half with 
superstitious, half with bodily fear, 
let go his captive, who fell at once at 
the knees of her deliverer. 

“Don’t you hurt me, too,” she 
said, as the tears rolled down her 
eyes. “I am a good girl—and my 
grandfather ’s blind.” 
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The stranger bent down and raised 
her; then, looking round for the 
assailant with an eye whose dark fire 
shone through the gloom, he per- 
ceived the coward stealing off. He 
disdained to pursue. 

“ My poor child,” said he, with that 
voice which the strong assume to the 
weak—the man to some wounded 
infant—the voice of tender superiority 
and compassion, “there is no cause 
for fear now. Be soothed. Do 
you live near? Shall I see you 
home?” 

“Thank you! That’s kind. Pray 
do!” And, with an infantine confi- 
dence she took his hand, as a child 
does that of a grown-up person ;—so 
they walked on together. 

“ And,” said the stranger, “do you 
know that man? Has he insulted 
you before?” 

‘** No—don’t talk of him: ce me fait 
mal!” And she put her hand to her 
forehead. 

The French was spoken with so 
French an accent, that, in some cu- 
riosity, the stranger cast his eye over 
her plain dress. 

“You speak French well.” 

“DoJ? Iwish I knew more words 

-I only recollect a few. When Iam 
very happy or very sad they come 
into my head. But I am happy now. 
I like your voice—I like you—Oh! J 
have dropped my basket!” 

“Shall I go back for it, or shall I 
buy you andéther?” 

‘ Another!—Oh, no! come back 
for it. How kind you are!--Ah! 
I see it!” and she broke away and 
ran forward to pick it up. 

When she had recovered it, she 
laughed—she spoke to it—she kissed 
‘it. 

Her companion smiled as he said,— 

“Some sweetheart has given you 
that basket—it seems but a common 
basket, too.” 

I have bad it—oh, ever since-- 
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aince—I don’t know how long! 
came with me from France— it was 
full of little toys. Zhey are gone—I 
am so sorry!” 

“ How old are you?” 

“T don't know.” 

“My pretty one,” said the stranger, 
with deep pity in his rich voice, “your 
mother should not let you go out 
alone at this hour.” 

“‘ Mother !—mother !” repeated the 
girl, in a tone of surprise. 

“Have you no mother?” 

“No!—I had a father once. But 
he died, they say. I did not sec him 
die. I sometimes cry when I think 
that I shall never, never see him 
again! But,’ she said, changing her 
accent from melancholy almost to joy, 
‘“‘he is to have a grave here like the 
other girls’ fathers—a fine stone upon 
it—and all to be done with my 
money !” 

“Your money, my child ?” 

“Yes; the money I make. I sell 
my work and take the moncy to my 
grandfather; but I lay by a little 
every week fora grave-stone for my 
father.” 

“ Will the grave-stone be placed in 
that churchyard?” They were now 
in another lane; and, as he spoke, 
the stranger checked her, and bending 
down to look into her face, he mur- 
mured to himself, “Ia it possible — 
it must be—it must!” 

“Yes! I love that churchyard— 
my brother told me to put flowers 
there; and grandfather and I sit 
there in the summer, without speak- 
ing. But I don’t talk much, I like 
singing better :— 


*s¢ All things that good and harmless are, 

Are taught, they say, to sing,— 

The maiden resting at her work, 
The bird upon the wing; 

The littie ones at church, in prayer, 
The angels in the sky— 

The angels less when babes are born 
Than when the aged die.’” 
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And unconscious of the latent moral 
dark or checring, according as we 
estimate the value of this lifo, couched 
in the concluding rhyme, Fanny 
turned round to the stranger, and 
said, “ Why should the angels be glad 

when the aged die?” 

“That they are released from a 
false, unjust, and miserable world, in 
which the first man was a rebel, and 
the second a murderer!” muttered 
the stranger between his teeth, which 
he gnashed as he spoke. 

The girl did not understand him ; 
she shook her head gently, and made 
no reply. A few moments, and she 
paused before a small house. 

“This is my home.” 

“It is so,” said her companion, ex- 
amining the extcrior of the house with 
an earnest gaze; “and your name is 
Fanny.” 

“Yes—every one knows Fanny, 
Come in;” and the girl opened the 
door with a latch-key. 

The stranger bowed his stately 
height as he crossed the low threshold 
and followed his guide into a little 
parlour, 

Before a table, on which burned 
dimly, and with unhecded wick, a 
single candle, sat a man of advanced 
age; and as he turned his face to the 
door, the stranger saw that he was 
blind. The girl bounded to his chair, 
passed her arms round the old man’s 
neck, and kissed his forchead ; then 
nestling herself at his feet, and leaning 
her clasped hands caressingly on his 
knee, she said,— 

“Grandpapa, I have pMight you 
somebody you must love. He has 
been so kind to Fanny.” 

« And neither of you can remember 
me!” said the guest. 

The old man, whose dull face 
seemed to indicate dotage, half raised 
himself at the sound of the stranger's 
voice. 

“Who is that?” said he, with a 
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feeble and querulous voice. “ Who 
wants me?” 

“1am the friend of your lost son. 
Iatn he who, ten years ago, brought 
Fanny to your roof, and gave her to 
your care—your son’s last charge. 
And you blessed your son, and forgave 
him, and vowed to be a father to his 
Fanny.” 

The old man, who had now slowly 
risen to his feet, trembled violently, 
and stretched out his hands. 

“Come near—near—Ict me put my 
hands on your head. 1 cannot see 
you; but Fanny talks of you, and 
prays for you; and Fanny—she has 
been an angel to me!” 

The stranger approached and half 
knelt as the old man spread his hands 
over his head, muttering inaudibly. 
Méanwhile Fanny, pale as death— 
her lips apart—an eager, painful 
expression on her fuce—looked in- 
quiringly on the dark, marked coun- 
tenance of the visitor, and creeping 
towards him inch by inch, fearfully 
touched his dress—his arms—his 
countenance. 

“ Brother,” she said at last, doubt- 
ingly and timidly,—“ Brother, I 
thought I could never forget you! 
But you are not like my brother; 
you are older ;—you are—you are! 
—no! no! you are not my bro- 
ther!” 

“Tam much changed, Fanny; and 
you too!” 

He smiled as he spoke; and the 
smile—swect and pitying—thoroughly 


changed the character of hia face, 
which wa ordinarily stern, grave, 
and proud. 


“I know you now!” exclaimed 
Fanny, in a tone of wild joy. “ And 
you come back from that grave! My 
flowers have brought you back at 
last! I knew they would! pra 
Brother!” 

And she threw herself on his breast 
and burst into passionate tears. Then, 
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suddenly drawing herself back, she 
laid her finger on his arm, and looked 
up at him beseechingly. 

“ Pray, now, is he really dead? He, 
my father!—he, too, was lost like 
you. Can’t he come back again as 
you have done?” 

“ Do you grieve for him still, then] 
Poor girl!” said the stranger, eva- 
sively, and seating himsclf. Fanny 
continucd to listen for an answer to 
her touching question; but finding 
that none was given, she stole away to 
a corner of the room, and Jeaned her 
face on her hands, and seemed to 
think—till at last, as she so sat, the 
tears began to flow down her cheeks, 
and she wept, but silently and un- 
noticed. 

“ But, sir,” said the guest, after a 
short pause, “how is this? Fanny 
tells me she supports you by her work. 
Are you so poor, then! Yet I left 
you your son’s bequest; and you, too, 
I understood, though not rich, were 
not in want!” 

«here was a curse on my gold,” 
said the old man, sternly. “It was 
stolen from us.” 

There was another pause. Simon 
broke it. 

“ And you, young man,—how has 
it fared with you} You have ed 
pered, I hope.” 

“Tam asI have been for oes 
alone in the world, without kindred 
and without friends. But, thanks to 
Heaven, I am not a beggar |{” 

“ No kindred and no friends!” re- 
peated the old man. “No father— 
no brother—no wife—no sister!” 

“None! No one to care whether 
I live or die,” answered the stranger, 
with a mixture of pride and sadness 
in his voice. “But, as the song 
has it—. 

J care for nobody—no, not J, 
For nobody cares for me !’” 


There wag a certain. pathos in the 
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mockery with which he repeated the 
homely lines, although, os he did, 
he gathered himself up, as if con- 
ecious of a certain consolation and 
reliance on the resources not depen- 
dent on others which he had found in 
his own strong limbs and his own 
stout heart. 

At that moment he felt a soft touch 
upon his hand, and he saw Fanny 
looking at him through the tears that 
still flowed. 

“ You have no one to care for you? 
Don't say so! Come and live with 
us, brother; we'll care for you. I] 
have never forgotten the flowers — 
never! Docome! Fanny shall love 
you. Fanny can work for three!” 

“And they call her an idiot!” 
mumbled the old man, with a vacant 
smile on his lips. 

““My sister! You shall be my sis- 
ter! Forlorn onc—whom even Nature 
has fooled and betrayed! Sister !— 
we, both orphans! — Sister!” ex- 
claimed that dark, stern man, pas- 
sionately, and with a broken voice; 
sad he opened his arms, and Fanny, 
without a blush or a thought of shame, 
threw herself on his breast. He kissed 
her forehead with a kiss that was, in- 
deed, pure and holy as a brother’s : 
and Fanny felt that he had left upon 
her check a tear that was not her 
own, 

“Well,” he said, with an altered 
voice, and tnking the old man’s hand, 
“What say you? Shall I take up my 
lodging with you? I have a little 
ymoney ; I can protect and aid you 
both. I shall be often away—in Lon- 
don or elsewhere—and will not in- 
trude too much on you. But you 
blind, and she—(here he broke off 
the sentence abruptly and went on)— 
you should not be left alone. And 
this neighbourhood, that burial-place, 
are dear to me.- d, too, Fanny have 
lost a parent; and that grave 

‘He ‘paused, and then added, in ‘a 
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trembling voice, “And you have 
placed flowers over that grave?” 

‘Stay with us,” said the blind man; 
‘not for our sake, but your own. The 
world is a bad place. I have been 
long sick of the world. Yes! come 
and live near the burial-ground—the 
nearer you are to the grave, the safer 
you are;—and you have u little 
money, Vou say!” 

‘I will come to-morrow, then. I 
must return now. To-morrow, Fanny, 
we shall meet again.” 

“ Must you go?” said Fanny, ten- 
derly. “But you will come again; 
you know | used to think every one 
died when he left me. I am wiser 
now. Yetatill, when you do leave me, 
it is true that you die for Fanny!” 

At this moment, as the three per- 
sons were-grouped, cach had assumed 
a posture of form, an expression of 
face, which a painter of fitting senti- 
ment and skill would have loved to 
study. The visitor had gained the 
door; and as he stood there, his noble 
height—the magnificent strength and 
health of his manhood in its full 
prime—contrasted alike the almost 
spectral debility of extreme age and 
the graceful delicacy of Fanny—half 
girl, half child. There was some- 
thing foreign in his air—and the half 
military habit, relieved by the red 
riband of the Bourbon knighthood. 
His complexion was dark as that 
of a Moor, and his raven hair curled 
close to the stately head. The soldier- 
moustache—thick, but glossy as silk 
—shaded the firm lip; and the pointed 
beard, assumed by the exiled Carlists, 
heightened the effect of the strong 
and haughty features and the exprea- 
sion of the martial countenance. 

But as Fanny’s voice died on his 
ear, he half averted that proud face ; 
and the dark eyes—almost Oriental 
in their brilliancy and depth of shads 
—seem*? suft and humid. And there, 
= Fanty, in a posture of such 
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unconscious sadness — such childlike | rowed cheeks, the old man fixed his 


innocence; her arms drooping —her 
face wistfully turned to his—and a half 
smile upon the lips, that made still 
more touching the tears not yet dried 
upon her cheeks. While thin, frail, 
akadowy, with white hair and fur: 


sightleas orbs on space; and his face, 
usually only animated from the 
lethargy of advancing dotage by a 
certain querulous cynicism, now grew 
suddenly earnest, and even thouzht- 
ful, a8 Fanny spoke of Death ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


«“ Ulyss. Time hath a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 


* * 


Perseverance, dear my lord, 


Keeps honour bright.”—7'roilus and Cressida. 


I HAVE not sought—as would have 
been easy, by a little ingenuity in the 
earlier portion of this narrative — 
whatever source of vulgar intercst 
night be derived from the mystery 
of names and persons. As in Charles 
Spencer the reader is allowed at a 
glance to detect Sidney Morton, so 
in Philip de Vaudemont (the stranger 
who rescucd Fanny) the reader at 
once recogniscs the hero of my tale; 
but, since neither of these young 
men has a bettcr right to the name 
resigned than to the name adopted, 
it will be simpler and more convenicnt 
to designate them by those appella- 
tions by which they arc now known 
to the world. In truth, Philip de 
Vaudemont was scarcely the same 
being as Philip Morton, In the short 
visit he had paid to the elder Gawtrey, 
when he consigned Tanny to his 
charge, he had given no name; and 
the one he now took (when, towards 
the evening of the next day, he re- 
turned to Simon’s house) the old 
man heard for the first time. Once 
more sunk into his usual apathy, 
Simon did not express any surprise 
that a Frenchman should be s0 well 
acquainted with English—he scarcely 
observed that the name was French. 
Simon’s age scemed daily to bring 
him more and more to that state when 
life is mere mechanism, and the soul, 
preparing for its departure, no longer 
heeds the tenement that crumbles 
silently and neglected into its lonely 
dust, Vaudemont came with but 


little luggage, (for he had an apart- 
ment also in London,) and no atten- 
dant,—a single horse was consigned 
to the stables of an inn at hand, and 
he seemed, as soldiers are, more careful 
for the comforts of the animal than 
his own. There was but one woman 
servant in the humble household, who 
did all the ruder work; for Fanny's 
industry could afford it. The solitary 
servant and the homely fare sufficed 
for the simple and hardy adventurer. 

Fanny, with a countenance radiant 
With joy, took his hand and led him 
to his room. Poor child! with that 
instinct of woman which never de- 
serted her, she had busied herself the 
whole day in striving to deck the 
chamber according to her own notions 
of comfort. She had stolen from her 
little hoard wherewithal to make 
some small purchases, on which the 
Dowbiggin of the suburb had been 
consulted. And what with flowers 
on the table, and a fire at the hearth, 
the room looked cheerful. 

She watched him as he glanced 
around, and felt disappointed that he 
did not utter the admiration she ex- 
pected. Angry at last with the in- 
difference which, in fact, as to external 
accommodation, was habitual to him, 
she plucked his sleeve, and said,— 

“Why don’t you speak? Is it not 
nice ?—Fanny did her best.” 

“Anda thousand thanks to Fanny! 
It is all I could wish.” 

“There is another room, bigger 
than this, but the wicked woman who 
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robbed us slept there; and besides, 
you said you liked the churchyard. 
See!” and she opened the window, 
and pointed to the church-tower rising 
dark against the evening sky. 

“This is better than all!” said 
Vaudemont; and he looked out from 
the window in a silent reverie, which 
Fanny did not disturb. 

And now he was settled! From a 
career 80 wild, agitated, and various, 
the adventurer paused in that humble 
resting-nook., But quict is not repose 
—obscurity is not content. Often as, 
morn and eve, he looked forth upon 
the spot, where his mother’s heart, 
unconscious of love and woe, moul- 
dered away, the indignant and bitter 
feelings of the wronged outcast and 
the son who could not clear the 
mother’s name, swept away the sub- 
dued and gentle melancholy into 
which time usually softens regret for 
the dead, and with which most of us 
think of the distant past, and the 
once joyous childhood ! 

In this man’s breast lay, concealed 
by his external calm, those memories 
and aspirations which are as strong 
as passions. In his earlier years, 
when he had been put to hard shifts 
for existence, he had found no leisure 
for close and brooding reflection upon 
that spoliation of just rights — that 
calumny upon his mother’s name, 
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name, became palpable and distinct. 
He had loved Eugénie as a boy loves 
for the first time an accomplished 
woman. He regarded her, so refined 
—s0 gentle—so gifted, with the feel- 
ings due to a superior being, with am 
eternal recollection of the ministering 
angel that had shone upon him when 
he stood on the dark abyss. She was 
the first that had redeemed his fate 
—the first that had guided aright 
his path—the first that had tamed 
the savage at his breast :—it was the 
young lion charmed by the eyes of 
Una. The outline of his story had 
been truly given at Lord Lilburne’s, 
Despite his pride, which revolted 
from such obligations to another, and 
a woman—which disliked and strug- 
gled against a disguise which at once 
and alone saved him from the detec- 
tion of the past and the terrors of the 
future—he had yielded to her, the 
wise and the gentle, as one whose 
judgment he could not doubt; and, 
indeed, the slanderous falsehoods cir- 
culated by the lackey, to whose dis- 
cretion, the night of Gawtrey’s death, 
Eugénie had preferred to confide her 
own honour, rather than another's 
life, had (as Liancourt rightly stated) 
left Philip no option but that which 
Madame de Merville deemed the best, 
whether for her happiness or her good 
name. Then had followed a brief season 


which had first brought the Night | | —the holiday of his life—the scason of 


into his Morning. His resentment 
towards the Beauforts, it is true, had 
ever been an intense but a fitful and 
irregular passion. It was exactly in 
proportion as, by those rare and 
romantic incidents which Fiction can- 


young hope and passion, of brilliancy 
and joy, closing by that abrupt death 
which again left him lonely in the 
world. 

When, from the grief that suc 
ceeded to the death of Eugénie, he 


not invent, and which Narrative takes | | woke to find himself amidst the 
with diffidence from the great Store- | strange faces and exciting scenes of 
house of Real Life his steps had | an Oriental court, he turned with 
ascended in the social ladder—that ! hard and disgustful contempt trom 
all which his childhood had lost—all | Pleasure, as an infidelity to the dead. 
which the robbers of his heritage had ! Ambition crept over him—his mina 
gained, the grandeur and the power: hardened as his cheek bronzed under 
of wEALTH—above all, the hourly and | those burning suns—bhis hardy frame; 
the tranquil happiness of a stainless | his energies prematurely awakenett, 
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his constitutional disregard to danger, | 
—made him a brave and skilful sol. | 
dier. He acquired reputation and 
rank. But, as time went on, the am- | 
bition took a higher flight—he felt | 

| 

| 


his sphere circumscribed; the Eastern 
tervals between Mastern action chafed | 
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alien. Neither was Vaudemont fitted 
exactly for that crisis in the social 
world when the men of journals and 
talk bustle aside the men of action, 
He had not cultivated literature, he 
had no book-knowledge—the world 
had been his school, and stern life 
his teacher. Still, eminently skilled 


indolence that filled up the long in- 

a temper never at rest: he returned in those physical accomplishments 
to France : his reputation, Liancourt’s | which men admire and soldiers covet, 
friendship, and the relations of Eu- | calm and self-possessed in manner, of 
génie—gratcful, as has before been: great personal advantages, of much 
implied, for the generosity with which ! ready talent and of practised observa- 
he surrendered the principal part of‘ tion in character, he continued to 
her donation—opened for him a new | breast the obstacles around him, and 
career, but one painful and galling. | to establish himself in the favour of 
In the Indian court there was no/| those in power. It was natural toa 
question of his birth—one adventurer | person so reared and circumstanced 
was equal with the rest. But in Paris,/ to have no sympathy with what is 
a man attempting to rise provoked | called the popular cause. He was no 
all the sarcasm of wit, all the cavils | citizen in the state,—he was a stranger 
of party; and in polished and civil in the land. He had suffered, and 
life, what valour has weapons against , still suffered, too much from mankind, 
a jest? Thus, in civilisation, all the | to have that philanthropy, sometimes 
passions that spring from humiliated | visionary but always noble, which, in. 


self-love and baffled aspiration again | 
preyed upon his breast. He saw | 
then, that the more he struggled 
from obscurity, the more acute would 
become research into his true origin ; 
and his writhing pride almost stung 
to death his ambition. To succeed in 
life by regular means was indeed dif- 
ficult for this man; always recoiling 
from the name he bore—always strong 
in the hope yet to regain that to which 
he conceived himself entitled—che- 
rishing that pride of country which 
never deserts the native of a Free 
State, however harsh a parent she 
insy have proved; and, above all, 
whutever his ambition and his pas- 
sions, taking, from the very misfor- 
tunes he had known, an indomitable 
belief in the ultimate justice of Hea- 
ven;—he had refused to sever the 
last tics that connected him with 
hia lost heritage and his forsaken 
land — he refused. to be naturalised— 
to make the name he bere legally un- 
disputed—he was contented to be an | 


fact,generally springs from the studies 
we cultivate, not in the fornm, but the. 
closet. Men, alas! too often lose the 
Democratic Enthusiasm in proportion 
as they find reason to suspect or dee 
spise their kind. And if there were 
not hopes for the Future, which this 
hard, practical, daily life does not suf- 
fice to teach us, the vision and the 
glory that belong to the Great Popular 
Creed, dimmed beneath the injustice, 
the follies, and the vices of the world 
as it is, would fade into the lukewarm 
sectarianism of temporary Party. 
Moreover, Vaudemont’s habits of 
thought and reasoning were those of 
the camp, confirmed by the systema 
familiar to him in the East: he re 
garded the populace as a soldier ena- 
moured of discipline and order usually 
does. His theories, therefore, ov 
rather his ignorance of what is sound 
in theory, went with Charles the 
Tenth in his excesses, but not with 
the timidity which terminated. those 
excesses by dethronement and dis 
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race, Chafed to the heart, gnawed 
with proud grief, he obeyed the royal 
mandates, and followed the exiled 
monarch: his hopes overthrown, his 
career in France annihilated for ever. 
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more necessary than to triumphant 
study. 

It was to be expected that, in pro- 
portion as he had been familiar with 
a purer and nobler life, he should look 


But on entering England, his temper, | with great and deep self-humiliation 


confident and ready of resource, fas- 
tened itself on new food. In the land 


at his carly association with Gawtrey. 
He was in this respect more severe on 


where he had no name he might yet | himself than any other mind ordi- 
rebuild his fortunes. Itwasan arduous | narily just and candid would have, 
effort—an improbable hope ; but the | been,—when fairly surveying the cir- 
words heard by the bridge of Paris— | cumstances of penury, hunger, and 
words that had often cheered him | despair, which had driven him to 
in his exile through hardships aud | Gawtrey’s roof, the imperfect nature 
through dangers which it is unncces- | of his carly education, the boyish trust 
sary to our narrative to detail—yet | and affection he had felt for his pro- 
rung again in his ear, as he leaped i tector, and his own ignorance of, end 
on his native land—‘ Time, Faith, ! exemption from, all the worse prac- 
Energy.” tices of that unhappy criminal. But 

While such his character in the; still, when, with the knowledge he 
larger and more distant relations of had now acquired, the man looked 
life, in the closer circles of companion- calmly back, his check burned with 
ship many rare and noble qualities: remorseful shame at his unreflecting 
were Visible. It is true that he was companionship in a life of subterfuge 
atern, perhaps imperious—of a temper | and equivocation, the true nature of 
that always struggled for command ; | which, the boy (so circumstanced as 
but he was deeply susceptible of kind-: we have shown him) might be for- 
ness, and if feared by those who op-, given for not at that time compre- 
posed, loved by those who served him, , hending.’ Two advantages resulted, 
About his character was that mixture | however, from the error and the 
of tenderness and fierceness which | remorse: first, the humiliation it 
belonged, of old, to the descriptions : brought, curbed, in some mncasure, a 
of the warrior. Though 50 little let-' pride that might otherwise have been 
tered, Life had taught him ao certain‘ arrogant and unamiable; and, se- 
poetry of sentiment and idea:—More' condly, as 1 have before intimated, 
poetry, perhaps, in the silent thoughts | his profound gratitude to Heaven for 
that, in his happier moments, filled ' his deliverance from the snares that 
his solitude, than in half the pages, had beset his youth, gave his future 
that his brother had read and written | the guide of an earnest and heartfelt 
by the dreaming Iake. A certain faith, He acknowledged in life no 
largeness of idea and nobility of 4m- ' such thing as accident. Whatever 


pulse often made him acf the senti- 
ments of which bookmen write. With 
all his passions, he held licentious- 
_ ness in disdain ; with all his ambition 

for the power of wealth, he despised 
ita luxury. Simple, masculine, severe, 
abstemious, he was of that mould in 
which, in earlier times, the successful 
‘amen of action have been cast, But 
ta gneoe -fnl action, circamstance is 


his struggles, whatever his melan- 
choly, whatever his sense of worldly 
wrong, he never despaired ; for no 
thing now could shake his belief in 
one directing Providence. 

The ways and habits of Vaudemont 
were not at discord with those of the 
quiet household in which he was now 
a guest. Liles most men of strong 
frames, and accustomed to active, mo: 
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studious pursuits, he rose early ;—and 
usually rode to London, to come back 
late at noon to their frugal meal. 
And if again, perhaps after the hour 
when Fanny and Simon retired, he 
would often return to London, his 
own pass-key re-admitted him, at what- 
ever time he came back, without dis- 
turbing the sleep of the household. 
Sometimes, when the sun began to 
decline, if the air was warm, the old 
man would crawl out, leaning on that 
strong arm, through the neighbour- 
ing lanes, ever returning through the 
lonely burial-ground; or when the 
blind host clung to his fireside, and 
composed himself to sleep, Philip 
would saunter forth along with Fanny; 
and on the days when she went to 
sell her work, or select her pur- 
chascs, he always made a point of 
attending her. And her cheek wore 
a flush of pride when she saw him 
carrying her little basket, or waiting 
without, in musing patience, while 
she performed her commissions in the 
shops. Though, in reality, Fanny's 
intellect was ripening within, yet still 
the surface often misled the eye as to 
the depths. It was rather that some- 
thing yet held back the facultics from 
their growth, than that the faculties 
themselves were wanting. Her weak- 
ness was more of the nature of the 
infant’s than of one afflicted with 
incurable imbecility. For instance, 
she managed the little household with 
skill and prudence; she could cal- 
culate in her head as rapidly as Vau- 
demont himself, the arithmetic neces- 
sary to her simple duties; she knew 


the value of money, which is more i 


than some of us wise folk do. Her 
skill, even in her infancy so remark- 
able, in various branches of female 
handiwork, was carried, not only 
by perseverance, but by invention 
and peculiar talent, to a marvellous 
_and exquisite perfection, Her em- 
_ broidery, especially in what was then 
- Maore rare than at present, viz., flowers 
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on silk, was much in request among | 
the great modistes of London, to whom 
it found its way through the agency 
of Miss Semper. So that all this had 
enabled her, for years, to provide every 
necessary comfort of life for herself 
and her blind protector. And her care 
for the old man was beautiful in its 
minutencss, its vigilance. Wherever 
her heart was interested, there never 
seemed a deficiency of mind. Vau- 
demont was touched to see how 
much of affectionate and pitying re- 
spect she appeared to enjoy in the 
neighbourhood, especially among the 
humbler classes—cven the beggar who 
swept the crossings did not beg of her, 
but bade God bless her as she passed ; 
and the rude, discontented artisan 
would draw himself from the wall and 
answer, with a softened brow, the 
smile with which the harmless one 
charmed his courtesy. In fact, what- 
ever attraction she took from her 
youth, her beauty, her misfortune, 
and her affecting industry, was height- 
ened, in the eyes of the poorer neigh- 
bours, by many little traits of charity 
and kindness; many a sick child had 
she tended, and many a breadless 
board had stolen something from the 
stock set aside for her father’s grave. 

‘Don’t you think,” she once whie- 
pered to Vaudemont, “that God 
attends to us more if we are good to 
those who are sick and hungry?” 

“‘ Certainly, we are taught to think 
BO.” 

© Well, I'1l tell you a secret— don’t 
tell again. Grandpapa once said that 

father had done bad things ; now, 

Pranny is good to those she can help, 
I think that God will hear her more 
kindly when she prays him to forgive 
what her father did. Do you think 
so too? Do aay—you are 80 wine |” 

“ Fanny, you are wiser than all af 
us; and I feel mynelf better and hap- 
pier when I hear you speak. : 

There were, indeed, many moments 
when Vaudemont thought that her 
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deficiencies of intellect might have | road that led from the suburb farther 
been repaired, long since, by skilful | into the country, Fanny was stopped 
culture and habitual companionship | by a gentleman in a carriage, who 
with those of her own age ; from which | accosted her, as she said, very kindly : 
companionship, however, Fanny, even | and after several questions, which she 
when at school, had shrunk aloof. At | answered with her usual unsuspecting 
other moments, there was something | innocence, Jearned her trade, insisted 
so absent and distracted about her, | on purchasing some articles of work 
or so fantastic and incoherent, that | which she had at the moment in her 
Vane ----¢, with the man’s hard, | basket, and promised to procure her 
worlu., .yv, read in it nothing but/a, constant purchaser, upon much 
melancholy confusion. Nevertheless, ; better terms than she had hitherto 
ifthe skein of ideas was entangled, ‘ obtained, if she would call at the 
each thread in itself was a thread of |; house of a Mrs. West, about a mile 
gold. from the suburb towards Jondon. 

Fanny's great object—her great | This she promised to do, and this she 
ambition—her one hope—was a tomb ‘ did, according to the adress he gave 
for her suppoged father. Whether! her. She was admitted to a lady more 
from some of that early religion gaily dressed than Ianny had ever 
attached to the grave, which is seen a lady before—the gentleman 
most felt in Catholic countrics, and was also present,—they both loaded 
which she had imbibed ut the con- her with compliments, and bought 
vent; or from her residence so near her work at a price which scemed 
the burial-ground, and the affcc-: about to realise all the hopes of the 
tion with which she regarded the poor girl as to the grave-stone for 
spot ;—whatever the cause, she had, William Gawtrey,—as if his evil fate 
cherished for some ycars, a8 young’ pursued that wild man beyond the 
maidens usually cherish the desire of grave, and his very tomb was to be 
the Altar—the dream of the Grave- purchased by the gold of the polluter! 
stone. But the hoard was amassed The lady then appointed her to call 
eo slowly ;—now old Gawtrey was again; but meanwhile, she met Fanny 
attacked by illness ;—now there was in the strects, and while she was ac- 
some little difficulty inthe rent; now costing her, it fortunately chanced 
some fluctuation in the price of work; that Miss Semper the milliner passed 
and now, and more often than all, that way—turned round, looked hard 
some demand on her charity, which at the lady, used very angry language 
interfered with, and drew from, the ; | to her, seized Fanny’s hand, led her 
pious savings. This was a sentiment , away, while the Jady slunk off; and 
in which her new friend sympathised : : told her that the said lady was a very 
deepty ; for fo, too, remembered that! bad woman, and that Fanny must 
his first gold had bought that hum e | never speak to her again. Fanny 
stone which still preserved upon fhe | most checrfully promised this. And. 
earth the memory of his mother. in fact, the lady, probably afraid, 

Meanwhile, days crept on, and no| whether of the mob or the magis- 
new violence was offercd to Fanny. | trates, never again came near her. 
Vaudemont learned, then, by little} ‘ And,” said Fanny, “I gave the 
and little—and Fanny’s account was | money they had both given to me to 
very confused—the nature of the | Miss Semper, who said she would 
danger she had run. send it back.” 

It seemed that one day, tempted| “You did right, Fanny; and as 
by the fineness of the weather up the | you made one promise to Miss Sem- 
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per, 80 you must make me one—never 
to stir from home again without 
me or some other person. No, 
no other person—only me, I will 
give up everything else to go with 
ou.” 

“ Will you? Oh, yes, I promise 
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I used to like going alone, but thag; 
was before youcame, brother.” 

And as Fanny kept her promise,. 
it would have been a bold gallant 
indeed who would have ventured to, 
molest her by the side of that atately . 
and strong protector, ae 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘6 Timon. Each thing ‘s a thief: 
Tho laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have uncheck’d theft. 


* * 


* * * 


The sweet degrees that this brief world affords, 
To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command.”—TJ'imon of Athens. 


Ox the day and at the hour fixed 
for the interview with the stranger 
who had visited Mr. Beaufort, Lord 
Lilburne was seated in the library of 
his brother-in-law; and before the 
elbow-chair, on which he lolled care- 
lessly, stood our old friend Mr. Sharp, 
of Bow Strect notability. 

“ Mr. Sharp,” said the peer, “I have 
sent for you to do me a little favour. 
I expect a man here who professes to 
give Mr, Beaufort, my brother-in-law, 
some information about a lawsuit. It 
is necessary to know the exact value 
of his evidence. I wish you to ascer- 
tain all particulars about him. Be so 
good as to seat yourself in the porter’s 
chair in the hall; note him when he 
enters, unobserved yourself—but as 
he is probably a stranger to you, note 
him still more when he leaves the 
house ; follow him ata distance ; find 
out where he lives, whom he associates 
with, where he visits, their names and 
directions, what his character and 
calling are ;—jin a word, everything 
you can, and report to me each even- 
ing. Dog him well, never lose sight 
of him—you will be handsomely paid. 
You understand ?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Sharp, “leave me 
alone, my lord. Been employed be- 
fore by yo@r lordship’s brother-in-law. 
We knows what ’s what.” 

“TI don’t doubt it. To your post.— 
I expect him every moment.” 


And, in fact, Mr. Sharp had only 
just ensconced himself in the porter’s 
chair when the stranger knocked at 
the door—in another moment he was 
shown in to Lord Lilburne. 

“ Sir,” said his lordship, without 
rising, “be so good as to take a chair. 
Mr. Beaufort is obliged to leave town 
—he has asked me to see you—I am 
one of his family—his wife is my 
sister—you may be as frank with me 
as with him,—more so, perhaps.” 

“T beg the fauvour of your name, 
sir,” said the stranger, adjusting his 
collar. 

Yours first—business is business.” 

“ Well, then, Captain Smith.” 

“ Of what regiment ?” 

* Flalf-pay.” 

Iam Lord Lilburne. Your name 
is Smith—humph !” added the peer, 
looking over some notes before him. 
“T see it is also the name of the wit- 
ness appealed to by Mrs. Morton— 
humph !” 

At this remark, and still more at 
the look which accompanied it, the 
countenance, before impudent and 
complacent, of Captain Smith fell into 
visible embarrassment; he cleared 
his throat and said, with a little 
hesitation,— 

“ My lord, that witness is living!” 

“No doubt of it—witnesses never 
die where property is concerned and 
impdsture intended.” 


» 
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At this moment the servant entered, | leave to quit the colonies! Ah! I 
and placeda little note, quaintly folded, | am plain enough now, I see.” 
before Lord Lilburne. He glanced at; And Lord Lilburne threw him- 
it in surprise—opened, and read as| self back in his chair, and coldly 
follows, in pencil :-— contemplated the white face and dis- 

“My Lorp,—I knows the man;/mayed expression of the crest-fallen 
take caer of him; he is as big a roge | captain, That most worthy person, 
as ever stept; he was transported | after a pause of confusion, amaze, and 
some three year back, and unless his . made an involuntary stride, with 
time has been ghortened by the Home, enacing gesture, towards Lilburne; 
he’s absent without leve. We used to | the peer quictly placed his hand on 
call him Dashing Jerry. That ere | the bell, 
youngstcr we went arter, by Mr.| “One moment more,” said the 
Bofort’s wish, was a pal of his. Scuze | latter; “if I ring this bell, it is to 
the liberty I take, “J. Suarp.” | place you in custody. Let Mr, Beau- 

While Tord Lilburne held this / fort but see you here once again—nay, 
effusion to the candle, and spelled his | Jet him but hear another word of this 
way through it, Captain Smith, re- | pretended lawsuit—and you return to 
covering his self-composure, thus pro-| the colonies. Pshaw! Frown not at 
ceeded :— ae sir! A Bow Strect officer is in 

“Imposture, my lord! imposture! | the hall. Begone !—no, stop one mo- 
T really don’t understand. Your lord-; ment, and take a lesson in life. Never 
ship really seems so suspicious, that | again attempt to threaten people of 
it is quite uncomfortable. I am sure | property and station. Around every 
it is all the same to me; and if Mr.; rich man is a wall—better not run 
Beaufort does not think proper to see | your head against it.” 
me himself, why I’d best make my| ‘“ But I swear svlemnly,” cried the 
bow.” knave, with an emphasis so startling, 

And Captain Smith rose. that it carried with it the appearance 

“Stay a moment, sir. What Mr. / of truth, “ that the marriage did take 
Beaufort may yet do, I cannot say ;! place.” 
but I know this, you stand charged of | “And I say, no less solemnly, that 
a very grave offence, and if your wit-' any onc who swears it in a court of 
ness or witnesses—you may have fifty, | law shall be prosecuted for perjury !— 
for what I care—are equally guilty, so | Bah! you area sorry rogue, after all!” 





much the worse for them.” And with an air of supreme and 
“@ly lord, I really don’t com-!half-compassionate contempt, Lord 
prehend.” Lilburne turned away and stirred the 


“Then I will be more plain. I fire. Captain Smith muttered and 
accuse you of devising an infamous | fumbled a moment with his gloves, 
falsehood for the purpose of extorting | then shrugged his shoulders and 
money. Let your witnesses appear in | sneaked out. 
court, and I promise that you, they,| That night Lord Lilburne again 
and the young man, Mr. Morton, | received his friends, and amongst his 
whose claim they set up, shall be in-/ guests came Vaudemont. Lilburne 
dicted for conspiracy—conspiracy, if! was one who liked the study of 
accompanied (as in the case of your character, especially the, character 
Witnesses) with perjury, of the blackest | of men wrestling against #he world, 
die. Mr. Smith, I know you; and, Wholly free from every species of am- 
before ten o’clock to-morrow, I shall bition, he seemed to reconcile himself 
know also if you had his majesty’s| to his apathy by examining into the 
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heart's wear and tear, which are the 
lot of the ambitious, Like the spider 
in his hole, he watched with hungry 
pleasure the flies struggling in the 
web; through whose slimy labyrinth 
he walked with an easy safety. Per- 
lraps, one reason why he loved gaming 
was less from the joy of winning on | 
the philosophical complacency wit 

which he feasted on the emotions of 
those who lost : always serene, and, ex- 


cept in debauch, always passionless,— 
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diequ.ctude, the mortification, the | 


me, And for the rest (he muttered) 
—I know him too well not to be on 
my guard.” With that he joined 
Lord Lilburne’s group, and accepted 
the invitation to the card-table. At 
supper, Vaudemont conversed more 
than was habitual to him; he espe- 
cially addressed himself to his host, 
and listened, with great attention, to 
Lilburne’s caustic comments upon 
every topic successively started. And 
whether it wastheartof De Vaudemont, 
or from an interest that Lord Lilburne 


Majendie, tracing the experiments of took in studying what was to him a 
science in the agonies of some tortnred | new character,—or whether that, both 
dog, could not be more wrapt in the | men excelling peculiarly in al] masen- 
science, and more indifferent to the | line accomplishments, their conversa- 
dog, than Lord Lilburne, ruining a’ tion was of + nature that was more 
victim, in the analysis of human pas: | | ‘attractive to themsclyes than to 
sions,—stoical in the writhings of the! others; it so happened, that they 
wretch whom he tranquilly dissected. | were still talking while the daylight 
He wished to win money of Vaudo- already peered through the window- 
mont—-to ruin this man, who pre-! curtains, 

sumed to be more generous than other | “And I haye outstayed all your 
people—to see a bold adventurer sub- : guests,” said De Vaudemont, glancing 
mitted to the wheel of the Fortune | round the emptied room. 

which reigns ina pack of cards ; -—and | “It is the best compliment you 
all, of course, without the least hate could pay me. Another night we 
to the man whom he then saw for the can enliven our tée-d-téle with écarté ; 
first time. On the contrary, he felt a , though at your age, and with yout 
respect for Vaudemont. Like most: appearance, I am surprised, Monsieur 
worldly men, Lord Lilburne was pre-: de Vaudemont, that you are fond of 
possessed i in favour of those who seek: play: I should have thought that it 
to rise in life: and like men who have : was not in a pack of cards that you 


excelled in manly and athletic exer- | j looked for hearts, 
cises, he was also prepossessed inj 


favour of those who appeared fitted 
for the same success, 

Liancourt took aside his friend, as 
Lord Lilburne was talking with his 
other guests :—~ 

“T need not caution you, who never 
play, not to commit yourself to Lord 
Lilburne’s tender mercies ; remember, 
he is an admirable player.” 

“Nay,” answered Vaudemont, “I 
want to know this man: I have rea- 
sons, which’ alone induce me to enter 
his ‘honse. I can afford to venture 
something, because I wish to see if I 
ean gain something for ond dear to 


But perhaps you 
are blasé betimes of the beaw sexe.” 

“Yet your lordship’s devotion t it 
is, perhaps, as great now as ever?” 

“ Mine {—no, not as ever. To dif- 
ferent ages different degrees. At 
your age I wooed ; at mine I purchase 
—the better plan of the two: it does 
not take up half so much time.” 

“Your marriage, I think, Lord 
Lilburne, was not blessed with chil- 
dren. Perhaps sometimes you feel 
the want of them ?” 

“Tf I did, I could have them by the 
dozen. Other ladies have been more 
generous in that department than the 
late Lady Lilburne, Heaven 'rest-her!” 
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And,” said Vaudemont, fixing his! 
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you shall have it. Look you, then, 


eyes with some earnestness on his | Monsieur de Vaudemont, no man has 


host, “if you were really persuaded 
that you had a child, or perhaps a 
grandchild—the mother one whom 
you loved in your first youth—a child 
affectionate, beautiful, and especially 
needing your care and protection, 
would you not suffer that child, though 
illegitimate, to supply to you the want 
of filial affection?” 

“ Filial affection, mon cher!” re- 
peated Lord Lilburne, “needing my 
care and protection! Pshaw! In 
other words, would I give board and 
lodging to some young vagabond who 
was good enough to say he was son, 
to Lord Lilburne ?” 

“But if you were convinced that 
the claimant were your son, or per- 
haps your daughter—a tendercr name 
of the two, and a more helpless 
claimant?” 

‘“‘ My dear Monsieur de Vaudemont, 
you are doubtless a man of gallantry 
and of the world. If the children 
whom the law forces on one are, 
nine times out of ten, such damnable 
plagues, judge if one would father 
those whom the law permits us to 
Misown! Natural children are the 
Parias of the world, and J—am one 
Of the Brahmans.” 

‘“ But,” persisted Vaudemont, “ for- 
give me if I press the question farther. 
Perhaps 1 seck from your wisdom a 
guide to my own conduct ;—suppose, 
then, a man had loved, had wronged, 
the mother ;— suppose that in the 
child he saw one who, without his aid, 
might be exposed to every curse with 
which the Parias (true, the Parias /) 
of the world are too often visited, and 
who with his aid might become, as 
age advanced, his companion, his 
nurse, his comforter-——” 

“Tush !” interrupted Lilburne, with 
sgme impatience ; “1 know not how 
our conversation fell on such a topic 
— but, if you really.ask my opinion in 
scferenee ta,any case in practical life, 


studied the art of happiness more than 
I have; and [I will tell you the great 
secret—have as few ties as possible, 
Nurse !—pooh! you or I could hire 
one by the week a thousand times 
more useful and careful than a bore 
of a child. Comforter !—a man of’ 
mind never wants comfort, And there _ 
is no such thing as sorrow while we 
have health and moncy, and don’t 
care a straw for anybody in the world. 
If you choose to love people, their 


health and circumstances, if either go 


wrong, can fret you : that opens many 
avenucs to pain. Never live te 


? but always feel alone. You think this 


unamiable : possibly. I am no hypo- 
crite, and, for my part, I never affect 
to be anything but what I amn—John 
Lilburne.” 

As the peer thus spoke, Vaude-' 
mont, leaning against the door, con« 
templated him with a strange mixture: 
of interest and disgust. “ And John 
Lilburne is thought a great man, and 
William Gawtrey was a great rogue. 
You don’t conceal your heart 1—no, I 
understand. Wealth and power have 
no need of hypocrisy: you are the: 
man of vice—Gawtrey, the man of 
crime. You never sin against the’ 
law—he was a felon by his trade, 
And the felon saved from vice the 
child, and from want the grandchild 
(your flesh and blood) whom you dis. 
own: which will Heaven consider the: 
worse man? No, poor Fanny! I see 
Iam wrong. If he would own you, I: 
would not give you up to the ice of: 
such a soul :—better the bifid” man ; 
than the dead heart!” f 

“Well, Lord Lilburne,” said De 
Vaudemont aloud, shaking off his. 
reverie, “I must own that your phi- 
losophy seems to me the wisest for- 
yourself. For a poor man: it might. 
be didereni< we poor need .affeo+? 
tion” ead 
* Av the pook, certainly,” said Lord: 
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Lilburne, with an air of patronising 
candour. 

“And I will own farther,” conti- 
nued De Vaudemont, “that I have 
willingly lost my money in return for 
the instruction I have received in 
hearing you converse.” 

“You are kind: come and take 
your revenge next Thursday. Adieu.” 

As Lord Lilburne undressed, and 
his valet attended him, he said to 
that worthy functionary— 

“‘So you have not been able to 
make out the name of the stranger— 
the new lodger you tell me of?” 

“No, my Jord. They only say he 
is a very finc-looking man.” 

“You have not scen him ?” 
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“No, my lord. What do you wish 
me now to do?” 

‘‘Humph! Nothing at this mo- 
ment! you manage things so badly, 
you might get me intoa scrape. I 
never do anything which the law, or 
the police, or even the newspapers, 
can get hold of. I must think of 
some other way—humph! I never 
give up what I once commence, and 
I never fail in what I undertake! If 
life had been worth what fools trouble 
it with— business and ambition —I 
suppose I should have been a great 
man with a very bad liver—ha! ha! 
I, alone, of all the world, ever found 
out what the world was good for! 
Draw the curtains, Dykeman.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
«* Org. Welcome thou ice that sitt’st about Ais heart! 
No heat can ever thaw thee!"—Forp: Broken Heart. 
“ Mearch. Honourable infamy !"—Jbid. 
“‘ Amyc. Wer tenderness hath yet deserved no rigour, 


So to be crossed by fate! 


Arm. You misapply, sir, 
With favour let me speak it, what Apollo 


Hath clouded in dim sense! 


Iz Vaudcemont had fancied that, con- 
sidering the age and poverty of Simon, 
it was his duty to see whether Fanny's 
not more legal, but more natural pro- 
tector were, indecd, the unredeemed 
and unmalleable cgotist which Gaw- 
trey had painted him, the conversation 
of one night was sufficient to make 
him abandon for ever the notion of 
advancing her claims upon Lord Lil- 
burne. But Philip had another mo- 
tive in continuing his acquaintance 
with that personage. The sight of 
his mother’s grave had recalled td 
him the image of that lost brother 
over whom he had vowed to watch. 
And, despite the deep sense of wronged 
affection with which he yet remem- 
bered the cruel letter that had con- 
tained the last tidings of Sidney, 
Philip’s heart clung with undying 
fondness to that fair shape associated 
with all the happy recollections of 
childhood; and his conscience as well 
as his love asked him, each time that 
he passed the churchyard, ‘ Will you 
make no effort to obey that last prayer 
of the mother who consigned her dar- 
ling to your charge?’ Perhaps, had 
Philip been in want, or had the name 
he now bore been sullied by his conduct, 
he might haveshrunk from seeking one 
whom he might injure, but could not 
serve. But though not rich, he had 
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more than enough for tastes as hardy 
and simple as any to which soldier of 
fortune ever limited his desires. And 
he thought, with a sentiment of just 
and noble pride, that the name which 
Eugénie had forced upon him had 
been borne spotless as the ermine 
through the trials and vicissitudes he 
had passed since he had assumed it, 
Sidney could give him nothing, and 
therefore it was his duty to seek Sid- 
ney out. Now, he had always believed 
in his heart that the Beauforts were ac- 
quainted with a secret which he more 
and morepinedto penetrate. He would, 
for Sidney’s sake, smother his hate to 
the Beauforts; he would not reject 
their acquaintance if thrown in his 
way; nay, secure in his change of 
name and his altered features, from 
all suspicion on their part, he would 
seek that acquaintance in order to 
find his brother and fulfil Catherine’s 
last commands. His intercourse with 
Lilburne would necessarily bring him 
easily into contact with Lilburne’s 
family. And in this thought he did 
not reject the invitations pressed on 
him. He felt, too, a dark and ab- 
sorbing interest in examining a man 
who was in himself the incarnation of 
the World—the World of Art—the 
World as the Preacher paints it—the 
hollow, sensual, sharp-witted, self 
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wrapped Wortp—the World that is 
all for this life, and thinks of no 
Future and no God! 

Lord Lilburne was, indeed, a study 
for deep contemplation. A study to 
perplex the ordinary thinker, and task 
to the utmost the analysis of more 
profound reflection, William Gaw- 
trey had possessed no common talents ; 
he had discovered that his life had 
been one mistake ;—Lord Lilburne’s 
intellect was far keener than Qaw- 
trey’s, and he had never made, and if 
he had lived to the age of Old Parr, 
never would have made a similar dis- 
covery. He never wrestled against a 
law, though he slipped through all 
laws! And he knew no remorse, for 
he knew no fear. Lord Lilburne had 
married early, and long survived, a 
lady of fortune, the daughter of the 
then Premier—the best match, in 
fact, of his day. And for one very brief 
period of his life he had suffered him- 
self to enter into the field of politics 
-—the only ambition common with 
men of equal rank. He showed talents 
that might have raised one so gifted by 
circumstance to any height, and then 
retired at once into his old habits and 
old system of pleasure. “I wished to 
try,” said he once, “if fame was worth 
one headache, and I have convinced 
myself that the man who can sacrifice 
; the bone in his mouth to the shadow 
of the bone in the water is a fool.” 
From that time he never attended the 
‘House of Lords, and declared himself 
of no political opinions one way or the 
other. Nevertheless, the world had 
a general belief in his powers, and 
Vaudemont reluctantly subscribed to 
the world’s verdict. Yet he ha/l'done 
nothing, he had read but little, he 
laughed at the world to its face,—and 
that last was, after all, the main secret 
of his ascendancy over those who 
were drawn into his circle. That 
eontempt of the world placed the 


world at his feet, His sardonic and 
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polished indifference, his profosse 
code that there was no life wort, 
caring for but his own life, his exemy 
tion from all cant, prejudice, and di: 
guise, the frigid lubricity with whic] 
ho glided out of the grasp of the Con 
ventional, whenever it so pleased him 
without shocking the Decorums whos 
sense is in their ear, and who are no 
roused by the deed but by the noise 
—all this had in it the marrow anc 
essence of a system triumphant” witl 
the vulgar ; for little minds give im 
portance to the man who gives import 
ance to nothing. Lord Lilburne’s 
authority, not in matters of taste 
alone, but in those which the world 
calls judgment and common sense, 
was regarded as an oracle. He cared 
not a straw for the ordinary baubles 
that attract his order; he had refused 
both an earldom and the garter, and 
this was often quoted in his honour. 
But you only try a man’s virtue when 
you offer him something that he 
covets. The earldom and the garter 
were to Lord Lilburne no more tempt- 
ing inducements than a doll or a 
skipping-rope; had you offered him 
an infullible cure for the gout, or an 
antidote against old age, you might 
have hired him, as your lackey, on 
your own terms. Lord Lilburne’s 
next heir was the son of his only bro- 
ther, a person entircly dependant on 
his uncle. Lord Lilburne allowed 
him 10002. a-year, and kept him 
always abroad in a diplomatic situ- 
ation. He looked upon his successor 
as aman who wanted power, but not 
inclination, to become his assassin. 
Though he lived sumptuously and 
grudged himself nothing, Lord Lil- 
burne was far from an extravagans 
man: he might, indeed, be considered 
close; for he knew how much of com- 
fort and consideration he owed to his 
money, and valued it accordingly ; 
he Knew the best speculations and 
the best investments. Jf he took 
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shares in an American canal, you! only esteemed but liked by the world, 


might be sure that the shares would 


soon be double in value; if he pur- 
chased an estate, you might be cer- 
tain it was a bargain, This pecuniary 
tact and success necessarily augmented 
his fame for wisdom. 

He had been in early life a success- 
ful gambler, and some suspicions of 
his fair play had been noised abroad ; 
but, as has been recently seen in the 
instance of a man of rank equal to 
Lilburne’s, though, perhaps, of leas 

_acute if more cultivated intellect, it is 
‘long before the pigeon will turn 
‘yound upon a falcon of breed and 
‘mettle. The rumours, indeed, were 80 
vague as to carry with them no 
weight. During the middle of his 
carecr, when in the full flush of health 
and fortune, he had renounced the 
gaming-table. Of late years, as ad- 
vancing age made time more heavy, 
he had resumed the resource, and 
with all his former good luck. The 
money-market, the table, the sex, con- 
atituted the other occupations and 
amusements with which Lord Lil- 
burne filled up his rosy leisure. 

Another way by which this man 
had acquired reputation for ability 
was this,—he never pretended to any 
branch of knowledge of which he was 
ignorant, any more than to any virtue 
in which he was deficient. Honesty 
itself was never more free from 
quackery or deception than was this 
embodied and walking Vick. If the 
world chose to esteem him, he did not 
buy its opinion by imposture. No 
inan ever saw Lord Lilburne’s name 
in a public subscription, whether for 
a new church, or a Bible Society, or a 
distressed family,—no man ever heard 
of his doing one generous, benevolent, 
or kindly action,—no-man was ever 
startled by one philanthropic, pious, 
or amiable sentiment from those 
mocking lips. Yet, in spite of all 
this, John Lord Lilburne was not 
No. 178. B 


and get up in the chair of its Rhadaman- 
thuses, In a word, he seemed to 
Vaudemont, and he was 80 in reality, 
a brilliant example of the might of 
Circumstance—an instance of what 
may be done in the way of ruputation 
and influence by a rich, well-born 
man, to whom the will a kingdom is. 
A little of genius, and Lord Lilburne 
would have made his vices notorious 
and his deficiencies glaring; a little 
of heart, and his habits would have 
led him into countless follies and dis- 
creditable scrapes. It was the lead 
and the stone that he carried about 
him, that preserved his equilibrium, 
no matter which way the breeze blew. 
But all his qualities, positive or nega- 
tive, would have availed him nothing 
without that position which enabled 
him to take his case in that inn, the 
world—which presented, to every de 
tection of his want of intrinsic noble 
ness, the irreproachable respectability 
of a high name, a splendid mansion, 
and a rent-roll without a flaw. Vaude- 
mont drew comparisons between 
Lilburne and Gawtrey, and he com- 
prehended at last, why one was a low 
rascal and the other a great man. 

Although it was but a few days 
after their first introduction to each 
other, Vaudemont had been twice to 
Lord Lilburne’s, and their acquaint- 
ance was already on an easy footing— 
when one afternoon, an the former was 
riding through the streets towards 
H——-, he met the peer, mounted on 
a stout cob, which, from its symme- 
trical strength, pure English breed, 
and exquisite grooming, showed some- 
thing of those sporting tastes for 
which, in earlier life, Lord Lilburne 
had been noted. 

“Why, Monsieur de Vaudemont, 
“what brings you to this part of the 
town ?—curiosity and the desire to 
explore?” ae 

“That might be natural —— in 
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me; but you, who know London 
so well;—rather what brings, you 
here?” 

“Why I am returned from a long 
ride. I have had symptoms of a fit of 
the gout, and. been trying to keep it 
off by exercise. I have been to a 
cottage that belongs to me, some 
niles from town—a pretty place 
enough by the way—you must come 
and see me there next month. I shall 
fill the house for a baitue/ I have 
some tolerable covers—you are a good 
shot, I suppose?” 

“T have not practised, except with 
a rifle, for some years.” 

-“That’s a pity; for as I think a 
week’s shooting once a-year quite 
enough, I fear that your visit to me 
at Fernside may not be sufficicntly 
long to put your hand in.” 

** Fernside !” 

“Yes ; is the name familiar to you?” 

“T think I have heard it before. 
Did your lordship purchase or inherit 
it?” 

*T bought it of my brother-in-law. 
& belonged to his brother—a gay, 
wild sort of fellow, who broke his 
neck over a %ix-barred gate ;—through 
that gate my fricnd Robert walked 
the same day into a very fine estate !” 

“TI have heard so. The late Mr. 
Beaufort, then, left no children ?” 

“Yes; two. But they came into 
the world in the primitive way in 
which Mr. Owen wishes us all 10 come 
—too naturally for the present state 
of society, and Mr. Owen's parallelo- 
gram was not ready for them. By 
the way, one of them disappeared at 
Paris ;—you never met with him. I 
suppose ?” 

“ Under what name ?” 

“ Morton.” 

“ Morton [—bem ! What Christian 
name?” 

* Philip.” 

“Philip ![—no. But did Mr. Beau- : 
‘fat do nothing for the young men?! 
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I think I have heard somewhere that 
he took compassion on one of them.” 

“Have you? Ah, my brother-in- 
law is precisely one of those excellent 
men of whom the world always speaka 
well, No; he would very willingly 
have served either or both the boys, 
but the mother refused: all his over- 
tures and went to law, I fancy. The 
elder of these bastardg turned outa 
sad fellow, and the younger,—I don’t 
know exactly where he is, but no 
doubt with one of his mother’s rela- 
tions. You seem to interest yourself 
in natural children, my dear Vaude- 
moni?” 

“Perhaps you have heard that 
people have doubted if I were a na- 
tural son?” 

“Ah! I understand now. But are 
you going '—I was in hopes you would 
have turned back my way, and———” 

“You are very good; but I have 
a particular appointment, and I am 
now too late. Good morning, Lord 
Lilburne.” 

Sidney with one of his mother’s 
relations! Returned, perhaps, to the 
Mortons! How, had he never before 
chanced on a conjecture so probable? 
He would go at once !—that very night 
he would go tothe house from which 
he had taken his brother. At least, 
and at the worst, they might give him 
some clue. 

Buoyed with this hope and this 
resolve, he rode hastily to H——, to 
announce to Simon and Fanny that 
he should not return to them, per- 
haps, for two or three days. As he 
entered the suburb, he drew up by the 
statuary of whom he had purchased 
his mother’s grave-stone. 

The artist of the melancholy trade 
was at work in his yard. 

“Ho! thered” said Vaudemont. 
looking over the low railing; “is the 
tomb I have ordered nearly finished ?” 

“ Why, sir, as you were so anxious 
for despatch, and as it would take a 
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long time to get a new one ready, I 
thought of giving you this, which is 
finished all but the inscription, It 
was meant for Miss Deborah Primme ; 
but her nephew and heir called on me 
yesterday to say, that as the poor lady 
died worth less by 50007. than be had 
expected, he thought a handsome 
wooden tomb would do as well, if I 
could get rid of this for him. It 
is a beauty, sir. It will look so 
cheerful ———” 

“ Well, that will do: and you can 
place it now where I told you.” 

“Tn three days, sir.” 

**So be it.” And he rode on, mutter- 
ing, “Fanny, your pious wish will be 
fulfilled. But flowers,—will they suit 
that stone?” 

He put up his horse, and walked 
through the lane to Simon’s. 

As he approaehed the house, he 
saw Fanny's bright eyes at the window. 
She was watching his return. She 
hastened to open the door to him, and 
the world’s wanderer felt what music 
thero is in the footstep, what summer 
there is in the smile, of Welcome ! 

“‘ My dear Fanny,” he said, affected 
by her joyous greeting, “it makes my 
heart warm tosee you. I have brought 
you a present from town. When I was 
a boy, I remember that my poor 
mother was fond of singing some 
simple songs, which often, somehow 
or other, come back to me, when I 
see and hear you. I fancy you would 
understand and like them as well at 
least as I do—for Heaven knows (he 
added to himself) my ear is dull 
enough generally to the jingle of 
rhyme.” And he placedin her hands 
a little volume of those exquisite 
songs in which Burns has set Nature 
to music. 

“Oh! you are so kind, brother,” 
said Fanny, with tears swimming in 
her eyes, and she kissed the book. 

After their simple meal, Vande- 
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intelligence of his intended departure 
for a few days. Simon heard it with 
the silent apathy into which, except 
on rare occasions, his life had settled. 
But Fanny turned away her face and 
wept. 

“It is but for a day or two, 
Fanny.” 

« An hour is very—very long some- 
times,” said the girl, shaking her head 
mournfully. ° 

“Come, I have a little time yet 
left, and the air is mild, you have not 
been out to-day, shall we walk——” 

“Hem!” interrupted Simon, clear- 
ing his throat, and seeming to start 
into sudden animation ; “ had not you 
better settle the board and lodging 
before you go?” 

“Oh, grandfather!” cried Fanny, 
springing to her feet, with such a blush 
upon her face. 

“ Nay, child,” said Vaudemont,, 
laughingly; “your grandfather only 
anticipates me. But. do not talk of 
board and lodging; Fanny is as a 
sister to me, and our purse is in 
common.” 

“J should like to feel a sovereign. 
—just to feel it,” muttered Simon, in 
a sort of apologetic tone, that wds 
really pathetic; and as Vaudemont 
scattered some coins on the table, the 
old man clawed them up, chuckling 
and talking to himself; and, rising 
with great alacrity, hobbled out of 
the room like a raven carrying some 
cunning theft to its hiding-place, 

This was so amusing to Vaudemont 
that he burst out fairly into an in- 
controllable laughter. Fanny looked 
at him, humbled and wondering, for 
some moments; and then, creeping 
to him, put her hand gently on his. 
arm and gaid,— . 

“Don’t laugh—it pains me. It. 
was not nice in grandpapa; buti— 
but, it does not mean anything. It— 
it—don’t laugh—Fanny feels eo 


mort broke to Fanny and Simon thel sad! 


“Well, you are right. Come, put 
on your bonnet, we will go out.” 

Fanny obeyed ; but with less ready 
delight than usual, And they took 
their way through lanes over which 
hung, still in the cool air, the leaves 
of the yellow autumn. 

Fanny was the first to break silence. 

“Do you know,” she said, timidly, 
“that people here think me very 
silly —do you think so, too?” 

Vaudemont was startled by the 
simplicity of the question, and hesi- 
tated, Fanny looked up in his dark 
face anxiously and inquiringly. 

“Well,” she said, “you don’t an- 
gwer?” 

“My dear Fanny, there are some 
things in which I could wish you less 
childlike and, perhaps, less charming. 
Those strange snatches of song, for 
instance——” 

“What! do you not like me to 
sing? It is my way of talking.” 

“Yes; sing, pretty one! But sing 
something that we can understand,— 
sing the songs I have given you, if 
you will. And now, may I ask why 
you put to me that question?” 

“T have forgotten,” said Fanny, 
absently, and looking down. 

Now, at that instant, as Philip 
Vaudemont bent over the exceeding 
aweetness of that young face, a sudden 
thrill shot through his heart, and he, 
too, became silent, and lost in thought. 
Was it possible that there could creep 
into his breast o wilder affection for 
this creature than that of tenderness 
and pity? He was startled as the 
idea crossed him. He shrunk from 
*¢ as a profanation—as a crime—as a 
frenzy. He with his fate so uncertain 
and chequered—he to link himself 
with one so helpless—he to debase 
the very poetry that clung to the 
mental temperament of this pure 
being, with the feelings which every 
fair face may awaken to every coarse 
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impossible! For what could he love 
in her but beauty, which the very epirit 
had forgotten to guard? And she— 
could she even know what love was ? 
He despised himself for even ad- 
mitting such a thought; and with 
that iron and hardy vigour which 
belonged to his mind, resolved to 
watch closely against every fancy the+ 
would pass the fairy boundary which 
separated Fanny from the world of 
women. 

He was roused from this self-com 
mune by an abrupt exclamation from 
his companion, 

“Oh! I recollect now, why I asked 
vou that question. There is one thing 
that always puzzles me—I want vou 
to explain it. Why does everything 
in life depend upon money? You 
see even my poor grandfather forgot 
how good you are to us both, when— 
when——Ah ! I don’t understand—it 
pains—it puzzles me!” 

“Fanny, look there—no, to the 
left—you sec that old woman, in rags, 
crawling wearily along: turn now to 
the right—you see that fine house 
glancing through the trees, with a 
carriage-and-four at the gates! The 
difference between that old woman 
and the owner of that house is— 
Money ; and who shall blame your 
grandfather for liking Money?” 

Fanny understood ; and while the 
wise man thus moralised, the girl, 
whom his very compassion go haughtily 
contemned, moved away to the old 
woman to do her little best to smooth 
down those disparities from which 
wisdom and moralising never deduct 
agrain! Vaudemont felt this as he 
saw her glide towards the beggar; but 
when she came bounding back to him, 
she had forgotten his dislike to her 
songs, and was chaunting, in the glee 
of the heart that a kind act had made 
glad, one of her own impromptu 
melodies. 


heart—to love Fanny! No it was! Vaudemont turned away. Poor 
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Fanny had unconsciously decided his|the clock strikes seven—I have no 
self-conquest: she guessed not what time to lose. And you will promise 
passed within him, but she suddenly me never to stir out till I return ?” 

recollected what he had said to her ‘J shall have no heart to stir out,” 
about her songs, and fancied him said Fanny, sadly; and then in a 


displeased. more cheerful voice, she added, “ And 
“« Ah! I will never do it again. I shall sing the songs you like, before 
Brother, don’t turn away !” you come buck again!” 


“But we must go home. Hark] 
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CHAPTER VIII. : 


Well did they know that service all by rote; 
* * * * 


some singing loud as if they had complained, 
Some with their notes another manner feigned.” 
Cuaucer: The Cuckoo anid the Nightingale, modernised by 


Axp once more, sweet Winander- 
mere, we are on the banks of thy 
happy lake !—The softest ray of the 
soft clear sun of early autumn trem- 
bled on the fresh waters, and glanced 
through the leaves of the limes and 
willows that were reflected—distinct 
as a home for the Naiads—beneath 
the limpid surface. You might hear 
in the bushes the young blackbirds 
trilling their first untutored notes. 
And the graceful dragonfly, his wings 
glittering in the translucent sunshine, 
darted to and fro the reeds gathered 
here and there in the mimic bays that 
broke the shelving marge of the grassy 
shore. 

And by that grassy shore,-and be- 
neath those shadowy limes, sat the 
young lovers. It was the very place 
where Spencer had first beheld 
Camilla. And now they were met to 
say “ Farewell!” 

* Oh, Camilla!” said he, with great 
emotion, and eyes that swam in tears, 
be firm—be true. You know how 
my whole life is wrapped up in your 
love. You go amidst scenes where all 
will tempt you to forget me. I linger 
behind in those which are consecrated 
by your remembrance, which will 
speak to me, every hour of you. Ca- 
milla, since you do love me—you do 
--do you not ?—since you have con- 
fessed it—since your parents have 
consented to our marriage, provided 
only that your love last (for of mine 
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there can be no doubt) for one year 
—one terrible year—shall J not trust 
you as truth itself? And yet how 
darkly I despair at times !” 

Camilla innocently took the bands 
that, clasped together, were raised to 
her, as if in supplication, and pressed 
them kindly between her own. 

“Do not doubt me—never doubt 
my affection. Has not my father con- 
sented? Reflect, it is but a year’s 
delay!” 

“A. year !—can you speak thus of a 
year—a whole year? Not to see—not 
to hear you for a whole year, except 
in my dreams! And, if at the cnd 
your parents waver? Your father— 
I distrust him still. If this delay is 
but meant to wean you from me,—<f, 
at the end, there are new excuses 
found,—if they then, for some cause 
or other not now foreseen, still refuse 
their assent ?——You—may I not still 
look to you?” a 

Camilla sighed heavily; and turn- 
ing her meek face on her lover, said, 
timidly,—“ Never think that so short 
atime can make me unfaithful, and 
do not suspect that my father will 
break his promise.” 

“ But, if he does, you will still be 
mine.” 

“ Ah, Charles, how could you esteem 
me as a wife if I were to tell you I 
could forget I am a daughter P” 

This was said so touchingly, and 
with so perfect a freedom from all 
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affectation, that her lover could only 
reply by covering her hand with his 
kisses. And it was not till after a 
-pause that he continued passion- 
ately,— 

“You do but show me how much 
deeper is my love than yours. You 
ean never dream how I love you. But 
I do not ask you to love me as well— 
it would be impossible. My life from 
my carliest childhood has been passed 
in these solitudes;— a happy life, 
though tranquil and monot®nous, till 
you suddenly broke upon it. You 
seemed to me the living form of the 
very poetry I had worshipped —so 
bright —so heavenly —I loved you 
from the very first moment that we 
met. JI am not like other men of my 
age. I have no pursuit—no occupa- 
tion—nothing to abstract me from 
your thought. And I love you so 
purely —so devotedly, Camilla. I 
have never known even a passing 
fancy for another. You are the first 
—the only woman—it ever seemed to 

.me possible to love. You are my 
Eve — your presence my paradise ! 
Think how sad I shall be when you 
are gone—how I shall visit every spot 
your footstep has hallowed — how I 
shall count every momenv till the 
year is past !” 

While he thus spoke, he had risen 
in that restless agitation which be- 
longs to great emotion ; and Camilla 
now rose also, and said, soothingly, as 
she laid her hand on his shoulder 
with tender but modest frankness, 
“And shall I not also think of you? 
Tam sad to feel that you will be so 
much alone—no sister—no brother !” 

‘Do not grieve for that. The me- 
mory of you will be dearer to me than 
comfort from all else. And you will 
be true!” 

Camilla made no answer by words, 
but her eyes and her colour spoke. 
And in that moment, while plighting 
eternal truth, they forgot that they 
Were about to part! - 
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Meanwhile, in a room in the house 
which, screened by the foliage, was 
only partially visible where the lovers 
stood, sat Mr. Robert Beaufort and 
Mr. Spencer. 

“*T assure you, sir,” said the former, 
“that I am not insensible to the 
merits of your nephew, and to the 
very handsome proposals you make 
still I cannot consent to abridge the 
time I have named. They are both 
very young. What is a year?” 

“Tt is a long time when it is a 
vear of suspense,” said the recluse, 
shaking his head. 

“Tt is a longer time when it isa 
year of domestic dissension and re- 
pentance. And it is a very true pro- 
verb,—.* Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure.” No! If at the end of the 
year the young people continue of the 
same mind, and no unforeseen cir- 
cumstances occur “s 

“ No unforeseen circumstances, Mr. 
Beaufort !—that is a new condition— 
it is a very vague phrase.” 

“My dear sir, it is hard to please 
you. Unforeseen circumstances,” said 
the wary father, with a wise look, 
“‘means circumstances that we don’t 
foresee at present. I assure you that I 
have no intention to trifle with you, 
and I shall be sincerely happy in so 
respectable a connexion.” 

“The young people may write to 
each other?” 

“Why, I'll consult Mrs. Beaufort. 





-At all events, it must not be very 


often, and Camilla is well brought 
up, and will show all the letters to 
her mother. I don’t much like a cor 
respondence of thg@t-nature. It often 
leads to unpleasant results; if, for 
instance——” 

“Tf what?” 

“Why, if the parties change their 
minds, and my girl were to marry 
another. It is not prudent in matters 
of business, my dear sir, to put down 
anything on paper that can be 
avoided,” : 
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Mr. Spencer opened his eyes. 
“ Mattera of business, Mr. Beaufort !” 

“Well, is not marriage a matter of 
business, and a very grave matter 
too? More lawsuits about marriage 
and settlements, &c., than I like to 
think of.—But to change the subject. 
You have never heard anything more 
of those young men you say?” 

“No,” said Mr. Spencer, rather 
inaudibly, and looking down. 

“And it is your firm impression 
that the elder one, Philip, is dead ?” 

“T don’t doubt it.” 
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children. Certainly, withéut offence, 
in a worldly point of view, Camilla 
might do better ; still, you are so very 
respectable, and you speak so hand- 
somely, that I cannot touch upon 
that point; and I own, that though 
there is a large nominal rent-roll 
attached to Beaufort Court, (indeed, 
there is not a finer property in the 
county,) yet there are many incum- 
brances, and ready money would not 
be convenient to me. Arthur,—poor 
fellow, agyery fine young man, sir— 
is, as I have told you in perfect con- 


“ That was a very vexatious and im- | fidence, alittle imprudent and lavish; 
proper lawsuit their mother brought in short, your offer to dispense with 
against me. Do you know that some any dowry is extremely liberal, and 
wretchod impostor, who, it appears, | proves your nephew is actuated by na 
is a convict broke loose before his, mercenary feelings: such conduct 
time, has threatened me with another, ; prepossesses me highly in your favour 
on the part of one of those young and his too.” 
men. You never heard anything of; Mr. Spencer bowed, and the great 
iteh ?” man rising, with a stiff affectation of 

“ Never, upon my honour.” kindly affability, put hia arm into the 

“And, of course, you would not uncle's, and strolled with him across 
countenanceso villainous an attempt?” the lawn towards the lovers. And 

:“ Certainly not.” |such is life—love on the lawn and 

“ Because that would break off our settlements in the parlour! 
contract at once. But you are too The lover was the first to perceive 
much a gentleman and a mé&n of the approach of the elder parties, 
honour. Forgive me so improper a; And a change came over his facc as 
question. As for the younger Mr. he saw the ury aspect, and marked 
Morton, I have no ill-feeling against the stealthy stride, of his futura 
him. But the elder !—Oh, a thorough father-in-law; for, then, there flashed , 
réprobate ! a very alarming character! , across him a dreary reminiacence of 
T could have nothing to do with any; early chilhood; the happy evening 
member of the family while the elder; when, with his joyous father, that 
lived; it would only expose me to| grave and ominous aspect was first 
every species of insult and imposition. | beheld; and then the dismal burial, 
And: now I think we have left our) the funereal sables, the carriage at tha 

young friends alone long enough. door, and he himself clinging to the, 
‘“But stay, to prevent future mis-| cold uncle to ask him to say a word 
understanding, I may as well read | of comfort to the mother who now 
omer again the heads of the arrange- | slept far away. 4 
ment you honour me by proposing.| “ Well, my young friend,” said Mr, 
You agree to settle your fortune after | Beaufort, patronisingly, “your goods 
your decease, amountigg to 23,000/.| uncle and myself are quite agreed--~ , 
snd ‘yout house, with twenty-fire |a little time for reflection, that's all. 
adres, one rood, and two poles, mere | Oh! I don’t think the werse of you,, 
of less, upon your nephew and my | for. wishing to, abridge it, But papas 
dinghidr, jointly-vremainder must be papas,” Suds wad abatsald 
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- There was 80 little jocular about 
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‘¢ And that is the cause of the delay { 


that sedate man, that this attempt at | I knew it.” 


jovial good humour seemed harsh 
and grating — the hinges of that 
wily mouth wanted oil for a hearty 
smile. 

“Come, don’t be faint-hearted, Mr. 
Charles, ‘Faint heart,—you know 
the proverb. You must stay and dine 
with us. We return to-morrow to 
town. I should tell you, that I received 
this morning a letter from my son 
Arthur, announcing his return from 
Baden, so we must give him the meet- 
“ng—a very joyful one you may guess. 
We have not seen him these three 
years. Poor fellow! he says he has 
een very ill, and the waters have 
sensed to do him any good. Buta 
ittle quiet and country air at Beau- 
fort Court will set him up, I hope.” 

Thus running on about his son, 
shen about his shooting—about Beau- 
ort Court and ita splendours—about 
rarliament and its fatigues—about 
vhe last French Revolution, and the 
ast English election — about Mrs. 
3eaufort, and her good qualities and 
rad health—about, in short, every- 
shing relating to himeelf, some things 
‘elating to the public, and nothing 
iat related to the persons to whom 
‘is conversation was directed, Mr. 


“No, on the contrary, I incline to 
think he has some kindly feeling to: 
you, though not to your brother, and 
that it is such a feeling that made 
him consent to your marriage. He 
sifted me very closely as to what I: 
knew of the young Mortons—observed 
that you were very handsome, and 
that he had fancied at first that he had 
seen you before.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes: and looked hard at me 
while he spoke; and said more than 
once, significantly, ‘So his name is. 
Charles?’ He talked about some 
attempt at imposture and litigation, 
but that was, evidently, merely in- 
vented to sound me about your bro- ; 
ther—whom, of course, he spoke ilk 
of—impressing on me, three or four. 
times, that he would never have any- 
thing to say to any of the family 
while Philip lived.” | 

“And you told him,” said the. 
young man, hesitatingly, and with a 
deep blush of shame over his face, 
‘that you were persuad that is, . 
that you believed Philip was — = 
was——” 

“Was dead! Yes—and without 
confusion. For the more I reflect, 





Robert Beaufort wore away half an| the more I think he must be dead. 
our, when the Spencers took their | At all events, you may be sure that - 
_oave, promising to return to dinner. | he is dead to us, that we shall never. 
+ Charles,” said Mr. Spencer, as the | hear more of him.” i 
oat, which the young man rowed,| “ Poor Philip!” a 
sounded over the water towards their| “Your feelings are natural; they >: 
quiet home; “Charles, I dislike these | are worthy of your excellent heart; 
Beauforts !” but remember, what would have be-, 
-“ Not the daughter 1” come of you if you had stayed with 
“* No, she is beautifal, and ‘seems | him!” vg 
good :-not so handsome ag yeur poor; “True!” said the brother, with ac 
nother, but ‘who ever was !——~” here | slight shudder,—‘‘s career of -euffer-. 
Mr. Spencer sighed, and repeated | ing—crime— perhaps, the gibbet § 
ome lines from Shenstone. Ah! what do I owe you?” é 
“Do you think’ Mr:-Beaafort sus} The dinner-party at Mr. Beaufort's: 
pévts in the-ltadt-whoTamy” | that day was constrained and formal, 
Why, ‘that ‘pwisteé: me; Erether| though the host, in. unusual, good. 


‘hd 4? he digea,” Wi fod del fe od ba ome a Sab a og" ab a ” 


, silent. 
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ble. Mrs. Beanfort, languid 
and afflicted with headache, said little. 
The two Spencers were yet more 
But the younger sat next to 
her he loved; and both hearts were 
full: and in the evening, they con- 
trived to creep apart into a corner by 
the window, through which the starry 
heavens looked kindly on them. They 
conversed in whispers, with long 
pauses between each: and at times, 
Camilla’s tears flowed silently down 
her cheeks, and were followed by the 
false smiles intended to cheer her 
lover. 

Time did not fly, but crept on 
breathlessly and heavily. And then 
came the last parting—formal, cold— 
before witnesses. But the lover could 
not restrain his emotion, and the hard 
father heard his suppressed sob, as he 
closed the door. 

It will now be well to explain the 
cause of Mr. Beaufort’s heightened 
spirits, and the motives of his conduct 
with respect to his daughter's suitor. 

This, perhaps, can be best done, by 
laying before the reader the following 
letters that passed betweeu Mr. Beau- 
fort and Lord Lilburne. 


_ Hrom Lorp Linsurns fo Roprrr 
Bravrort, Esq.. M.P. 


“ Dear Beavrort,—! think I have 
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of our gentleman as a transported 
convict. 

“JT aeted accordingly; soon saw, 
from the fellow’s manner, that he had 
returned before his time; and sent 
him away with a promise, which you 
may be sure he believes will be kept, 
that if he molest you farther, he shall 
return to the colonies, and that if his 
lawsuit proceed, his witness or wit- 
nesses shall be indicted for conspiracy 
and perjury. Make your mind eaay 
so far. For the rest, 1 own to you that 
I think what he says probable enough: 
but my object in setting Sharp to 
watch him, is to learn what other 
parties he sees. And if there be really 
anything formidable in his proofs or 
witnesses, it is with those other par- 
ties I advise you to deal. Never 
transact business with the go-between, 
if you can with the principal. Remem- 
ber, the two young men are the persons 
to arrange with after all, They must 
be poor, and therefore easily dealt 
with. For if poor, they will think a 
bird in the hand worth two in the 
bush of a lawsuit. 

“Tf, through Mr. Spencer, you can 
learn anything of either of the young 
men, do so; and try and open some 
channel, through which you can always 
establish a communication with them, 
if necessary. Perhaps, by learning theiz 


settled, pretty satisfactorily, your affair | early history, you may learn some- 


with your unwelcome visitor. 
first thing it seemed to me necessary 


The | 


thing to put them into your power. 
““T have had a twinge of the gout 


to do, was to learn exactly what and | this morning; and am likely, I fear, 


who he was, and with what parties 
that could annoy you, he held inter- 
course. J sent for Sharp, the Bow- 
street officer, and placed him in the 
hall to mark, and afterwards to dog 
and keep watch on your new friend. 
The moment the latter entered, I raw 
at once, from his dress and_hiseddress, 
that he was a ‘scamp;’ and thought 
it highly inexpedient to place you in 
his power by any money transactions. 
Whie falking with him, Sharp sent 
in-a billet containing hia. recognition | 


to be laid up for some weeks. 
“ Yours truly, 
“« LILBURME. 

“ P.8.—Sharp has just been here. 
He followed the man who calls him- 
self ‘ Captain Smith’ to a house in 
Lambeth, where he lodges, and from. 
which he did not stir till midnight, 
when Sharp ceased his watch. On re- 
newing it this morning, he found that 
the captain had gone off, to what 
place Sharp has not yet discovered, 

“ Burn this immediately.” 
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delay, to allow mutual trial and reflec. 
from eas ALD, tion. This gives us the channel for 
; constant information which you advise 

* Dear Livsurns,— Accept my | me to establish, and I shall have the 
warmest thanks for your kindness ; | opportunity to learn if the impostor 
you have done admirably, and I do| makes any communication to them, 
not sec that I have anything further | or if there be any news of the brother. 
to apprehend. I suspect that it was | If by any trick or chicanery (for I will 
an entire fabrication on that man’s | never believe that there was o mar- 
part, and your firmness has foiled his | riage) a law-suit that might be critical: 
wicked designs. Only think, I have | or hazardous can be cooked up, I can, 
discovered—I am sure of it—one of|I am sure, make such terms with 
the Mortons; and he, too, though the | Sidney, through his love for my 
younger, yet, in all probability, the | daughter, as would effectively and 
sole pretender the fellow could set | permanently secure me from all fur- 
up. You remember that the child} ther trouble and machinations in 
Sidney had disappeared mysteriously, | regard to my property. And if, 
—you remember also, how much that | during the year, we convince ourselves 
Mr. Spencer had interested himself! that, after all, there is not a leg of law 
in finding out the same Sidney. | for any claimant to stand on, I may 
Well,—this gentleman at the Lakes | be cuided by other cireumstances how 
iz, as we suspected, the identical Mr. | far J shall finally accept or reject the 
Spencer, and his soi-disant nephew, | suit. That must depend on any other 
Camilla’s suitor, is assuredly no other | views we may then form for Camilla ; 
than the lost Sidney. The moment | and I shall not allow a hint of such 
I saw the young man I recognised |an engagement to get abroad. At 
him, for he is very little altered, and | the worst, as Mr. Spenccr’s heir, it is 
has a great look of his mother in the | not so very bad a match, secing that 
bargain. Concealing my more than | they dispense with all marriage-por- 
suspicions, I, however, took care to} tion, &c—a proof how casily they 
sound Mr. Spencer (a very poor soul),|/can be managed. I have not let 
and his manner was so embarrassed | Mr. Spencer see that I have disco- 
as to leave no doubt of the matter; | vered his secret, I can do that or not, 
but in asking him what he had heard | according to circumstances hereafter, 
of the brothers, I had the satisfaction | neither have I said anything of my 
.of learning that, in all human pro-| discovery to Mrs. B. or Camilla. At 
bability, the elder is dead: of this! present, ‘least. said soonest mended.’ 
Mr. Spencer seems convineed. I also} I beard from Arthur to-day. He is 
assured myself that neither Spencer | on his road home, and we hasten to 
nor the young man had the remotest | town, sooncr than we expected, to 
connexion with our Captain Smith, | mect him. He complains still of his 
nor any idea of litigation. This is| health. We shall all go dewn to 
very satisfactory, you will allow. And | Beaufort Court. I write this at night, 
now, I hope you will approve of what | the pretended uncle and sham nephew 
I have done. I find that young Mor-| having just gone. But though we 
ton, or Spencer, as he is called, is | start to-morrow, you will get this a 
desperately enamoured of Camilla; | day or two before we arrive, as Mrs. 
he seems a meek, well-cunditioned, | Beanfort’s health renders short stages 
amiable, young man, writes poetry ;| necessary. I really do hope that 
—in short, rather weak than other-| Arthur, also, will not be an invalid, 
wise. I have demanded a vear’s! nnor fallaw! ana in a famile fa anita 
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enough ; and I find Mrs, Beaufort’s jagain murmurcd his passionate vows 


delicacy very inconvenient, especially 
in moving about and in keeping up 
one’s county connexions. A young 
man’s health, however, is soon re- 


beneath the fast-fading limes. Are 
those vows destined to be ratified or 
annulled? Will the absent forget, or 
the lingerer be consoled? Had the 


stored. I am very sorry to hear of | characters of that young romance 
your gout, except that it carries off |been lightly stamped on the fancy 


all other complaints. I am very well, 
thank Heaven; indeed, my health 
has been much better of late years: 
Beaufort Court agrees with me so well! 
The more I reflect, the more I am 
astonished at the monstrousand wicked 
impudence of that fellow—to defraud 
a man out of his own property! You 
are quite right,—certainly a con- 
spiracy. “ Yours truly, 
“R, B. 

“ P.S.—I shall keep a constant eye 
on the Spencers. 

“ Burn this immediately.” 


After he had written and sealed 
this letter, Mr. Beaufort went to bed 
and slept soundly. 

And the next day that place was 
desolate, and the board on the lawn 
announced that it was again to be 
let. But thither daily, in rain or 
sunshine, came the solitary lover, as 
abird that seeks its young in the 
deserted nest :—Again and again he 
haunted the spot where he had strayed 
with the lost one,—and again and 


where once obliterated they are erased 
for ever,—or were they graven deep 
in those tablets where the writing, 
even when invisible, exists still, and 
revives, sweet letter by letter, when 
the light and the warmth borrowed 
from the One Bright Presence are 
applied to the faithful record? There 
is but one Wizard to disclose that 
secret, as all others,—the old Grave- 
digger, whose Churchyard is the Earth, 
—whose trade is to find burial-placea 
for Passions that seemed immortal,— 
disinterring the ashes of some long- 
crumbling Memory,—to hollow out 
the dark bed of some new-perished 
Hope ;—He who determines all things, 
and prophesies none,—for his oracles 
are uncomprehended till the doom is 
sealed :—He who in the bloom of the 
fairest affection detects the hectic 
that consumes it, and while the hymn 
rings at the altar, marks with his 
joyless eye the grave for the bridal 
vow.—Wherever is the sepulchre, 
there is thy temple, O melancholy 
Trmx | ] 
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CHAPTER: : 


‘ Per ambages et ministeria dec; 


Mr. Roger Morton was behind his 
counter one drizzling, melancholy 
day. Mr. Roger Morton, alderman, 
and twice mayor of his native town, 
was a thriving man. He had grown 
portly and corpulent. The nightly 
potations of brandy and water, con- 
tinued year after year with mechanical 
perseverance, had deepened the roses 
on his check. Mr. Roger Morton was 
never intoxicated—he “only made 
himsei@eomifortabie.” His constitu- 
tion was strong; but, somehow or 
other, his digestion was not a 8904 
as it might be. He was certain tha: 


something or other disagreed with | cu 


him. He left off the joint one day— 
the pudding another. Now he avoided 


vegetables as poison—and now he|an 


submitted with a sigh to the doctor’s 
interdict of his cigar. 
Morton never thought of leaving off 
the brandy and water: and he would 
have resented as the height of imper- 
tinent insinuation any hint upon that 
score to a man of so sober and respect 
able a character. 

Mr. Roger Morton was seated—for 
the last four years, ever since hig 
second mayoralty, he had arrogated 
Sree encanto ie ee amis ates 


_ * Through th i +s 
ings of the geds mysteries and minister. 


Mr, Roger | en 


rum,’ *-—PETRONIUS, 










1 
to | 
imself the dignity of a chair. He 


rec 
tor@ived rather than served his cus- 
twdpers. The latter task was left to 


of his sons. For Tom, after much 
itation, the profession of un apothe- 


ay@yy had been selected. Mrs. Morton 
pgeerved, that it was a gentecl busi- 
lit gs, and Tom had always been a 


‘ly lad. And Mr. Roger considered 
a yl it would be a great comfort and 
advzreat saving to have his medical 
-viser in his own son. 
attr The other two sons, and the various 
theendants of the shop, were plying 
') b profitable trade, as customer after 
toy tomer; with umbrellas and in pat- 
ght dropped into the tempting 
_. ylter—when a man, meanly dressed, 
ag. ¢ Who was somewhat past middle 
ye, with a care-worn, hungry face, 
be tered timidly. He waited in pati- 
pyeir? by the crowded counter, elbowed 
anat ‘arp-boned and eager spinsters— 
art! F how sharp the elbows of spinsters 
ye nO man can tell who has not forced 
ta M unwelcome way through the agi- 
g ed groups in a linendraper’s shop! 
endl n® man, I say, waited patiently and 
i ae till the smallest of the shop- 
Y* “turned from a lady, who, after 
much sy ts d shadinc, had final 
decided (C*ting and shading, had finally 
\pn two yards of lilac-coloured 
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her stool. Margaret murmured “ My 
cousin !” in a tone that the ear of the 
musical coal-merchant might not have 
‘greatly relished. And Mr. Morton, 
after a long pause, came up with a 
frank and manly expression of joy, 
and said,— 

“Then, sir, I thank Heaven, from 
my heart, that one of my sister's 
children stands alive before me!” 

“ And now, again, I—I whom you 
accuse of having corrupted and ruined 
him—/im for whom I toiled and 
worked—him, who was to me, then, 
as a last surviving son to some anxious 
father—I, from whom he was reft and 
robbed—TI ask you again for Sidney— 
for my brother!” 

“ And again, I say, that I have no 
information to give you—that—Stay 
@ moment—stay. You must pardon 
what J have said of you before you 
made yourself known. I went but by 
the accounts I had received from 
Mr. Beaufort. Let me speak plainly; 
that gentleman thought, right or 
wrong, that it would be a great thing 
to separate your brother from you. 
He may have found him—it must be 
so—and kept his name and condition 
concealed from us all, lest you should 
detect it. Mrs. M., don’t you think 
$07” 

“T’m sure I’1n so terrified I don’t 
know what to think,” said Mrs. Mor- 
ton, putting her hand to her forehead, 
and see-sawing herself to and fro upon 
her BtO0h~—-- 

“But since they wronged you—since 
you—you seem s0 very—very——” 

“Very much the gentleman,” sug- 
gested Miss Margaret. 

“Yes, so much the gentleman ;— 
well off, too, I should hope, sir,”—and 
the experienced eye of Mr. Morton 
glanced at the costly sables that lined 
the pelisse—‘ there can be no diffi- 
eulty in your learning from Mr, Bean- 
fort all that you wish to know. And 
pray, sir, may I ask, did you send 
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any one here to-day to make the very 
inquiry you have made?” 

“I?—No. What do you meant” 

“ Weil, well—sit down—there msy 
be something in all this that you may 
make out better than I can.” 

And as Philip obeyed, Mr. Morton, 
who was really and honestly rejoiced 
to sec his sister’s son alive and appa- 
rently thriving, proceeded to relate 
pretty exactly the conversation he had 
held with the previous visitor. Philip 
listened earnestly and with attention. 
Who could this questioner be? Some 
one who knew his birth—some one 
who sought him out }—some one, who 
—(iood Heavens! could it be the long- 
lost, witness of the marriage ? 

As soon as that idea struck him, he 
started from his seat, and entreated 
Morton to accompany him in search 
of the stranger. “ You know not,” 
he said, in a tone impressed with that 
energy of will in which lay the talent 
of his mind,—* you know not of what 
importance this may he to my pros- 
pects—to your sister’s fair name. If 
it should be the witness returned at 
last! Who else, of the rank you 
describe, would be interested in such 
inquiries? Come!” 

“What witness?” said Mrs, Morton, 
fretfully. “ You don’t mean to come 
over us with the old story of the mar- 
riage?” 

“Shall your wife slander your own 
sister, sir? A marriage there wase— 
God yet will proclaim the right—and 
the name of Beaufort shall be yet 
placed on my mother’s grave-stone. 
Come !” 

“ Here are your shoes and umbrella, 
pa,” cried Miss Margaret, inspired by 
Philip’s earnestness, 

“My fair cousin, I guess,” and as 
the soldier took her hand, he kissed 
the unreluctant cheek—turned to the 
door—Mr. Morton placed his arm in 
his, and the next moment they were 
in the street. — 

| 
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Wheg Catherine, in her meek tones | son, know 80 little of the matter, had . 
had said, “Philip Beaufort was my| almost sufficed to convert and to * 
husband,” Roger Morton had dis-|convince the sceptic. Why was | 
believed her. And now one word| this? Because—Man believes the 
from the son, who could, in compari-{ Strong! : 
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CHAPTER II. 


#¢ Quid Virtus et quid Sapfentia possit 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssem.—Hor, 


, Meanwuie the object of their search, 
on quitting Mr, Morton’s shop, had 
walked slowly and sadly on, through 
the plashing streets, till he came to a 
yublic-house in the outskirts and on 


- the high road to London. Here he 


took shelter for a short time, drying 
himself by the kitchen fire, with the 


_ license purchased by fourpennyworth 
‘ of gin; and having learned that the 
' next coach to London would not pass 
| for some hours, he finally settled him- 
. gelf in the ingle, till the guard's horn 


should arouse him. By the same 


coach that the night before had con- 
‘veyed Philip to N——-, had the very 
. man he sought been also a passenger ! 


The poor fellow was sickly and 


' wearied out: he had settled into a 


doze, when he was suddenly wakened 
by the wheels of a coach and the 
trampling of horses. Not knowing 
how long he had slept, and imagining 
that the vehicle he had awaited was 
a the door, he ran out. It was a 


- coach coming from London, and the 


driver was joking with a pretty bar- 
maid, who, in rather short petticoats, 
was holding up to him the customary 
glass. The man, after satisfying him- 
self that his time was not yet come, 
was turning back to the fire, when a 
head popped itself out of the win- 
dow, and a voice cried,—* Stars and 
garters! Will—so that’s you!” At 
the sound of the voice the man halted 
abruptly, turned very pale, and his 

‘« He has proposed to us Ulysses as a use- 


ful example of how much may be accom- 
plished by Virtue and Wisdom.” 


limbs trembled. Tho inside passenger 
opened the door, jumped out with a 
little carpet-bag in his hand, took 
forth a long leathern purse from which 
he ostentatiously selected the coins 
that paid his fare and satisfied the 
coachman, and then, passing his arm 
through that of the acquaintance he 
had discovered, led him baék into the 
house, 

“ Will—Will,” he whispered, “you 
have been to the Mortons. Never 
moind—lct 's hearall. Jennyor Dolly, 
or whatever your sweet practty name 
is—a private room and a pint of 
brandy, my dear. Hot water and lots 
of the grocery. That’s right.” 

And as soon as the pair found them- 
selves, with the brandy before them, 
in a small parlour with a good fire, 
the last comer went to the door, shut 
it cautiously, flung his bag under the 
table, took off his gloves, spread him- 
self wider and wider before the fire, 
until he had entirely excluded every 
ray from his friend, and then suddenly 
turning so that the back might enjoy 
what the front had gained, he ex- 
claimed, 

“Damme, Will, you’re a practty 
sort of a broather to give me the slip 
in that way. But in this world, every 
man for his-self!” 

“T tell you,” said William, with 
something like decision in his voice, 
“that I will not do any wrong to 
these young men if they live.” 

“Who asks you to do a wrong to 
them }—booby |—Perhaps I may be 
the best friend they may have yet—~ 
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ay, or you too, though you're the| we had it all our own way. But since 
ungratefullest whimsicallest sort of a | I saw you last, there’s been the devil 
son of a gun that ever I came across, ; and all. When I called again, Will, 
Come, help yourself, and don’t roll| 1 was shown in to an old lord, sharp 
up youreyes in that way, likea Muggle-| as a gimblet. Hang me, William, if 
tonian asoide of a Fye-Fye!” he did not frighten me out of my 
Here the speaker paused a moment, | seven senses !” 
and with a graver and more natural| Here Captain Smith (the reader 
tone of voice proceeded. has, no doubt, already discovered that 
“So you did not believe me when | tlic speaker was no Icss a personage) 
I told you that these brothers were; took three or four nervous stridés 
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dead, and you have veen to the Mor- 
tons to learn more!” 
“ Yes,” 
“ Well, and what have you learned?” 
“Nothing. Morton declares that 


he does not know that they are alive, | 


across the room, returned to the 
table, threw himself in a chair, placed 
one foot on one hob, and one on the 
other, laid his finger on his nose, and, 
with a significant wink, said in a 
whisper—* Will, he knew I had been 


but he says also that he does not | lagged! He not only refused to hear 


know that they are dead.” 

“ Indeedj’ said the other, listening 
with great attention; “and you really 
think that he does not know anything 
about them ?” 

““T do, indeed.” 

“Hum! Is he a sort of man who 
would post down the rhino to help 
the search 3?” 


all I had to say, but threatened to 
prosecute — persecute, hang, draw, 
and quarter us both, if we ever dared 


| to come out with the truth.” 


“ But what’s the good of the truth 
if the boys are dead?” said William, 
timidly. 

The Captain, without hecding this 
question, continued, as he stirred the 


*‘ He looked as if he had the yellow | sugar in his glass, “Well, out I 
fever when I said I was poor,” re-| sneaked, and as soon asl had got to 
turned William, turning round, and | my own door I turned round and saw 
trying to catch a glimpse at the fire, as; Sharp the runner on the other side of 
he gulped his brandy and water. the way—lI felt deuced queer. How- 

“Thon I’ll be d—d if I run the risk | ever, 1 went in, sat’ down, and began 
of calling. I have done some things !to think, I saw that it was up with 
in this town by way of business before | us, so far as the old uns were con- 
now; and though it’s a long time | cerned; and now it might be worth 
ago, yet folks don’t forget a haund-/; while to find out if the young uns 


some man in a hurry—especially if he 
_has donc’em! Now, then, listen to 
‘me. You see, I have given this mat- 
‘ter all the tention in my power. ‘If 
, the lads be dead,’ said I to you, ‘it is 
‘no use burning one's fingers by hold- 
ing a candle to bones in a coffin. But 
‘Mr. Beaufort need not know they are 
dead, and we'll see what we can get 
out of him; and if I succeeds, as I 
think I shall, you and I may hold up 
our heads for the rest of: our life.’ 
Accordingly, as I told you, I went to 
Mr. Beaufort, and—’Gad, I thought 








really were dead.” 

“Then you did not know that after 
all! I thought so. Oh, Jerry !” 

“Why, look you, man, it was not 
our interest to take their side if we 
could make our bargain out of the 
other. "Cause why? You are only 
one witness—you are a good ivilow, 
but poor, and -with very shaky nerves, 
Will. You does not. know whas 
them big wigs are when a man’s 
caged in a witness-box—they flank 
one up, and they flank one down,. 


‘and they bully and bother, till one’s. 
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like a horse at Astley’s dancing on hot 'Gawtrey, who was then keeping a 
iron. If your testimony broke down, matrimony shop. As I was not rich 
why it would be all up with the case, | enough to go off to Paris in a pleasant, 
and what then would become of us?. gentlemanlike way, I allowed Gregg 
Besides,” added the captain, with dig- | to put me up to a noice, quiet, little 
nified candour, “I have been lagged, bit of business. Don’t shake your 
it’s no use denying it; I am back | head—all safe—a rural affair! ‘ That 
before my time. Inquiries about your | took some days. You see it has 
respectability would soon bring the | helped to new rig me,” and the cap- 


bulkies about me. And you would| tain glanced complacently over a very 


not have poor Jerry sent back to that 
d—d low place on t’ other side of the 
Herring-pond, would you ?” 

“ Ah, Jerry!” said William, kindly 
placing his hand in his brother's, 
“‘you know I helped you to escape; 
I left all to come over with you.” 


“So you did, and you’re a good | the matter. 





smart suit of clothes. ‘“ Well, on my 
return I went to call on you, but you 
were flown. I half suspected you 
might have gone to the mother's 
relations here; and I thought, at all 
events, that I could not do better than 
go myself and see what they knew of 
From what you say I 


fellow; though as to leaving all, why | feel I had better now let that alone, 


you had got rid of al first. 


And {and go over to Paris at chce; leave 
when you told me about the marriage, | me alone to find out. 


And faith, 


did not I say that I saw our way to a| what with Sharp and the old lord, the 
snug thing for life? But to return to | sooner I quit England the better.” 


my story. There isa danger in going 
with the youngsters. But since, Will, 
—since nothing but hard words is to 
be got on the other side, we’ll do our 
duty, and I'll find them out, and do 
the best I can for us—that is, if they 
be yet above ground. And now I’ll 
own to you that I think I knows that 
the younger one is alive.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes! But as he won’t come in for 
anything unless his brother is dead, 
we must have a hunt for the heir. 
Now | told you that, many years ago, 
there was alad with me, who, putting 
all things together—seeing how the 
Beauforts came after him, and recol- 
lecting different things he let out at 
the time—I feel pretty sure is your 
old master’s Hopeful. I know that 
poor Will Gawtrey gave this lad the 
address of old Gregg, a friend of mine. 
So after watching Sharp off the sly, I 
went that very night, or rather at two 
in the morning, to Gregp’s house, and, 
after brushing up his memory, I found 
that the lad had been to him, and gone 
over afterwards to Paris in search of 


“ And you really think you shall 
get hold of them after all? Ob, never 
fear my nerves if I’m once in the 
right; it’s living with you, and seeing 
you do wrong, and hearing you talk 
wickedly, that makes me tremble.” 

“ Bother!” said the captain, “ you 
need not crow over me. Stand up, 
Will; there now, look at us two in 
the glass! Why, I look ten years 
younger than you do, in spite of all 
my troubles. I dress like a gentleman, 
as Tam; I have money in my pocket; 
I put money in yours; without me 
you’d starve. Look you, you carried 
over a little fortunc to Australia— 
you married—you farmed—you lived 
honestly, and yet that d—d shilly- 
shally disposition of yours, ’ticed into 
one speculation to-day, and scared out 
of another to-morrow, ruined you!” 

“Jerry! Jerry!” cried William, 
writhing ; “ don’t—don’t.” 

“ But it’s all true, and I wants to 
cure you of preaching. And then, 
when ou were nearly run out, instead 
of putting a bold face on it, and set 
ting your shoulder to the wheel, you 


gives it up—you sells what you have 
—you bolts over, wife and all, to 
Boston, because some one tells you 
you can do better in America—you 
are out of the way when a search is 
made for you—years ago when you 
could haye benefited yourself and your 
master’s family without any danger 
to you or me—nobedy can find you; 
‘cause why, you could not bear that 
your old friends in England, or in the 
colony either, should know that you 
were turned a slave-driver in Ken- 
tucky. You kick upa mutiny among 
the niggars by moaning over them, 
instead of keeping ‘em to it—you get 
kicked out yourself—your wife begs 
you to go back to Australia, where her 
relutions will do something for you— 
you work your passage out, looking as 
ragged as a colt from grass—wife’s 
uncle don’t like ragged nephews-in- 
Jaw—wife dies broken-hearted—and 
you might be breaking stones on the 
roads with the convicts, if I, myself a 
¢eonvict, had not taken compassion on 
you. Don’t ery, Will, it is all for your 
own good—lI hates cant! Whereas 
I, my own master from eighteen, never 
stooped to serve any other — have 
dressed like a gentleman—kissed the 
pretty girla—drove my pheaton—been 
in all the papers as ‘the celebrated 
Dashing Jerry’— never wanted a 
guinea in my pocket, and even when 
lagged at last, had a pretty little sum 
in the colonial bank to lighten my 
_ misfortunes. I escape—I bring you 
over—and here [ am, supporting you, 
and, in all probability, the one on 
Whom depends the fate of ene of the 
first families in the country. And 
you preaches at me, do you? Look 
you, Will;—in this world, honesty ’s 
nething without force of character ! 
And so.your health!” 

|Here the Captain ‘emptied the rest 
of the brandy: into his glass, drained it 
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at a draught, and, while poor William 
was wiping his eyes with a ragged 
blue pocket-handkerchief, rang the 
bell, and asked what coaches would 
pass that way to ——, a seaport town, 
at some distance. On hearing that 
there was one at six o'clock, the Cap- 
tain ordered the best dinner the larder 
would afford to be got ready as soon 
as possible; and, when thcy were again 
alone, thus accosted his brothcr— 

“ Now you go back to town-—here 
are four shiners for you. Keep quiet 
—don't speak to a soul—don't put 
your foot in it, that’s all I beg, and 
1’ll find out whatever there is to be 
found. It is damnably out of my way 
embarking at ———, but I had best 
keep clear of Lunnon, And J tell 
you what, if these youngsters have 
hopped the twig, there's another bird 
on the bough that may prove a gold- 
finch after all ;— Young Arthur Beau- 
fort :—I hear he is a wild, expensive 
chap, and one who can’t live without 
lots of money. Now, it’s easy te 
frighten a man of that sort, and I 
sha'n’t have the old lord at his elbow.” 

* But I tell you, that I only care 
for my poor master’s children.” 

“ Yes; but if they are dead, and by 
saying they are alive one can make 
old age comfortable, there’s no harm 
in it~—eh?”, 

“J don’t know,” said William, 
irresolutely. ‘But certainly it is a 
hard thing to be so poor at my time 
of life; and so honest a man as I’ve 
been, too!” 

Captain Smith went a little too far 
when he said that “honesty ‘sy no- 
thing without force of character.” 
Still Honesty has no business to be 
helpless and draggletailed ;—she must 
be active and brisk, and make use of. 


| her wits; or, though she keep clear 


of the prison, ’tis no very great wonder: 
ifshe fallon the parish. . : 
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CHAPTER I11. 


* MMitie.—This Macilente, signior, begins to be more secinble on a sudden.” 


Every Man out of his Humour, 


 Punt.—Signior, you are sufficiently instructed, 


fast.~Who, I, sir ? "—Ibid. 


Artur spending the greater part of 
the day in vain inquiries and a vain 
search, Philipand Mr. Morton returned 
to the house of the latter. 

“ And now,” said Philip, “ all that 
remains to be done is this ; first, give 
to the police of the town a detailed 
description of the man; and secondly, 
let us put an advertisement both in: 


whose interposition he feared little 
less than that of the Beaufort® 

“ Then it ean be of no use to apply: 
to him,” said Philip, carclessly, not’ 
having any recollection of the name 
of Spencer, and therefore attaching 
little im portance to themention of him. 

“ Certainly, I should think not.. 
| Depend on it, Mr. Beaufort must: 


the county journal and in some of the | know.” 


London papers, to the effect, that if. 
the person who called on you will take 
the trouble to apply again, either per- 
sonally or by letter, he may obtain 
the information sought for. In case 
he does, I will trouble you to direct him 
to yes—to Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont, according to this address.” 

“ Not to you, then?” 

“Tt is the same thing,” replied 
Philip, drily. “ You have confirmed 
my suspicionsg that the Bceauforta 
know something of my _ brother. 
What did you say of some other friend 
of the family who assisted in the 
search 3” 

““Qh,—a Mr. Spencer! an old 
Acquaintance of your mother's.” Here 
Mr. Morton smiled, but not being en- 
- couraged in a joke, went on,—“ How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there; 
de certainly never found out your 
brother. For I have. had several 
letters from him at different times, 
asking if any news had been heard of 
either of you.” 

And, indeed, Spencer had taken 
peculiar pains to deceive the Mortons, 





“ True,” said Philip. “And I have 
only to thank you for your Einunessy! 
and return to town.” 

“ But stay with us this dayicapas 
let me feel that we are friends. | 
assure you, poor Sidney’s fate has been 
a load on my mind ever since he left. 
You shall have the bed he slept in, 
and over which your mother bent 
when she left him and me for the last 
time.” 
These words were said with so staal 
feeling, that the adventurer wrung his’ 
uncle’s hand, and said, “ Forgive me,: 
I wronged you-—I will be your guest,”: 

Mrs. Morton, strange to say, evinced 
no symptoms of ill-humour at the. 
news of the proffered hospitality. Tir’ 
fact, Miss Margaret had been so elo-: 
quent in Philip’s praise during his: 
absence, that she suffered herself to be. 
favourably impressed. Her daughter,’ 
indeed, had obtained a sort of ‘ascends: 
ancy over Mrs. M. and the whole 
house, ever since she had received ad“ 
excellent an offer. And moreover, 
some people are like dogs—they snarl 
at the ragged and fawn on the well- 
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dressed. Mrs. Morton did not object 
to a nephew de facto, she only objected 
to a nephew in forma pauperis. The 
evening, therefore, passed more cheer- 
fully than might have been antici- 
pated, though Philip found some 
difficulty in parrying the many ques- 
tions put to him on the past. He 
contented himself with saying, as 
briefly as possible, that he had served 
in a foreign service, and acquired 
what sufficed him for an independence; 
and then, with the ease which a man 
picks up in the great world, turned 
the conversation to the prospects of 
the family whose guest he was. 
Having listened with due attention 
to Mrs. Morton’s eulogies on Tom, 
who had been sent for, and who drank 
the praises on his own gentility into 
a very large pair of blushing ears,— 
also, to her self-felicitations on Miss 
Margaret's marriage,—item, on the 
service rendered to the town by Mr. 
Roger, who had repaired the town- 


hall in his first mayoralty at his own: 


expense,—item, to a long chronicle of 
her own genealogy, how she had one 
cousin a clergyman, and how her 
great-grandfather had been knighted, 
—item, to the domestic virtues of ull 
her children,—zem, to a confused 
explanation of the chastisement in- 
flicted on Sidney, which Philip cut 
short in the middle; he asked, with a 
smile, what had become of the Plask- 
withs. “Oh!” said Mrs. Morton, 
“‘my brother Kit has retired from 
business. His son-in-law, Mr. Plim- 
mins, has succeeded.” 
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“ Oh, then, Plimmins married one 
of the young ladies?” 

“ Yes, Jane—shbe had a sad squint! 
—Tom, there is nothing to laugh at 
—we are all as God made us—‘ Hand- 
some is as handsome does,’—she has 
had three little uns!” 

“ Do they squint too?” asked Philip; 
and Miss Margaret giggled, and Tom 
roared, and the other young men 
roared too. Philip had certainly said 
something very witty. 

This time Mrs. Morton administered 
no reproof; but replied, pensively,— 

“Natur is very mysterious—they 
all squint !” 

Mr. Morton conducted Philip to his 
chamber. There it was, fresh, clean, 
unaltered—the same white curtains, 
the same honeysuckle paper, as 
when Catherine had crept across the 
threshold. 

“ Did Sidney ever tell you that his 
mother placed a ring round his neck 
that night?” asked Mr. Morton. 

“ Yes; and the dear boy wept when 
he said that he had stept too soundly 
to know that she was by his side that 
last, last time. The ring—oh, how 
well I remember it !—she never put 
it off till then; and often in the fields 
—for we were wild wanderers together 
in that day—often when his head lay 
on my shoulder, I felt that ring still 
resting on his heart, and fancied it 
was a talisman—a blessing. Well, 
well—good night ta you!” And he 
shut the door on his uncle, and was 
alone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


* The Man of Law, 


* * * 


And a great suit is like to be between them.” 
Ben Jonson ; Staple af News. 


On arriving in London, Philip went 
first to the lodging he still kept there, 
and to which his letters were @irected ; 
and, among some communications 
from Paris, full of the politics and the 
hopes of the Carlists, he found the 
following note from Lord Lilburne. 


“Dean Srn,—When I met you the 
other day, I told you I had been 
threatened with the gout. The enemy 
has now taken possession of the field. 
I am sentenced to regimen and the 
Sofa. But as it is my rule in life to 
make afflictions as light as possible, 
so I have asked a few friends to take 
compassion on me, and help me ‘to 
shuffle off this mortal coil,’ by dealing 
me, if they can, four by honours. 
Any time between nine and twelve to- 
night, or to-morrow night, you will 
find me at home; and if you are not 
better engaged, suppose you dine with 
me to-day—or rather dine opposite to 
me—and excuse my Spartan broth. 
You will meet (besides any two or 
three friends whom an impromptu 
invitation may find disengaged) my 
sister, with Beanfort and their daugh- 
ter: they only arrived in town this 
morning, and are kind enough ‘to 
nurse me,’ as they call it—that is to 
say, their cook is taken ill ! 

“ Yours, 


‘¢ LILBURNS. 
*¢ Park Lane, Sept. —" 


“The Beauforts. Fate favours me 
—I will go. The date is for to-day.” 


1 He sent off a hasty line to accept | 


the invitation, and finding he hada 
few hours yet to spare, he resolved to 
employ them in consultation with 
some lawyer as to the chances of ulti- 
mately regaining his inheritance— 
a hope which, however wild, he had, 
since his return to his native shore, 
and especially since he had heard of 
the strange visit made to Roger Mor- 
ton, permitted himsclf to indulge. 
With this idea he sallied out, meaning 
to consult Liancourt, who, having a 
large acquaintance among the English, 
scemed the best person to advise him 
as to the choice of a lawyer at once 
active and honest,—when he suddenly 
chanced upon that gentleman himself, 

“This is lucky, my dear Liancourt. 
I was just going to your lodgings.” 

“And I was coming to yours to 
know if you dine with Lord Lilburne. 
He told me he had asked you. I have 
just left him. And by the sofa of 
Mephistopheles, there was the prettiest 
Margaret you ever beheld.” 

“Indeed !—~Who ?” 

“Hecalled her hisniece; but Ishould 
doubt if he had any relation on this 
side the Styx so human as a niece.” 

“ You Been to have no great predi- 
lection for our host.” 

“ My dear Vaudemont, between our 
blunt, soldierly natures, and those 
wily, icy, sneering intellects, there is 
the antipathy of the dog to the cat.” 

“Perhaps a0 on our side, not on hig 
—or why does he invite us?” 

“ London is empty, there is no one 
else to ask. are new faces, new 
minds to him. We amuse him more 
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worn out. Besides, he plays—and you 
too. Fie on you!” 

_ “Yiancourt, I had two objects in 
knowing that man, and I pay the toll 
for the bridge. When I cease to want 
‘the passage, I shall cease to pay the 
toll.” 

“ But the bridge may be a draw- 
bridge, and the moat is devilish deep 
‘below. Without metaphor, that man 
may ruin you before you know where 
you are.” 

“ Bah! I have my eyes open. I 
know how much to spend on the 
roguc, whose service I hireasa lackey’s; 
and I know also where to stop. 
Liancourt,” he added, after a short 
pause, and in a tone deep with sup- 
pressed passion, “when I first saw 
that man, | thought of appealing to 
his heart for onc who has a claim on 
it. That wasa vain hope. And then 
there came upon me a sterner and 
deadlier thought—the scheme of the 
Avenger! This Lilburne—this rogue 
whom the world sets up to worship— 
ruined, body and soul ruined—one 
whose name the world gibbets 
with scorn! Well, I thought to 
avenge that man. In his own house 
—amidst you all—I thought to 
detect the sharper, and brand the 
cheat !” 

“You startle me!—It has been 
whispered, indeed, that Lord Lilburne 
is dangerous,—but skill is dangerous. 
To cheat!—an English gentleman !— 
a nobleman !—im possible!” 

“Whether he do or not,” returned 
Vaudemont, in a calmer tone, “ I have 
foregone the vengeance, because he 

“Ts what?” 

“No niatter,”said Vaudemontaloud, 
but he added to himself,—“ Because 
he ts the grandfather of Fanny !” 

“You are very enigmatical to-day.” 
' “Patience, Liancouyt; I may solve 
ati the riddles that make up my life, 


yet. Bear with me a little longer., 
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than the hackneyed comrades he has ! 


And now can you help me to a lawyer? 
—a man experienced, indeed, and of 
repute, but young, active, not over- 
laden with business ;—I want his zeal 
and his time, for 9 hazard that your 
monopolists of clients may not deem 
worth their devotion.” 

“T can recommend you, then, the 
very man you require. I had a suit 
some years ago at Paris, for which 
English witnesses were necessary. My 
avocat employed asolicitor here whose 
activity in collecting my evidence 
gained my cause. I will answer for 
his diligence and his honesty.” 

* His address?” 

“Mr. Barlow—somewhere by the 
Strand—let me see—Essex—yes, Es- 
sex street.” 

“Then good-by to you for the pre- 
sent.—You dine at Lord Lilburne’s, 
too?” 

“Yes. Adieu till then.” 

Vaudemont was not long before he 
arrived at Mr. Barlow's; a brass-plate 
announced to him the house. He 
was shown at once into a parlour, 
where he saw a man whom lawyers 
would call young, and spinsters mid- 
dle-aged—viz., about two-and-forty ; 
with a bold, resolute, intelligent coun- 
tenance, and that steady, calm, saga- 
cious eye, which inspires at once con- 
fidence and esteem. 

Vaudemont scanned him with the 
look of one who has been accustomed 
to judge mankind—as a scholar does 
books—with rapidity because with 
practice. Hoe had at first resolved to 
submit to him the heads of his case 
without mentioning names, and, in 
fact, he so commenced his narrative ; 
but by degrees, as he perceived how 
much his own earnestness arrested 
and engrossed the interest of his list- 
ener, he waymed into fuller confidence, 
and ended by a full disclosure, and @ 
caution as to the profoundest secrecy 
in case, if there were no hope to re- 
cover his rightfal name, he might yet 
wish to retain, unamnoyed by curiosity: 
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or suspicion, that by which he was not 
‘discreditably known. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Barlow, after as- 
suring him of the most scrupulous 
discretion,—“ sir, I have some recol- 
lection of the trial institated 4.) sour 
mother, Mrs. Beaufort”--and the 
slight emphasis he laid on that name 
was the most grateful compliment he 
could have paid to the truth of Philip's 
recital. “ My impression is, that it 
was managed in a very slovenly man- 
ner by her lawyer; and some of his 
oversights we may repair in a suit in- 
stituted by yourself. But it would be 
absurd to conceal from you the great 
difficulties that besct us—your mo- 
ther’s suit, designed to establish her 
own rights, was far easier than that 
which yeu must commence—viz., an 


“ But this certificate, how is it bie} 
to be found? I told you we * 
searched everywhere in vain.” 

“rue; but you say that your mo 
ther always declared that the late 
Mr. Beaufort had so solemnly assured 
her, even just prior to his decease, that 
it was in existence, that I have no 
doubt as to the fact. It may be pos- 
sible, but it is a terrible insinuation 
to make, that if Mr. Robert Beaufort, 
in examining the papers of the de- 
ceased, chanced upon a document so 
important to him, he abstracted or 
destroyed it. If this should not have 
been the case (and Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort’s moral character is unspotted— 
and we have no right to suppose it), 
the probability is, either that it was 
intrusted to some third person, or 


action for ejectment against a man | placed in some hidden drawer or de- 


who has been some years in undis- 
turbed possession. 
the, missing witness is found out, it 
would be madness to commence liti- 
gation. And the question, then, will 
be, how far that witness will suftice ? 
It is true, that one witness of a mar- 
Tinge, if the others are dead, is held 
‘ufficient by law. But I need not add, 
vhat that witness must be thoroughly 
credible. In suits for real property, 
very little documentary or secondary 
avidence is admitted. I doubt even 
whether the certificate of the marriage 
on which—in the loss or destruction 
of the register—you lay so much 
stress, would be available in itself. 
But if an examined copy, it becomes 


“f the last importance, for it will then | 


‘nform us of the name of the person 
who extracted and examined it. Hea- 
ven grant it may not have been the 
lorgyman himself who performed the 
reremony, and who, you say, is dead; 
“f some one else, we should then have 

second, no doubt credible and most 
valuable, witness; The doeument 
would thus become available as proof, 
and, { think, that we should inekcen 
Udetebligh ‘eur case! AAO oy eee 


posit, the secret of which your father 


Of course, until | never disclosed. Who has purchased 


the house you lived in?” 

“ Fernside? Lord Lilburne, Nw. 
Robert Beaufort’s brother.” 

“ Humph !—probably, then, he took 
the furniture and all. Sir, this isa 
matter that requires some time for 
close consideration. With your leave, 
I will not only insert in the London 
papers ap advertisement to the effect 
that you suggested to Mr. Roger Mor- 
ton (in case you should have made a 
right conjecture as to the object of 
the man who applicd to him), but I 
will also advertise for the witness him- 
self. William Smith, you say, his 
name is. Did the lawyer employed 
by Mrs. Beaufort send to inquire for 
him in the colony?” 

“No; 1 fear there could not huve 
been time for that. My mother was 
so anxious and eager, and 89 convinced 
of the justice of her casie———"—_. 
>» “That's a pity$ her lawyer must 
have been a sad driveller,” 

“ Besides, now I remember, i inquiry 
was mode of his relations in England. 
His father, 


adearmer, wae then aves 
]. bbe: anawer wag that be had, certainty 


left Australia. His last letter, written 
two years before that date, containing 
a request for money, which the father, 
himself made a bankrupt by reverses, 
could not give, had stated that he 
was about to seek his fortune else- 
where —since then they had heard 
nothing of him.” 

“Ahem! Well, you will perhaps 


his are yet to be found, and [ will 
look up the former suit, and go into 
the whole case without delay. In the 
meantime, you do right, sir—if you 
Will allow me to say it—not to dis- 
close either your own identity or a 
hint of your intentions. It is no use 
putting suspicion on its guard. And 
my search for this certificate must be 
managed with the greatest address. 
But, by the way—speaking of identity 
—there can be no difficulty, I hope, 
in proving yours.” 
Philip was startled. 
greatly altered.” 


“ Why, I am 
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“But probably your veard and 
moustache may contribute to that 
change; and doubtless, in the village 
where you lived, there would be many 
with whom you were in sufficient in- 
tercourse, and on whose recollection, 
by recalling little anecdotes and cir- 
cumstances with which no one but 


| yourself could be acquainted, your 
let me know where any relations of | 


features would force themselves along 
with the moral conviction that the 
man who spoke to them could be no 
other but Philip Morton—or rather 
Beaufort.” 

“You are right; there must be 
many such. There was not a cottage 
in the place where I and my dogs 
were not fumiliar and half domes- 
ticated.” 

“ All’s right, so far, then. But, I 
repeat, we must not be too sanguine. 
Law is not justice——” 

“ But God is,” said Philip; and he 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘ Folpone. A little in a mist, but not dejected; 
Never—but still myself.” 


Bsn Jonson: Volpone. 


‘ Peregrine. Am I enough disguised ? 
Mer. Ay, I warrant you. 
Per. Save you, fair lady.” —Ibid. 


Ir is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. The ill wind that had blown 
gout to Lord Lilburne had blown Lord 
Lilburne away from the injury he had 
meditated against what he called “the 
object of his attachment,” How com- 
pletely and entirely, indeed, the state 
of Lord Lilburne’s feelings depended 
on the state of his health, may be scen 
in the answer he gave to his valet, 
when, the morning after the first 
attack of the gout, that worthy person, 
by way of cheering his master, pro- 
posed to ascertain something as to the 
movements of one with whom Lord 
Lilburne professed to be so violently 
in love,—“ Confound you, Dykeman!” 
exclaimed the invalid,—“ why do you 
trouble me about women when I’m in 
this condition? I don’t care if they 
were all at the bottom of the sea! 
Reach me the colchicum ; I must keep 
my mind calm.” 

Whenever tolerably well, Lord Lil- 
burne was careless of his health ; the 
moment he was ill, Lord Lilburne 
paid himself the greatest possible 
attention. Though a man of firm 
nerves, in youth of remarkable daring, 
and still, though no longer rash, of 
sufficient personal courage, he was 
by no means fond of the thought of 
death—that is, of his own death. Not 
that he was tormented by any reli- 

ous apprehensions of the Dread 
‘Uaknown, but simply because the 


only life of which he had any expe- 
rience seemed te him a peculiarly 
pleasant thing. He had a sort of 
instinctive persuasion, that John Lord 
Lilburne would not be better off any- 
where else. Always disliking solitude, 
he disliked it more than ever when he 
was ill, and he therefore welcomed the 
visit of his sister and the gentle hand 
of his pretty nicce. As for Beaufort, 
he bored the sufferer; and when that 
gentleman on his arrival, shutting 
out his wife and daughter, whispered 
to Lilburne,—-“ Any more news. of 
that impostor?” Lilburne answered, 
peevisbly, “I never talk about busi- 
ness when I have the gout! I have 
set Sharp to keep a look-out for him, 
but he has learned nothing as yet. 
And now go to your club. You area 
worthy creature, but too solemn for 
my spirits just at this moment. I 
have a few people coming to dine with 
me, your wife will do the honours, and 
—you can come in the evening.” 

Though Mr. Robert Beaufort’s sense 
of importance swelled and chafed at 
this very unceremonious congé, he 
forced a smile, and said,— 

“ Well, it is no wonder you are a 
little fretful with the gout. I have 
plenty to do in town, and Mra. Beau- 
fort and Camilla can come back with- 
out waiting for me.” 

“ Why, as your cook is ill, and they 
can’t dine at a club, you msy as well 
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leave them here till I am a little better; 
not that I care, for I can hire a better 
nurse than either of them.” 

“ My dear Lilburne, don’t talk of 
hiring nurses; certainly, I am too 
happy if they can be of comfort to 
you.” 

“ No! on second thoughts, you may 
take back your wife, she's always 
talking of her own complaints, and 
leave me Camilla; you can’t want her 
for a few days.” 

“ Just as youlike. And you really 
think I have managed as well as I 
could about this young man,—eh ?” 

“Yes—yes! And so you go to 
Beaufort Court in a few days?” 

“I propose doing so. I wish you 
were well enough to come.” 

“Um! Chambers says that it 
would be a very good air for me— 
better than Fernside; and as to my 
castle in the north, I would as soon 
go to Siberia. Well, if I get better, | 
T will pay you a visit, only you always | 
have such a stupid set of respectable 
people about you. I shock them, and 
they oppress me.” 

‘* Why, as I hope soon to see Arthur, 
\ shall make it as agreeable to him 
as I can, and | shall be very much 
obliged to you if you would invite a 
few of your own friends.” 

‘ Well, you area good fellow, Beau- 
fort, and I will take you at your word; 
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that day, and during the half hour 
which Dr. Chambers assigned to his 
illustrious patient, so that, when he 
entered, there were only Mrs. Beau- 
fort and Camilla in the drawing-room. 

Vaudemont drew back involuntarily, 
as he recognised in the faded counte- 
nance of the elder lady, features asso- 
ciated with one of the dark passages 
in his earlier life; but Mrs. Beaufort’s 
gracious smile, and urbane, though 
languid, welcome, sufficed to assiré 
him that the recognition was not 
mutual. He advanced, and again 
stored short, as his cye fell upon that 
fair and still childlike form, which had 
once knelt by his side and pleaded, 
with the orphan, for his brother. 
While he spoke to her, many recel- 
lections, some dark and stern,—but 
those, at least, connected with Camilla, 
soft and gentle—thrilled through his 
heart. Occupied as her own thoughts 
and feelings necessarily were with 
Sidney, there was something in Vaude- 
mont's appearance—his manner—his 
voice, which forced upon Camilla a 
strange and undefined interest: and 
even Mrs. Beaufort was roused from. 
her customary apathy, as she glanced 
to that dark and commanding face 
with something between admiration 
and fear. Vaudemont had scarcely, 
however, spoken ten worda, when 


{ 
| Some other guests were announced, 


and, since one good turn deserves; and Lord Lilburne wae wheeled in 


another, I have now no scruple in 
telling you that I feel quite sure 
that you will have no further annoy- 
ance from this troublesome witness- 
monger.” 

“In that case,” said Beaufort, “I 
may pick up a better match for 
Camilla! Good-by, my dear Lilburne.” 

“ Form and Ceremony of the world !” 
anetied the peer, as the door closed 
on his brother-in-law, “ ye make little 
men very moral, and not a bit the 
better for being so!” 

It so happened that Vaudemont 
arrived before anyof the other guests 


upon his sofa shortly ufterwards. 
Vaudemont continued, however, seated 
next to Camilla, and the embarrass- 
ment he had at first felt, Cisappeared. 
He possessed, when he pleased it, that 
kind of eloquence which belongs to 
men who have seen much and felt 
deeply, and whose talk has not been 
frittered dcwn to the commonplace 
jarzon of the world. His very phrasey 
ology was distinct and peculiar, an 

he had that rarest of all charms in 
polished life, originality both of 
thought and. of manner. Camilla 
blushed, when she feund at dinner 
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that he placed himself by her side. | cousins—the children of the man in 
That evening De Vaudemont excused | whose gold we revel!” 
himself from playing, but the tabie| Philip bit his lip, and the spell of 
was easily made without him, and . Camilla’s presence seemed vanished. 
still he continued to converse with He muttered some inaudible answer, 
the daughter of the man whom he turned away to tne card table, and 
heid as his worst toe. By degrees, he | Liancourt took the chair he had left 
turned the conversation into a channel | vacant. 
that might lead him tothe knowledge, ‘‘ And how does Miss Beaufort like 
he sought. my friend, Vaudemont? I assure you 
“ft was my fate,” said he, “once that I have seldom seen him so alive 
to become acquainted with an inti- to the fascination of female beauty %” 
mate friend of the late Mr. Beaufort. “Oh!” said Camilla, with her 
Will you pardon me if I venture to silver laugh, “ your nation spoils us for 
fulfil a promise I made to him,|our own countrymen. You forget 
and ask you to inform me what has; how little we are accustomed to 


become of a—a—that is, of Sidney | flattory.” 


Morton?” 
“ Sidney Morton! 


I don't even | 


‘ Flattery ! what truth could flatter 
on the lips of an exile? But you don't 


remember the name. Oh, yes! J have | answer my question—what think you 


heard it,” added Camilla, innocently, | of Vaudemont } 


Few are more ad- 


and with a candour that showed how | mired. He is handsome!” 


little she knew of the secrets of the 
family; “he was one of two poor 
boys in whom my brother felt a deep 
interest—some relations.to my uncle. 
Yes—yes! I remember now. I never 
knew Sidney, but I once did see his 
brother.” 

“* Indeed ! and you remember e 

“Yes! I was very young then. I 
scarcely recollect what passed, it was 
aul so confused and strange, but I 
know. that I made papa very angry, 
and I was told never to mention the 
nune of Morton again. I believe 
they behaved very ill to papa.” 

“ And you never learned—never ! 
~—the fate of cither—of Sidney ?” 

“ Never!” 

“ But your father must know?” 

“TI think not; but tell me,” said 
Camilla, with girlish and unaffected 
mnocence, “ T have always felt anxious 
to know,—what and who were those 
poor boys 1” 

'_ What and who were they? So deep, 
then, was the stain upon their name, 
that the modest mother and the 





“Is he?” said Camilla, and she 
glanced at Vaudemont, as he stood at 
a little distance, thoughtful and ab 
stracted, Livery girl forms to herself 
some untold dream of that which she 
considers fairest. And Vaudemont 
had not the delicate and faultless 
beauty of Sidney. There was-nothing 
that corresponded to her ideal in hia 
marked features and lordly shape! 
But she owned, reluctantly to herself, 
that she had seldom seen, among the 
trim gallants of everyday life, a form 
so striking and impressive. The air, 
indeed, was professional—thce most 
careless glance could detect the soldier. 
But it seomed the soldier of an elder 
age or a wilder clime. He recalled 
to her those heads which sho had seen 
in the Beaufort Gallery and other 
Collections yet more celebrated—por- 
traits by Titian of those warrior states- 
men who lived in the old Republics 
of Italy in a perpetual struggle with 
their kind—images of dark, resolute, 
earnest men. Even whatever was 
intellectual in his countenance spoke, 

ts, of a mind 


Pecgnpus futher had:mever even snid|as im, sgose portrai 
| in Foung Girl me ae ig ser , rathet.in active than in 
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studious life ;—intellectual, not from 
the pale hues, the worn exhaustion, 
and the sunken cheek of the bookman 
and dreamer, but from its collected 
and stern repose, the calm depth that 
lay beneath the fire of the eyes, and 
the strong will that spoke in the 
close full lips, and the high but not 
cloudless forehead. 

And, as she gazed, Vaudemont 
turned round—her eyes fell beneath 
his, and she felt angry with herself 
that she blushed. Vaudcmont saw 
the downcast eye, he saw the blush, 
and the attraction of Camilla’s pre- 
sence was restored. He would have 


Mr. Beaufort himself entered, and hia 


thoughts went again into a darker | 


channel. 


* Yes,” said Liancourt, “you must 
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painful effort of rocollection, was in 
his mind, as he spoke to Vandemont, 
and listened to the cold, calm tone of 
his reply. 

“ Who do you say that Frenchman 
is?” he whispered to his brother-in- 
law, as Vaudemont turned away. 

“ Oh! acleverish sort of adventurer 
—a gentleman ;—he plays.—He has 
seen a good deal of the world—he 
rather amuses me — different from 
other people. I think of asking 
him to join our circle at Beaufort 

7ourt.” 

Mr. Beaufort coughed huskily, but 


not seeing any reasonable objection to 
approached her, but at that moment, 


the proposal, and afraid of rousing 
the sleeping hysena of Lord Lilburne’s 
sarcasm, he merely said,— 

“ Any one you like to invite :” and 
looking round for some one on whom 


allow Vaudemont looks what he is—_/ to vent his displeasure, perceived Ca- 
a noble fellow and a gallant soldier. | milla still listening to Liancourt. He 
Did you never hear of his battle with stalked up to her, and, as Liancourt, 
the tigress? It made a noise in India. sccing her rise, rose also and moved 
I must tell it you as Lhave heard it.” away, he said peevishly, “You will 
And while Liancourt was narrating never learn to conduct yourself pro- 
the adventure, whatever it was, to perly; you are to he left here to nuree 
which he referred, the card-tale was land comfort your unele, and not to 
broken up, and Lord Lilburne, still | listen to the gibberish. of every French 
reclining on his sofa, lazily introduced ‘adventurer. Well, Heaven be praised, 
his brother-in-law to such of the guests; I have a son!—girls are a great 
as were strangers to him—Vaudemont ' | Plague !” 
among the rest. Mr. Beaufort had | “So they are, Mr. Beaufort,” sighed 
never seen Philip Morton more than ; his wife, who had just joined him, 


three times; once at Fernside, and 
the other times by an imperfect light, 
and when his features.were convulsed 
by passion, and his form disfigured 
by his dress. Certainly, therefore, 
zhad Robert Beaufort even possessed 
that faculty of memory which is sup- 
posed to belong peculiarly to kings 
and princes, and which recals every 
face once seen, it might have tasked 
the gift to the utmost to have detected, 
in the bronzed and decorated foreigner 
to whom. he was now presented, the 
features of the wild and long-lost boy. 
But, still some dim. and uneasy pre- 
sentiment, or some struggling and 


and who was jealous of the preference 
Lilburne had given to her daughter. 
“ And go selfish,” added Mrs. Beau- 


fort; “they only care for their own 


amusements, and never mind how 
uncomfortable their parents are for 
want of them.” 

“Oh! dear mamma, don’t say so— 
let me go home with you—I ll speak 
to my uncle!” 

“Nonsense, child!—Come along, 
Mr. Beaufort ;” and the affectionate 
parents went out.arm inarm. They 
did not perceive that Vandemont had 
been standing close behind. 


them ; . 
and but Camilla, now laekitgy ip ith 
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tears in her eyes, again caught his 
gaze: he had heard all. 

“And they ill-treat her,” he mut- 
tered: “ that divides her from them !— 
she will be left here—I shall see her 
a Tg 
As he turned to depart, Lilburne 
beckoned to him. 

“You do not mean to desert our 
table?” 

‘No; but I am not very well to- 
night—to-morrow, if you will allow 
m e,” 

“Ay, tomorrow; and if you can 
spare an hour in the morning it will 
be a charity. You see,” he added in 
a whisper, ‘I have a nurse, though | 
have no children. D’ye think that’s 
love} Bah! sir—a legacy! Good 
night.” 

“ No—no—no!” said Vaudemont 
to himself, as he walked through the 
moonlight strects. “ No! though my 
heart burns,—poor murdered felon! 


—to avenge ihy wrongs and thy 
crimes, revenge cannot come from 
me—he is Fanny's grandfather and— 
Camilla’s uncle /” 

And Camilla, when that uncle had 
dismissed her for the night, sat down 
thoughtfully in her own room. The 
dark eyes of Vaudemont seemed still 
to shine on her; his voice yet rung 
in her ear; the wild tales of daring 
and danger with which Liancourt had 
associated his name yet haunted her 
bewildered fancy—she started, fright 
ened at her own thoughts. She took 
from her bosom some lines that 
Sidney had addressed to her, and, as 
she read and re-read, her spirit be- 
came calmed to its wonted and faithful 
melancholy. Vaudemont was for- 
gotten, and the name of Sidney yet 
murmured on her lips, when sleep 
came to renew the image of the 
absent one, and paint in dreams the 
fairy land of a happy Future! 
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CHAPTER VL 


** Ring on, ye bells—most pleasant is your chime !" 


Witson ; Isie of Palms. 


“O fairy child! What can I wish for thee ?"—Jvid. 


VauprmMont remained six days in 
London without going to H——, and 
each of those days he paid a visit to 
Lord Lilburne. On the seventh day, 
the invalid being much better, though 
still unable to leave his room, Camilla 
returned to Berkeley Square. On the 
same day, Vaudemont went once 
more to sce Simon and poor Fanny. 

As he approached the door, he 
heard from the window, partially 
opened, for the day was clear and fine, 
Fanny’s sweet voice. She was chaunt- 
ing one of the simple songs she had 
promised to learn by heart; and 
Vaudemont, though but a poor judge 
of the art, was struck and affected by 
the music of the voice and the earnest 
depth of the feeling. He paused 
opposite the window and called her 
by her name. Fanny looked forth 
joyously, and ran, as usual, to open 
the door to him. 

“Oh! you have been so long away ; 
but I already know many of the songs : 
they say so much that I always wanted 
to say!” 

Vaudemont smiled, but l anguidly. 

“ How strange it is,” said Fanny, 
musingly, “that there should be so 
much in a piece of paper! for, after 
all,” pointing to the open page of her 
book, “ this ¢s but a piece of paper,— 
only there is life in it !” 

“ Ay,” said Vaudemont, gloomily, 
and far from seizing the subtle deli- 
cacy of Fanny's thought—her mind 
dwelling upon Poetry and hts upon 
Law,—" ay, and do you know that 


upon a mere scrap of paper, if I could 
but find it, may depend my whole 
fortune, my whole happiness, all that 
I care for in life?” 

“Upon a scrap of paper? Oh! how 
I wish I could findit? Ah! you look 
as if you thought I should never be 
wise cnough for that !” 

Vaudemont, not listening to her, 
uttered a deep sigh. Fanny approach- 
ed him timidly. 

*Do not sigh, brother,—I can’t 
bear to hear you sigh. You are 
changed. Have you, too, not been 
happy?” 

“Happy, Fanny! yes, lately very 
happy—too happy!” 

“Happy, have you? and J——” 
the girl stopped short—her tone had 
been that of sadness and reproach, 
and she stopped—why she knew not, 
but she felt her heart sink within 
her. Fanny suffered him to pass her, 
and he went straight to his own 
room. Her eyes followed him wist- 
fully: it was not his habit to leave 
her thus abruptly. The family meal 
of the day was over; and it was an 
hour before Vaudemont descended to 
the parlour. Fanny had put aside 
the songs, she had no heart to recom- 
mence those gentle studies that had 
been so sweet,—they had drawn no 
pleasure, no praise from him. She 
was seated idly and listleasly beside 
the silent old man, who every day 
grew more and more silent still, She 
turned her head as Vaudemont en- 
tered, and her pretty lip pouted as 
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that ofa neglected child. But he did 
not heed it, and the pout vanished, 
and tears rushed to her eyes. 
Vaudemont was changed, His 
countenance was thoughtful and over- 
cast. His manner abstracted. He 
addressed a few words to Simon, and 
then, seating himself by the window, 
leant his check on his hand, and was 
_ soon lost in reverie. Fanny, finding 
“that he did not speak, and after 
stealing many a long and earnest 
glance at his motionless attitude and 
gloomy brow, rose gently, and gliding 
to him with her light step, said in a 
trembling voice,— 
“ Are you in pain, brother?” 
“No, pretty one!” 
“Then why won't you speak to 
Fanny? Will you not walk with her? | 
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not detect those signs of a grief that 
Fanny could not have explained, 
After breakfast, however, he asked 
her to walk out; and her face 
brightened as she hastened to put on 
her bonnet, and take her little basket, 
full of fresh flowers which she had 
already sent Sarah forth to purchase, 

“ Fanny,” said Yaudemont, as leav- 
ing the house, he saw the basket on 
her arm, “ to-day you may place some 
of those flowers on another tombstone ! 
Poor child, what natural goodncas 
there is in that heart !—what pity 
that——” 

He paused. Fanny looked de- 
lightedly in his face. 

“You were praising me—you /— 
And what is a pity, brother?” 

While she spoke, the sound of the 


Perhaps my grandfather will come | joy-bells was heard near at hand. 


too.” 

“Not thisevening. Ishall go out; | 
but it will be alone.” 

“Where? has not Fanny been good? 
I have not been out since you left us. 
And the grave—brother!—I sent 
Sarah with the flowers—but——” 

Vaudemont ros? abruptly. The 
mention of the grave brought back 
his thoughts from the dreaming chan- 
nel into which they had flowed. 
Fanny, whose very childishness had 
once so soothed him, now disturbed ; 
he felt the want of that complete soli- 
tude which makes the atmosphere of 
growing passion: he muttered some 
scarcely audible excuse, and quitted 
the house. Fanny saw him no more 
that evening. He did not return till 
midnight. But Fanny did not sleep 
till she heard his step on the stairs, 
and his chamber-door close: and 
when she did sleep, her dreams were 
disturbed and painful. The next 
morning, when they met at breakfast 
(for Vaudemont. did not return to 
London), her eyes were red and 
heavy, and hercheek pale. And, still 
buried in meditation, Vaudemont's 
‘eyé;-usually so kind and watchful, did 


“Hark!” said Vaudemont, for- 
getting her question—and almost 
gaily—*“ Hark !—I accept the omen, 
It is a marriage peal!” 

He quickened ‘his steps, and they 
reached the churchyard. 

There was a crowd already assem- 
bled, and Vaudemont and Fanny 
paused ; and, leaning over the little 
gate, looked on. 

“Why are these people here, and 
why does the bell ring so merrily?” 

“There is to be a wedding, Fanny.” 

“TI have heard of a wedding very 
often,” said Fanny, with a pretty look 
of puzzlement and doubt, “but I 
don't know cxactly what it means, 
Will you tell met—and the bells, 
too ! ” 

“Yes, Fanny, those bells toll but 
three times for man! The first time, 
when he comes into the world; the 
last time, when he leaves it; the time 
between, when he takes to his side a 
partner in all the sorrows—in all the 
joys that yet remain to him; and 
who, even when the last bell an- 
nounces his death to this earth, may 
yet, for ever and ever, be his partner 


in that world to come—that heaven, 
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where they who are as innocent as 


you, Fanny, may hope to live and to 
love each other in a land in which 
there are no graves!” 

“ And this bell?” 

“Tolls for that partnership—for 
the wedding !” 

“YT think I understand you ;—and 
they who are to be wed are happy ?” 

“ Happy. Fanny, if they love, and 
their love continue. Oh! conceive 
the happincss to know some one per- 
son dearer to you than your own self 
—some onc breast into which you can 
pour every thought, every prief, every 
joy! One person, who, if all the rest 
of the world were to calumniate or 
forsake you, would never wrong you 
by a harsh thought or an unjust word, 
—who would cling to you the closer 
in sickness, in poverty, In care,—who 
would sacrifice all things to you, and 
for whom you would sacrifice all—~ 
from whom, except by death, night or 
day, you may be never divided—whose 
smile is ever at your hearth—who has 
no tears while you are well and happy, 
and yourlovethesame. Fanny,such 
is marriage, if they who marry have 
hearts and souls to feel that there is 
no bond on earth so tender and s0 
sublime. There is an opposite pic- 
ture ;—I will not draw that /—-And 
as it is, Fanny, you cannot under- 
stand me !” 

He turned away:—and Fanny’s 
tears were falling like rain upon the 
grass below ;—he did not see them! 
He entered the churchyard ; for the 
bell now ceased. The ceremony was 
to begin. He followed the bridal 
party into the church, and Fanny, 
lowering her veil, crept after him, 
awed and trembling. 

They stood, unobserved, at a little 
distance, and heard the service. 

The betrothed were of the middle 
class of life, young, both comely ; and 
their behaviour was such as suited 
the reverence and sanctity of the rite. 
Vaudemont stood, looking on intent- 
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ly, with his arms folded on his breast. 
Fanny leant behind him, and apart 
from all, against one of the pews. 
And still in her hand, while the priest 
was solemnising Marriage, she held 
the flowers intended for the Grave, 
Even to that Mornrnc—hushed, calm, 
earnest, with her mysterious and un- 
conjectured heart—her shape brought 
a thought of Niaut! 

When the ceremony was over— 
when the bride fell on her mother’s 
breast, and wept; and then, when 
turning thence, her eycs met the 
bridegroom’s, and the tears were all 
smiled away—when, in that one rapid 
interchange of looks, spoke all that 
holy love can speak to love, and with 
timid frankness she placed her hand 
in his to whom she had just vowed 
her life-——a thrill went through the 
hearts of those present. Vaudemont 
sighed heavily. He heard his sigh 
echoed; but by one that had in its 
sound no breath of pain; he turned; 
Fanny had raised her veil; her eyes 
met his, moistened, but bright, soft, 
and her cheeks were rosy-red. Vaude- 
mont recoiled before that gaze, and 
turned from the church. The persons 
interested retired to the vestry to 
sign their names in the registry; the 
crowd dispersed, and Vaudemont and 
Fanny stood alone in the burial- 
ground. 

“Look, Fanny,” said the former, 
pointing to a tomb that stood far 
from his mother’s (for those ashes 
were too hallowed for such a neigh- 
bourhood), “Look yonder; it is a 
new tomb, Fanny, let us approach 
it. (Can you read what is there in- 
scribed?” 

The inscription was simply this,— 

To W— G— 
MAN SEES THE DEED-—~ 


GOD THE CIRCUMSTANCE, 
JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED. 


“Fanny, this tomb fulfils your 
pious wish: it is to the momory of 
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him whom you called your father. 
Whatever was his life here—whatever 
sentence it hath received, Heaven, at 
least, will not condemn your picty, if 
you honour one who was good to you, 
and place flowers, however idle, even 
over that grave.” 

“Tt is his—my father’s—and you 
have thought of this for me!” said 
Fanny, taking his hand, and sobbing. 
“And I have been thinking that you 
were not so kind to me as you were!” 

“Tfave I not been so kind to you? 
nay, forgive me, J am not happy.” 

“ Not?—you said yesterday you 
had been too happy.” 

“Mo remember happiness is not to 
be happy, Fanny.” 

“ That 's true—and——” 

Fanny stopped ; and, as she bent 
over the tomb, musing, Vaudemont. 
willing to leave her undisturbed, and 
feeling bitterly how little his con- 

science could vindicate, though it 
fai find palliation for, the dark 

man who slepf not there—retired a 
few paces. 

At this time the new-married pair, 
with their witnesses, the clergyman, 
&c., came from the vestry, and crossed 
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the path. Fanny, as she turned from 
the tomb, saw them, and stood still, 
looking carnestly at the bride. 

“What a lovely face!” said the 
mother. “Is it—yes it is—the poor 
idiot girl.” 

“Ah!” said the bridegroom, ten- 
derly, ‘“‘and she, Mary, beautiful as 
she is, she can never make another as 
happy as you have made me.” 

Vaudemont heard, and his heart 
felt sad. “Poor Fanny !—And yet, 
but for that affliction—J might have 
loved her, ere I met the fatal face of 
the daughter of my foe!” And with 
a deep compassion, an incxpressible 
and holy fondness, he moved to 
Fanny. 

“Come, my child; now let us go 
home,” 

“ Stay,” said Fanny—“ you forget.” 
And she went to strew the flowers, 
still left, over Catherine's grave. 

“ Will my mother,” thought Vaude- 
mont, ‘forgive me, if I havo other 
thoughts than hate and vengeance for 
that house which builds its greatness 
over her slandcred name?” He 
groancd :—And that grave had lost 
its melancholy charm. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of all men, I say, 


That dare, for ‘tis a desperate adventure, 
Wear on thvir free necks the yoke of women, 
Give me a soldier.”"—Knight of Malta. 


# So lightly doth this little boat 
Upon the scarce-touch’d billows float ; 
So careless duth she seem to be, 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea, 
To lie there with her cheerful sail, 
Till heaven shall send some gracious gale."—WILSON . Isle of Palms. 


Vauprmont returned that evening to 
London, and found gt his lodgings a 
note from Lord Lilburne, stating that 
as his gout was now somewhat miti- 
gated, his physician had recommended 
him to try change of air—that Beau- 
fort Court was in one of the westcrn 
counties, in a genial climate—that he 
was therefore going thither the next 
day for a short time—that he had 
asked some of Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont’s countrymen, and a few other 
friends, to enliven the circle of a dull 
country-house—that Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaufort would be delighted to see 
Monsieur de Vaudemont also—and 
that his compliance with their invita- 
tion would be a charity to Monsicur 
de Vaudemont’s faithful and obliged, 
LILBURNE, 


The first sensation of Vaudemont 
on reading this effusion was delight. 
*‘T shall see her,” he cried; “I shall 
be under the same roof!” But the 
glow faded at once from his cheek ;— 
The roof!—what roof? Be the guest 
where he held himself the lord !—be 
the guest of Robert Beaufort !—Was 
that all? Did he not meditate the 
deadliest war which civilised life ad- 
mits of—the War of Law—war for 


uame, property, that very hearth, 


with all its household gods, against 
this man—could he receive his hospi- 
tality? “And what then!” he ex- 
claimed, as he paced to and fro the 
room,—-“ because her father wronged 
me, and because I would claim mine 
own—must 1 therefore exclude from 
my thoughts, from my sight, an image 
so fair and gentle;—the one who 
knelt by my side, an infant, to that 
hard man?—Is Hate so noble a pas- 
sion that it is not to admit one glimpse 
of Love 1—Love/ what word is that? 
Let me beware in time!” He paused 
in fierce sclf-contest, and, throwing 
open the window, gasped for air. The 
street in which he lodged was situated 
in the neighbourhogg of St. James's ; 
and, at that very moment, as if to 
defeat all opposition, and to close the 
struggle, Mrs. Beaufort’s barouche 
drove by, Camilla at her side. Mrs. 
Beaufort, glancing up, languidly 
bowed ; and Camilla herself perceived 
him, and he saw her change colour 
as she inclined her head. He gazed 
after them almost brgathless, till the 
carriage disappeared; and then, re- 
closing the window, he sat down to 
collect his thoughts, and again to 
reason With himself. But still, as he 
reasoned, he saw ever before him that 
blush and that smile. At last he 
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sprang up, and a noble and bright | inflammable only when the heart is | 
expression elevated the character of ' young ! ) 


his face,—“ Yes, if I enter that house, 
if I eat that man’s bread, and drink 
of his cup, I must forego, not justice 
—not what@is duc to my mother's 
name—but whatever belongs to hate 
and vengeance. If I enter that house 
—and if Providence permit me the 
means whereby to regain my rights, 
why, she—the innocent one—she may 
be the means of saving her father 
from ruin, and stand like an angel by 
that boundary where justice runs into 
revenge !—Besides, is it not my duty 
to discover Sidney? Here is the only 
clue I shall obtain.” With these 
thoughts he hesitated no more—he 
decided: he would not reject this 
hospitality, since it might be in his 


There are certain times of life when, 
in either sex, the affections are pre- 
pared, as it were, to be impressed 
with the first fair face that attracts 
the fancy and delights the eye. Such 
times are when the heart has been 
long solitary, and when some interval 
of idleness and rest succceds to periods 
of harsher and more turbulent ex- 
citement. It was precisely such a 
period in the life of Vaudemont, 
Although his ambition had been for 
many years his dream, and his sword 
his mistress, yet naturally affectionate, 
and susceptible of strong emotion, he 
had often repined at his loncly lot. 
By degrees, the boy's fantasy and re- 
verence which had wound themselves 


power to pay it back ten thousand- | round the image of Eug6nie, subsided 


fold. 
mured again, “if Heaven, in throw- 
ing this sweet being in my way, might 
not have designed to subdue and 
chasten in me the angry passions 
I have so long fed on? I have 
seen her,—can I now hate her 
father?” 

He sent off his note accepting the 
invitation. When he had done so, 
was he satisfied? He had taken as 
noble and as large a view of the duties 
thereby imposed on him as he well 
could take ; but something whispered 
at his heart, “There is weakness in 
thy generosity—Darest thou love the 
daughter of Robert Beaufort?” And 
his heart had no answer to this voice. 

The rapidity with. which love is 
ripened depends less upon the actual 
number of ycars that have passed over 
the soil in which the seed is cast, than 
upon the freshness of the soil itself. 
A young man whg lives the ordinary 
life of the world, and who fritters 
away, rather than exhausts, his feel- 
ings, upon a variety of quick succeed- 
ing subjecta—the Cynthias of the 
minute—is not apt to form a real 
, passion at the firat sight. Youth is 


“And who knows,” he mur-| into that gentle and tender melan- 


choly which, perhaps, by weakening : 
the strength of the sterner thoughts, | 
leaves us inclined, rather to receive, | 
than to resist, a new attachment ;— | 
and on the verge of the sweet Me- 
mory trembles the sweet Hope. The 
suspension of his profession, his 
schemes, his struggles, his career, 
left his passions unemployed. Vaude 
mont was thus unconsciously pre- 
pared to love. As we have seen, his 
first and earliest feelings directed 
themselves to Fanny. But he had so 
immediately detected the danger, and 
so immediately recoiled from nursing 
those thoughts and fancics, without 
which love dies for want of food, for 
a person to whom he ascribed the 
affliction of an imbecility which would 
give to such a sentiment all the attri- 
butes either of the weakest rashness 
or of dishonour approaching to sacri- 
lege —that the wings of the Deity 
were seared away the instant their 
very shadow fell upon his mind. And 
thus, when Camilla rose upon him, 
his heart was free to receive her 
image. Her graces, her accomplish- 
ments, 2 certain nameless charm that 
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invested her, pleased him even more a breathless present on the Face of 
than her beauty; the recollections Time, that~he-répatred to Beaufort 
connected with that first time in Court. He did not return to H—— 
which he had ever beheld her, were befure he went, but he wrote to Fanny 
also grateful and endearing; the harsh- a short and hurried line to explain 
ness with which her parents spoke to that he might be absent fr some days 
her, moved his compassion, and ad- | at least, and promised to write again, 
dressed itself to a temper peculiarly | if he should be detained longer than 
alive to the gencrosity that Jeans he anticipated. 
towards the weak and the wronged; In the meanwhile, one of those suc- 
the engaging mixture of mildnessand cessive revolutions which had marked 
gaicty with which she tended her| the eras in Fanny's ‘moral existence, 
peevish and sneering uncle, convinced | took its date from that last time they 
him of her better and more enduring | had walked and conversed together. 
qualities of disposition and womanly| The very evening of that day, some 
heart. And even—so strange and | hours after Philip was gone, and after 
contradictory are our feelings— the | Simon had retired to rest, Fanny was 
very remembrance that she was con-' sitting before the dying fire in the 
nected with a family so hateful to little parlour in an attitude of deep 
him made her own image the more | and pensive reverie. The old woman- 
bright from the darkness that sur-' servant, Sarah, who, very different 
rounded it. For was it not with the ' from Mrs. Boxer, loved Fanny with 
daughter of his foe that the lover of! her whole heart, came into the room, 
Verona fell in love at first sight?! as was her wont before going to bed, 
And is not that a common type of to see that the fire was duly out, and 
us all—as if Passion delighted incon- all safe: and as she approached the 

‘ tradictions? As the Diver, in Schil- hearth, she started to see Fanny still 


ler’s exquisite ballad, fastened upon 

the rock of coral in the midst of the | 
gloomy sea, so we cling the more | 
. gratefully to whatever of fair thought 

and gentle shelter smiles out to us 

. in the depths of Hate and Strife. 

But, perhaps, Vaudemont would 
not so suddenly and so utterly have 
rendered himself to a passion that 
began, already, completely to master 
his strong spirit, if he had not, from 
Camilla’s embarrassment, her timi- 
dity, her blushes, intoxicated himself 
with the belief that his feelings were 
not unshared. And who knows not 
that such a belief, once cherished, 
ripens our own love to a development 
in which hours are as years ? 

It was, then, with such emotions as 
made him almost insensible to every 
thought but the luxury of breathing 
the same air as his cousin, which 
ewept from his mind the Past, the 


' Patnre—leaving nothing buts joyeus, 


up. 

“Dear heart alive!, she said; 
“why, Miss Fanny, you will catch 
your death of cold,—what are you 
thinking about?” 

“ Sit down, Sarah ; I want to speak 
to you.” Now, though Fanny was 
exceedingly kind, and attached to 
Sarah, she was seldom communicative 
to her, or indeed to any one. It was 
usualy in its own silence and dark- 
ness that that lovely mind worked 
out its ogrn doubts. 

“Do you, my sweet young lady? 
I’m sure anything I can do——” and 
Sarah seated herself in her master’s 
great chair, and drew it close to 
Fanny. There wag no light in the 
room but the expiring fire, and it 
threw upward a pale glimmer on the 
two faces bending over it,—the one 
so strangely beautiful, se smooth, so 
blooming, so exquisite in its youth 


and innocenee-the other ‘withered 
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wrinkled, meagre, and astute. It was 
like the Fairy and the Witch toge- 
ther. 

“Well, miss,” said the crone, ob- 
serving that, after a considerable 
pause, Fanny was stil! silent, — 
“Well——” 

Sarah, I have seen a wedding!” 

“Have you?” and the old woman 
laughed. “Oh! I heard it was to be 
to-day !—young Waldron’s wedding ! 
—Yes, they have becn long sweet- 
hearts.” 

‘ Were you ever married, Sarah ?” 

“ Lord bless you,—yes! and a very 
good husband I had, poor man! Lut 


he’s dead these many years; and if 


you had not taken me, I must have 
gone to the workhus.” 

“He is dead !—Wasn’t it very hard 
to live after that, Sarah.” 

“The Lord strengthens the hearts 
of widders!” observed Sarah, sancti- 
moniously. 

“Did you marry your brother, 
Sarah?” said Fanny, playing with 
the corner of her apron. 

“My brother!” exclaimed the old 
woman, + hats “La! miss, you 
must not talk in that way,—it’s quite 
wicked and heathenish! One must 
not marry one’s brother!” 

“No!” said Fanny, tremblingly, 
and turning very pale, even by that 
light. “No !—are you sure of that?” 

“Tt is the wickedest thing even to 
talk about, my dear young mistress ; 
—but you’re like a babby unborn! ” 

Fanny was silent for some moments. 
At length she said, unconscious that 
she was speaking aloud, “But he is 
not my brother, after all!” 

“Oh, miss, fie!—Are you letting 
your pretty head run on the hand- 
some gentlemagi— You, too,—dear, 
dear! I see we're all alike, we poor 
femel creturs!— You! who’d have 
thought it? Oh, Miss Fanny | — 
you'll break your heart if you goes 
for to fancy any such thing.” 

“ Any what thing?” 


“Why, that that gentleman will 
marry you |—I’m sure, thof he’s so 
simple like, he’s some great genile- 
man! They say his hoss is worth a 
hundred pounds! Dear, dear! why 
didn’t I ever think of this before? 
He must be a very wicked man, I 
sce, now, why he comes here, I'll 
speak to him, that I will !—a very 
wicked man!” 

Sarah was startled from her indig- 
nation by Fanny's rising suddenly, 
and standing before her in the flicker- 
ing twilight, almost like a shape 
transformed,—so tall did she seem, so 
| stately, so dignified. 

“Is it of Aum that you are speak- 
‘ing?” said she, in a voice of calm but 
| deep rescntment—“ of him !—If so, 
‘Sarah, we two can live no more in 
‘the same house.” 
| And these words were said with a 
| propricty and collectedness that even, 
| through all her terror, showed at 
| once to Sarah how much they now 
| wronged Fanny who had suffered 
| their lips to repeat the parrot-cry of 

the “idiot girl!” 

“QO! gracious me !—miss—ma’am 
—Iam so sorry—I °d rather bite out 
my tongue than say a word to offend 
you; it was only my love for you, 
dear innocent creature that you are!” 
and the honest woman sobbed with 
real passion as she clasped Fanny's 
hand, “There have been so many 
young persons, good and harmless, 
yes, even as youare,ruined. But you 
don’t understand me. Miss Fanny! 
hear me; I must try and say what I 
would say. That man, that gentle- 
man—so proud, so well-dressed, so 
grandlike, will never marry you, 
never-—never. And if ever he says 
he does love you, and you say you 
loves him, and you two don’t marry, 
you will be ruined and wicked, and 
die—die of a broken heart!” 

The earnestness of Sarah’s manner 
subdued and almost awed Fanny. 
She sunk dowa again in her chair, 


‘ 
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and suffered the old woman to caress 


and weep over her hand for some 
moments, in a silence that concealed 
the darkest and most agitated feelings 


Fanny's life had hitherto known. At th 


length, she said,— 

“ Why may he not marry me if he 
loves me +~he is not my brother,— 
indeed he is not! 1711 never call him 
80 again.” 

“ He cannot marry you,” said Sarah, 
resolved, with a sort of rude noble- 

\neas, to persevere in what she felt to 

be a duty; “I don’t say anything 
about money, because that does not 
always signify. But he cannot marry 
you, because—because people who are 
hedicated one way never marry those 
who are hedicated and brought up in 
another. A gentleman of that kind 
requires a wife to know—oh—to know 
ever go much; and you-— 

“Sarah,” interrupted Fanny, rising 
again, but this time with a smile on 
her face, “don’t say anything more 
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about it; I forgive you, if you pro 
mise never to speak unkindly of him 
again—never—never—never, Sarah!” 
“But may I just tell him that— 
ee ” 

“That what?” 

“That you are so young and inno. 
cent, and has no pertector like; and 
that if you were to love him it would 
be a shame in him—that it would |” 

And then (oh! no, Fanny, there 
was nothing clouded now in your 
reason !)—-and then the woman's 
alarm, the modesty, the instinct, the 
terror came upon her ;— 

“Never! never! I will not love 
him,—I do not love him, indeed, 
Sarah. If you speak to him, I will 
never look you in the face again. It 
is all past—all, dear Sarah !” 

She kissed the old woman; and 
Sarah, fancying that her sagacity and 
counsel had prevailed, promised all 
she was asked ; so they went up-stairs 
together—friends, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


** As the wind 
Sobs, an uncertain sweetness comes from out 


The orange-trees. 
x * 


* * 


Rise up, Olympia.—She sleeps soundly. Ho! 


Stirring at last.” 


Yun next day, Fanny*was seen by 
Sarah counting the little hoard that 
she had so long and so painfully saved 
for her bencfactor’s tomb. The money 
was no longer wanted for that object. 
Fanny had found another ; she said 
nothing to Sarah or to Simon. But 
there was a strange complacent smile 
upon her lip as she busicd herself 
in her work, that puzzled the old 
woman, Late at noon came the post- 
man’s unwonted knock at. the door. 
A letter !—a letter for Miss Fanny. 
A letter !—the first she had ever re- 
ceived in her life! And it was from 
him /—and it began with “ Dear 
Fanny.” Vaudemont had called her 
“dear Fanny” a hundred times, and 
the expression had become a matter 
of course. But “ Dear Fanny” secmed 
80 very different when it was written. 
The letter could not well be shorter, 
nor, all things considered, colder. 
But the girl found no fault with it. 
It began with “Dear Fanny,” and it 
ended with “yours truly.” “ Yours 
truly—mine truly—and how kind to 
write at all!” Now it so happoned 
that Vaudemont, having never merged 
the art of the penman into that rapid 
scrawl into which people, who are 
compelled to write hurriedly and con- 
stantly, degenerate, wrote a remark- 
ably good hand,—bold, clear, sym- 
metrical — almost too good a hand 
for one who was not to make money 
by caligrapby. And after Fanny had 
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got the words by heart, she stole 
gently to a cupboard and took forth 
some specimens of her own hand, in 
the shape of house and work memor- 
anda, and extracts which, the better 
to help her memory, she had made 
from the poem-book Vaudemont had 
given her. She gravely laid his letter 
by the side of these specimens, and 
blushed at the contrast. ; yet, after all, 
her own writing, though trembling 
and irresolute, was far from a bad or 
vulgar hand. But emulation was now 
fairly roused within her, Vaudemont, 
preoccupied by more engrossing 
thoughts, and, indeed, forgetting a 
danger which had seemed so 
thoroughly to have passed away, did 
not in his letter caution Fanny against 
going outalone. Sheremarked this; 
and having completely recovered her 
own alarm at the aticmpt that had 
becn made on her liberty, she thought 
she was now released from her pro- 
mise to guard against a past and 
imaginary peril. So after dinner she 
slipped out alone, and went to the 
mistress of the school where she had 
received her elementary education. 
She had ever since continued her 
acquaintance with that lady, who, 
kind-hearted, and touched by her 
situation, often employed her industry, 
and was far from blind to the im- 
provement that had for some time 
been silently working in the mind of 
her old pupil, 
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Fanny had a long conversation with 
this lady, and she brought back a 
bundle of books, The light might 
have been seen that night, and many 
nights after, burning long and late 
from her little window. And having 
recovered her old freedom of habits, 
which Simon, poor man, did not 
notice, and which Sarah, thinking 
that anything was better than moping 
at home, did not remonstrate against, 
Fanny went out regularly for two 
hours, or sometimes for even a longer 
period, every evening after old Simon 
had composed himself to the nap that 
filled up the interval between dinner 
and tea. 

In avery short time—a time that 
with ordinary stimulants would have 
seemed marvellously shori—Fanny’s 
handwriting was not the samc thing; 
her manner of talking became dif- 
ferent; she no longer called herself 
“Fanny ” when she spoke; the music 
of her voice was more quiet and 
settled; her sweet expression of face 
was more thoughtful ; the eyes seemed 
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to have deepened in their very colour ; 
she was no longer heard chaunting to 
herself as she tripped along. The 
books that she nightly fed on had 
passed into her mind; the poetry 
that had ever unconsciously sported 
round her young years began now to 
create poctry in herself. Nay, it 
might almost have seemed as if that 
restless disorder of the intellect, 
which the dullards had called Idiotcy, 
had been the wild efforts, not of Folly, 
but of Gunivs seeking to find its 
path and outlet from the cold and 
dreary solitudeto which the circum- 
stances of her early life had com- 
pelled it. 

Days, even weeks, passed —she 
never spoke of Vaudemont. And 
once, when Sarah, astonished and be- 
wildered by the change in her young 
mistress, asked,— 

“When does the gentleman come 
back ?” 

Fanny answered, with a mysterious 
smile, “Not yet, I hope—not quite 
yet!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


! Thierry. 


I do begin 


To feel an alteration in my neture, 
And in his full-sailed confidence a shower 
Of gentle rain, that falling on the fire 


Hath quenched it. 
* * 


* * 


Tow is my heart divided 
Between the duty of a son and love!" 
BEAUMONT AND Fietcuer: Thierry and Theodoret. 


VatpEmont had now been a month | man, who rode the most expericneced 


at Beaufort Court. The scene of a 
country-house, with the sports that 
enliven it, and the accomplishments 
it calls forth, was one in which he 
was well fitted to shine. He had been 
an excellent shot 28 a boy; and though 
long unused to the fowling-picce, had, 
in India, acquired a deadly precision 
With the rifle ; so that a very few days 
of practice in the stubbles and covers 
of Beaufort Court made his skill the 
theme of the guests and the admira- 
tion of the keepers. Hunting began, 
and—this pursuit, always so strong a 
passion in the active man, and which, 
to the turbulence and agitation of his 
half-tamed breast, now excited by a 
kind of frenzy of hope and fear, gave 
&® vent and release—was a sport in 
which he was yet more fitted to excel. 

is horsemanship, his daring, the 
stone walls he leaped, and the floods 
through which he dashed, furnished 
his companions with wondering tale 
and comment on their retarn home. 
Mr. Marsden, who, with some other 
of Arthur's early friende, had been 
invited to Beaufort Court, in. order to 
welcome its expected heir, and who 
retained all the prudence which had 
distinguished him of yore, when 
having ridden over old Simon he dis- 
mounted to examine the knees of his 
horse ;~—Mr, Mareden, a.akilful hunts- 


horses in the world, and who gene- 
rally contrived to be in at the death, 
without having leaped over anything 
higher than a hurdle, suffering the 
bolder quadruped (in case what is 
called the “knowledge of the country ” 
—that is, the knowledge of gaps and 
gates—failed him) to perform the 
more dangerous feats alone, as he 
quietly scrambled over, or scrambled 
through, upon foot, and remounted 
the well-taught animal when it halted 
aftcr the exploit, safe and sound ;— 
Mr. Marsden declared that he never 
saw a rider with so little judgment as 
Monsieur de Vaudemont, and that 
the devil was certainly in him. 

This sort of reputation, common- 
place and merely physical as it was 
in itself, had a certain effect upon 
Camilla ; it might be an effect of fear. 

I do not say, for I do not know, what 
her feelings towards Vaudemont ex- 
actly were. As the calmest natures y: 
are often those the most hurried away 4. 
by their contraries, so, perhaps, he. & 
awed and dazzled rather than pleased { 
her ;—at least, he certainly forced. 
himself on her interest. Still she 
would have started in terror if any. 
one had said to her, “Do you love 
your betrothed less than when you: 
met by that happy lake?”—and her 
heart would have indignantly rebuked 
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the questioner. The letters of her of Lord Lilburne, and his loathing to 
lover were still long and frequent; the man, were too much for his 
hers were briefer and more subdued. temper. 
But then there was constraint in the “Lord Lilburne,” he eaid, and his 
eorrespondence—it wag submitted to lip curled, “if you had been born 
her mother. poor, you would have made a great 
Whatever might be Vaudemont’s fortune—you play luckily.” 
manner to Camilla whenever occasion ‘How am I to take this, sir?” 
threw them alone together, he cer- ‘As you please,” answered Vaude- 
tainly did not make his attentions mont, calmly, but with an eye of fire. 
glaring enough to be remarked. His And he turned away. 
eye watched her rather than his lip = Lilburne remained on the spot very 
addressed; he kept as much aloof as thoughtful—‘ Hum ! he suspects me. 
possible from the rest of her family, I cannot quarrel on such ground—the 
and his customary bearing was silent | suspicion 1tself dishonours me—I must 
even to gloom. But there were mo-! seek another.” 
ments when he indulged in a fitful The next day, Lilburne, who was 
exuberance of spirits, which had familiar with Mr. Marsdeg (though 
something strained and unnatural. the latter gentleman neverglayed at 
He had outlived Lord JLilburne’s the same table), asked tha& prudent 
short liking; for since he had re- person, after breakfast, if he happened 
solved no longer to keep watch on to have his pistols with him. | 
that noble gamester’s method of play, “Yes; J always take them into the 
he played but little himself; and country—one may as well practise 
Lord Lilburne saw that he had no| when one has the opportunityu. Be- 
chance of ruining him—there was,/sides, sportsmen are often 
therefore, no longer any reason to some; and if it is known th one 
like him. But this was not all; when shoots well,—it keeps one : at of 
Vaudemont had been at the house quarrels!” 
somewhat more than two wecks,| “Very true,” said Lilburne, rather 
Lilburne, petulant and impatient, | admiringly; “I have made th same 
whether at his refusals to join the | remark myself when I was younger. 
eard-table, or at the moderation with ; I have not shot with a pistol for some 
which, when he did, he confined his| years.) I am well enough now to 
ill-luck to petty losses, one day limped | walk out with the help of a stick, 
up to him, as he stood at the em-' Suppose we practise for half-an-hour 
brasure of the window, gazing on the | or 80.” 


wide lands beyond, and said,— 

“Vaudemont, you are bolder in 
hunting, they tell me, than you are 
at whist.” 

“Honours don’t tell against one— 
over a hedge!” 

“What do you mean?” said Lil- 
burne, rather haughtily. 

Vaudemont was, at that moment, 


“With all my heart,” said Mr. 
Marsden. 

The pistols were brought, and they 
strolled forth; Lord Lilburne found 
his hand out. 

“As I never hunt now,” said the 
peer, and he gnashed his teeth, and 
glanced at his maimed limb; “for 
though lameness would not prevent 


in one of those bitter moods when! my keeping my seat, violent exercise 
the sense of his situation, the sight of hurts my leg; and Brodie says, any 
the usurper in his home, often swept fresh accident might bring on tic 
nway the gentler thoughts inspired douloureux ;—and as my gout does | 
by his fatal passion. And the tone not permit me to join the shooting; 
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parties at present, it would be a kind- 
ness in you to lend me your pistolse— 
#t would while away an hour or 80; 
though, thank Heaven, my duelling 
‘days are over !” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Marsden; and 
the pistols were consigned to Lord 
Lilburne. 

Four days from the date, as Mr. 
Marsden, Vaudemont, and some other 
gentlemen, were making for the 
covers, they came upon Lord Lil- 
burne, who, in a part of the park 
not within sight or sound of the 
house, was amusing himself with Mr. 
Marsden's pistols, which Dykeman 
was at hand toload for him. He 
turned round, not at all disconcerted 
by the interruption. 

“You have no idea how I've im- 
proved, Marsden :—just sec!” and 
he pointed to a glove nailed to a tree. 
y ’ve hit that mark twice in five 
“times; and every time I have gone 
straight enough along the line to have 
killed my man.” 

‘fAy, the mark itself does not so 
much signify,” said Mr. Marsden: 
“ at least, not in actual duelling—the 
great thing is to be in the line.” 

While he spoke, Lord Lilburne+ 
ball went a third time through the 
glove. His cold bright eye turned 
on Vaudemont, as he said, with a 
smile,— . 

“They tell me you shoot well with 
a fowling-piece, my dear Vaudemont 
——are you equally adroit with a 
Pistol ?” 

“Yon may see, if you like; but 

you take aim, Lord Lilburne; that 
would be of no use in English duelling. 
Permit me.” 
' He walked to the glove, and tore 
from it one of the fingers, which he 
fastened separately to the tree,.took 
tho pistol from Dykeman as he 
walked past him, gained the spot 
' whenee to fire, turned at once round, 
‘without apparent: aim, andthe finger 
fell to the ground. 
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Lilburne stood aghast. 

“That’s wonderful!” said Marsden ; 
-——‘‘ quite wonderful. Where the devil 
did you get such a knack !—for it is 
only knack, after all !” 

“J lived for many years in a country 
where the practice wag constant, where 
all that belongs to riflo-shooting was 
@ necéssary accomplishment—a coun- 
try in which man had often to con- 
tend against the wild beast. In 
civilised states, man himsclf supplies 
the place of the wild beast—but we 
don’t hunt him/—Lord Lilburne,” 

‘(and this was added with a smiling 
and disdainful whisper,) “you muat 
practise a little more.” 

But disregardful of the advice, from 
that day Lord Lilburne’s morning 
occupation was gone. Tle thought 
no longer of a duel with Vaudemont. 
As soon as the sportsman had left 
him, le bade Dykeman take up the 
pistols, and walked straight home 

into the library, where Robert Beau- 
| fort, who was no sportsman, generally 
| Spent his mornings. 

He flung himself into an arm-chair, 
and said, as he stirred the fire with 
unusual vehemence,— 

“ Beaufort, I’m very sorry I asked 
you to invite Vaudemont. He's a 
very ill-bred, disagrecable fellow !” 

Beaufort threw down his steward’s 
account-book, on which he was em- 
ployed, and replied,— 

“TLilburne, I have never had an 
casy moment since that man haa been 
in the house. As he was your guest, 
T did not like to speak before, but 
don’t you observe—you must observe 
—how like he is to the old family 
portraits? The more] have examined 
him, the more another resemblance 
grows upon me. kn.a word,” said 
Robert, pausing and breathing hard, 
‘if his name were not Vaudemont— 
if his history were not, apparently, 
so well known, I should sny+~I should 
swear, that it is Philip, Morton who 
sleeps under this roof!” 
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“Ha!” said Lilburne, with an | Smith, who formerly rented the farm 
earnestness that surprised Beaufort, | of Shipdale-Bury, under the late Right 
who expected to have heard his bro- | Hon. Charles Leopold Beaufort (that’s 
ther-in-law’s sneering sarcasm at his; your uncle), and who emigrated in 
fears ; “the likeness you speak of to; the year 18— to Australia, will apply 
the old portraits did strike me; it| to Mr. Barlow, Solicitor, Essex Street, 
struck Marsden, too, the other day, Strand, he will hear of something to 
as we were passing through the pic- his advantage’ ” 
ture-gallery; and Marsden remarked “Good Heavens! why did not you 
it aloud to Vaudemont. J remember mention this to me before ?” 
now that he changed countenance “ Because I did not think it of any 
und made no answer. Hush! hush! importance. In the first place, there 


hold your tongue, let me think—let 
me think. “This Philip—yes—yes— 
I and Arthur saw him with—with 
Gawtrey—in Paris 
* Gawtrey!” was that the name of! 
the rogue he was said to “ 
‘“Yes—yes—yes. Ah! now I guess 








might be some legacy left to the man, 
quite distinct from your business. 
Indeed, that was the probable suppo- 
| sition :—or even if connected with 
the claim, such an advertisement 


| might be but a despicable attempt to 


frighten you. Never mind—don't 


the meaning of those looks—those look so pale—after all, this is a proof 
words,” muttered Lilburne, between that the witness is not found—that 
his teeth. “This pretension to the Cuptain Smith is neither the Smith, 
name of Vaudemont was always apo-} nor has discovered where the Smith 


cryphal—the story always but half! i is !” 


believed—the invention of a woman | 


“rue!” observed Mr. Beaufort: 


in love with him—the claim on your! “true—very true! 


property is made at the very time he 
appears in England —Ha! have you 
& newspaper there? give it ime. No! 
*tis not. in this paper. Ring the bell 
for the file !” 

What's the matter? you terrify | 
me!” gasped out Mr. Beaufort, as he 
rang the bell. 

“Why! have you not seen an adver- 
tisement, repeated several times within 
the last month ?” 

““T never read‘ advertisements; ex- 
cept in the county paper if land is to 
be sold.” 

“Nor I often; but this caught my 
eye. John” (here the servant entered), 
“bring the file of the newspapers. 
The name of the witness whom Mra. 
Morton appealed to was Smith, the 
same name as the captain ; what was 
the Christian name ?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

‘‘ Hereare thepapers—shut the door 
-~and here is the advertisement : ‘If 
Mr. William Smith, son of Jeremiah 


“Humph!” said Lord Lilburne, 
who was still rapidly glancing over 
the file.—‘‘ Here is another advertise- 
ment which I never saw before: this 


| looks suspicious: ‘If the person who 


called on the — of September, on Mr. 
Morton, linendraper, &., of N- 
will renew his application personally 
or by letter, he may now obtain the 
information he sought for.’” 

“ Morton !—the woman’s brother! 
their uncle! it is too clear |” 

“ But what brings this man, if he 
be really Philip Morton, what brings 
him here }—to spy or to threaten ?” 

“J will get him out of the house 
this day.” 

“No—no; turn the watch upon 
himself. I see now; he is attracted 
by your daughter; sound her quietly; 
don’t tell her to discourage his con- 
fidences ; find out, if he ever speaks 
of these Mortons, Ha! I recollect— 
he has spoken to me of the Mortons, 
but vaguely—I forget what. Humph! 
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this is a man of spirit and daring— 
watch him, I say,—watch him! When 
does Arthur come back ?” 

“He has been travelling so slowly, 
for he still complains of his health, 
and has had relapses: but he ought 
to be in Paris this week, perhaps he 
is there now. Good Heavens! he 
must not mecf this man !” 

“Do what I tell you! get out all 
from your daughter. Never fear: 
he can do nothing against you ex- 
cept by law. But if he really like 
Camilla——.” 

“ He !—Philip Morton—the adven- 
turer—the-———” 

“He is the eldest son: remember, 
you thought even of accepting the 
second. He may find the witness— 
he may win his suit; if he like 
Camilla, there may be a compromise.” 

Mr. Beaufort felt as if turned to ice. 

“ You think him likely to win this 
infamous snit, then?” he faltered. 

“Did not you guard against the. 
possibility by securing the brother? 
more worth while to do it with this: 
‘man. Hark ye! the politics of pri- 
vate are like those of public life 
when the state can’t crush a dema- 
gogue, it should entice him over. If 
you can ruin this dog” (and Lilburne 
stamped his foot fiercely, forgetful of 
the gout), “ruin him! hang him! 
Tf you can’t” (and here with a wry face 
he caressed. the injured foot), “if you 
can’t (sdeath, what a twinge!) and’ 
he can ruin you,—bring him into the 

ily, and make his secret ours/ I 
go and lie down, I have over- 
excited myself.” 

In great, perplexity Beaufort re- 
paired at once to Camilla. His ner- 
vous agitation betrayed itself, though 
he smiled a ghastly smile, and in- 
tended to be exceeding cool and col- 


lected, His questions, which confused | 


and alarmed her, soon drew out tlic 
fact, that the very first time Vaude- 
mont bad been introduced to her, he 
had spoken of the Mortons; and that 
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he had often afterwards alluded to the 
subject, and seemed at first strongly 
impressed with the notion that the 
younger brother was under Beaufort’s 
protection; though at last he appeared 
reluctantly convinced of the contrary. 
Robert, however agitated, preserved 
at least enough of his natural slyness 
not to let out that he suspected 
Vaudemont to be Philip Morton him- 
self, for he feared lest his daughter 
should betray that suspicion to its 
object. 

“ But,” he said, with a look meant 
to win confidence, “I dare say he 
knows these young men. 1 should 
like myself to know more about them. 
Learn all you can, and tell me, and, 
Isay—I say, Camilla,—he! he! he !— 
you have made a conquest, you little 
flirt, you! Did he, this Vaudemont, 
ever say liow much he admired you!” 

*He'!—ncver!” said Camilla, blush- 
ing, and then turning pale. 

“But he looks it. Ah! you say 
nothing, then. Well, well, don’t dis- 
courage him; that is to say,—yes, 
don’t discourage him. Talk to him 
as much as you can,—ask him about 
his own early life. I’ve a particular 
wish to know—'tis of great importance 
to me.” 

“ But, my dear father,” said Camilla, 
trembling, and thoroughly bewildered, 
“] fear this man,—I fear—I fear-———” 

Was she going to add, “I fear 
anyself ?” I know not; but she 
stopped short, and burst into tears. 

“ Hang these girls!” muttered Mr. 
Beaufort, “always crying when they 
ought to be of use to one. Go down, 
dry your eyes, do as I tek you,—get 
all you can from him. Fear him !— 
yes, I dare say she does!” muttered 
the poor man, as he closed the door. 

From that time what wonder that 
Camilla’s manner to Vaudemont was 
yet more embarrassed than ever; 
what woud.r that he put his own 
heart’s interpretation on that confu- 
sion, Beaufort took care to thrust 
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her more often than before in his 
way ; he suddenly affected a creeping, 
fawning civility to Vaudemont; he 
was sure he was fond of music; what 
did he think of that new air Camilla 
was 80 fond of? He must be a judge 
of scenery, he who had seen so much: 
there were beautiful landscapes in the 
neighbourhood, and if he would forego 
his sports, Camilla drew prettily, had 
an eye for that sort of thing, and was 
so fond of riding. 

Vaudemont was astonished at this 
change, but his delieht was greater 
than the astonishment. He began to 
perceive that his identity was  sus- 
pected ; perhaps Beaufort, more gene- 
rous than he had decmed him, meant 
to repay every early wrong or harsh- 
ness by one incstimable blessing. 
The generous intcrpret motives in 
extremes—evcr too enthusiastic or 
too severe. Vaudemont felt as if he 
had wronged the wronger; he began 
to conquer even his dislike to Robert 
Beaufort. For some days he was thus 
thrown much with Camilla; the ques- 
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tions her father forced her to put to 
him, uttered tremulously and fearfully, 
seemed to him proofs of her interest 
in his fate. His feelings to Camilla, 
so sudden in their growth—so ripened 
and so favoured by the Sub-Ruler st 
the world—Crecumstance— 

perhaps, have the dépthi‘and the aa 
completeness of that Qne True Love, 
of which there are many counterfeits, 
—and which in Man, at least, possibly 
requires the touch and mellowness, 
if not of time, at least of many 
memorics—of perfect and tried con- 
viction of the faith, the worth, the 
value and the beauty of the heart to 
which it clings ;—but those feelings 
were, nevertheless, strong, ardent, and 
intense. Je believed himself beloved 
—he was in Elysium. But he did 
not yet declare the passion that 
beamed in his eyes. No! he would 
not yet claim the hand of Camilla 
Beaufort, for he imagined the time 
would soon come when he could claim 
it, not as the inferior or the suppliant, 
but as the lord of her father’s fate. 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘ Here’s something got amongst us !"—Anight af Matta. 


Two or three nights after his memo- 
rable conversation with Robert Beau- 
fort, as Lord Lilburne was undressing 
he said to his valet,— 

‘*Dykeman, I am getting well.” 

“Indeed, my iord, I never saw your 
lordship look better.” 

“There you lie. I looked better 
last year—I looked better the year 
beforc—and I looked better and better 
every ycur back to the age of twenty- 
one! But I’m not talking of looks, 
ho man with moncy wants looks. J 
am talking of feelings. I feel better. 
The gout isalmost gone. I have been 
quiet now for a month—that ’s a long 
time—time wasted when, at my age, 
I have so little time to waste. Besides, 
as you know, I am very much in 
love!” 

“In love, my lord? I thought 
wae you told me never to speak 
oO eines 

“ Blockhead! what the deuce was 
the good of speaking about it when I 
was wrapped in flannels! I am never 
in love when J am ill—who is? I am 
well now, or nearly so; and I’ve had 
things to vex me—things to make 
this place very disagreeable; I shull 
go to town, and before this day week 
perhaps, that charming face may 
enliven the solitude of Fernside. I 
shall look to it myself now, I see 
you ‘re going to say something. Spare 
yourself the trouble! nothing ever 
goes wrong if J myself take it in 
hand.” 

The next day Lord Lilburne, who, 


in truth, felt himself uncomfortablo 
and géne in the presence of Vaude- 
mont; who had won as much as the 
guests at Beaufort Court seemed in- 
clined to lose; and who made it the 
rule of his life to consult his own 
pleasure and amusement before any- 
thing clse, sent for his post-horses, 
and informed his brother-in-law of his 
departure. 

“And you leave me alone with 
this man just when Tam convinced 
that he is the person we suspected ! 
My dear Lilburne, do stay till he 
goes.” 

“Tmpossible! I am between fifty 
and sixty—every moment is precious 
at that time of life. Besides, I’ve 
said all I can say; rest quict—act 
on the defensive—entangle this 
cursed Vaudemont, or Morton, or 
whoever he be, in the mesh of your 
daughter’s charms, and then get rid 
of him, not before. This can do no 
harm, Ict the matter turn out how it 
will. lead the papers ; and send for 
Blackwell if you want advice on any 
new advertisemenis, I don’t see that 
anything more is to be done at pre- 
sent. You can write to me; I shall 
be at Park Lane or Fernside. Take 
care of yourself. You’re & lucky 
fellow—you never have the gout! 
Good-by.” 

And in half an hour Lord Lilburne 
was on the road to London. 

The departure of Lilburne was a 
signal to many others, especially dnd 
naturally to those he himself had 


s 
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invited. He had not announced to 
gach visitors his intention of going 
till his carriage was at the door. This 
might be delicacy or carelessness, just 
as people chose to take it: and how 
they did take it, Lord Lilburne, much 
too selfish: to be well-bred, did not 
sare a rush. The next day, half at 
Jeast of the guests were gone; and 
even Mr. Marsden, who had been 
specially invited on Arthur's account, 
gnnounced that he should go after 
dinner! he always travelled by night 
—he slept well on the road—a day 
was not lost by it. 

“ And it is so long since you saw 
Arthur,” said Mr. Beaufort, in remon- 
atrance, “and I expect him every 


“Very sorry—best fellow in the 
world—but the fact is, that I am not 
very well myself. I want a little sea 
air; I shall go to Dover or Brighton. 
Bat I suppose you will have the house 
full again about Christmas; in that 
case, I shall be delighted to repeat my 
visit.” 

The fact was, that Mr. Marsden, 
without Lilburne’s intellect on the 
one hand, or vices on the other, was, 
like that noble sensualist, one of the 
broken pieces of the great looking- 
gless “Szur.” He was noticed in 
society, as always haunting the places 
where Lilburne played at cards, care- 
fally choosing some other table, and 
as carefully betting upon Lilburne’s 
side. The card-tables were now 
broken up; Vaudemont’s superi- 
ority in shooting, and the manner 
in which he engrossed the talk of 
the sportsmen, displeased him. He 

was bored—he wanted to be off 
_ be off he went. Vaudemont 
falt that the time was come for him 
to depart, too; but Robert Beaufort 
—who felt in his society the pain- 


fal fascination of the bird with the. 


boa, who hated to see him there, ' 
and dreaded to see him depart, | 
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who had not yet extracted alf 
the confirmation of his persuasions. 
that he required, for Vaudemont 
easily enough parried the artless ques- 
tions of Camilla—pressed him to stay 
with so eager an hospitality, and made: 
Camilla herself falter out, against her 
will and even against her remon- 
strances—(she never before had dared 
to remonstrate with either father or 
mother),—‘ Could not you stay a few 
days longer?”—that Vaudemont was 
too contented to yield to his own 
inclinations; and so for some little 
time longer, he continued to move 
before the eyes of Mr. Beaufort— 
stern, sinister, silent, mysterious— 
like one of the family pictures stepped 
down from its frame. Vaudemont 
wrote, however, to Fanny, to excuse 
his delay; and anxious to hear from 
her as to her own and Simon’s health, 
hade her direct her letter to his 
lodging in London (of which he gave 
her the address), whence, if he still 
continued ta defer his departure, 
it would be forwarded to him. He 
did not do this, however, till he 
had been at Beaufort Court several 
days after Lilburne’s departure, 
and till, in fact, two days before 
the eventful one which closed his 
visit. 

The party, now greatly diminished, 
were at breakfast, when the servant 
entered, as usual, with the letter-bag. 
Mr. Beaufort, who was always impor- 
tant and pompous in the small cere- 
monials of life, unlocked the precious 
deposit with slow dignity, drew forth 
the newspapers, which he threw on 
the table, and which the gentlemen 
of the party eagerly seized; then, 
diving out one by one, jerked first a 
letter to Camilla, next a letter to 
Vaudemont, and thirdly, seized a 
letter for himself. 

“I beg that there may be no cere- 
mony, Monsieur de Vandemont: Peay. 
excuse me and follew my-example: I 
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ee this letter is from my son;” and 
xe broke the seal. 
The letter ran thus :— 


“My paar Fare, 
“ Almost as soon as you re- 
xeive this, I shall be with you. [Il 
as I am, I can have no peace till 
_ gee and consult you. The most 
‘tartling-—the most painful intelli- 
rence has just been conveyed to me. 
at is of a nature not to bear any but 
personal communication. 
“Your affectionate Son, 
“AntHurR BEavuroRt. 
“ Boulogne. 


“P.S.—This will go by the same 
nacket-boat that I shall take myself, 
and can only reach you a few hours 
fore I arrive.” 


Mr. Beaufort’s trembling hand 
jropped the letter—he grasped the 
elbow of the chair to save him from 
falling. It was clear!—the same 
visitor who had persecuted himself 
had now sought his son! He grew 
sick, his son might have heard the 
witness—might be convinced. His 
son himself now appeared to him as a 
foe—for the father dreaded the son’s 
honour! « He glanced furtively round 
the table, till his eye rested on Vaude- 
mont, and his terror was redoubled, 
for Vaudemont’s face, usually so calm, 
was animated to an extraordinary 
degree, as he now lifted it from the 
letter he had just rend. Their eyes 
met. Robert Beaufort looked on him 
a8 &@ prisoner at the bar looks on the 
accusing counsel, when he first com- 
mences his harangue, 

“Mr. Beaufort,” said the guest, 
“the letter you have given me sum- 
mons me to London on important 
business, and immediately. Suffer 
me to send for horses at your earliest 
convenience.” 


-Beaufort. 


$11 

“What ’s the matter?” said the 
feeble and seldom-heard voice of Mrs, | 
“ What ’s the matter, 
Robert ?—is Arthur coming ?” 

‘“‘ He comes to-day,” said the father, 
with a deep sigh; and. Vaudemont, 
at that moment risifg from his 
half-finished breakfast, with a bow 
that included the group, and with a 
glance that lingered on Camilla, as 
she bent over her own unopened let- 
ter, (a letter from Winandermere, 
the seal of which she dared not yet to 
break,). quitted the room. He has- 
tened to his own chamber, and strode 
toand fro with a stately step—the 
step of the Mastcr—then, taking forth 
the letter, he again hurried over ite 
contents. They ran thus :— 


‘Dear Sir, 

“At last the missing wit- 
ness has applied to me. He proves 
to be, as you conjectured, the same 
person who had called on Mr. Roger 
Morton; but as there are some cir- 
cumstances on which I wish to take 
your instructions without a moment’s 
delay, I shall leave London by the 
mail, and wait you at D——- (at the 
principal inn), which is, I understand, 
twenty miles, on the high road, fro 
Beaufort Court. : 

“T have the honour to be, sir, 
“Yours, &c., 
“Joun BaRLow.” 
“ Besex Street.” 


Vaudemont was yet lost in the 
emotions that this letter aroused, 
when they came to announce that his 
chaise was arrived. As he went down 
the stairs he met ,Camilla, who was 
on the way to her own room. 

“‘ Miss Beaufort,” said he, in a low 
and tremulous voice, “in wishing you 
farewell I may not now say more. I 
leave you, and, strange to say, I do 
not regret it, for I go upon an errand 
that may entitle me to return again, 
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and speak those thoughts which are Beaufort looked from the door of his 
uppermost in my soul, even at this own room, and cried “Camilla.” She 
moment.” was too glad to escape. Philip gazed 

He raised her hand to his lips as after her light form for an instant, 
he spoke, and at that moment Mr. and then hurried down the stairs, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


6 Longuevilie.—What! are you married, Beaufort ? 


Beaufort.—Ay, as fast 


As words, and hands, and hearts, and priest, , 
Could make us."—BEZAUMONT AND FLETCHER: Noble Gentleman. 


In the parlour of the inn at D— 
sat Mr. John Barlow. He had just 
finished his breakfast, and was writing 
letters and looking over papers con- 
nected with his vagious business— 
when the door was thrown open, and 
@ gentleman entered abruptly. 

“Mr. Beaufort,” said the lawyer, 
rising,— Mr. Philip Beaufort—for 
such I now feel you are by right— 
though,” he added, with his usual 
formal and quiet smile, “not yet by 
law; and much—very much, remains 
to be done to make the law and the 
right the same;—I congratulate you 
on having something at last to work 
on. I had begun to despair of finding 
up our witness, after a month's ad- 
vertising ; and had commenced other 
investigations, of which I will speak 
to you presently, when yesterday, on 
my return to town from an errand on 
your business, I had the pleasure of a 
visit from William Smith himself.— 
My dear sir, do not yet be too san- 
guine.—It seems that this poor fellow, 
having known misfortune, was in 
America when the first fruitless in- 
quiries were made. Long after this 
he returned to the colony, and there 
met with a brother, who, as I drew 
from him, was a convict. He helped 
the brother to escape. They both 
came to England. William learned 
from a distant relation, who lent him 
some little money, of the inquiry that 
had been set on foot for him; con- 
sulted his brother, who desired him 
to leave all to his management. The 


brother afterwards assured him that 
you and Mr. Sidney were both dead ; 
and it seems (for the witness is simple 
enough to allow me to extract all), 
this same brother then went to Mr. 
Beaufort, to hold out the threat of a 
lawsuit, and to offer the sale of the 
evidence yet existing———” 

“ And Mr. Beaufort ?” 

“‘T am happy to say, seems to have 
spurned the offer. Meanwhile Wil- 
liam, incredulous of his brother's 
report, proceeded to N , —learned 
nothing from Mr. Morton, met his 
brother again—and the brother (con- 
fessing that he had deceived him in 
the assertion that you and Mr. Sidney 
were dead) told him that he had 
known you in earlier life, and set out 
to Paris to seek you- 

‘Known me !—To Paris?” 

“More of this presently, William 
returned to town, living hardly and 
penuriously on the little his brother 
bestowed on him, too melancholy and 
too poor for the luxury of a news- 
paper, and never saw our advertise- 
ment, till, as luck would have it, his 
money was out; he had heard nothing 
further of his brother, and he went 
for new agsistance to the same rela- 
tion who had before aided him. This 
relation, to his surprise, received the 
poor man very kindly, lent him what 
he wanted, and then asked him if he 
had not seen our advertisement. The 
newspaper shown him contained both 
the advertisements—that relating to 
Mr. Morton's visitor, that containing 
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his own name. He coupled them |ter, commonly called in the police 
both together—called on me at once. | slang Dashing Jerry-———" 


I was from town on your busincss, 
He returned to his own home; the 


“Ah! Well, proceed!” 
“ Your one witness, then, is a very 


next morning (yesterday morning)! poor, penniless man—his brother a 


came a letter from his brother, which 
I obtained from him at last, and with 
promises that no harm should happen 
to the writer on account of it.” 

Vaudemont took the letter and read 
as follows :— 


‘Dear Wititam,—No go about 
the youngster I went after: all re- 
searches in vane. Paris develish 
expensive. Never mind, 1 have sene 
the other—the young B——-; different 
sort of fellow from his father—very 
ill—frightened out of his wits—will 
go off to the governor, take me with 
him as far os Bullone. I think we 
shall setiel it now. Mind as I saide 
before, don’t put your foot in it. I 
send you a Nap in the Scele—all I 
can spare. 

“ Yours, 
“Jenemiay STH. 

“Direct to me, Monsieur Smith— 
always a safe name—Ship Inn, 
Bullone.” 


“ Jeremiah—Smith—Jeremiah !” 

“Do you know the name, then?” 
said Mr. Barlow. ‘“ Well; the poor 
man owns that he was frightened at 
his brother—that he wished to do 
what is right—that he feared his 
brother would not let him—that your 
father was very kind to him—and so 
he came off at once to me; and I 
was very luckily at home to assure 
him that the heir was alive, and pre- 
pared to assert his rights. Now then, 
Mr. Beaufort, we have the witness, 
but will that suffice us? I fear not. 
Will the jury believe him with no 
ether testimony at his back? Con- 
sider !——-When he was gone I put 
tnyself in communication with some 
Officers at Bow Street about this bro- 
ther of his—a most notorious charac- 


rogue, a convict: this witness, too, is 
the most timid, fluctuating, irresolute 
fellow I evcr saw: I should tremble for 
his testimony against a sharp, bully- 
ing lawyer. And that, sir, is all at 
present we have to look to.” 

“JT sec—I see. It is dangerous— 
it is hazardous. But truth is truth; 
justice—justice! I will run the risk.” 

“Pardon me, if I ask, did you ever 
know this brother!—were you ever 
absolutely acquginted with him—in 
the same house ?” 

“‘ Many years since—years of early 
hardship and trial—I was acquainted 
with him—what then?” 

“I am sorry to hear it,” and the 
lawyer looked grave. “Do you not 
sce that if this witness is browbeat— 
is disbelieved, and if it can be shown 
that you, the claimant, was—forgive 
my saying it—intimate with a brother 
of such a character, why the whole 
thing might be made to look like 
perjury and conspiracy. If we stop 
here it is an ugly business |” 

“ And is this all you have to say to 
me? ‘The witness is found—the only 
surviving witness—the only proof I 
ever shall or ever can obtain, and you 
seck to terrify me—me too—from 
using the means for redress Provi- 
dence itself vouchsafes me ;—Sir, [ 
will not hear you!” 

“ Mr. Beaufort, you are impatient— 
it is natural. But if we go to law— 
that is, should I have anything to do 
with it, wait—wait till your ease is 
good. And hear me yet. This is 
mot the only proof—this is not the 
only witness: you forget that there 
was an examined copy of the register; 
we may yct find that copy, and the 
person who copied it may yet be alive 
to attest it. Occupied with this 
thought, and weary of waiting the 
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result of our advertisement, I resolved upon; I learned, by careless inquiries, 
to go into the neighbourhood of’ what sales near Fernside had taken 
Fernside : luckily, there was a gen-: place in a certain year. A gentleman 
tleman’s seat to be sold in the village. had died at that date, whose furniture 
I made the survey of this placo my | was sold by auction. With great 
apparent business. After going over | difficulty, I found that his widow was 
the house, I appeared anxious to see | still alive, living far np the country : 
how far some alterations could be ‘I paid her a visit ; and, not to fatigue 
made—alterations to render it more | you with too long an account, I have 
like Lord Lilburne’s villa. This led | only to say, that she not only assured. 
me to request a sight of that villa— | me that she perfectly remembered 
& crown to the housekeeper got me the bureau, but that it had secret 
admittance, The housekeeper had drawers and wells, very curiously con- 
lived with your father, and been re- | trived; nay, she showed me the very 
tained by his lordship. Isoon,there- catalogue’ in which the said recep- 
fore, knew which were the rooms the ‘ tacles are noticed in capitals, to arrest 
late Mr. Beaufort had principally occu- ' the eye of the bidder, and increase 


pied ; shown into his study, where it the price of the bidding. That your 
was probable he would keep his; 
papers, I inquired if it were the same | 
furniture (which seemed likely enough | 
from its age and fashion) as in your 


father should never have revealed 
where he stowed this document is 
natural enough, during the life of his 
uncle; his own life was not spared 


father’s time: it was so; Lord Lil-! long enough to give him much oppor- 
burne had bought the house just as / tunity to explain afterwards, but I feel 
it stood, and, save a few additions in . perfectly persuaded in my own mind 
the drawing-room, the gencral equip- |+—that unless Mr. Robert Beaufort 
ment of the villa remained unaltered. ; discovered that paper amongst the 
You look impatient !—I’m coming : others he examined—in one of those 
to the point. My eye fell upon an | drawers will be found all we want to 


old fashioned bureau ” 

“But we searched every drawer in ' 
that bureau |” 

“ Any secret drawers ?” 

“ Secret drawers! No! there were | 
an secret drawers that I ever heard | 

1” 

Mr. Barlow rubbed his hands and. 
mused a moment. 

“I was struck with that bureau ;| 
for my father had had one like it. | 
It is not English—it is of Dutch | 
manufacture.” 

“Yes, I have heard that my father 
bought it at a sale, three or four years 
after his marriage.” 

“TI learned this from the house- 
keeper, who was flattered by my ad- 
miring it. I could not find out from 
her at what sale it had been purchased, 
bat it was in the neighbourhood she 
was sure. I had now a date to go 





substantiate your claims. This is 
the more likely from your father never 
mentioning, even to your mother 
apparently, the secret receptacles in 
the bureau. Why else such mystery? 
The probability is that he received 
the document either just before or 
at the time he purchased the bureau, 
or that he bought it for that very 
purpose :—and, having once deposited 
the paper in a place he deemed secure 
from curiosity—accident, carelesamess, 
policy, perhaps, rather shame itaelf 
(pardon me) for the doubt of your 
mother’s discretion, that his secrecy 
seemed to imply, kept him from ever 
alluding to the circumstance, even 
when the intimacy of after-years made 
him more assured of your mother’s 
self-sacrificing devotion to his inter- 
ests. At his uncle's death he thought 
to repair all!” — 
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Heaven which has delivered me 
hitherto from so many dangers, has, 
in the very secrecy of my poor father, 
saved my birthright from the gripe of 
the usurper—how, I say, is——” 

“The bureau to pass into our pos- 
session? That ¢s the difficulty. But 
we must contrive it somehow, if all 
else fail us; meanwhile, as I now feel 
gure that there has been a copy of 
that register made, I wish to know 
whether I should not immediately 
cross the country into Wales, and see 
if I can find any person in the neigh- 
bourhood of A * * * who did examine 
the copy taken: for, mark you, the 
said copy is only of importance as 
leading us to the testimony of the 
actual witness who took it.” 

“Sir,” said Vaudemont, heartily 
shaking Mr. Barlow by the hand, 
“forgive my first petulance. I see 
in you the very man I desired and 
wanted—your acuteness surprises and 
encourages me. Go to Wales, and 
God speed you !” 

“Very well!—in five minutes I 
shall be off. Meanwhile, see the wit- 
ness yourself; the sight of his bene- 
factor’s son will do more to keep him 
steady than anything else. There’s 
his address, and take care not to give 
him money. And now I will order 
my chaise—the matter begins to look 
worth expense. Oh! I forgot to say 
that Monsicur Liancourt called on 
me yesterday about his own affairs. 
He wishes much to consult you. I 
told him you would probably be this 
evendug in town, and he said he would 
wait you at your lodging.” 

“ Yes—I will lose not a moment in 
going to London, and visiting our 
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“ And how, if that be true—if that | 


witness. And he saw my mother at 
the altar!~-My poor ee 
how could my father have dout 
her!” and as he spoke, he blushed 
for the first time with shame, at that 
father’s memory. He could not yet 
conceive that one so frank, one usually 
so bold and open, could for years have 
preserved from the woman who had 
sacrificed all to him, a secret to her 
so important! Zhat was, in fact, the 
only blot on his father’s honour—a 
foul and a grave blot it was.—Heavily 
had the punishment fallen on those 
whom the father loved best! Alas, 
Philip had not yet learned what ter- 
rible corrupters are the Hope and 
the Fezr of immense Wealth—ay, 
even to men reputed the most honour- 
able, if they have been reared and 
pampered in the belief that wealth 
is the Arch blessing of life! Rightly 
considered; Philip Beaufort’s soli- 
tary meanness lay the’ vast moral of 
this world’s darkest truth ! 

Mr. Barlow was gone. Philip was. 
about to enter his own chaise, when 
a dormeuse-and-four drove up to the 
inn-door to change horses. A young 
man was reclining, at his length, in 
the carriage, wrapped in cloaks, and 
with a ghastly paleness—the paleness 
of long and deep digease—upon his 
cheeks. He turned his dim eye with, 
perhaps, a glance of the sick man’s 
envy on that strong and athletic form, 
majestic with health and vigour, as it 
stood beside the more humble vehicle. 
Philip did not, however, notice the 
new alrival; he sprang; into the chaise, 
it rattled on, and thus, unconsciously, 
Arthur Beaufort and his cousin had 
again met. To which was now the 
Night—to which the Morning ? 
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CHAPTER All. 


“ Bakam.—Let my men guard the walls, 
Syana.—And niine the temple.”—The Island Princess, 


Ware thus eventfully the days and 
the weeks had passed for Philip, no 
less eventfully, so far as the inner life 
is concerned, had they glided away 
for Fanny. She had feasted in quiet 
and delighted thought on the con- 
sciousness that sho was improving— 
that she was growing worthier of him 
—that he would perceive it on his 
return. Hermanner was more thought- 
ful, more collected—less childish, in 
short, than it had been. And yet, 
with all the stir and flutter of the 
aroused intellect, the charm of her 
strange innocence was not scared 
away. She rejoiced in the ancient 
liberty she had regained of going out 
and coming back when she pleased ; 
and as the weather was too cold ever 
to tempt Simon from his fireside, 
except, perhaps, for half-an-hour in 
the forenoon, so, the hours of dusk, 
when he least missed her, were those 
which she chiefly appropriated for 
stealing away'to the good school- 
mistress, and growing wiser and wiscr 
every day in the ways of God and the 
learning of His creatures. The school- 
mistress was not a brilliant woman. 
Nor was it accomplishments of which 
Fanny stood in need, so much as the 
opening of her thoughis and mind 
by profitable books and rational con- 
-versation. Beautiful as were all her 
natural feelings, the schoolmistress 
had now little difficulty in educating 
-feelings up to the dignity of prin. 


-eiples. : 
a. At last, hitherto patient under the 
absence of one never absent from her 


heart, Fanny received from him the 
letter he had addressed to her two 
days before he quitted Beaufort Court; 
—another letter-—a second letter—a 
letter to excuse himself for not coming 
before—a letter that gave her an 
address, that asked for a reply. It 
was a morning of unequalled delight, 
approaching to transport. And then 
the excitement of answering the let- 
ter—the pride of showing how she was 
improved, what an excellent hand she 
now wrote! She shut herself up in 
her room: she did not go out that 
day. She placed the paper before 
her, and, to her astonishment, all that 
she had to say vanished from her 
mind at once. How was she even 
to begin? She had always hitherto 
called him “ Brother.” Ever since 
her conversation with Sarah, she felt 
that she could not call him that name 
again for the world—no, never! But 
what should she call him—what could 
she call him? He signed himself 
“Philip.” She knew that was his 
name. She thought it a musical name 
to utter, but to write it!—-No! some 
instinct she could not account for 
seemed to whisper that it wag im- 
proper—presumptuous, to call him 
“Dear Philip.” Had Burns’ songs— 
the songs that unthinkingly he dad 
put into her hand, and told her to 
read—songs that comprise the most 
heautiful love-poems in the world— 
had they helped to teach her some of 
the secrets of her own heart? And 
had timidity come with knowledge? 
Who shall say-—who guess what passed 
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within her? Nor did Fanny herself, 
perhaps, know her own feclings: but 
write the words “ Dear Philip” she 
could mot. And the whole of that 
day, though she thought of nothing 
else, she could not even get through 
the first line to her sqtisfaction. The 
next morning she sat down again. It 
would be so unkind if she did not 
answer immediately : she must answer. 
She placed his letter before her—she 
resolutely began. But copy after copy 
. was made and torn. And Simon 
‘wanted her—and Sarah wanted her— 
and there were bills to be paid; and 
dinner was over before her ‘task was 
really begun. But after dinner she 
began in good earnest. 

“ How kind in you to write +o me” 
(the difficulty of any name was dis- 
pensed with by adopting none), “and 
to wish to know about my dear grand- 
father! He is much the samc, but 
hardly ever walks out now, and I have 
had a good deal of time to myself. I 
think something will surprise you, 
and make you smile, as you used to 
do at firat, when you come back. You 
must not be angry with me that I 
have gone out by myself very often— 
every day, indeed. I have been so 
safe. Nobody has ever offered to be 
rude again to Fanny” (the word 
‘ Fanny’ was here carefully scratched 
out with a penknife, and me substi- 

rtuted). “ But you shall know all 
when you come. And are you sure 
you are well—quite—quite well? Do 
you never have the headachs you 
complained of sometimes? Do say 
this! Do you walk out—every day? 
Is there any pretty churchyard near 
you now? Whom do you walk with! 

“I have been so happy in putting 
the flowers on the two graves. But 
I atill give yours the prettiest, though 
the other is so dear to me. I feel sad 
when I come to the last, but not when 
I look at the one I have looked at so 
long. Oh, how good you were! But 
you don't like me to thank you.” 
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“ This is very stupid!” cried Fanny, 
suddenly throwing down her peg; 
“and I don’t think I am improved at 
all;” and she half cried with vexation. 
Suddenly a bright, idea crossed her. 
In the little parlour where the school- 
mistress privately received her, she 
had scen among the books, and 
thought at the time how useful it 
might be 40 her if ever shg had to 
write to Philip, alittle volume entitled, 
“The Complete Letter Writer.” She 
knew by the title-page that it con- 
tained models for every description of 
letter—no doubt it would contain the 
precise thing that would suit the 
present occasion, She started up at 
the notion. She would go—she could 
be back to finish the lettcr before 
post-time. She put on her bonnet— 
left the letter, in her baste, open on 
the table—and, just looking into the 
parlour in her way to the street-door, 
to convince herself that Simon was 
asleep, and the wire-ruard was on the 
fire, she hurried to the kind school- 
mistress. 

One of the fogs that in autumn 
gather sullenly over London and its 
suburbs covered the declining day 
with premature dimness. It grew 
darker and darker as she proceeded, 
but she reached the house in safety. 
She spent a quarter of an hour in 
timidly consulting her friend about 
all kind of letters exccpt the identical 
one that she intended to write, and 
having had it strongly impressed on 
her mind that if the letter was to a 
gentleman at all genteel, she ought to 
begin “ Dear Sir,” and end with “I 
have the honour to remain;” and 
that he would be everlastingiyeffanded 
if she did not in the addross affix 
“Esquire” to his name (hat was @ 
great discovery),—she carried off the 
precious volume, and quitted the 
house. There was a wall that, bound- 
ing the demesnes of the school, ran 
for some short distance into the main 
street. The increasing fog,’ here, 
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faintly struggled against the glimmer 
of a single lamp at some little distance. 
Just in this spot, her eye was caught 
by a dark object in the road, which 
she could scarcely perceive to be a 
carri when her hand was seized, 
and @ voice said in her ear,— 

“ Ah! you will not be so cruel to 
me, I hope, as you were to my 
messenger! I have come myself for 
you.” 

She turned in great alarm, but the 
darkness prevented her recognising 
the face of him who thus accosted her. 

‘“‘ Let me go!” she cricd,—“ let me 

0 { oy 

“ Hush! hush! No—no! Come 
with me. You shall have a house— 
carriage—servanta! You shall wear 
silk gowns and jewels! You shall be 
a great lady !” 

As these various temptations suc- 
ceeded in rapid course each new 
struggle of Fanny, a voice from tlic 
coach-vox said, in a low tonc,— 

“Make care, my lord, I see some- 
vody coming—perhaps a policeman !” 

Fanny heard the caution, and 
screamed for rescue. 

“Is itso?” muttered the molester. 
And suddenly Fanny felt her voice 
checked—her head mantled—her light 
form lifted from the ground. She 
clung—she struggled—it was in vain. 
It was the affair of a moment: she 
felt herself borne into the carriage— 
the door closed—the stranger was by 
her side, and his voice said,— 

“ Drive on, Dykeman. Fast! fast!” 

T'wo or three minutes, which seemed 
to her terror as ages, elapsed, when 
the gag and the mantle were gently 
removed, and the same voice (she still 
could not see her companion) said, in 
a very mild tone,— 

“Do not alarm yourself; there is 
no cause,—-indeed there ig not. I 
would not have adopted this plan had 
there been any other—any gentler 
ene: .But I sould not call at your 
@¥mbouse—1 knew ne other where 
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to meet you. This was the only 
course left to me—indeed it was. I 
made myself acquainted with your 
movements. Do not blame me, then, 
for prying into your footsteps. I 
watched for you all last night—you 
did not come out. I was in despair. 
At last I find you. Do not be so 
terrified : I will not even touch your 
hand if you do not wish it,” 

As he spoke, however, he attempted 
to touch it and was repulsed with an 
energy that rather disconcerted him. 
The poor girl recoiled from him into 
the farthest corner of that prison in 
speechless horror—in the darkest con- 
fusion of ideas. She did not weep— 
she did not sob—but her trembling 
secnied to shake the very carriage. 
The man continued to address, to 
expostulate, to pray, to soothe. His 
manner was respectful. His protesta 
tions that he would not harm her for 
the world were endless. 

“ Only just sce the home I can give 
you; for two days—for one day. Only 
just hear how rich I can make you 
and your grandfather, and ten, if you 
Wish to leave me, you shall.” 

More, much more, to this effect, 
did he continue to pour forth, without 
extracting any sound from Fanny but 
gasps as for breath, and now and then 
a low murmur,— 

“ Let me go, let me go! My grand- 
father, my blind grandfather !” 

And finally tears came to her relief, 
and she sobbed with a passion that 
alarmed, and perhaps even touched, 
her companion, cynical and icy as be 
was. Meanwhile the carriage seemed 
to fly. Fast as two horses, thorough- 
bred, and almost at full speed, could 
go, they were whirled along, till about 
an hour, or even less, from the time 
in which she had been thus captured, 
the carriage stopped. 

“ Are we here already?” ssid the 
map, putting his head ont of the 
window. ‘‘Do then as I told you. | 
Not to the front door; to my atndy.” 
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In two minutes more the carriage 
halted again before a building, which 
looked white and ghostlike through 
the mist. The driver dismounted, 
opened with a latch-key a window- 
door, entered for a moment to light 
the candles in a solitary room from a 
fire that blazed on the hearth, re- 
appeared, and opened the carriage- 
door. It was with a difficulty for 
which they were scarcely prepared 
that they were enabled to get Fanny 
from the carriage. No soft words, 
no whispered prayers could draw her 
forth; and it was with no trifling 
address, for her companion sought to 
be as gentle as the force necessary to 
employ would allow, that he disen- 
gaged her hands from the window- 
frame, the lining, the cushions, to 
which they clung; and at last bore 
her into the house. The driver closed 
the window again as he retreated, and 
they were alone. Fanny then cast a 
wild, scarce conscious glance over the 
apartment, It was small and simply 
furnished. Opposite to her was an 
old-fashioned bureau, one of those 
quaint, elaborate monuments of Dutch 
ingenuity, which, during the present 
century, the audacious spirit of curi- 
osity-vendors has transplanted from 
their native receptacles, to contrast, 
with grotesque strangeness, the neat 
handiwork of Gillow and Seddon. It 
had a physiognomy and character of 
its own—this fantastic foreigner! In- 
laid with mosaics, depicting landscapes 
and animals; graceless in form and 
fashion, but still picturesque, and 
winning admiration, when moreclosely 
observed from the patient defiance of 
all rules of taste which had formed its 
cumbrous parts into one profusely 
ornamented and eccentric whole. It 
was the more noticeable from its total 
_ want of harmony with the other 
appurtenances of the room, which 
bespoke the tastes of the plain English 
squire.. Prints of horses and hunts, 
fishing-rods and fowling-pieces, care- 
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fully suspended, decorated tho walla. 
Not, however, on this notable stranger 
from the sluggish land, rested the eye 
of Fanny. That, in her hurried sur- 
vey, was arrested only by a portrait 
placed over the bureau—the portrait 
of a female in the bloom of life; a 
face so fair, a brow so candid, an eye 
so pure, @ lip so rich in youth and 


joy-—that as her look lingered on the 


feutures Fanny felt comforted, felt as 
if some living protectress were there. 
The fire burned bright and merrily. 
a table spread as for dinner, was drawn 
near it. To any other eye but Fanny's 
the place would have seemed a picture 
of English comfort. At last her looks 
rested on her companion. He had 
thrown himself, with a long sigh, 
partly of fatigue, partly of satisfaction, 
on one of the chairs, and was con- 
templating her as she thus stood and 
gazed, with an expression of mingled 
curiosity and admiration: she recog: 
nised at once her first, her only per- 
secutor. She recoiled, and covered 
her face with her hands. The man 
approached her :— 

“Do not hate me, Fanny,—do not 
turn away. Believe me, though I have 
acted thus violently, here all violence 
will cease. I love you, bat I will not 
be satisfied till you love me in return. 
I am not young, and I am not hand. 
some, but I am rich and great, and I 
can make those whom I love happy,— 
so happy, Fanny!” 

But Fanny had turned away, and 
was now busily employed in trying te 
re-open the door at which soe had 
entered. Failing in this, she suddenly 
darted away, opened the inner door, 
and rushed into the passage with a 
loud cry. Her persecutor stifled an 
oath, and sprung after and srrosted 
her. He nowspoke sternly, and with 
a smile and a frown at once:— . - 

“This is folly ;—come back, ot you 
will repentit! I have promised you 
as a gentleman—as a nobleman, 
you know what that is, tore” aa 
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But neither will I myself be trifled 
with norinsulted. There must be no 
screams !” 

' His look and his voice awed Fanny 
in spite of her bewilderment and her 
loathing, and she suffered herself pas- 
sively to be drawn into the room. He 
closed and bolted the door. She threw 
herself on the ground in one corner, 
and moaned low but piteously. He 
looked at her musingly for some mo- 
ments, as he stood by the fire, and at 
last went to the door, opened it, and 
called “ Harriet” in a low voice. Pre- 
Bently a young woman, of about thirty, 
appeared, neatly but plainly dressed, 
and of a countenance that, if not very 
winning, might certainly be called 
very handsome. He drew her aside 
for a few moments and a whispered 
conference was exchanged, He then 
walked gravely up to Fanny :— 

‘My young friend,” said he, “TI see 
my presence is too much for you this 
evening. This young woman will 
attend you—will get you all you want. 
She can tell you, too, that Iam not 
the terrible sort of person you scem 
to suppose. I shall see you to-mor- 
row.” So saying, he turned on his 
heel and walked out. 

Fanny felt something like liberty, 
something like joy, again. She rose, 
and looked so pleadingly, so earnestly, 
80 intently into the woman’s face, 
that Harriet turned away her bold 
eyes abashed ; and at this moment 
Dykeman himself looked into the 
room. 

“You are to bring us in dinner 
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best man,—and so rich; he does not 
know what to do with his money !” 

To all this Fanny made but one 
answer,—she threw herself suddenly 
upon the woman’s breast, and sobbed 
out,— 

‘* My grandfather is blind, he can- 
not do without me—he will die—die. 
Have you nobody you love, too? Let 
me go—let me out! What can they 
want with me ?—TI never did harm to 
any one.” 

“And no one will harm you ;—I 
swear it!” said Harriet, earnestly. 
“T see you don’t know my Lord. 
But here’s the dinner, come and take 
a bit of something, and a glass of 
wine.” 

Fanny could not touch anything 
except a glass of water, and that 
nearly choked her. But at last, as 
she recovered her senses, the absence 
of her tormentor—the presence of & 
woman—the solemn assurances of 
Harriet that, if she did not like to 
stay there, after a day or two she 
should go back, tranquillised her in 
some measure. She did not. heed the 
artful and lengthened eulogiums that 
the she-tempter then proceeded to 
pour forth upon the virtues, and the 
love, and the generosity, and, above 
all, the money of my lord. She only 
kept repeating to herself, “1 shall go 
back in a day or two.” At length, 
Harriet, having ate and drank as 
much as she could by her single self, 
and growing wearied with efforts from 
which so little resulted, proposed to 
Fanny to retire to rest. She opened 


here yourself, uncle ; and then go to|a door to the right of the fireplace, 


my lord in the drawing-room.” 
Dykeman looked pleased, and van- 


and lighted her up a winding stair- 


‘case to a pretty and comfortable 


ished. Then Harriet came up and'|chamber, where she offered to help 
took Fanny's hand, and said kindly,— | her to undress. Fanny’s complete in- 
“Don't be frightened. 1 assure nocence, and her utter ignorance of 
you, half the girls in London would | the precise nature of the danger that 
give I ~ : oe a ‘a bs your ; ergens her, pate sg ” cei 
place. e€ you muse ve eat and very a 
to. do anything you don’t like—it's not prevented her ‘quite comprehending 
Ary He he’s the kindest and | all that Harriet meant to se by 


her solemn assurances that she should 
not be disturbed. But she understood, 
at least, that she was not to see her 
hateful gaoler till the next morning; 
and when Harriet, wishing her “ good 
night,” showed her a bolt to her door, 
she was less terrified at the thought of 
being alone in that strange place. She 
listened till Harriet’s footsteps had 
died away, and then, with a beating 
heart, tried to open the door; it was 
locked from without. She sighed 
heavily. The windowt—alas! when 
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she had removed the shutter, there 
was another one barred from without, 
which precluded all hope there; she 
had no help for it but to bolt her 
door, stand forlorn and amazed at her 
own condition, and, at last, falling on 
her knees, to pray,.in her own simple 
fushion, which since her recent visits 
to the schoolmistress had become 
more intelligent and earnest, to Him 
from whom no bolts and no bars can 
exclude the voice of the human 
heart, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“Yn te omnis domus inolinata recumbit.” *—Vinaiz. 


Lorp Litsvurxe, seated before a tray 
in the drawing-room, was finishing his 
own solitary dinner, and Dykeman 
was standing close behind him, nervous 
and agitated. The confidence of many 
years between the master and the ser- 
vant—the peculiar mind of Lilburne, 
which excluded him from al] friend- 
ship with his own equals—had esta- 
blished between the two the kind of 


intimacy so common with the noble. 


and the valetof theold French régime; 


and indeed in much, Lilburne more. 


resembled the men of that day and 
land, than he did the nobler and state- 
lier being which belongs to our own. 
But to the end of time, whatever is 
at once vicious, polished and intellec- 
tual, will have a common likeness. 
. “But, my lord,” said Dykeman, 
“just reflect. This girl is so well 
known in the place ; she will be sure 
to be missed ; and if any violence is 
done to her, it’s a capital crime, my 
lord—a capital crime. I know they 
can't hang a great lord like you, but 
all concerned in it may -——” 

ord Lilburne interrupted the 
speaker by—“ Give me some wine 
and hold your tongue!” Then, when 
he had emptied his glass, he drew 
himself nearer to the fire, warmed his 
hands, mused a moment, and turned 
round {o his confidant :-—~ 

“ Dykeman,” said he, “ though 
you ‘re an ase and a coward, and you 
don’t deserve that I should be so con- 
descending, I will relieve your fears at 
once. I know the law better than 








* On thee the whole house rests confi- 
@ingty. 


you can, for my whole life has been 
spent in doing exactly as I please, 
without ever putting myeelf in the 
power of LAW, which interferes with 
the pleasures of other men. You are . 
right in saying violence would be a 
capital crime. Now the difference 
between vice and crime is this: Vicé 
is what parsons write sermons against, 
—Crime is what we make Jawsagainst,~ 
I never committed a crime in all my 
life-—nt an age between fifty ang 
sixty Iam not going to begin. Vi 

are safe things; I may have my vices 
like other men: but crimes are 
dangerous things—illegal things— 
things to be carefully avoided. Look 
you,” (and here the speaker, fixing 
his puzzled listener with his eye, broke 
into a grin of sublime mockery), “ let 
me suppose you to be the World— 
that cringing valet of valets, the 
Woruip! I should say to you this,— 
‘My dear World, you and I under- 
stand each other well,—we aro made 
for each other,—I never come in your 
way, nor youin mine. If I get drunk 
every day in my own room, that's 
vice, you can’t touch me; if I take an 
extra glass for the first time in my 
life, and knock down the watchman, 
that’s a crime which, if I am rich. 
costs me one pound—perhaps five 
pounds ; if I am poor, sends me to 
the treadmill. If I break the hearts 
of five hundred old fathers, by buying 
with gold or flattery the embraces of 
five hundred young daughters, that’s 
vice,—your servant, Mr. World! If 
one termagant wench scratches my 
face, makes a noise, and goes brasem- 
faced to the Old Bailey to swear to 
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her shame, why that’s crime, and my 


friend, Mr. World, pulls a hemp-rope 
out of his pocket.’ Now, do you un- 
derstand? Yes, I repeat,” he added, 
with a change of voice, “I never 
committed a crime in my life,—I have 
never even been accused of one,— 
never had an action of crim. con.—of 
scduction against me. I know how 
to manage such mattera better. I 
was forced to carry off this girl, be- 
cause I had no other means of court- 
ing her. To court her is all I mean 
to do now. I am perfectly aware that 
an Action for violence, as you call it, 
would be the more disagreeable, be- 
cause of the very weakness of intel- 
lect which the girl is said to possess, 
and of which report I don’t believe a 
word, I shall, most certainly, avoid 
every the remotest appearance that 
could be so construed. It is for that 
reason that no one in the house shall 
attend the girl except yourself and 
your niece. Your niece I can depend 
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all this is settled, it is found out where 
she is?” 

“Why then no harm will be done 
—no violence will be committed. Her 
grandfather,—drivelling and a miser, 
you say,—can be appeased by a little 
money, and it will be nobody's busi- 
ness, and no case can be made of it. 
Tush! man! I always look before I 
leap! People in this world are not 
so charitable as you suppose. What 
more natural than that a poor and 
pretty girl—not as wise as Queen 
Elizabeth—should be tempted to pay 
a visit to a rich lover! All they can say 
of the lover is, that he is a very gay 
man or avery bad man, and that’s say- 
ing nothing new of me. But I don't 
think it will be found out. Just get me 
that stool; this has been avery trouble- 
some piece of business—rather tired 
me. I am not so young as I was. 
Yes, Dykeman, something which that 
Frenchman Vaudemont, or Vaut-rien, 
or whatever his name is, said to me 


on, I know; I have been kind to her;! once, has a certain degree of truth. 


Z have got her a good husband: I shall | 


get her husband a good place ;—I 
shall be godfather to her first child. 
To be sure, the other servants will 
know there's a lady in the house, but 
to that they are accustomed ; I don’t 
set up for a Joseph. They need 
know no morc, unless you choose 
to blab it out. Well, then, sup- 
posing that at the end of a few 
days, more or less, without any rude- 
hess on my part, a young woman, 
after sceing a few jowels, and fine 
dresses, and a pretty house, and 
being made very comfortable, and 
being convinced that her grand- 
father shall be taken care of with- 
out her slaving herself to death, 
chooses of her own accord to live with 
ine, where’s the crime, and who can 
interfere with it?” 

“ Certainly, my lord, that alters the 
ease,’ said Dykeman, considerably re- 
lieved. “ Butstill,” he added, anxiously, 
if the inquiry is made,—if before 


I felt it in the last fit of the gout, 
when my pretty niece was smoothing 
my pillows. A nurse, as we grow 
older, may be of use to one. I wish 
to make this girl like me, or be grate- 
ful tome. I am meditating a longer 
and more serious attachment than 
usual,—a companion !” 

“A companion, my lord, in that 
poor creature !—so ignorant—so un- 
educated !” 

“So much the better. This world 
palls upon me,” said Lilburne, almost 
gloomily. “I grow sick of the mise- 
rable quackeriés—of the piteous con- 
ceits that men, women, and children, 
call “knowledge.” I wish to catch a 
glimpse of nature before Idie. This 
creature interests me, and that is 
something in this life. Clear those 
things away, and leave me.” 

“Ay!” muttered Lilburne, as he 
bent over the fire alone, “wien I 
first heard that that girl was the 
granddaughter of Simon Gawtrey, 
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and, therefore, the child of the man 
whom I am to thank that I am a 
cripple, I felt as if love to her were 
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drawers, when he heard the voice of 
Fanny above, raised a little as if in 
remonstrance or entreaty; and he 


.a part of that hate which I owe to 
him ; a segment in the circle of my 
ven, ce. But now, poor child! I 
’ forget all this. I feel for her, not 


paused to listen. He could not, how-: 
ever, distinguish what was said ; and 
in the meanwhile, without attcnding 
much to what he was about, his hands 


passion, but what I never felt before, 
affection. I feel that if I had such a 
child, I could understand what men 
mean when they talk of the tender- 
ness of afather. I have not one im- 
pure thought for that girl—not one. 


were still employed in opening and 
shutting the drawers, passing through 
the pigeon-holes, and feeling for a 
topaz brooch, which he thought could 
not fail of pleasing the unsophisticated 
eycs of Fanny. One of the reveases 


But I would give thousands if she | was deeper than the rest ; he fancied 
could love me, Strange! strange! | the brooch was there; he stretched 
in all this I do not recognise myself!” his hand into the recess; and, as the 

Lord Lilburne retired to rest be- room was partially darkened by the 
times that night; he slept sound ; lower shutters from without,which were 
rose refreshed at an earlier hour than | still unclosed to prevent anyattempted 
usual; and what he considered a fit; escape of his captive, he had only the 
of vapours of the previous night was | aense of touch to depend on; not 
passed away. THe looked with eager-| finding the brooch, he stretched on 


ness to an interview with Fanny. 
Proud of his intellect, pleased in any 
of those sinister exercises of it, which 
the code and habits of his life so long 
permitted to him, he regarded the 
conquest of his “his adversary with 
the interest of a scientific game. 
Harriet went to Fanny's room to pre- 
pare her to reccive her host; and 
Lord Lilburne now resolved to make 
his own visit the less unwelcome, by 
reserving for his especial gift some 
showy, if not valuable, trinkets, which 
for similar purposes never failed the 
depositories of the villa he had pur- 
chased for his pleasures. He recol- 
lected that these gewgaws were placed 
in the bureau in the study ; in which, 
as having a lock of foreign and intri- 
cate workmanship, he usually kept 
whatever might tempt cupidity in 
those frequent absences when the 
house was left guarded but by two 
women servants, Finding that Fanny 
had not yet quitted her own chamber, 
while Harriet went up to attend and 
reason with her, he himself limped 
into the study below, unlocked the 
bureau, and was searching in the 


till he came to the extremity of the 
recess, and was suddenly sensible of a 
sharp pain ; the flesh seemed caught 
as ina trap; he drew back his finger 
with sudden force and a half-sup- 
pressed exclamation, and he perceived 
the bottom or floor of the pigeon-hole 
recede, as if sliding back. His curi- 
osity was aroused; he again felt 
warily and cautiously, and discovered 
a very slight inequality and rough: 
ness at the extremity of the recess, 
He was aware instantly that there was 
some secret spring; he pressed with 
some force on the spot, and he felt 
the board give way ; he pushed it back 
towards him, and it slid suddenly 
with a whirring noise, and left a 
cavity below exposed to his sight. 
He peered in, and drew forth a paper ; 
he opened it at first carelessly, for he 
was still trying to listen to Fanny. 
His eye ran rapidly over a few pre- 
liminary lines till it rested on what 
follows :— 


“ Marriage. The year 18—~ 
“No. 88, page 21. 
“Philip Beaufort, of this parish of 
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A—~—, and Catherine Morton, of the 
parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, Lon- 
don, were married in this church by 
banns, this 12th day of November, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred 
and ,* by me. 

“Cazes Price, Vicar. 





‘‘This marriage was solemnised 
between us, 


“Partrep Beavrort. 
“Carnzrtine Morton. 


“In the presence of 


“Davip APREECE. 
¢ Witiram Sirs. 


“™he above is a true copy taken 
frem the registry of marriages, in 





¥ This is according to the form customary 
at the date at which the copy was made. 
There has since been an alteration. 
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A-——— parish, this 19th aay of Mareh, 
18—, by me, 
“ Moraan Jonzs, Curate of C-——,” 


Lord Lilburne again cast his eye 
over the lines prefixed to this startling 
document, which, being those written 
at Caleb’s desire, by Mr. Jones to 
Philip Beaufort, we need not here 
transcribe to the reader.* At that 
instant, Harriet descended the stairs, 
and came into the room; she crept 
ap on tiptoe to Lilburne, and .whis- 
pered,— 

“She is coming down, I think; 
she does not know you are here.” 

“Very well—go!” said Lord Lil- 
burne. And scarce had Harriet left 
the room, when a carriage drove 
furiously to the door, and Robert 
Beaufort rushed into the study, 





* See page 11. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Gone, and none know it. 
¢ * 


* * . 


How now ?—What news, what bopes and steps discovered !” 


Wuewn Philip arrived at his lodgings 
in town it was very late, but he still 
found Liancourt waiting the chance 
of his arriyal. The Frenchman was 
full of his own schemes and projects. 
He was a man of high repute and 
connexions ; negociations for his re- 
call to Paris had been entered into; 
he was divided between a Quixotic 
Joyalty and a rational prudence; he 
brought his doubts to Vaudemont. 
Occupied as he was with thoughts of 
so important and personal a nature, 
Philip could yet listen patiently to 
his friend, and weigh with him the 
pros and cons, And after having 
mutually agreed that loyalty and pru- 
dence would both be best consulted 
by waiting a little, to see if the nation, 
as the Carlists yet fondly trusted, 
. Would soon, after its first fever, offer 
‘once more the throne and the purple 
to the descendant of St. Louis, Lian- 
court, as he lighted his cigar to 
walk home, ssid,— “A thousand 
thanks to you, my dear friend: 
and how have you enjoyed your- 
self in your visit? I am not sur- 
prised or jealous that Lilburne did 
not invite me, as I do not play at 
cards, and as I have said some sharp 
things to him.” 
“J fancy I shall have the same dis- 
qualifications for anotber invitation ” 


BgavmMont AND FietcHer: The Pilgrim. 


said Vaudemont, with a severe amile 
“T may have much to disclose to 
you in a few days. At present my 
news is still unripe. And heve 
you seen anything of Lilburne; he 
left us some days since. Is he in 
London ?” 

“Yes; I was riding with our friend 
Henri, who wished to try a new 
horse off the stones, a little way 
into the country yesterday. We 
went through * * * * * and H-—, 
Pretty places, those. Do you know 
them?” 

“Yes; I know H——.” 

“And just at dusk, as we were 
spurring back to town, whom should 
I see walking on the path of the high- 
road but Lord Lilburne himself! I 
could hardly believe my eyes. I 
stopped, and, after asking him about 
you, I could not help expressing my 
surprise to see him on foot at such a 
place. You know the man’s sneer. 
‘A Frenchman so gallant as Monsieur 
de Liancourt,’ said he, ‘ need not be 
surprised at much greater miracles ; 
the iron moves to the magnet: I have 
2 little adventure here. Pardon me, 
if I ask you to ride on.’ Of course] 
wished him good day; and a little 
farther up the road I sawa dark plair 
chariot, no coronet, no arms, nm 
footman—only the man on the bea 


but the beauty of the horses assured 
me it must belong to Lilburne. Can 
you conceive such absurdity in a man 
of that age—and a very clever fellow, 
too? Yet, how is it that one does 
not ridicule it in Lilburne, as one 
would in another man between fifty 
_ and sixty?” 

“ Becuuse one does not ridicule, — 
one loathes—nim.” 

“No; that's not it. The fact is, 
that one can’t fancy Lilburne old. 
His manner is young—his eye is 
young. I never saw any one with so 
much vitality. ‘The bad heart and 
She good digestion ’—the twin secrets 
for wearing well, eh !” 

“Where did you meet him—-not 
near H—— ?” 

“Yes; close by. Why? Have you 
any adventure there, too? Nay, for- 
give me; it was but a jest. Good 
night!” 

Vaudemont fell into an uneasy 
reverie; he could not divine exactly 
why he should be alarmed; but he 
was alarmed at Lilburne being in the 
neighbourhood of H——. It was the 
foot of the profane violating the 
sanctuary. An undefined thrill shot 
through him, as: his mind coupled 
together the associations of Lilburne 
and Fanny ; but there was no ground 
for forebodings. Fanny did not stir 
‘out alone. An adventure, too— 
pooh! Lord Lilburne must be 
awaiting a willing and voluntary 
appointment, most probably from 
some one of the fair but decorous 
frailties in London. Lord Lilburnes 
more recent conquests were said to be 
among those of his own rank ; suburbs 
- ave useful for such assignations. Any 
other thought was too horrible to be 
‘contemplated. He glanced to the 


clock ; it was three in the morn-, 


ing. He would go to H—— early, 
even before he sought out Mr. 
William Smith. With that resolu- 
, tion, and even his hardy frame worn 
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out by the excitement of the day, he 
threw himself on his Bed and fell: 
asleep, 

He did not wake till near nine; 
and had just dressed, and hurried 
over his abstemious breakfast. when 
the servant of the house came to tell 
him that an old woman, apparently in 
great agitation, wished to sec. him, 
His head was still full of witnesses 
and lawsuits; and he was vaguely 
expecting some visitor connected with ” 
his primary objccts, when Sarah broke 
into the room. She cast a hurried, 
suspicious look round her, and then, 
throwing herself on her knees to him, 
“Oh!” she cried, “if you have taken 
that poor young thing away, God for- 
give you. Let her come back again. 
It shall be all hushed up. Don't ruin 
her! don’t! that’s a dear, good gentle- 
man!” 

“Speak plainly, woman,—what do 
you mean?” cried Philip, turning 
pale. 

A very few words sufficed for an 
*xpl@mation: Fanny’s disappearance 
he previous night; the alarm of 
Sarah at her non-return; the apathy 
of old Simon, who did not comprehend 
what had happened, and quietly went 
to bed; the search Sarah had made 
during half the night; the intelli- 
gence she had picked up, that the 
policeman, going his rounds, had 
heard a female shriek near the school ; 
but that all he could perceive through 
she mist was a carriage driving rapidly, 
past him; Sarah’s suspicions of 
Vaudemont confirmed in the morning, 
when, entering Fanny’s room, she per- 
ceived the poor girl’s unfinished letter 
with his own, the clue to his address 
chat the latter gave her; all this, ere she 
well understood what she herself was 
talking about,—Vaudemont’s alarm 
seized, and the reflection of a moment 
construed: The carriage; Lilburne 
seen lurking in the neighbourhood 
the previous day ; the former attempt ; 
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—all flashed on him with an intoler- was on the direct way to that villa! 


able glare. While Sarah was yet 
speaking, he rashed from the house, 
he flew to Lord Lilburne’s in Park- 
lane, he composed his manner, he 
inquired calmly. His lordship liad 
slept from home; he was, they be- 
lieved, at Fernside: Fernside! H-——— 


Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed 
since he heard the story ere he was 
on the road, with such speed as the 
promise of a guinea a mile could 
extract from the spurs of a young 
post-boy applied to the flanks of 
London post-horses. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


‘ Ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum 
Extollit.” *—JUVENAL. 


Wun Harriet had quitted Fanny, 
the waiting-woman, craftily wishing 
to lure her into Lilburne’s presence, 
had told her that the room below was 
empty; and the captive’s mind natu- 
rally and instantly seized on the 
thought of escape. After a brief 
breathing pause, she crept noiselessly 
down the stairs, and gently opened 
the door; and at the very instant she 
did so, Robert Beaufort entered from 
the other door; she drew back in 
terror, when, what was her astonish- 
ment in hearing a name uttered that 
spell-bound her—the last name she 
could have expected to hear; for Lil- 
burne, the instant he saw Beaufort 
pale, haggard, agitated, rush into the 
room, and bang the door after him, 
could only suppose that something of 
extraordinary moment had occurred 
with regard to the dreaded guest, and 
cried: “You come about Vaudemont! 
Something has happened about Vaude- 
mont! about Philip! What is it? 
Calm yourself.” 

Fanny, as the name was thus 
abruptly uttered, actually thrust her 
face through the door; but she again 
drew back, and, all her senses pre-' 
ternaturally quickened at that name, 
while she held the door almost closed, 
listened with her whole soul in her 
The faces of both the men were 
turned from her, and her partial entry 
had not been perceived. 

“Yea,” said Robert Beaufort, lean- 


* Fortune raises men from lofp estate to 
the very summit of prosperity. 


ing his weight, as if ready to sink to 
the ground, upon Lilburne’s shoulder, 
—“Yes; Vaudemont, or Philip, for 
they are one,—yes, it is about that 
man I have come to consult you. 
Arthur has arrived.” 

“Well?” 

“ And Arthur has seen the wretch 
who visited us, and the rascal’s manner 
has so imposed on him, 80 convinced 
him that Philip is the heir to all our 
property, that he has come over—ill, 
ill—I fear” (added Beaufort, in a 
hollow voice,) “ dying, to—to——” 

“To guard against their machina-: 
tions?” 

“No, no, no—to say that if such be 
the case, neither honour nor consci- 
ence will allow us to resist his rights. 
He is so obstinate in this matter ; his 
nerves so ill bear reasoning and con- 
tradiction, that I know not what to 
doa ” 

“Take breath—go on.” 

“‘ Well, it seems that this man found 
out Arthur almost as soon as my son 
arrived at Paris—that he has per- 
suaded Arthur that he has it in his 
power to prove the marriage—that 
he pretended to be very impatient for 
a decision—that Arthur, in order to 
gain time to see me, affected irresolu- 
tion—took him to Boulogne, for the 
rascal does not dare to return to 
England—left him there; and now 
comes back, my own son, as my worst 
enemy, to conspire against me for my 
property! I could not have kept my 
temper if I had stayed.—But that’s 
not all—that’s not the worst: Vaude- 
mont left me suddenly in the morning 
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vm the receipt of a letter. In taking 
Jeave of Camilla he let fall hints which 
fill me with fear.— Well, I inquired his 
movements as I came along; he had 
stopped at D——, had been closeted 
for above an hour with a man whose 
name the landlord of the inn knew, 
for it was on his carpet-bag—the name 
was Barlow. You remember the ad- 
vertisements! Good Heavens! what 
is to be done? I would not do any- 
thing unhandsome or dishonest. But 
there never was a marriage. I never 
will beljeve there was a marriage— 
never |” 
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He has known a man—my worst foe 
—he has secrets of mine—of my past 
—perhaps of my present: but I laugh 
at his knowledge while he is a wan- 
dering adventurer ;—I should tremble 
at that knowledge if he could thunder 
it out to the world as Philip Beaufort, 
of Beaufort Court! There, I am can- 
did with you. Now hear my plan. 
Prove to Arthur that his visitor is a 
convicted felon, by sending the officers 
of justice after him instantly —off with 
him again to the Settlements. Defy 
a single witness—entrap Vaudemont 
back to France, and prove him (I 


‘There was a marrioge, Robert | think I will prove him such—TI think 


Beaufort,” said Lord Lilburne, almost ! so—with a little money and a little 
enjoying the torture he was about to | | pains)—prove him the accomplice of 
inflict ; “and I hold here a paper that , . William Gawtrey, a coiner and a mur- 
Philip Vaudemont—for so we will'derer! Pshaw! take yon paper. Do 
yet cull him—would give his right ‘with it as you will—keep it—give it 
hand to clutch fora moment. Ihave to Arthur—let Philip Vaudemont 
but just found it in a secret cavity in have it, and*Philip Vaudemont will 
that bureau. Robert, on this paper ‘be rich and great, the happiest man 
ay depend the fate, the fortune, the between earth and paradise! On the 
Prcscerity. the greatness of Philip other hand, come and tell me that 
Vaudemont ;—or his poverty, his you have lost it, or that I never gave 
exile, his ruin. See!” you such a paper, or that no such 
Robert Beaufort glanced over the | paper ever existed ; and Philip Vau- 
paper held out to him—dropped it on | demont may live a pauper, and die, 
the floor—and staggered to a seat. perhaps, a slave at the galleys! Lose 
Lilburne coolly replaced the docu- it, I say—dose it,—and advise with me 
ment in the bureau, and, limping to upon the rest.” 
his brother-in-law, said with a amile,— Horror-struck, bewildered, the weak 
“‘ But the paper is in my possession man gazed upon the calm face of the 
—I will not destroy it. No; I have Master-villain, as the scholar of the 
no right to destroy it. Besides, it | old fables might have gazed on the 
would be a crime; but if J give it to| fiend who put before him worldly 
you, you can do with it as you please.” | prosperity here and the Joss of his 
“O Lilburne, spare me—spare me. | qgul hereafter. He had never hitherto 


I meant to be an honest man. I— 
[——” And Rohert Beaufort sobbed. 

Lilburne looked at him in scornful 
surprises. 

“ Do not fear that J shall ever think 
worse of you ; and who else will know 
it? Do not fear me. No;—I, too, 
have reasons to hate and to fear this 
Philip Vaudemont; for Vaudemont 
shall be his name, and not Beaufort, 
in spite of fifty such scraps of paper ! 


regarded Lilburne in his true light. 
He was appalled by the black heart 
that lay bare before him. 

“T can’t destroy it—I can’t,” he 
faltered out; “and if I did, out of 
love for Arthur,—don’t talk of galleys, 
—of vengeance—I—[—— ” 

“The arrears of the rents you have 
enjoyed will send you to gaol for 
your life. No, no; don’t destroy the 
paper!” * | 
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Beaufort rose with a desperate effort ; 
he moved to the bureau. Fanny’s 
heart was on her lips ;—of this long 
conference she had understood only 
the one broad point on which Lilburne 
had insisted with an emphasis that 
could have enlightened an infant ; 
and he looked on Beaufort as an 
infant then ;—On that paper rested 
Philip Vuudemont’s fate—happiness 
tf saved, ruin if destroyed ; Philip— 
her Philip! And Philip himself had 
said to her once—when had she ever 
forgotten his words? and now how 
those words flashed across her—Philip 
himself had said to her once, ‘Upon 
@ scrap of paper, if I could but find 
it, may depend my whole fortunc, my 
whole happiness, all that I care for in 
life."—-Robert Beaufort moved to the 
bureau—he seized the document—he 
looked over it again, hurriedly, and 
ere Lilburne, who by no fneans wished 
to have it destroyed in his own pre- 
sence, was aware of his intention— 
he hastened with tottering steps to 
the hearth—averted his eyes, and cast 
it on the fire. At that instant, some- 
thing white—he scarce knew what, it 
seemed to him as a spirit, as a ghost 
—darted by him, and snatched the 
paper, as yet uninjured, from the 
embers! There was a pause for the 
hundredth part of a moment :—a 
gurgling sound of astonishment and 
horror from Beaufort—an exclamation 
from Lilburne—a laugh from Fanny, 
as, her eyes flashing light, with a 
proud dilation of stature, with the 
paper clasped tightly to her bosomy 
she turned her looks of triumph from 
one to the other. The two men were 
both too amazed, at the instant, for 
rapid measures. But Lilburne, re- 
covering himself first, hastened to 
her ; she eluded his grasp—she made 
towards the door to the passage ; when 
Lilburne, seriously alarmed, seized 
her arm ;— 

“ Foolish child ! — give gme that 


paper!” 
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* Never but with my life!” And 
Fanny's cry for help rang through the 
house. 

“ Then——” the speech died on his 
lips, for at that instant a rapid stride 
was heard without—a momentary 
Bcuffle—voices in altercation ;—the 
door gave way as if a battering-ram 
had forced it ;—not so much thrown 
forward, as actually hurled into the 
room, the body of Dykeman fell hea- 
vily, like a dead man's, at the very 
feet of Lord Lilburne—and Philip 
Vaudemont stood in the doorway ! 

The grasp of Lilburne on Fanny’s 
arm relaxed, and the girl, with one 
bound, sprung to Philip's breast. 
“ Here, here!” she cried ; “ take it— 
take it!” and she thrust the paper 
into his hand. “ Don’t let them have 
it—read it—see it—never mind me!” 
But Philip, though his hand uncon- 
sciously closed on the precious docu- 
ment, did mind Fanny ; and in that 
moment her cause was the only ne: 
in the world to him. 

“ Foul villain!” he said, as he strode 
to Lilburne, while Fanny still clung 
to his breast: “ Speak !—speak !—is 
—she—is she —man—man, speak !— 
you know what I would say !—She is 
the child of your own daughter—the 
grandchild of that Mary whom you 
dishonoured—the child of the woman 
whom William Gawtrey saved from 
pollution! Before he died, Gawtrey 
commended her to my care !—O God 
of Heaven:!—speak!—I am noé too 
late!” 

The manner, the words, the face 
of Philip left Lilburne terror-stricken 
with conviction. But the man’s crafty 
ability, debased as it was, triumphed 
even over remorse for the dré&d guilt 
meditated,—over gratitude for the 
dread guilt spared. He glanced at 
Beaufort—at Dykeman, who now, 
slowly recovering, gazed at him with 
eyes that seemed starting from their 
socketa ; and lastly fixed his look on 
Philip himself. There were three 
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witnesses—presence of mind was his ' 
great attribute !— 

“ And if, Monsieur de Vaudemont, 
I knew, or, at least, had the firmest 
persuasion that Fanny was my grand- 
child, what then? Why else should 
she be here?—Pooh, sir! I am an 
old man.” 

Philip recoiled a step in wonder ; 
his plain sense was baffled by the 
calm lie. He looked down at Fanny, 
who, comprehending nothing of what 
was spoken, for all her faculties, even 
ler very sense of sight and hearing, 
were absorbed in her impatientanxiety 
for him, cried out,— 

“No harm has come to Fanny— 
none: only frightened. Read!—Read! 
—Save that paper !—You know what 
you once said about a mere scrap of 
paper! Come away !—Come !” 

He did now cast his eyes on the 
paper he held. That was an awful 
moment for Robert Beaufort—even 
for Lilburne!—To snatch the fatal 
document from that gripe! They 
would as soon have snatched it from 
a tiger! He lifted his eyes—they 
rested on his mother’s picture! Her 
lips smiled on him! He turned to 
Beaufort in a state of emotion too 
exulting, too blest for vulgar venge- 
ance—for vulgar triumph—almost for 
words. 

“Look yonder, Robert Beaufort— 
look!” and he pointed to the picture. 
“‘ Her name is spotless! I stand again 
beneath a roof that was my father’s,— 
the Heir of Beaufort! We shall meet 
before the justice of ourcountry. For 
you, Lord Lilburne, I will believe you: 
it is too horrible to doubt even your 
intentions. If wrong had chanced to 
her, I would have rent you where you 
stand, limb from limb. And thank 
her"--(for Lilburne recovered at this 
language the daring of his youth, 
before calculation, indolence, and ex- 
cess had dylied the edge of his nerves; 
and, unswed by iho Eetpht, and man- 
hood, and strength of his menacer, 
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stalked haughtily up to him)—“ and 
thank your relationship to her,” said 
Philip, sinking his voice into a whisper, 
‘“‘that I do not brand you as a pilferer 
and a cheat! Hush, knave !—hush, 
pupil of George Gawtrey !—there are 
no duels for me but with men of 
honour !” 

Lilburne now turned white, and the 
big word stuck in his throat. In 
another instant, Fanny and her guard- 
ian had quitted thdfhouse. 

“Dykeman,” said Lord Lilburne, 
after a long silence, “I shall ask you 
another time how you came to admit 
that impertinent person. At present, 


go and order breakfast for Mr. Beau- — 


fort.” 

As soon as Dykeman, more as- 
tounded, perhaps, by his lord’s cool- 
ness, than even by the preceding 
circumstances, had left the study, 
Lilburne came up to Beaufort,—who 
seemed absolutely stricken as if by 
palsy,—and touching him impatiently 
und rudely, said, 

“"Sdeath, man !—rouse yourself! 
There is not a moment to be lost! 
I have already decided on what you 
are to do. This paper is not worth a 
rush, unless the curate who examined 
it will depose tothat fact. He is a 
curate—a Welch curate ;—you are yet 
Mr. Beaufort, a rich and a great man, 
The curate, properly managed, may 
depose to the contrary; and then we 
will indict them all for forgery and 
conspiracy. At the worst, you can, 
no doubt, get the parson to forget all 

bout it—to stay away. His address 
was on the certificate—C——. Go 
yourself into Wales, without an in- 
stant’s delay. Then, having arranged 
with Mr. Jones, hurry back, cross to 
Boulogne, and buy this convict and 
his witness—yes, buy them! Z/at, 
now, is the only thing. Quick !— 
quick !—quick! Zounds, man! if it 
were my affair, my estate, I would not 


care & pin for that fragment of paper ; 
I should"rather rejoice at it. I eee 
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how it could be turned against them ! 
Go ] ” 

“No, no; I am not equal to it! 
Will you manage it?—will you? 
Half my estate !—all! Take it: but 
save-—— ” 

“Tut!” interrupted Lord Lilburne, 

in great disdain. “Iam as rich as I 
want to be. Money does not bribe 
me. J manage this! J/ Lord Lil- 
burne! Z/ Why, if found out, it is 
subornation of wiamesses. It is expo- 
sure—it is dishonour—it is ruin. 
What then? You should take the 
risk——for you must meet ruin if you 
do not. J cannot. J have nothing 
gain t ” 
“T dare not!—I dare not!” mur- 
maured Beaufort, quite spirit-broken. 
*“ Subornation, dishonour, exposure ! 
—and I, so respectable—my charac- 
ter !—and my son against me, too !— 
my son, in whom I lived again? No, 
no; let them take all !—Let them take 
it! Ha! ha! let them take it! Good 
day to you.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“JT shall conault Mr. Blackwell, and 
I'll let you know.” 

And Beaufort walked tremulously 
back to his carriage. 

“Go to his lawyer!” growled Lil- 
burne. “Yes, if his lawyer can help 
him. to-defraud men lawfully, he'll 
defraud them fast enough. “That will 
be the respectable way of doing it! 
Um !—This may be an ugly business 
for me—the paper found here—if the 


to 


girl can depose to what she heard,. 
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and she must have heard something, 
—No, I think the laws of real pro- 
perty will hardly allow her evidence 

and if they do—Um!—My grand- 
daughter !—is it possible !— And 
Gawtrey rescued her mother, my child, 
from her own mother's vices! I 
thought my liking to that girl differ- 
ent from any other I have ever felt: 
it teas pure—tt was/—it wae pity— 
affection. And I must never see her 
again—must forget the whole thing! 
And I am growing old—and I am 
childless—and alone!” He paused, 
almost with a groan: and then the 
expression of his face changing to 
rage, he cried out, —‘“The man threat- 
ened me, and I was a coward! What 
to do?—Nothing! The defensive is 
my line. I shall play no more.—lI 
attack noone. Who will accuse Lord 
Lilburne? Still, Robert is a fool. I 
must not leave him to himself. Ho! 
there! Dykeman!—the carriage! I 
shall go to London.” 

Fortunate, no doubt, it was for 
Philip, that Mr. Beaufort was not 
Lord Lilburne. For all history teaches 
us—public and private history— 
conquerors—statesmen—sharp hypo- 
crites, and brave designers—yes, they 
all teach us how mighty one man of 
great intellect and no scruple is 
against the justice of millions! The 
One Man moves—the Mass is inert. 
Justice sits on a throne. Roguery 
never rests,—Activity is the lever of 
Archimedes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘ Quam multa injusta ac prava flunt moribus.” *—Tvaz. 


: - ‘ Volat ambiguis 
Mobilis alis Hora.” {—SENzca. 


Mx. Rozert Bravyorr sought Mr. 
Blackwell, and long, rambling, and 
disjointed was his narrative. Mr. 
Blackwell, after some consideration, 
pro to set about doing the very 
things 


at once to do. But the lawyer ex- 
pressed himself legally and covertly, 
so that it did not seem to the sober 
sense of Mr. Beaufort at all the same 
plan. He was not the least alarmed 
at what Mr. Blackwell proposed, 
though so shocked at what Lilburne 
dictated. Blackwell would go the 
next day into Wales—he would find 
out Mr. Jones—he would sound him! 
Nothing was more common, with 
people of the nicest honour, than just 
to get a witness out of the way! Done 
in election petitions, for instance, 
every day. 

“True,” said Mr. Beaufort, much 
relieved. 

Then, after having done that, Mr. 
Blackwell would return to town, and 
cross over to Boulogne to see this very 
impudent person whom Arthur (young 
men were so apt to be taken in !) had 
actually believed. He had no doubt 
hecould settle it all. Robert Beaufort 
returned to Berkeley Square actually 
in spirits. 

There he found Lilburne, who, on 
reflection, seeing that Blackwell was 


* How many unjust and vicious actions 
j axe perpetrated under the name of morals. 
' The hour files moving with doubtful 


that Lilburne had propostd| 


at all events more up to the business 
than his brother, assented to the pro- 
priety of the arrangement. 

Mr. Blackwell accordingly did set 
off the next day. That next day, 
perhaps, made all the difference. 
Within two hours from his gaining 
the document so important, Philip, 
without any subtler exertion of intel- 
lect than the decision of a plain, bold 
sense, had already forestalled both the 
peer and the lawyer. .He had sent 
down Mr. Barlow’s head clerk to his 
master in Wales with the document, 
and a short account of the manner in 
which it had been discovered. And 
fortunate, indeed, was it that the copy 
had been found ; for all the inquiries 
of Mr. Barlow at A——— had failed, 
and probably would have fuiled, with- 
out such a clue, in fastening upon any 
one probable person to have officiated 

Caleb Price's amanuensis. The 
sixteen hours’ start Mr, Barlow gained 
over Blackwell enabled the former to 
see Mr. Jones—to show him his own 
handwriting—to get a written and 
witnessed attestation from which the 
curate, however poor, and however 
tempted, could never well have es- 
caped (even had he been dishonest, 
which he was not) of his perfect re- 
collection of the fact of making an 
extract from the registry at Caleb's 
desire, though he owned he had quits 
forgotten the names he extracted 
till they were again -placed before 
him. Barlow took care to arouse 
Mr. Jones's interest in the case~ 


we 
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“quitied Wales—hastened over to| Beaufort, still perplexed, irrego- 


Moulogne—saw Captain Smith, and 
aMithout bribes, without threats, but 
‘by plainly proving to that worthy 
person that he could not return to 
.Zpgland nor see his brother without 
. being immediately arrested ; that his 
- brother's evidence was already pledged 
en the side of truth ; and that by the 
acquisition of new testimony there 
could be no doubt that the suit would 
» be successful—he diverted the captain 
from all disposition towards perfidy, 
sonvinced him on which side his 
interest lay, and saw him return to 
Paris, where very shortly afterwards 
he disappeared for ever from this 
world, being forced into a duel, much 
against his will (with a Frenchman 
whom he had attempted to defraud), 


and shot through the lungs :—Thus | 
, verifying a favourite maxim of Lord riage were alive. 


"Lilburne’ 8, Viz. that it does not do, on 


lute, sought his son; and, for the 
first time, spoke to him frankly—that 
is, frankly for Robert Beaufort! He 
owned that the copy of the register 
had been found by Lilburne in a 
secret drawer. He made the best of 
the story Lilburne himself furnished 
him with (adhering, of course, to the 
assertion uttered or insinuated to 
Philip) in regard to Fanny’s abduc- 
tion and interposition ; he said nothing 
of his attempt to destroy the paper. 
Why should he? By admitting the 
copy in court—if so advised—he could 
get rid of Fanny’s evidence altogether; 
even without such concession, her 
evidence might possibly be objected 
to or eluded. He confessed that he 
feared the witness who copied the 
register and the witness to the mar- 
And then he talked 


| pathetically of his desire to do what 


the long run, for little men to play , was right, his dread of slander and 


the Great Game ! 
On the same day that Blackwell 


returned, frustrated in his half-and- , 


misinterpretation. He said nothing 
of Sidney, and his belief that. Sidney 
and Charles Spencer were the same; 


half attempts to corrupt Mr. Jones, ' because, if his daughter were to be 


and not having been able even to 
discover Mr. Smith, Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort received notice of an Action for 
Bjectment to be brought by Philip 
Beaufort at the next Assizes. 


the instrument for effecting a com- 
promise, it was clear that her engage- 
ment with Spencer must be cancelled 
and concealed. And luckily Arthur's 


And, | illness and Camilla’s timidity, joined 


»ito add to his afflictions, Arthur, whom | now to her father’s injunctions not 
he had hitherto endeavoured to amuse! to excite Arthur in his present 


by a sort of ambiguous shilly-shally 
yoorrespondence, became so alarmingly 
‘worse, that his mother brought him 
wp to town for advice. Lord Lilburne 





state with any additional causes of 
anxiety, prevented the confidence 
that might otherwise have ensued 
between the brother and _ sister. 


was, of course, sent for; and on/|And Camilla, indeed, had no heart 


Jearning all, his counsel was prompt, 

+. “JT told you before that this man 
jeves your daughter. See if you can 
e@fect acompromise. The lawsuit will 
fie ugly, and probably ruinous. He 
thea 0 right to claim six years’ arrears 
wrvtliat is above 100,000. Make 


for such a conferenc, How, when 
rhe looked om Arthur's glassy ¢y7e, 
and listened to lis hectic cough, 
could she talk to him of love and 
marriage? As tothe automaton, Mrs. 
Beanfort, Robert made sure a doa 
diseretion. 


peuyeclf his father-in-law, and me his; Pcie listene j attentively ve ids 
‘atlein-law ; and, singe we herbert apr rire tion, sa two rebel 
Beatie nor abe festa 1 

o*@is sting.” é en from Arthuly to oe 
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“TI write to you without fear of 
misconstruction ; for I write to you 
unknown to all my family, and I am 
tke only one of them who can have no 
personal interest in the struggle about 
to take place between my father and 
yourself. Before the law can decide 
between you, I shall be in my grave. 
I write this from the Bed of Death. 
Philip, I write this—Z, who stood be- 
sideadeathbed more sacred toyou than 
mine—J, who received your mother's 
last sigh. And with that sigh there 
was a smile that lasted when the sigh 
was gone: for I promised to befriend 
her children. Heaven knows how 
anxiously I sought to fulfil that 
solemn vow! Feeble and sick myself, 
I followed you and your brother with 
no aim, no prayer, but this,—to em- 
brace you and say, ‘Accept a new 
brother in me.’ I spare you the humi- 
liation, for it is youra not mine, of 
recalling what passed betweeen us 
when at last we met. Yet, | astill 
sought to save, at least, Sidney,— 
more especially confided to my care 
by his dying mother. He mysteriously 
eluded our search ; byt we had reason, 
by a letter received from some un- 
known hand, to believe him saved 
and provided for. Again I met you 
at Paris. I saw you were poor. Judg- 
ing from your associate, I might with 
justice think you depraved. Mindful 
of your declaration never to accept 
bounty from a Beaufort, and remem- 
bering with natural resentment the 
outrage I had before received from 
you, I judged it vain to seek and 
remonstrate with you, but I did not 
judge it vain to aid. I sent you, 
anonymously, what at least would 
suffice, if absolute poverty had sub- 
jected you to evil courses, to rescue 
you from them if your heart were so 
disposed. Perhaps that sum, trifling 
as it was, may have smoothed your 
assisted 
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ceive to be just }—Heaven forbid! If 
justice is with you, so also is the duty 
due to your mother’s name, But 
simply for this: that in asserting 
such rights, you content yourself with 
justice, not revenge—that in righting 
yourself, you do not wrong others. 
If the law should decide for you, the 
arrears you could demand would 
leave my father and sister beggars 
This may be law—it would not be 
justice; for my father solemnly be- 
lieved himself, and had every apparent 
probability in his favour, the true heir 
of the wealth that devolved upon him. 
This is notall. There may be circum. 
stances connected with the discovery 
of a certain document that, if authen 
tic, and I do not presume to queation 
it, may decide the contest so far as it 
rests on truth; circumstances which 
might seem to bear hard upon my 
father’s good name and faith. I do 
not know sufficiently of law to say how 
far these could be publicly urged, or, 
if urged, exaggerated and tortured by 
an advocate’s calumnious ingenuity. 
But again I say, justice, and not 
revenge! And with this [ conclude, 
enclosing to you these lines, written 
in your own hand, and leaving you 
the arbiter of their value. 
“ ARTHUR BEAUFORT.” ' 


The lines enclosed were these, a 
second time placed before the reader :-—- 


*T cannot guess who you are. 
say that you call yourself a relation ; 
that must be some mistake. I knew 
not that my poor mother had rela- 
tions so kind. But, whoever you be, 
you soothed her last hours—she died 
in your arms ; and if ever—years, long 
years, hence—we should chance to 
meet, and I can do anything to aid 
another, my blood, and my life, and 
my heart, and my soul, all are slaves 
to your will! Ifyou be really of her 
kindred, I commend to you my bie 
ther; he is a¢ «m= with Mr. Morte, 
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If you can serve him, my mother’s | had only served to refine his tastes, 


soul will watch over you as a guardian 
angel. As for me, I ask no help from 
any one; I go into the world, and will 
carve out my own way. So much do 
I shrink from the thought of charity 
from others, that I do not believe I 
could bless you as I do now, if your 
kindness to me did not close with the 
stone upon my mother's grave. 
“ PHILIP.” 


This letter was sent to the only 
address of Monsieur de Vaudemont 
which the Beauforts knew, viz., his 
apartments in town, and he did not 
¢eceive it the day it was sent. 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort’s malady 
continued to gain ground rapidly. 
His father, absorbed in his own more 
selfish fears (though at the first sight 
of Arthur, overcome by the alteration 
of his appearance), had ceased to 
consider his illness fatal. In fact, his 
affection for Arthur was rather one of 
pride than love; long absence had 
weakened the ties of early custom. 
He prized him as an heir rather than 
treasured him as a son. It almost 
seemed that, as the Heritage was in 
danger, so the Heir became less dear : 
this was only because he was leas 
thought of. Poor Mrs. Beaufort, yet 
but partially acquainted with the 
terrors of her husband, still clung to 
hope for Arthur. Her affection for 
him brought out from the depths of 
her cold and insignificant character 
qualities that had never before been 
apparent. She watched—she nursed 
—he tended him. The fine lady was 
gone; nothing but the mother was 
left behind. 

With a delicate constitution, and 
with an easy temper, which yielded 
to the influence of companions infe- 
rior to himself, except in bodily vigour 
and more sturdy will, Arthur Beaufort 
had been ruined by prosperity. His 
talents and acquirementa, if not first- 
tate, at least far above mediocrity, 


not to strengthen his mind. His 
amiable impulses, his charming dis- 
position, and sweet temper, had only 
served to make him the dupe of the 
parasites that feasted on the lavish 
heir. His heart, frittered away in 
the usual round of light intrigues 
and hollow pleasures, had become too 
sated and exhausted for the redeeming 
blessings of a deep and a noble love. 
He had so lived for Pleasure that he 
had never known Happiness. His 
frame broken by excesses in which 
his better nature never took delight, 
he came home—to sear of ruin and 
to die | 

It was evening in the sick room. 
Arthur had risen from the bed to 
which, for some days, he had volun- 
tarily taken, and was stretched on 
the sofa before the fire. Camilla was 
leaning over him, keeping in the 
shade, that he might not see the tears 
which she could not suppress. His 
mother had been endeavouring to 
amuse him, as she would have amused 
herself, by reading aloud one of the 
light novels of the Hour ; novels that 
paint the life of the higher classes as 
one gorgeous holyday. 

“My dear mother,” said the patient, 
querulously, “I have no interest in 
these false descriptions of the life I 
have led. I know that life’s worth. 
Ah! had I been trained to some em- 
ployment, some profession! had 1— 
well—it is weak to repine. Mother, 
tell me, you have seen Mons. de Vaude- 
mont: is he strong and healthy ?” 

“Yes; too much so. He has not 
your elegance, dear Arthur.” 

“ And do you admire him, Camilla! 
Has no other caught your heart or 
your fancy ?” 

“My dear Arthur,” interrupted 
Mrs. Beaufort, “you forget that 
Camilla is scarcely oug; and of course 
a young girl’s affections, if she’s well 
‘brought up, are regulated by the 
experience of her parents. It, is time 
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to take the medicine: it certainly 
agrees with you; you have more 
colour to-day, my dear, dear son.” 

While Mrs. Beaufort was pouring 
out the medicine, the door gently 
opened, and Mr. Robert Beaufort ap- 
peared ; behind him there rose a taller 
and a statelier form, but one which 
seemed more bent, more humbled, 
more agitated. Beaufort advanced. 
Camilla looked up and turned pale. 
The visitor escaped from Mr. Beau- 
fort's grasp on his arm; he came 
forward, trembling, he fell on his 
knees beside Arthur, and seizing his 
hand, bent over it in silence: but 
silence so stormy! silence more im- 
pressive than all words: his breast 
heaved, his whole frame shook. Arthur 
guessed ot once whom he saw, and 
bent down gently as if to raise his 
visitor. 

“Oh! Arthur! Arthur!” then cried 
Philip; “forgive me! My mother’s 
eomforter—my cousin—my brother ! 
Oh! brother, forgive me!” 

And as he half rose, Arthuratretched 
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out his arms, and Philip clasped him 
to his breast. 

It is in vain to describe the differ. 
ent feelings that agitated those who 
beheld ; the selfish congratulations of 
Robert, mingled with a better and 
purer feeling; the stupor of the 
mother; the emotions that she her- 
self could not unravel, which rooted 
Camilla to the spot. 

“You own me, then,—you own 
me!” cried Philip, “You accept 
the brotherhood that my mad pam 
sions once rejected! And you, t0o— 
you, Camilla—you who once knelt by 
my side, under this very roof—do you 
remember me now? Oh, Arthur! 
that letter—that letter !—yes, indeed, 
that aid which I ascribed to any one- 
rather than to you--made the date ofa 
fairer fortune. I may have owed tq 
that aid the very fate that has pre- 
served me till now; the very name 
which I have not discredited. Ne, 
no; do not think you can ask me a 
favour; you can but claim your dae 
Brother ! my dear brother |” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


* Warwick.—Exceeding well ! his cares are now all over.”—Henry IV, 


Tan excitement of this interview 
sgon overpowering Arthur, Philip, in 
quitting the room with Mr. Beaufort, 
asked a conference with that gentle- 
man; and they went into the very 
parlour from which the rich man had 
ence threatened to expel the haggard 
auppliant. Philip glanced round the 
room, and the whole scene came again 
before him. After a pause, he thus 
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“Mr. Beaufort, let the Past be for- 
gotten. We may have need of mutual 
forgiveness, and I, who have so 
wronged your noble son, am willing 
to suppose that I misjudged you. I 
cannot, it is true, forego this lawsuit.” 

Mr. Beaufort’s face fell. 

“T have no right to do so. Iam 
the trustee of my father’s honour and 
my mother’s name: I must vindicate 
both: I cannot forego this lawsuit. 
But when I once bowed myself to 
enter your house—then only with a 
hope, where now I have the certainty, 
of obtaining my heritage—it was with 
the resolve to bury in oblivion every 
sentiment that would transgress the 
most temperate justiee. Now, I will 
do more. If the law decide against 
me, We are as we were; if with me, 
sdisten : I will leave you the lands 
of Beaufort, for your life and your 
gon's. J ask but for me and for mine 
aueh a deduction from your wealth as 
will enable me, should my bro¢her be 
yet living, to provide for him; and 
(if yon approve the choice, which out 
of all earth I would desire to make) to 
give whatever belongs to more refined 


or graceful existence than I myself care 
for,—to her whom I would call my wife. 
Robert Beaufort, in this room I once 
asked you to restore to me the only 
being I then loved: I am now again 
your suppliant; and this time you 
have it in your power to grant my 
prayer. Let Arthur be, in truth, my 
brother : give me, if I prove myself, 
as I ferl assured, entitled to hold the 
name my father bore, give me your 
daughter as my wife; give me Camilla, 
and I will not envy you the lands I 
am Willing for myself to resign; and 
if they pass to my children, those 
children will be your daughter's!” 
The first impulse of Mr. Beaufort 
was to grasp the hand held out to 
him; to pour forth an incoherent 
torrent of praise and protestation, of 
assurances that he could not hear of 
such generosity, that what was right 
was right, that he should be proud of 
such a son-in-law, and much more to 
the same key. And in the midst of 
this, it suddenly occurred to Mr. 
Beaufort, that if Philip's case were 
really as good as he said it was, he 
could not talk so coolly of resigning 
the property it would secure him for 
the term of a life (Mr. Beaufort 
thought of Ais own) so uncommonly 
good, to say nothing of Arthur's. At 
this notion, he thought it best not to 
commit himself too far; drew in as 
artfully as he could, until he coaid 
consult Lord Lilburne and his lawyer ; 
and recollecting als# that he had a 
great deal to manage with t to 
Camilla and her prior attachment, he 
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began to talk of his distress for 
Arthur, of the necessity of waiting a 
little before Camilla was spoken to, 
while so agitated about her brother, 
of the exceedingly strong case which 
his lawyer advised him he possessed— 
uct wut what he would rather rest the 
matter on justice than law—and that 
if the law should be with him, he 
would not the less (provided he did 
not force his daughter's inclinations, 
of which, indeed, he had no fear) be 
most happy to bestow her hand on 
his brother's nephew, with such a 
portion as would be most handsome 
to all parties, 

It often happens to usin this world, 
that when we come with our heart in 
our hands to some person or other,— 
when we pour out some generous 
burst of feeling so enthusiastic and 
self-sacrificing, that a bystander would 
call us fool and Quixote ;—it often, 1 
gay, happens to us, to find our warm 
self suddenly thrown back upon our 
cold self; to discover that we are 
utterly uncomprehended, and that the 
awine who would have munched up 
the acorn does not know what to 
make of the pearl. That sudden ice 
which then freezes over us, that 
supreme disgust and despair almost 
of the whole world, which for the 
Moment we confound with the one 
worldling——they who have felt, may 
reasonably ascribe to Philip. He 
listened to Mr. Beaufort in utter and 
contemptuous silence, and then replied 
only,— 

“ Bir, at all events this is a question 
for law to decide, If it decide as you 
think, it is for you to act; ifas I think, 
it is for me. Till then I will speak 
to you no more of your daughter, or 
my intentions, Meanwhile, all I ask is 
the liberty to visit your son. I would 


, not be banished from his sick room !” 
1) “My dear nephew!” cried Mr, 


, Begafork, ,agein 


alarmed, “ qynsider 


this house as your home. 
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Philip bowed and retreated to the 
door, followed obsequiously by his 
uncle. 

It chanced that both Lord Lilburne 
and Mr. Blackwell were of the same 
mind as to the course advisable for 
Mr. Beaufort now to puraue. Lord 
Lilburne was not only anxious to 
exchange ao hostile litigation for an 
amicable lawsuit, but he was really 
eager to put the seal of relationship 
upon any secret with regard to him- 
self, that a man who might inherit 
20,0007. a-yuar—a dead shot—and a 
bold tongue—might think fit to dis- 
close. This made him more earnest 
than he otherwise might have been in 
advice as to other people's affairs. 
He spoke to Beaufort as a man of the 
world—to Blackwell as a lawyer. 

“Pin the man down to his gene- 
rosity,” said Lilburne, “ before he gets 
the property. Possession makes « 
great change in a man’s value of 
money. After all, you can’t enjoy 
the property when you're dead: he 
gives it next to Arthur, who is not 
married; and if anything happen to 
Arthur, poor fellow, why in devolving 
on your daughter’s husband and chil- 
dren, it goes in the right line. Pin 
him down at once: get credit with 
the world for the most noble and dis- 
interested conduct, by letting your 
counsel state that the instant you 
discovered the lost document, you 
wished to throw no obstacle in the 
way of proving the marriage, and that 
the only thing to consider is, if the 
marriage be proved ; if so, you will 
be the first to rejoice, &c. &c.” You 
know all that sort of humbug aswell 
as any man!” 7 

Mr. Blackwell suggested the same 
advice, though in differerit word#<- 
after taking the opinions of thrte 
eminent members of the bar; these 
opinions, indeed, were not all alike. 
one was adverse to Mr. Robert ‘Belih. 


'| fort's chanée of setcess; ohle wis dou eal 
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of it, the third maintained that he; 


estates to Philip, without reference to 


had nothing to fear from the action—; the question of his legitimacy. Mr. 


axcept, possibly, the ill-natured con- 
struction of the world. Mr. Robert 
Beaufort disliked the idea of the 
world’s ill-nature, almost as much as 
he did that of losing his property. 
And when even this last and more 
encouraging authority, iearning pri- 
vately from Mr. Blackwell, that 
Arthur's illness was of a nature to 
terminate fatally, observed, “that a 
compromise with a claimant, who was 
at all events Mr. Beaufort’s nephew, 
by which Mr. Beaufort could secure 
the enjoyment of the estates to him- 
self for life, and to his son for life 
also, should not (whatever his proba- 
Dilities of legal success) be hastily 
rejected—unless he had a peculiar 
affection for a very distant relation— 
who, failing Mr. Beaufort’s male issue 
and Philip’s claim, would be heir-at- 
law, but whose rights would cease if 
Arthur liked to cut off the entail.” 
Mr. Beaufort at once decided. He 
had a personal dislike to that distant 
heir-at-law; he had a strong desire to 
retain the esteem of the world; he 
had an intimate conviction of the 
justice of Philip’s claim; he had a 
remorseful recollection of his brother's 
generous kindness to himself; he 
preferred to have for his heir, in case 
of Arthur's decease, a nephew who 
would marry his daughter, than a 
remote kinsman. And should, after 
all, the lawsuit fail to prove Philip's 
right, he was not sorry to have the 
estate in his own power by Arthur's 
act in cutting off the entail. Brief; 
all these reasons decided him. He 
saw Philip—he spoke to Arthur—and 
all the preliminaries, as suggested 
above, were arranged between the 
parties, The entail was cut off, and 
Arthur secretly prevailed upon his 
father, to whom, for the present, the 
fee-simple thus belonged, to make a 
will, by which he bequeathed the 


Beaufort felt his conscience greatly 
eased after this action—which, too, 
he could always retract if he 
pleased ; and henceforth the lawsuit 
became but a matter of form, so 
far as the property it involved was 
concerned, 

While these negociations went on, 
Arthur continued gradually to decline. 
Philip was with him always. The suf- 
ferer took a strange liking to this long- 
dreaded relation, this man of iron 
frame and thews. In Philip there 
was so much of life, that Arthur 
almoat felt as if in his presence itself 
there was an antagonism to death. 
And Camilla saw thus her cousin, 
day by day, hour by hour, in that 
sick chamber, lending himself, with 
the gentle tenderness of a woman, to 
soften the pang, to arouse the weari- 
ness, to cheer the dejection. Philip 
never spoke to her of love: in such 
a scene that had been impossible. 
She overcame in their mutual cares 
the embarrassment she had before felt 
in his presence; whatever her other 
feelings, she could not, at least, but 
be grateful to one so tender to her 
brother. Three letters of Charles 
Spencer's had been, in the afflictions 
of the house, only answered by a8 
brief line. She now took the occasion 
of a momentary and delusive amelto- 
ration in Arthur's disease to write to 
him more at length. She was carry- 
ing, a8 usual, the letter to her mother, 
when Mr. Beaufort met her, and took 
the letter from her hand. He looked 
embarrassed for a moment, and bade 
her follow him into his study. It 
was then that Camilla learned, for the 
first time, distinetly, the claims and 
rights of her cousin ; then she learned 
also at what price those rights were 
to be enforced with the least possibie 
injury to her father. Mr. Beaufort 
naturally put the case before her in the 
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strongest point of the dilemma. He 
was to be ruined—utterly ruined; a 
pauper, a beggar, if Camilla did not 
save him. The master of his fate de- 
manded his daughter's hand. Hahi- 
tually subservient to even a whim of 
her parents, this intelligence, the en- 
treaty, the command with which it was 
accompanied, overwhelmed her. She 
answered but by tears ; and Mr. Beau- 
fort, assured of her submission, lcft 
her, to consider of the tone of the 
letter he himself should write to Mr. 
Spencer. He had sat down to this 
very task when he was summoned to 
Arthur's room. His son was suddenly 
taken worse: spasms that threatened 
immediate danger, convulsed and ex- 
hausted him; and when these were 
allayed, he continued for three days so 


feeble that Mr. Beaufort, his eyes now : 
thoroughly open to the loss that 


awaited him, had no thoughts even 
for worldly interests. 

On the night of the third day, 
Philip, Robert Beaufort, his wife, his 


daughter, were grouped round the 
death-bed of Arthur. The sufferer 
had just wakened from sleep, and he 
motioned to Philip toraise him, Mr. 
Beaufort started, as by the dim light 
he saw his son in the arms of Cathe- 
rine’g! and another Chamber of 
Death seemed, shadow-like, to replace 
the one before him. Words, long since 
uttered, knelled in his ear—“ There 
shall be a death-bed yet beside which 
you shall see the spectre of her, now 
so calm, rising for retribution from 
the grave!” His blood froze, his hair 
stood erect; he cast a hurried, shrink-. 
ing glance round the twilight of the 
darkened room: and, with a feeble 
ery, covered his white face with his 
trembling hands! But on Arthur's 
lips there was a serene emile; he 
turned his eyes from Philip to Ca 
milla, and murmured, “ She will repay 
you!” A pause, and the mother's 
shriek rang through theroom | Robert 
Beaufort raised his face from his 
hands, His son was dead ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Jul.—And what reward do you propose ? 
lt must be my love.”"—The Double Marriage. 


Ware these events, dark, hurried, 
and stormy, had befallen the family 
of his betrothed, Sidney had con- 
tinued his calm life by the banks 
of the lovely lake. After a few weeks, 
his confidence in Camilla’s fidelity 
overbore all his apprehensions and 
forebodings. Her letters, though con- 
strained by the inspection to which 
they were submitted, gave him inex- 
pressible consolation and delight. He 
began, however, early to fancy that 
there was a change in their tone. 
The letters seemed to shun the one 
subject to which all others were as 
nought ; they turned rather upon the 
guests assembled at Beaufort Court; 
and why I know not,—for there was 
nothing in them to authorise jea- 
lousy—the brief words devoted to 
Monsieur de Vaudemont filled him 
with uneasy and terrible suspicion. 
He gave vent to these feelings, as 
fully as he dared do, under the 
knowledge that his letter would be 
seen; and Camilla never again even 
mentioned the name of Vaudemont. 
Then there was along pause; then 
her brother's arrival and illness were 
announced; then, at intervals, but 
a few hurried lines; then a complete, 
long, dreadful silence; and lastly, with 
a deep black border and a solemn 
black seal, came the following letter 
from Mr. Beaufort : 

‘My pzaz Str,—I have the un- 
utterable grief to announce to you 
sad your worthy uncle the irreparable 
loss I have sustained in the death of 
my only son. It is a month today 


since he departed this life. He died, : 


sir,as a Christian should die—humbly, 
penitently — exaggerating the few 
faults of his short life, but—(and 
here the writer’s hypocrisy, though so 
natural to him—was t, that he knew 
not that he was hypocritical ?—fairly 
gave way before the real and human 
anguish, for which there is no diction- 
ary!)—but I cannot pursue this 
theme ! 

“Slowly now awakening tothe duties 
yet left me to discharge, I cannot but 
be sensible of the material difference 
in the prospects of my remaining 
child. Miss Beaufort is now the 
heiress to an ancient name and a 
large fortune. She subscribes with 
me to the necessity of consulting 
those new considerations which so 
melancholy an event forces upon her 
mind. The little fancy—or liking— 
(the acquaintance was too short for 
more) that might naturally spring up 
between two amiable young persons 
thrown together in the country, must 
be banished from our thoughts. As 
a friend, I shall be always happy to 
hear of your welfare; and should you 
ever think of a profession in which I 
can serve you, you may command my 
utmost interest and exertions. I 
know, my young friend, what you will 
foel at first, and how disposed you will 
be to call me mercenary and selfish, 
Heaven knows if that be really my 
character! But at your age, im: 
pressions are easily effaced ; and any 
experienced friend of the world will 
assure you, that, in the altered circum- 
stances ef the case, I have no option. 
All intercourse and correspondenos, 
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of course, cease with thisletter,—until, 
at least, we may all meet, with no 
sentiments but those uf friendship 
and esteem. I desire my compliments 
to your worthy uncle, in which Mrs. 
and Miss Beaufort join; and I am 
sure you will be happy to hear that 
my wife and daughter, though still 
in great affliction, have suffered less 
in health than I could have ventured 
to anticipate. 
‘‘ Believe me, dear Sir, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Ropert Beavrort. 
« To C. Spencen, Esq., Jun” 


When Sidney received this letter, 
he was with Mr. Spencer, and the 
latter read it over the young man’s 
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his mind, sufficiently to indite the 
letter Sidney had just read, he had 
become fully sensible of the necessity 
of concluding the marriage between 
Philip and Camilla, before the pub- 
licity of the lawsuit. The action for 
the ejectment could not take place 
before the ensuing March or April. 
He would waive the ordinary eti- 
quette of time and mourning to 
arrange all before. Indeed he lived 
in hourly fear lest Philip should dis- 
cover that he had a rival in his 
brother, and break off the marriage, 
with its contingent advantages. The 
first announcement of such a suit in 
the newspapers might reach the 
Spencers; and if the young man 
| were, a8 he doubted not, Sidney Beau- 


shoulder, on which he leant affec-| fort, would necessarily bring him 
tionately. When they came to the | forward, and ensure the dreaded ex- 


concluding words, Sidney turned 
round with a vacant look and a hollow 
smile. ‘“ You see, Sir,” he said, “ you 
see——” 

“ My boy—my son—you bear this 
as you ought. Contempt will soon 
efface——” 

Sidney started to his feet, and his 
whole countenance was changed. 

“Contempt !—yes, for him/ But 
for her—she knows it not—she is no 
party to this—I cannot believe it—I 
will not! I—I——” and he rushed 
out of the room. He was absent till 
nightfall, and when he returned, he 
endeavoured to appear calm—but it 
was in vain. 

The next day brought him a letter 
from Camilla, written unknown to 
her parents,—short, it is true (con- 
firming the sentence of separation 
contained in her father's), and im- 
ploring him not to reply to it,—but 
atill so full of gentle and of sorrowfal 
feeling, so evidently worded in the 
wish to soften the anguish she in- 
flicted, that it did more than soothe 
-~it even administered hope. 

Now, when Mr. Robert Beaufort 
Yad wecovered the ordinary tone of 


planation. Thus apprehensive and 
ever scheming, Robert Beaufort spoke 
to Philip so much, and with such 
apparent feeling, of his wish to gratify, 
ut the earliest possible period, the last 
wish of his .on, in the union now 
arranged—he spoke, with such seem- 
ing consideration and good sense, of 
the avuidance of all scandal and mis- 
interpretation in the suit itself, which 
suit a previous marriage between the 
claimant and his daughter would 
show at once to be of so amicable a 
nature,—that Philip, ardently in love 
as he was, could not but assent to any 
hastening of his expected happiness 
compatible with decorum. As to any 
previous publicity by way of news- 
paper comment, he agreed with Mr. 
Beaufort in deprecating it. But then 
came the question, What name was 
he to bear in the interval ? 

‘‘As to that,” said Philip, some: 
what proudly, “when, after my mo- 
ther's suit in her own behalf, I per- 
suaded her not to bear the name of 
Beaufort, though her due—-and for 
my own part, I prized her own modent 
name, which under such dark sppear~ 
ances was in reality spotless -—~as 
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much as the loftier one which you 
bear and my father bore ;—s0, [ shall 
not resume the name the law denies 
me till the law restores it to me. 
Law alone can efface the wrong 
which law has done me.” 

Mr. Beaufort was pleased with this 
reasoning (erroneous though it was), 
and he now hoped that all would be 
safely arranged. 

That a girl so situated as Camilla, 
and of a character not energetic or 
profound, but submissive, dutiful, and 
timid, should yield to the arguments 
of her-father, the desire of her dying 
brother—that she should not dare to 
refuse to become the instrument of 
peace to a divided family, the saving 
sacrifice to her father's endangered 
fortunes—that, in fine, when, nearly 
a@ month after Arthur’s death, her 
father, leading her into the room 
where Philip waited her footstep with 
a beating heart, placed her hand in 
his—and Philip, falling on his knees, 
said, “May I hope to retain this 
hand for life?” —she should falter out 
such words as he might construe into 
not reluctant acquiescence; that all 
this should happen is so natural that 
the reader is already prepared for it. 
But still she thought with bitter and 
remorseful feelings of him thus de- 
liberately and faithlessly renounced. 
She felt how deeply he had loved her 
—she knew how fearful would be his 
grief. Sho looked sad and thoughtful ; 
but her brosher’s death was sufficient 
in Philip’s eyes to account for that. 
The praises and gratitude of her 
father, to whom she suddenly seemed 
to become an object of even greater 
pride and affection than ever Arthur 
had been—the comfort of a generous 
heart, that takes pleasure in the very 
sacrifice it makes—the acquittal of 
her conscience as to the motives of 
her conduct—began, however, to pro- 
duce their effect. Nor, as she had 
lately more of Philip, could she 
‘%@ insensible of his attachmeze—of 
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his many noble qualities—of the pride 
which most women might have felt 
in his addresses, when his rank was 
once made clear; und as she had ever 
been of a character more regulated 
by duty than passicn, so one whe 
could have seen What was passing in 
her mind would have had little fear 
for Philip's future happiness in her 
keeping—little fear but that, when 
once married to him, her affections 
would have gone along with her 
duties; and that if the first love were 
yet recalled, it would be with a sigh 
due rather to some romantic recol- 
lection than some continued regret, 
Few of either sex are ever united to 
their first love; yet married people 
jog on, and call each other “my dear” 
and “my darling” all the same! It 
might be, it is true, that Philip would 
be scarcely loved with the intonse- 
ness with which he loved; but if 
Camilla’s feelings were capable of cor- 
responding to the ardent and im- 
passioned ones of that strong and 
vehement nature—such feelings were 
not yet developed in her :—The heart 
of the woman might still be half con- 
cealed in the veil of the virgin inno- 
cence. Philip himself was satisfied 
——he believed that he was beloved ; 
for it is the property of love, in a 
large and noble heart, to reflect itself, 
and to see its own image in the eyes 
on which it looks. As the Poet gives 
ideal beauty and excellence to some 
ordinary child of Eve, worshipping 
less the being that is than the being 
he imagines and conceives—ao Love, | 
which makes us all poets for awhile, 
throws its own divine light over 9 
heart perhaps really cold, and be- 
comes dazzled into the joy of a false 
belief by the very lustre with which 
it surrounds its object. 

The more, however, Camilla saw of 
Philip, the more (gradually overcoming 
her former mysterious and supersti- 


tious awe of him) she grew fami 
to his peculiar cast of tlieaer gee 
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thought; so the more she began to 
distrust her father’s assertion, that he 
had insisted on her hand as a price— 
a bargain—an equivalent for the sacri- 
fice of a dire revenge. And with 
this thought came another. Was she 
worthy of this man?—was she not 
deceiving him? ought she not to say, 
at least, that she had known a pre- 
vious attachment, however determined 
she might be to subdue it? Often the 
desire for this just and honourable 
confession trembled on her lips, and 
as often was it checked by some chance 
circumstance or some maiden fear. 
Despite their connexion, there was 
not yet between them that delicious 
' intimacy which ought to accompany 
the affiance of two hearts and souls. 
The gloom of the house; the restraint 
on the very language of love imposed 
by & death so recent, and so deplored, 
accounted in much for this reserve. 
And for the rest, Robert Beaufort 
pradently left them very few and very 
brief opportunities to be alone. 


say 


In the meantime, Philip (now per- 
suaded that the Beauforts were igno- 
rant of his brother's fate) had set 
Mr. Barlow's activity in search of 
Sidney ; and his painful anxiety to dis- 
oover one go dear and so mysteriously 
lost, was the only cause of uneasiness 
apparent in the brightening Future. 
While these researches, hitherto fruit. 
less, were being made, it so happened, 
as London began now to refill, and 
gossip began now to revive, that 
report got abroad, no one knew how 
(probably, from the servants), that 
Monsieur de Vaudemont, a distin- 
guished French officer, was shortly to 
lead the danghter and sole heiress of 
Robert Beaufort, Esq., M.P, %o the 
hymeneal altar; and that report very 
quickly found its way into the London 
papers: from the London papers it 
spread to the Provincial—it reached 
the eyes of Sidney in his now gloomy 
and despairing solitude. The day 
that he read it, he disappeared, 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


* 


* Jul. e @ . @ 


Good lady, love him ! 


You have a noble and a honest gentleman. 


I ever found him so. 


Love him no less than I have done, and serve him, 
And Heaven shall bless you—you shall bless my ashes.” 
Beaumont and FLETCHER: The Double Marriage. 


We have been too long absent from 
Fanny; it is time to return to her. 
The delight she experienced when 
Philip made her understand all the 
benefits, the blessings, that her cou- 
rage, nay, her intellect, had bestowed 
upon him, the blushing ecstasy with 
which she heard (as they returned to 
H——, the eventful morning of her 
deliverance, side by side, her hand 
clasped in his, and often pressed to 
his grateful lips) his praises, histhanks, 
his fear for her safety, his joy at re- 
gaining her—all this amounted to a 
bliss, which, till then, she could not 
have conceived that life was capable 
of bestowing. And when he left her 
at H——, to hurry to his lawyer's 
with the recovered document, it was 
but for an hour. He returned and 
did not quit her for several days. 
And in that time he became sensible 
of her astonishing, and, to him, it 
seemed miraculous, improvement in 
all that renders Mind the equal to 
Mind; miraculous, for he guessed not 
the Influence that makes miracles its 
eémmonplace. And now he listened 
‘attentively to her when she conversed ; 
he read with her (though reading was 
never much in his vocation), his un- 
: idious ear was charmed with her 
‘voidé, when itsang those simple songs ; 
‘dnd ‘hid manner (impressed alike by 
gratitude for the signal service ren- 


whether in mind or years), though 
not less gentle than before, was less 
familiar, less superior, more respectful, 
and more earnest. It was a change 
which raised her in her own self- 
esteem. Ah, those were rosy days for 
Fanny ! 

A less sagacious judge of character 
than Lilburne would have formed 
doubts perhaps of the nature of 
Philip's interest in Fanny. But he 
comprehended at once the fraternal 
interest which a man like Philip might 
well take in a creature like Fanny, if 
commended to his care by a protector 
whose doom was £0 awful as that which 
had engulphed the life of William 
Gawtrey. Lilburne had some thoughts 
at first of claiming her, but as he had 
no power to compel her residence with 
him, he did not wish, on consider- 
ation, to come again in contact with 
Philip upon ground go full of humbling 
recollections as that still overshadowed. 
by the images of Gawtrey and Mary. 
He contented himself with writing an 
artful letter to Simon, stating that 
from Fanny’s residence with Mr. Gaw- 
trey, and from her likeness to her 
mother, whom he had only seen as a 
child, he had conjectured the relation- 
ship she bore to himself; and having 
obtained other evidence of that fxet 
(he did not say what or where), he 
had not scrupled to remove her-4o 


Géred"té' him, atid by the discovery: his roof, meaning to oxplaim.all to 


“SAME 'Fartity wat: 16 danger aj:obiid, Mr, Simon. Gawérey; the 


xiihit: day, 
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This letter was acoompanied by one 
from a lawyer, informing Simon Gaw- 
trey that Lord Lilburne would pay 
200/. a-year, in quarterly payments, to 
his order; and that he was requested 
to add, that when the young lady he 
had so benevolently reared came of 
age, or married, an adequate provision 
would be made for her. Simon’s 
mind blazed up at this last intelli- 
gence, when read to him, though he 
neither comprehended nor sought to 
know why Lord Lilburne should be 
80 generous, or what that noble per- 
son’s letter to himself was intended to 
couvey. For two days, he scemed 
restored to vigorous sense; but when 
he had once clutched the first pay- 
ment made in advance, the touch of 
the money seemed tonumb him back to 
his lethargy ; the excitement of desire 
died in the dull sense of possession. 
And just at that time Fanny's: 
happiness came to a close. Philip 
received Arthur Beaufort’s letter ; and | 
now ensued long and frequent ab- | 
sences; and on his return, for about 
an hour or so at a time, he spoke of 
sorrow and death; and the books 
were closed and the songs silenced. 
All fear for Fanny’s safety was, of 
course, over; all necessity for her 
work ; their little establishment was 
fnereased. She never stirred out with- 
out Sarah ; yet she would rather that 
there had been some danger on her 
account for him to guard against, or 
some trial that his smile might soothe. 
His prolonged absences began to prey 
upon her—the books ceased to interest 
—no study filled up the dreary gap— 
her step grew listless—her cheek pale 
—she was sensible at last that his 
presence had become necessary to her 
very life. One day, he came to the 
house earlier than usual, and with a 
much happier and serener exprasaion 
aaa he had worn of 
Simon was doring in his chair, 
with bt old dog, now scarce vigorous 
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enough to bark, curled up at his feet. 
Neither man nor dog was more as a 
witness to what was spoken than the 
leathern chair, or the hearth-rug on 
which they severally reposed. 

There was something which, in 
actual life, greatly contributed to the 
interest of Fanny’s strange lot, but 
which, in narration, I feel I cannot 
make sufficiently clear to the reader. 
And this was her connexion and resi- 
dence with that old man. Her cha- 
racter forming, as his was completely 
gone; here, the blank becoming filled 
—there, the page fading to a blank. 
It was the utter, total Deathliness-in- 
Life of Simon, that, while so impres- 
sive to see, renders it impossible to 
bring him before the reader, in his 
full force of contrast to the young 
Psyche. He seldom spoke—often, 
not from morning till night; he now 
seldom stirred. It is in vain to de- 
scribe the indescribable: let the reader 
draw the picture for himeelf. And 
whenever {as I sometimes think he 
will, after he has closed this book) he 
conjures up the idea he attaches to 
the name of its heroine, let him see 
before her, as she glides through the 
humble room—as she listens to the 
voice of him she loves—as she sits 
musing by the window, with the 
church spire just visible—as day by 
day the soul brightens and expands 
within her—still let the reader see 
within the same walls, grey-haired, 
blind, dull to all feeling, frozen to all 
life, that stony image of Time and 
Death! Perhaps then he may under- 
stand why they who beheld the real 
and the living Fanny blooming under 
that chill and massa of shadow, felt 
that her grace, her simplicity, her 
charming beauty, were raised by the 
contrast, till they grew associated with 
thoughts and images, mysterious and 
profound, belonging not more to the 
lovely than to the sublime. 

So there eat the old man; and 
Philip, though aware of his presence 


speaking as if he were alone with 
Fanny, after touching on more casual 
topics, thus addressed her :-— 

“¢ My true and my dear friend, it is 
to you that I shall owe, not only my 
rights and fortune, but the vindication 
of my mother’s memory. You have not 
only ylaced flowers upon that grave- 
stone, but it is owing to you, under 
Providence, that it will be inscribed 
at last with the Name which refutes 
all calumny. Young and innocent as 
you now are, my gentle and beloved 
benefactress, you cannot as yet know 
what a blessing it will be to me to 
engrave that name upon that simple 
stone. Hereafter, when you yourself 
are a wife, 2 mother, you will compre- 
hend the service you have rendered to 
the living and the dead!” 

He stopped—struggling with the 
rush of emotions that overflowed his 
heart. Alas, rnz Dxap! what service 
can we render to them ?—what availed 
it now, either to the dust below, or to 
the immortality above, that tho fools 
and knaves of this world should men- 
tion the Catherine whose life was gone, 
whose ears were deaf, with more or 
less respect? There is in calumny 
that poison that, even when the cha- 
racter throws off the slander, the heart 
remains diseased beneath the effect. 
They say that truth comes sooner or 
later; but it seldom comes before the 
soul, passing from agony to contempt, 
has grown callous to men’s judgments. 
Calumniate a human being in youth 
—adulate that being in age ;—what 
has been the interval? Will the adula- 
tion atone either for the torture, or 
the hardness which the torture leaves 
at last? And if, as in Catherine’s 
case, (a case, how common!) the truth 
come too late—if the tomb is closed— 
if the heart you have wrung can be 
wrong no more—why the truth is as 
valucless as the epitaph on a forgotien 
Namo! Some such conviction of the 

‘hollowness of his own words, when 
he spoke of service to the dead, «mote 
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upon Philip’s heart, and stopped the 
flow of his words. 

Fanny, conscious only of his praise, 
his thanks, and the tender affection 
of his voice, stood still silent—her 
eyes downcast, her breast heaving. 

Philip resumed,— 

“And now, Fanny, my honoured 
sister, I wonld thank you for more, 
were it possible, even than this. I 
shall owe to you not only name and 
fortune, but happiness. It is from the 
rights to which you have assisted me, 
and which will shortly be made clear, 
that Iam enabled to demand a hand 
I have long coveted—the hand of one 
as dear to me as you are. Ina word, 
the time has, this day, been fixed, 
when I shall have a home to offer to 
you and to this old man—when I can 
present to you a sister who will prize 
you as I do: for I love you so dearly 
—JI owe you so much—that even that 
home would lose half its smiles if you 
were yot there. Do you understand 
me, Fanny? The sister I speak of 
will be my wife!” 

The poor girl who heard this speech 
of most cruel tenderness, did not fall, 
or faint, or evince any outward emo- 
tion, except in a deadly paleness, 
She seemed like one turned to stone, 
Her very breath forsook her for some 
moments, and then came back with 
a long, deep sigh. She laid her 
hand lightly upon his arm, and said 
calmly,— 

“Yes—I understand, We once 
saw a wedding. You are to be 
married—I shall see yours /” 

“ You shall; and, later, perhaps, I 
may see yourown. I have a brother. 
Ah! if I could but find him—younger 
than I am—beautiful almost as you!” 

“You will be happy,” said Fanny, 
still calmly. 

“T have long placed my hopes of 
happiness in such an union! Stay, 
where are you going ?” . 

“To pray for you,” said Fanny, 
with a smile, in which there was 
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something of the old vacancy, and 
she walked gently from the room. 
Philip followed her with moistened 
eyes. Her manner might have de- 
ceived one more vain. He soon after 
quitted the house, and returned to 
town. 

Three hours after, Sarah found 
Fanny stretched on the floor of her 
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own room—so still—so white—that, 
for some moments, the old woman 
thought life was gone. She recovered, 
however, by degrees; and, after putting 
her hands to her eyes, and muttering 
some moments, seemed much as usual, 
except that she was more silent, and 
that her lips remained colourless, and 
her hands cold like stone. 
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CHAPTER XX, 


# VeeuYe see what follows. 


Duke.--O, gentle sir! this shape again !"--The Chances. 


Tuat evening Sidney Beaufort arrived 
cin London. It is the nature of soli- 
, tude to make the passious calm on the 
\purface—agitated in the deeps. Sidney 
“had placed his whole existence in one 

object. When the letter arrived that 
told him to hope no more, he was at 
firet rather sensible of the terrible and 
dismal blank—the “void abyss "—1to 
which all his future was suddenly 
ehanged, than roused to vehement 
and turbulentemotion. But Camil‘a’s 
letter had, as we have seen, raised his 
courage and animated his heart. To 
the idea of her faith he still clung with 
the instinct of hope in the midst of 
despair. The tidings that she was 
absolutely betrothed to another, and 
in so short a time since her rejection 
of him, let loose from all restraint his 
Jarker and more tempestuous pas- 
sions. In a state of mind bordering 
upon frenzy, he hurried to London— 
to scek her—to see her; with what 
intent — what hope, if hope there 
were—he himself could scarcely tell. 
But what man who has loved with 
fervour and trust, will be contented 
to receive the sentence of eternal 
separation except from the very lips 
of the one thus worshipped and thus 
forsworn ? 

The day had been intensely cold. 
Towards evening the snow fell fast 
and heavily. Sidney, had not, since 
a child, been before in London; and 
the immense City, covered with a 
wintry and icy mist, through which 
the hurrying passengers and the slow- 
moving vehicles passed, spectre-like, 


along the dismal and slippery streeta 
—opened to the stranger no hospi- 
table arms. He knew not a step of 
the way—he was pushed to and fro~- 
his scarce intelligible questions impa- 
tiently answered—the snow covered 
him—the frost pierced to his veins, 
At length a man, more kindly than 
the rest, seeing that he was a stranger 
+9 London, procured him a hackney- 
coach, and directed the driver to the 
distant quarter of Berkeley Square 
The snow balled under the hoofs of 
the horses—the groaning vehicle pro- 
ceedef at the pace of a hearse. At 
length, and after a period of such 
suspense, and such emotion, as Sidney 
never in after life could recal without 
a shudder, the coach stopped—the 
benumbed driver heavily descended— 
the sound of the knocker knelled loud 
through the muffled air—and the 
light from Mr. Beaufort’s hall glared 
full upon the dizzy eyes of the visitor. 
He pushed aside the porter, and sprung 
into the hall. Luckily, one of the 
footmen who had attended Mrs. Beau- 
fort to the lakes recognised him ; and, 
in answer to his breathless inquiry, 
said,— 

“ Why, indeed, Mr. Spencer, Miss 
Beaufort is at home—up stairs in 
the drawing-room, with master and 
mistress, and Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont; but———” 

Sidney waited nomore. He bounded 
up the stairs—he opened the first door 
that presented itself to him, and burst, 
unannounced and unlooked for, upon 
the eyes of the group seated within. 
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He saw not the terrified start of Mr. | 


Robert Beaufort—he heeded not the 
faint, nervous exclamation of the 
mother—he caught not the dark and 
wondering glance of the stranger 
seated beside Camilla—he saw but 
Camilla herself, and in a moment he 
was at her feet. 

“ Camilla, I am here !—I, who love 
you so—I, who have nothing in the 
world but you! Iam here—to learn 
from you, and you alone, if I am in- 
deed abandoned—if you are indeed to 
be another's !” 

He had dashed his hat from his 
brow as he sprang forward; his long 
fair hair, damp with the snows, fell 
disordered over his forehead ; his eyes 
were fixed, as for life and death, upon 
the pale face and trembling lips of 
Camilla. Robert Beaufort, in great 
alarm, and well aware of the fierce 
temper of Philip, anticipative of some 
rash and violent impulse, turned his 
glance upon his destined sor®in-luw. 
But there was no angry pride in the 
countenance he there beheld. Philip 
had risen, but his frame was bent — 
his knees knocked together—his lips 
were parted—his cyes were staring 
full upon the face of the kneeling man. 

Suddenly Camilla, sharing her 
father’s fear, herself half rose, and 
with an unconscious pathos, stretched 
one hand, as if to shelter, over Sidney’s 
head, and looked to Philip. Sidney's 
eyes followed hers. He sprang to his 
feet. 

“ What, then, it is true! And this 
is the man for whom I am abandoned! 
Bat unless you~you, with your own 
lips, tell me that you love me no 
more—that you love another—I will 
not yield you but with life,” 

He stalked sternly and impetuously 
up to Philip, who recoiled as his rival 
gavanced. Tho cnaracters of the two 
mnen seemed suddenly changed. The 

jd dreamer seemed ,dilated into 
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seemed shrinking — quailing — into 
nameless terror. Sidney grasped that 
strong arm, as Philip still retreated, 
with his slight and delicate fingers, 
grasped it with violence and menace ; 
and frowning into the face from which 
the swarthy blood was scared away, 
said, in a hollow whisper, 

“Do you hearme’? Do you com- 
prehend me? I say, that she shall 
not be forced into a marriage at which 
I yet believe her heart rebels. My 
claim i» holier than yours. Renounee 
her, or win her but with my blood.” 

Philip did not apparently hear the 
words thus addressed to him. His 
whole senses ssemed absorbed in the 
one sense of sight. He continued to 
gaze upon the speaker, till his eye 
dropped on the hand that yet griped 
his arm. And as he thus looked, 
he uticred an inarticulate cry. He 
caught the hand in his own, and 
pointed to a ring on the finger, byt 
remained speechless. Mr. Beaufort 
approached, and began some stam- 
imered words of soothing to Sidney ; 
but Philip motioned him to he silent ; 
and at last, as if by a violent effort, 
gasped forth, not to Sidney, but to 
Beaufort, 

“ His name }—his name ?” 

“Jt is Mr. Spencer—Mr. Charles 
Spencer,” cried Beaufort. “ Listen to 
nie, I will explain all—I ——” 

“ Hush, hush!” cried Philip; and 
turning to Sidney, he put his hand 
on his shoulder, and looking him full 
in the face, said, 

“Have you not known another 
name! Are you not—yes, it is s0—- 
it is—itis! Follow me—follow!” * 

And till retaining his grasp, and 
leading Sidney, who was now sub- 
dued, awed, and a prey to new and 
wild suspicions, he moved on gently, 
stride by stride—his eyes fixed, on that 
fair faco—his lips muttering-+—till. the 
closing door shut both forms, fom the 
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It was the adjoining room into 
which Philip led his rival. I¢ was lit 
but by a small reading lamp, and the 
bright, steady blaze of the fire; and 
by this light they both continued to 
gaze on each other, as if spell-bound, 
in complete silence. At last Philip, 
by an irresistible impulse, fell upon 
Sidney's bosom, and clasping him 
with convulsive energy, gasped out, 

“Sidney !—Sidney !—my Mother's 
son 

“ What!” exclaimed Sidney, strug- 
gling from the embrace, and at last 
freeing himself; “it 7 you, then !— 
you, my own brother! You, who 
have been hitherto the thorn in my 
path, the cloud in my fate! you, who 
are now come to make me a wretch for 
life! I love that woman, and you 
tear her from me! You, who sub- 
jected my infancy to hardship, and, 
but for Providence, might have de- 
graded my youth, by your example, 
into shame and guilt!” 

“ Forbear !—forbear !” cried Philip, 
with a voice so shrill in its agony, 
that it smote the hearts of those in 
the adjoining chamber like the shriek 
of some despairing soul. They looked 
at each other, but not one had the 
courage to break upon the interview. 

Sidney himself was appalled by the 
sound. He threw himself on a seat, 
and, overcome by passions so new to 
him, by excitement so strange, hid 
his face, and sobbed as a child. 

Philip walked rapidly to and fro 
the room for some moments; at 
length he paused opposite to Sidney, 
and said, with the deep calmness of a 
wronged and goaded spirit, 

“ Sidney Beaufort, hearme! When 
my mother died, she confided you to 
my care, my love, and my protection. 
In the last lines that her hand traced, 
she bade me think less of myself than 
of you ; to be to you as a father as well 
as brother. The hour that I read 
that letter I fell on my knees, and 
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vowed that I would fulfil that injunc- 
tion—that I would sacrifice my very 
self, if I could give fortune or happi- 
ness to you. And this not for your 
sake alone, Sidney; no! but as my 
mother—our wronged, our belied, our 
broken-hearted mother!——-O Sidney, 
Sidney! have you no tears for her, too?” 
IIe passed his hand over his own eyes 
for a moment, and resumed :-—“ But 
as our mother, in that last letter, said 
to me, ‘let my love pass into your 
breast for him,’ so, Sidney, so, in all 
that I could do for you, I fancied that 
my mother’s smile looked down upon 
me, and that in serving you it was 
my mother whom I oheyed. Perhaps, 
hereafter, Sidney, when we talk over 
that period of my earlier life when I 
worked for you, when the degradation 
you speak of (there was no crime in 
it!) was borne cheerfully for your 
sake, and yours the holiday though 
mine the task—perhaps, hereafter, you 
will do me more justice. You left 
me, or were reft from me, and I gave 
all the little fortune that my mother 
had bequeathed us, to get some tidings 
from you. I received your letter— 
that bitter letter—and 1 cared not 
then that I was a beggar, since I wag 
alone. You talk of what I have cost 
you—you talk !—and you now ask 
me to—to——merciful Heaven ! let 
me understand you—do you love 
Camilla? Doesshe love you? Speak 
—speak—explain—what new agony 
awaits me?” 

Tt was then that Sidney, affected av, 
humbled, amidst all his more sel* ” 
sorrows, by his brother's langyjss 
and manner, related, as succincg jn 
he could, the history of his aff ang 
for Camilla, the circumstances Oandge. 
engagement, and ended by p 
before him the letter he had reqdeg 
from Mr. Beaufort. oor 

In spite of all his efforts for vgt, 
control, Philip's anguish was 80 gron 
80 visible, that Sidney, after lochin, 
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at his working features, his trembling 
hands, for a moment, felt all the 
earthlicr parts of his nature melt in a 
flow of generous sympathy and re- 
morse. He flung himself on the 
breast from which he had shrunk 
before, and cried, é 

“ Brother, brother! forgive mc; I 
see how have wronged you. If she 
has rail a me, if she love you, take 
her and be happy!” 

Philip returned his embrace, but 
without warmth, and then moved 
away ; and, again, in great disorder, 
paced the room. His brother only 
heard disjointed exclamations that 
seemed to escape him unawares: 
“They said she loved me! Heaven 
give me strength! Mother—mother! 
let me fulfil my vow! Oh, that I had 
died ere this!” He stopped at last, 
and the large dews rolled down his 
forehead. 

“Sidney!” said he, “ there is a 
mystery here that I comprehend not. 
But my mind now is very confused. 
If she loves you—ifJ—is it possible 
for a woman to love two? Well, 
well, I go to solve the riddle: wait 
here |” 

He vanished into the next room, 
and for nearly half an hour Sidney 
was alone. He heard through the 
partition murmured voices ; he caught 
more clearly the sound of Camilla’s 
sobs. The particulars of that inter- 
view between Philip and Camilla, 
alone at first, (afterwards Mr. Robert 
Beaufort wasre-admitted,) Philip never 
disclosed, nor could Sidney himself 
ever obtain a clear account from Ca- 
milla, who could not recal it, even 
years after, without great emotion. 
But at last the door was opened, and 
Philip entered, leading Camilla hy 
the hand. His face was calm, and 
there was a amile on his lips; a 
greater dignity thap even that habi- 
tual to him was diffused over his whole 
person. Camilla wag holding her 
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handkerchief to her eyes, and wecping 
passionately. Mr, Beaufort followed 
them with o mortified and slinking 
air. 
Sidney,” said Thilip, “it is past. 
All is amranged. I[ yield to your 
eutlier, aud therefore better, claim. 
Mr. Beaufort consents to your union. 
He will tell you, at some fitter time, 
that our birthright is at last made 
clear, and that there is no blot on the 
namic we shall hereafter bear, Sidney, 
embrace your bride! ” 

Amazed, delighted, and still half- 
incredulous, Sidney seized and kissed 
the hand of Camilla; and as he then 
drew her to his breast, she said, as 
»he pointed to Philip, 

“Oh ! if you do love me as you say, 
see in hiin the generous, the noblc—” 
Fresh sobs broke off her speech, but 
as Sidney sought again to take her 
hand, she whispered, with a touching 
and womanly sentiment, “Ah! re- 
spect him: see!———” and Sidney, 
looking then at his brother, saw, that 
though he still attempted to smile, 
his lip writhed, and his features were 
drawn together, as one whose frame 
is wrung by torture, but who struggles 
not to groan. 

He fiew to Philip, who, grasping 
his hand, held him back, and said, 

“J have fulfilled my vow! I have 
given you up the only blessing my 
life has known. Enough! you are 
happy, and I shall be so too, when 
God pleases to soften this blow. And 
now you must not wonder or blame 
me, if, though so lately found, I leave 
you for awhile. Do me one kindness, 
—you Sidney—you Mr. Beaufort. Let 
the marriage take place at H——. 
in the village church by which my 
mother sleeps; let it be delayed till 
the suit is terminated ; by that time 
I shall hope to meet you all—to meet 
you, Camilla, as I ought to meet my 
brother's wife: till then, my presence 
will not sadden your happiness. Do 
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not seek to see me; do not expect to snares and such peril, who hast guided 
hear from me. Hist! be silent, all of my steps from the abyss to which they 
you; my heart is yet bruised and sore. wandered, and beneath whose hand I 
O Tsou,” and here, deepening his now bow, grateful if chastened, receive 
voice, he raised his arms, “Thou, who this offering, and bless that union t 
hast preserved my youth from such Fare ye well.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


“¢ Heaven's airs amid the harpstrings dwell ; 
And we wish they ne'er may fade ; 
They cease; and the soul is a silent oell, 
Where music never played. 
Dream follows dream through the long night-hours.” 
Wison : The Pas!, a poem. 


Tue self-command which Philip had|the usual hour, Sarah entered to 
obtained for a while, deserted him!unclose the shutters and light the 
when he was without the house. TJis{fire, she was startled by wild excla- 
mind felt broken up into chaos; he!mations and wilder langhter. The 
hurried on, mechanically, on foot; he'fever had mounted to the brain—he 
passed street upon street, now solitary | was delirious. 
~ deserted, as the lamps gleamed For several weeks Philip Beaufort 
upon the thick snow. The city was was in imminent danger; for a con- 
left behind him. He paused not, till, siderable part of that time he was 
breathless, and exhausted in spirit if unconscious ; and when the peril was 
not in frame, he reached the church- past, his recovery was sluw and gra- 
yard where Catherine's dust reposed. dual. It was the only illness to which 
The snow had ceased to full, but it lay his vigorous frame had ever been subh- 
deep over the graves; the yew-trees, jected: and the fever had perhaps 
clad in their white shrouds, gleamed exhausted him more than it might 
ghost-like through the dimness. Upon have done onc in whose constitution 
the rail that fenced the tomb yet hung the disease had encountered less re- 
a wreath that Fanny's hand had placed sistance. His brother, imagining he 
there. But the flowers were hid; it had gone abroad, was unacquainted 
was a wreath of snow! Through the with his danger. None tended his 
intervals of the huge and still clouds, sick-bed save the hircling nurse, the 
there gleamed a few melancholy stars. fee’d physician, and the unpurchas- 
The very calm of the holy spot seemed able heart of the only being to whom 
unutterably sad. The Death of the the wealth and rank of the Heir of 
year overhung the Death of man.) Beaufort Court were as nothing. Here 
And as Philip bent over the tomb, was reserved for him Fate’s crowning 
Within and without all was Icz and ‘Jesson, in the vanity of those human 
Nigar! wishes which anchor in gold and 
For hours he remained on that power. For how many ycars had the 
ope alone with his griefand absorbed exile and the outcast pined indig- 
n his prayer. Long past midnight nantly for his birthright !—Lo! it was 
Fanny heard his step on the stairs, won; and with it came the crushed 
and the door of his chamber close heart and the smitten frame. As he 
With unwonted violence. She heard, slowly recovered sense and reasoning, 
too, for some time, his heavy tread these thoughts struck him forcibly. 
on the floor, till suddenly all was He felt as if he were rightly punished 
silent. The next morning, when, at in having disdained, during his earlier 
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youth, the enjoymenis within his criminal to acknowledge. For, even 
reach, Was there nothing in the in his delirium, her voice seemed to 
glorious health—the unconquerable have some soothing influence over 
hope—the heart, if wrung,and chafed, him, and he was calmer while she was 
and sorely tried, free atleast from the by. And when at last he was con- 
direst anguish of the passions, disap- scious, her face was the first he saw, 
pointed and jealous love? Though and her name the first which his lips 
now certain, if spared to the future, to uttered. As then he grew gradually 
he rich. powerful, righted inname and stronger, and the bed was deserted 
honour, might he not from that sick- for the sofx, he took more than the 
bed envy his earlier past’ even when | old pleasure in hearing her read to 
with his brother orphan he wandered him; which she did with a feeling 
through the solitary fields, and felt that lecturers cannot teach. And 
with what energies we are gifted when once, in a pause from this occupation, 
we have something to protect; or he spoke to her frankly,—he sketched 
when loving and beloved, he saw life | his past history — his last sacrifice. 
smile out to him in the eyes of | And Fanny, as she wept, learned that 


Eugénie ; or when, after that melan- 

choly loss, he wrestled boldly, and 

breast to breast with Fortune, in a 

far land, for honour and independence? 

There is somcthing in severe illness, 

especially if it be in vivlent contrast 

to the usual strength of the body, 

which has often the most salutary 

effect upon the mind; which often, ly 

the affliction of the frame, roughly 

wins us from the too morbid pains of 
the heart ; which makes us feel that, 

in mere Lire, enjoyed as the robust 

enjoy it, God’s Great Principle of | 
Good breathes and moves. We rise 

thus from the sick-bed softened and 

humbled, and more disposed to look 

around us for such blessings as we 

may yet command. 

The return of Philip, his danger, the 
necessity of exertion, of tending him, 
had roused Fanny from a state which 
might otherwise have been perma- 
nently dangerous to the intellect so 
lately ripened within her. With what 
patience, with what fortitude, with what 
unutterable thought and devotion, she 
fulfilled that best and holiest woman's 
duty,—Ict the man whose struggle with 
life and death has been blessed with 
the vigil that wakes and saves, imagine 
to himself. And in all her anxiety 
and terror, she had glimpseg of a hap- 
piness which it seemed to her almost 


he was no more another's ! 

It has been said that this man, 
naturally of an active and impatiggt 
temperament, had been little ac 
tomed to seek those resources which 
are found in books. But somehow in 
that sick chamber—it was Fanny’s 
voice—the voice of her over whose 
mind he had once so haughtily la- 
mented, that tanght him how much 
of aid and solace the Herd of Men 
derive from the Everlasting Genius of 
the Few. 

Gradually, and interval by interval, 
moment by moment, thus drawn to- 
gether, all thought beyond shut out 
(for, however crushing for the time 
the blow that had stricken Philip 
from health and reason, he was not 
that slave to a guilty fancy, that he 
could voluntarily indulge,— that he 
would not carnestly seek to shun—all 
sentiments that yet turned with un- 
holy yearning towards the betrothed 
of his brother) ;—gradually, J say, and 
slowly, came those progressive and de- 
licious epochs which mark a revolu- 
tion in the affections :—unspeakable 
gratitude, brotherly tenderness, the 
united strength of compassion and re- 
spect thathe had felt for Fanny seemed, 
as he gained health, to mellow into 
feelings yet more exquisite and deep. 
He could no longer delude himself 
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with @ vain and imperious belicf that 
it was 2 defective mind that his heart 
protected; he began again to he 
sensible to the rare beauty of that 
tender face—more lovely, pcrhaps, 
for the paleness that had replaced its 
bloom. The fancy that he had so 
imperiously checked hefore- before 
he saw Camilla, returned to him, and 
neither pride nor honour had now the 
right to chasc the soft wings away. 
One evening, fancying himself alone, 
he fell into a profound reverie; he 
awoke with a start, and the exclama- 
tion, “ Was it truce love that I ever 
felt for Camilla, or a passion, a frenzy, 
a delusion ?” 

His exclamation was answered by a 
sound that seemed both of joy and 
grief. He looked up, and saw Fanny 
before him; the light of the moon, 
just risen, fell full on her form, but 
her hands were clasped before her 
face ; he heard her sob. 

“Fanny, dear Fanny!” he cried, 
and sought to throw himself from the 
sofa to her feet. But she drew her- 
self away, and fled from the chamber 
silent as a dream. 

Philip rose, and, for the first time 
since his illness, walked, but with 
feeble steps, to and fro the room. With 
what different emotions from those in 
which last, in fierce and intolerable 
agony, he had paced that narrow 
boundary! Returning health crept 
through his veins—a serene,a kindly, 
a celestial joy circumfused his heart. 
Had the time yet come when the old 
Florimel had melted into snow ; when 
the new and the true one, with its 
warm life, its tender beauty, its maiden 
wealth of love, had risen before his 
hopes? He paused before the window; 
the spot within seemed so confined, 
the night without so calm and lovely, 
that he forgot his still-clinging ma- 
lady, and unclosed the casement : the 
aircamesoftand fresh upon histemples, 
and the church-tower and spire, for 
the first time, did not seem to him to 
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risc in gloom against the heavens, 
Even the grave-stone of Catherine, half 
in moonlight, half in shadow, appeared 
to him to weara smile. His mother’s 
memory was become linked with the 
living Fanny. 

“ Thou art vindicated—thy Sidney 
is happy,” he murmured: “ to her the 
thanks!” 

Fair hopes, and soft thoughts busy 
within him, he remained at the case- 
ment till the increasing chill warned 
him of the danger he incurred, 

The next day, when the physician 
visited him, he found the fever had 
returned. For many days, Philip was 
again {in danger—dull, unconscious 
even of the step and voice of Fanny. 

He woke at last as from a long and 
profound sleep ;—woke so refreshed, 
so revived, that he felt at once that 
some great crisis had been past, and 
that at length he had struggled back 
to the sunny shores of Life. 

By his bedside sate Liancourt, wht 
long alarmed at his disappearance, 
had at last contrived, with the help ef 
Mr. Barlow, to trace him to Ga~ 
trey’s house, and had for several day 
taken share in the vigils of poor 
Fanny. 

While he was yet explaining all 
this to Philip, and congratulating him 
on his evident recovery, the physician 
entered to confirm the congratulation 
In a few days the invalid was able 
to quit his room, and nothing but 
change of air secmed necessary for 
his convalescence. It was then that 
Liancourt, who had for two days 
seemed impatient to unburden him- 
self of some communication, thus ad- 
dressed him :—~ 

‘“ My dear friend, I have learned 
now, your story from Barlow, wht 
called several times during your re- 
lapse; and who is the more anxious 
about you, as the time for the decision 
of your case now draws near. The 
sooner you quit this house the better.” 

Quit this house! and why? Is 
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there not one in this house to whom 
T owe my fortune and my life?” 

“ Yes; and for that reason I say, 
‘Go hence:’ it is the only return you 
can make her.” 

“ Pshaw!—speak intelligibly.” 

“T will,” said Liancourt, gravely. 
“J have been a watcher with her by 
your sick-bed, and I know what you 
must feel already :—nay, 1 must, con- 
fess that even the old servant has 
ventured to speak to me. You have 
inspired that poor girl with feclings 
dangerous to her peace.” 

“Ha!” cried Philip, with such joy 
that Liancourt frowned, and said,— 
“ Hitherto I have believed you too 
honourable to—— ” 

“So you think she loves mc?” in- 
terrupted Philip. 

“Yes; what then? You, the heir 
of Beaufort Court, — of a rental of 
20,0001. a-year,—of an historical name, 
rth cannot marry this poor girl?” 

“ Well!—I will consider what you 
gay, and, at all events, I will leave 
the house to attend the result of the 
trial. Let us talk no more on the 
subject now.” 

Philip had the penetration to per- 
ceive that Liancourt, who was greatly 
moved by the beauty, the innocence, 
and the unprotected position of 
Fanny, had not confined caution to 
himself; that with his charactcristic 
well-meaning bluntness, and with the 
licence of a man somewhat advanced 
in years, he had spoken to Fanny 
herself: for Fanny now seemed to 
shun Philip.—her eyes were heavy, her 
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tanner was embarrassed. He saw 
the change, but it did not grieve him; 
he hailed the omens which he drew 
from it. 

And at last he and Liancourt went. 
He was absent three weeks, during 
which time the formality of the 
friendly lawsuit was decided in the 
plaintiff's favour; and the public 
were in ecstasics at the noble and 
sublime conduct of Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort: who, the moment he had dis- 
covered a document which he might 
so easily have buried for ever in 
oblivion, voluntarily agreed to dis- 
possess himself of estates he had so 
long enjoyed, preferring conscience 
to lucre. Some persons observed that 
it was reported that Mr. Philip Beau- 
fort had also been gencrous—that he 
had agreed to give up the estates for 
his uncle’s life, and was only in the 
meanwhile to receive a fourth of the 
revenues, But the universal comment 
was, “ He could not have done legs !” 
Mr. Robert Beaufort was, as Lord 
Lilburne had once observed, a man 
who was born, made, and reared to 
be spoken well of by the world; and 
it was a comfort to lim now, poor 
man, to feel that his character was so 
highly estimated. If Philip should 
live to the age of onc hundred, he 
will never become so respectable and 
popular a man with the crowd as his 
worthy uncle. But does it much 
matter ? 

Philip returned to H—— the eve 
before the day fixed for the marriaga 
of his brother and Camilla. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Nukros—AOypre ka: ‘Huepa ete-yevovro.*—IIzs. 


Tux sun of carly May shone cheer- 
fully over the quict suburb of I] ; 
In the thoroughfares life was astir. 
It was the hour of noon—the hour at 
which commerce is busy, and streets 
are full. The old retired trader, cye- 
ing wistfully the rolling coach or the 
oft-pausing omuibus, was breathing 
the fresh and scented air in the 
broadest and most crowded road, 





from which, afar in the distance, rose: 


the spires of the metropolis. ‘The 
boy let loose from the day-school was 
hurrying home to dinner, his satchel 
on his back; the ballad-singer was 
sending her cracked whine through 
the obscurer alleys, where the baker's 
boy, with puddings on his tray, and 
the smart maid-servant, despatched 
for porter, paused to listen. And 
round the shops where cheap shawls 
and cottons tempted the female cye, 
many a loitering girl detaincd her 
impatient mother, and eyed the tickeis 
and calculated her hard-gaincd savings 
for the Sunday gear. And in the 
corners of the streets stcamed the 
itinerant kitchens of the pie-men, 
and rose the sharp cry, “All hot! all 
hot!” in the car of infant and ragged 
hunger. And amidst them all rolled 
on some lazy coach of ancient mer- 
chant or withered maiden, uncon- 
scious of any life, but that creeping 
through their own languid veins. 
And before the house in which 
Catherine died, there loitered many 
, Stragglers, gossips of the hamlet, sub- 
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scribers to the news-room hard by, to 
guess, and speculate, and wonder why, 
from the church behind, there rose 
the merry peal of the marriage-bell ! 

At length, along the broad road 
leading from the great city, there 
were secon rapidly advancing threc 
carriages of a very different fashion 
trom those familiar to the suburb. 
On they came; swiftly they whirled 
round the angle that conducted to 
the church; the hoofs of the gay 
steeds ringing cheerily on the ground ; 
the white favours of the scrvants 
gleaming in the sun. Happy is the\ 
bride the sun shines on! And when 
the carriages had thus vanished, the 
scattered groups melted into one 
crowd, and took their way to the 
church. They stood idling without 
in the burial-ground; many of them 
round the fence that guarded from 
their footsteps Cathcrine’s lonely grave. 
Allin nature was glad, exhilarating, 
and yct screne; a genial freshness 
breathed through the soft air; not a 
cloud was to be seen in the smiling 
azure ; cven the old dark yews seemed 
happy in their everlasting verdure. 
The bell ceased, and then even the 
crowd grew silent; and not a sound 
was heard in that solemn spot to 
whose demesnes are consecrated alike 
the Birth, the Marriage, and the 
Death. 

At length there came forth from 
the church-door the goodly form of a 
rosy beadle. Approaching the groups, 
he whispered the better-dressed and 
commanded the ragged, remonstrated 
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with the old, and lifted his cane against 
the young ; and the result of all was, 
that the churchyard, not without 
many a murmur and expostulation, 
was cleared, and the crowd fell back 
in the space behind the gates of the 
principal entrance, where they swayed 
and gaped and chattered round the 
carriages, which were to bear away 
the bridal party. ; 

Within the ehurch, as the cere- 
mony was now concluded, Philip 
Beaufort conducted, hand-in-hand, 
silently along the aisle, his brother’s 

@, 

Leaning on his stick, his cold snecr 
upon his thin lip, Lord Lilburne 
limped, step by step with the pair, 
though a little apart from them, 
glancing from moment to moment at 
the face of Philip Beaufort, where he 
had hoped to read a grief that he 
could not detect. Lord Lilburne had 
carefully refrained from an interview 
with Philip till that day, and he now 
only came to the wedding as a sur- 
geon goes to an hospital to examine 
a disease he had been told would be 
great and sore: he was disappoinved. 
Close behind, followed Sidney, radiant 
with joy, and bloom, and beauty ; and 
his kind guardian, the tears rolling 
down his eyes, murmured blessings as 
he looked upon him. Mrs. Beaufort 
had declined attending the ceremony 
—her nerves were too weak—but, 
behind, at a longer interval, came 
Robert Beaufort, sober, staid, collected 
as ever to outward secming; but a 
close observer might have seen that 
his eye had lost its habitual compla- 
cent cunning, that his step was more 
heavy, his stoop more joyless, About 
his air there was a something crest- 
fallen. The consciousness of acres 
had passed away from his portly 
presence; he was no longer a pos- 
sessor; but a pensioner. The rich 
man, who had decided as he pleased 
on the happiness of others, was a 
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interest in anything. What to him 
the marriage of his daughter now? 
Her children would not be the heirs 
of Beaufort. As Camilla kindly 
turned round, and through happy 
tears waited for his approach, to clasp 
his hand, he forced a smile, but it 
was sickly and piteous. He longed 
to creep away, and be alone. 

“ My father!” said Camilla, in her 
sweet low voice; and she extricated 
herself from [hilip, and threw her- 
self on his breast. 

“ She is a good child,” said Robert 
Beaufort, vacantly ; and, turning his 
dry eyes to the group, he caught in- 
stinctively at his customary common- 
places ;——‘“ And, a good child, Mr. 
Sidney, makes a good wife!” 

The clergyman bowed as if the 
compliment were addressed to him- 
self: he was the only man there 
whom Robert Beaufort could now 
deceive. 

“ My sister,” said Philip Beaufort, 
as once more leaning on his arm, 
they paused before the church-door, 
“may Sidney love and prize you as— 
as I would have done; and believe 
me, both of you, I have no regret, 
no memory that wounds me now.” 

He dropped the hand, and mo- 
tioned to her father to lead her to 
the carriage. Then winding his arm 
into Sidney’s, he said,— 

“Wait till they are gone: I have 
one word yet with you. Go on, 
gentlemen.” 

The clergyman bowed, and walked 
through the churchyard. But Lil- 
burne, pausing and surveying Philip 

eaufort, said to him, whisperingly,— 

“And so much for feeling—the 
folly! So much for generosity—the 
delusion! Happy man!” 

“T am thoroughly happy, Lord 
Lilburne.” 

“ Are you?—Then, it was neither 
feeling nor generosity; and we were | 
taken in! Good day.” With that he — 


cipher ; he had ceased to have any | limped slowly to the gate. 
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Philip answered not the sarcasm , Philip stood in the shadow of the wall 
even by a look. For, at that moment, | —and went home to talk of the gay 
aloud shout was set up by the mob| wedding, and inquire at what hour 
without—they had caught a glimpse | the funeral of a young woman, his 
of the bride. next-door neighbour, would take place 
“ Come, Sidney, this way,” he said ;: the next day. 
“T must not detain you long.” | %Itmight be a quarter of an hour 
Arm in arm they passed out of the after Philip was thus left—nor had he 
church, and turned to the spot hard moved from the spot-—when he felt 
by, where the flowers smiled up to his sleeve pulled gently. De turned 
them from the stone on their mother’s , round and saw before him the wistful 
grave. | face of Fanny! 
The old inscription had been! “So you would not come to the 
effaced, and the name of Catnrrine wedding?” said he. 
Beavrort was placed upon the stone. “No. But I fancied you might be 
“Brother,” said Philip, “do not | here alonc,—and sad.” 
forget this grave: years hence, when! “ And you will not even wear the 
children play around your own hearth. ' dress I gave you?” 
Observe, the name of Catherine Beau-. _*‘ Another time. 
fort is fresher on the stone than the unhappy?” 
dates of birth and death—the name, “Unhappy, Fanny! No; look 
was only inscribed there to-day--youwr around. ‘he very burial-ground has 
wedding-day! Brother, by this grave 'a smile. Sce the laburnums clustering 
we are now indeed united.” !over the wall, listen to the birds on 
“Oh, Philip!” cried Sidney, ‘in| the dark yews above, and yonder see 
deep .emotion, clasping the hand | even the butterfly has settled upon her 
stretched out to him; ‘‘I feel, I feel! grave!—I am not unhappy.” As he 
how noble, how great you arc—that ; thus spoke he looked at her earnestly, 
you have sacrificed more than I and, taking both her hands im his, 


Tell me, are you 


dreamed of— 


drew her gently towards him, and 


‘Hush!” said Philip, with a|continued:—“Fanny, do you re 


smile. “No talk of this. I am 
happier than you deem me. Go back 
now—she waits you.” 

“ And you !—leave you !—alone !” 

“ Not alone,” said Philip, pointing 
to the grave. 

Scarce had he spoken when, from 
the gate, came the shrill, clear voice 
of Lord Lilburne,— 

“We wait for Mr. Sidney Beaufort.” 

Sidney passed his hand over his 
eyes, wrung the hand of his brother 
once more, and in a moment was by 
Camilla’s side. 

Another shout—the whirl of the 
wheels—the tramping of feet—the 
distant hum and murmur—and all 
was still. 

The clerk returned to lock up the 
church—he did not observe where 


member, that, leaning over that gate, 
I once spoke to you of the happiness 
of marriage where two hearts are 
united. Nay, Fanny, nay, I must go 
ou. It was here in this spot,—it was 
here that I first saw you on my return 
to England. I came to seek the dead, 
and I have thought since, it was my 
mother’s guardian spirit that drew 
me hither to find you—the living ! 
And often afterwards, Fanny, you 
would come with me here, when, 
blinded and dull as I was, I came to 
brood and to repine, insensible of the 
treasures even then perhaps within 
my reach. But, best as it was; the 
ordeal through which I have passed 
has made me more grateful for the 
prize I now dare to hope for., On 
this grave your hand daily renewed 
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' tthe flowers. By this grave, the link 
[beteen the Time and the Eternity, 

whose lessons we have read together, 
will you consent to record our vows?! 
Fanny, dearest, fairest, tenderest, best, 
I love you, and at last as alone you 
should be loved :—I woo you as my 
wife! Mine, not for a season, but 
for ever—for ever, cven when these 
graves are opened, and the World 
shrivels like a scroll, Do you under- 
stand me+—do you heed me ¢%—or 
have J dreamed that that-—-” 

He stopped short—a dismay seized 
him at her silence, Had he been 
mistaken in his divine belief!—the 
fear was momentary : for Fanny, who 
had recoiled as he spoke, now placing 
her hands to her temples, gazing on 
him, breathless and with lips apart, 
as if, indeed, with great effort and 
struggle her modest spirit conceived 
the possibility of the happiness that 
broke upon it, advanced timidly, her 
face suffused in blushes; and, looking 
into his cfes, as if she would read 
into his very soul, said, with an 
accent, the intenseness of which 
showed that her whole fate hung on 
his answer— 

But this is pity +~—they have told 
you that J——in short, you are gene- 
rous—you—you-—— Oh, deceive me 
not! Do you love her still ’—Can 
you—do you love the humble, foolish 
Fanny?” 
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“As God shall judge me, sweet 
one, 1am sincere! I have survived 
a passion—never so deep, so tender, 
so entire as that I now feel for you! 
And oh, Fanny, hear this true con- 
fession! It was you—you to whom 
my heart turned before I saw Camilla! 
—against that impulse I struggled in 
the blindness of a haughty error!” 

Fanny uttered a low and suppressed 
ery of delight and rapture. Philip 
passionately continued :— 

“ Fanny, make blessed the life you 
have saved. Fate destined us for 
each other. Fate for me has ripened 
your sweet mind. Fate for you has 
softened this rugged heart. We may 
have yet much to hear and much to 
learn. We will console and teach 
each other!” 

He drew her to his breast as he 
spohe—drew her trembling, blushing, 
confused, but no more reluctant ; and 
there, by the Grave that had becn so 
memorable a scence in their common 
history, were murmured those vows 
in which all this world knows of 
human happiness is treasured and 
recorded—love that takes the sting 
from gricf, and faith that gives 
eternity to love. All silent, yet all 
serene around them! Above, the 
heaven,—at their feet, the grave — 
For the love, the grave !— for the 
faith, the heaven ! 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


«’ A labore reclinat otium.” *—Honrat, 


I rext that there is some justice in | to do as my neighbours, But that’s 


the affection the general reader en. 
tertains for the old-fashioned, and 
now somewhat obsolete custom, of 
giving to him, at the close of a 
work, the latest news of those who 
sought his acquaintance through its 
progress. 

The weak, but well-meaning Smith, 
no more oppressed by the evil influ- 
ence of his brother, has continued to 
pass his days in comfort and respect- 
ability on the income settled on him 
by Philip Beaufort. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Morton still live, and have just 
resigned their business to their eldest 
son; retiring themselve» to a small 
villa adjoining the town in which 
they had made their fortune. Mrs. 
Morton is very apt, when she goes 
out to tea, to talk of her dear deceased 
sister-in-law, the late Mrs. Beaufort, 
and of her own remarkable kindness 
to her nephew when a little boy. She 
observes that, in fact, the young incn 
owe everything to Mr. Roger and her- 
self; and, indeed, though Sidney was 
never of a grateful disposition, and 
has not been near her since, yet the 
elder brother, the Mr, Beaufort, always 
evinces his respect to them by the 
yearly present of a fat buck. She 
then comments on the ups and downs 
of life; and observes that 1t is a pity 
her son Tom preferred the medical 
profession to the church. — Their 
cousin, Mr. Beaufort, las two livings. 
To all this Mr. Roger says nothing, 
except an occasional “ Thank heaven, 
I want no man’s help! Lam as well 


* Leigare unbends itself from lebonr. 


neither here nor there.” 


There are some readers—they who 
do not thoroughly consider the truths 
of this life—who will yet ask, “ But 
how is Lord Lilburne punished!” 
Punished? ay and indeed, how? The 
world, and not the poet, must answer 
that question. Crime is punished 
from without, If Vice is punished, it 
must be from within. The Lilburnes of 
this hollow world are not to be pelted 
with the soft roses of poctical justice. 
They who ask why he is not punished, 
may be the first to doff the hat to the 
equipage in which my lord lolls 
through the streets! The only offence 
he habitually committed of a nature 
to bring the penalties of detection, he 
renounced the moment he perceived 
there was danger of discovery! he 
gambled no more after Philip's hint. 
Ile was one of those, some years after, 
most bitter upon a certain nobleman 
charged with unfair play—one of 
those who took the accusation as 
proved ; and whose authority settled 
all disputes thereon. 

But, if no thunderbolt falls on Lord 
Lilburne’s head—if he is fated still to 
eat, and drink, and to die on his bed, 
he may yet taste the ashes of the 
Dead Sea fruit which his hands have 
culled. He is grown old. His infir. 
mities increase upon him; his sole 
resources of pleasure—the senses— 
are dried up. For him there is no 
longer savour in the viands, or 
sparkle in the wine,—man delights 
him not, nor woman neither. He 
is alone with Old Age, and in sight 
of Death. 
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With the exception of Simon, who bers—in Philip’s arms; aud on his 
died in his chair not many days lips there was a smile, that even Lil- 
after Sidney’s marriage, Robert Beau- burne would have called sincere, 
fort is the only one among the more Mrs. Beaufort, after her husband's 
important agents left at the last scenc | death, established herself in London ; 
of this history who has passed from | and could never be persuaded to visit 
our mortal stage. After the marriage | Beaufort Court. She took a com- 
of his daughter he for some time | panion, who more than replaced, in 
moped and drooped. ° ‘her eyes, the absence of Camilla. 

But Philip learned from Mr. Black-, And Camilla— Spencer—Sidney. 
well of the will that Robert had made | They live still by the gentle Lake, 
previously to the lawsuit; and by! happy in their own serene joys and 
which, had the lawsuit failed, hi»: graceful leisure; shunning alike am- 
rights would yet have been preserved | bition and its trials, action and its 
to him. Deeply moved by a gene- sharp vicissitudes; envying no one, 
rosity he could not have expected | covetous of nothing; making around 
from his uncle, and not pausing to|them, in the working world, some- 
inquire too closcly how far it was to | thing of the old pastoral and golden 
be traced to the influence of Arthur, | holiday. If Camilla had at one 
Philip so warmly expressed his grati-| time wavered in her allegiance to 
tude, and so surrounded Mr. Beaufort Sidney, her good and simple heart 
with affectionate attcntions, that the has long since been entirely regained 
poor man began to recover his self- by his devotion; and, as might be 
respect,—began even to regard the expected from her disposition, she 
nephew he had so long dreaded, as a loved him better after marriage than 
son,—to forgive him for not marrying before. 

Camilla. And, perhaps, to his aston- Philip had gone through severer 
ishment, an act in his life for which trials than Sidney. But, had their 
the customs of the world (that never earlier fates been reversed, and that 
favour natural ties not previously spirit, in youth so haughty and self- 
sanctioned by the legal) would have willed, been lapped in ease and 
rather censured than praised, became luxury, would Philip now be a better 
his consolation ; and the memory he of a happier man? Perhaps, too, for 
was moat proud to recall. He gradu- a less tranquil existence than his 
ally recovered his spirits ; he was very brother, Philip yet may be reserved ; 
fond of looking over that will; he but, in proportion to the uses of our 
carefully preserved it; he even flat- destiny, do we repose or toil: he whq 
tered himself that it was necessary to never knows pain knows but (2 = 
preserve Philip from al! possible liti- of pleasure, ~The lot of whatever ig 
gation hereafter; for if the estates |anost noble on the carth below fall 
were not legally Philip's, why, thenyfnot amidst the rosy Gardens of tha 
they were jis to dispose of as h@| Epicurean. We may envy the 
pleased. He was nevcr more happ¥who enjoys and rests; but the smile 
than when his successor was by hi& jef Heaven settles rather on the fron 
side ; and was certainly a more cheer- of him who labours and aspires. 

ful, and, I doubt not, a better man And did Philip ever regret the cir- 
—during the few years in which he cumstances that had given him Fanny 
survived the lawsuit—than ever he for the partner of his life? To some 
had been before. He died—still who take their notions of the Ideal 
member for the county, and still from the conventional rules of ro- 
quoted as a pattern to county mem- mance, rather than from their own 
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perceptions of what is true, this 
narrative would have been more 
pleasing had Philip never loved but 
Fanny. But all that had led to 
that love had only served to render 
,it more enduring and concentred. 
Man’s strongest and worthiest affec- 
{tion is his last—is the one that 
‘unites and embodics all his past 
dreams of what is excellent,—the one 
from which Hope springs out the 
brighter from former disappoint- 
ments—the one in which the Mx«- 
MORIES are the most tender and the 
most abundant—the one which, re- 
placing all others, nothing hereafter 
ran replace. 


And now, ere the scene closes, and 
the audience, whom perhaps the 
actors may have interested for awhile, 
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how well understood were the teacher 
and the pupil. Yes; whatever might 
have been wanting in the Virgin to 
the full development of mind, the 
earcs of the Mother had supplicd. 
When a being was born to lean on’) 
her alone—dependent on her provi- 
dence for life—then, hour after hour, 
step after step, in the progress of in- 
fant destinies, had the reason of the 
mother grown in the child’s growth, : 
adapting itself to cach want that it 
must foresee, and taking its perfect- 
ness and completion from the breath, 
of the New Love! - 

The child caught sight of Philip, 
and rushed to embrace him. 

“Sce!” whispered Fanny, as she 
also hung upon him, and strange 
recollections of her own mysterious 
childhood crowded upon her,—“ see,” 


disperse, to forget amidst the pursuits: whispered she, with a blush half of 
of actual life the Shadows that have! shame and half of pride, “the poor 
amused an hour, or beguiled a care, idiot girl is the teacher of your 


let’the curtain fall on one happy 
picture : 

It is some years after the marriage 
of Philip and Fanny. Itisa summer's 
morning. In a small old-fashioned 
room at Beaufort Court, with its case- 
ments open to the gardens, stood 
Philip, having just entered; and 
near the window sat Fanny, his boy 
by her side. She was at the mother’s 
hardest task—the first lessons to the 
first-born child; and as the boy 


looked up at her sweet earnest face. 


With a smile of intelligence on his 


child !” 

“ And,” answered Philip, “ whether 
for child or mother, what teacher is 
like Love ?” 

Thus saying, he took the boy into 
his arms; and, as he bent over those 
rosy cheeks, Fanny saw, from the 
movement of his lips and the mois- 
ture in his eyes, that he blessed God. 
He looked up on the Mother's face, 
he glanced round on the flowers and 
foliage of the luxurious summer, and 
again he blessed God: And with- 
out and within, it was Light and 


own, you might have seen at a glance) Mornine ! 


END OF NIGHT AND MORNING. 
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Attow me, my dear Brother, to dedicate this Work to you. The 
greater part of it (viz. the tales which vary and relieve the voyages of 
Gertrude and Trevylyan) was written in the pleasant excursion we 
made together some years ago. Among the associations—some sad, 
and some pleasing—connected with the general design, none are sa 
agreeable to me as those that remind me of the friendship subsisting 
between us, and which, unlike that of near relations in general, has 
grown stronger and more intimate as our footsteps have receded 
farther from the fields where we played together in our childhood. | 
dedicate this Work to you with the more pleasure, not only when 
I remember that it has always heen a favourite with yourself, but 
‘when I think that it is one of my writings most liked in foreign 
countries ; and I may possibly, therefore, have found a record destined 
to endure the affectionate esteem which this Dedication is intended 


to convey. 
Yours, &. 


E. L, B. 


LONpDos, 
April 23, 1840, 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Coup I prescribe to the critic and to the public, I would wish that 
this work might be tried by the rules rather of poctry than prose, for 
according to those rules have been both its conception and its exe- 
cution ;—and I feel that something of sympathy with the author's 
design is requisite to win indulgence for the superstitions he has 
incorporated with his tale; for the floridity of his style and the 
redundance of his descriptions. Perhaps, indeed, it would be impos- 
sible, in attempting to paint the scenery and embody some of the 
Legends of the Rhine, not to give (it may be, too loosely) the reins to 
the imagination, or to escape the influence of that wild German spirit 
which I have sought to transfer to a colder tongue. 

T have made the experiment of selecting for the main interest of my 
work the simplest materials, and weaving upon them the ornaments 
given chiefly to subjects of a more fanciful nature. I know not how 
far I have succeeded, but various reasons have conspired to make this 
the work, above all others that I have written, which has given me 
the most delight (though not unmixed with melancholy) in producing, 
and in which my mind, for the time, has been the most comp.etely 
absorbed. But the ardour of composition is often disproportioned te 
the merit of the work; and the public sometimes, nor unjustly, 
avenges itself for that forgetfulness of its existence, which makes the 
chief charm of an author’s solitude—and the happiest, if not the 
wisest, inspiration of his dreams. 


PREFACE 


TO 


PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


Wits the younger clas» of my readers, this work has had the good 
fortune to find especial favom ; perhaps because it is in itself a col- 
lection of the thoughts and scniiments that constitute the Romance of 
youth. It has little to do with the positive truths of our actual life, and 
does not pretend to deal with the larger passions and more stirring 
interests of our kind. It is but an episode out of the graver epic of 
human destinies. It requires no explanation of its purpose, and no 
analysis of its story; the one is evident, the other simple :—the first 
seeks but to illustrate visible nature through the poetry of the affections ; 
the other is but the narrative of the most real of mortal sorrows which 
the Author attempts to take out of the region of pain, by various 
accessories from the Ideal. The connecting tale itself is but the string 
that binds into a garland the wild flowers cast upon a grave. 


The descriptions of the Rhinc have been considered by Germans 
sufficiently faithful to render this tribute to their land and their legends 
one of the popular guide-books along the course it illustrates—espe- 
cially to such tourists as wish not only to take in with the eye the inven- 
tory of the river, but to seize the peculiar spirit which invests the wave 
and the bank with a beauty that can only be made visible by reflexion. 
He little comprehends the true charm of the Rhine, who gazes on the 
vines on the hill-tops without a thought of the imaginary world with 
which their recesses have been peopled by the graceful credulity of old; 
who surveys the steep ruins that overshadow the water, untouched by 
one lesson from the pensive morality of Time. Everywhere around 
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us is the evidence of perished opinions and departed races—every- 
where around us, also, the rejoicing fertility of unconquerable Nature, 
and the calm progress of Man himself through the infinite cycles of 
decay. He who would judge adequately of a landscape, must regard it 
not only with the painter’s eye, but with the poet’s. The feelings 
which the sight of any scene in Nature conveys to the mind—more 
especially of any scene on which history or fiction has left its trace— 
must depend upon our sympathy with those associations which make up 
what may be called the’ spiritual character of the spot. If indifferent 
to those associations, we should see only hedge-rows and ploughed land 
in the battle-field of Bannockburn ; and the traveller would but look 
on a dreary waste, whether he stood amidst the piles of the Druid on 
Salisbury plain, or trod his bewildered way over the broad expanse on 
which the Chaldean first learned to number the stars. 
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To the former editions of this tale was prefixed a poom on “The 
Adeal,”? which had all the worst faults of the author’s earliest compositions 
in verse. The present poem (with the exception of a very few lines) 
has been entirely re-written, and has at least the comparative merit 
of being less vague in the thought, and less unpulislied in the diction, 
than that which it replaces. 


Ems, 1849, 


THE IDEAL WORLD. 


I. 


JHE IDEAL WORLD—ITS REALM IS EVERYWHERE AROUND US——ITS INHABITANTS 
ARE THE IMMORTAL PERSONIFICATIONS OF ALL BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS— 
TO THAT WORLD WE ATTAIN BY THE REPOSE OF THE SENSES, 


Arnounp “ this visible diurnal sphere,” 
There floats a World that girds us like the space ; 

On wandering clouds and gliding beams career 
Its ever-moving, murmurous Populace. 

There, all the lovelier thoughts conceived below, 
Ascending live, and in celestial shapes. 

To that bright World, O, Mortal, wouldst thou go }-— 
Bind but thy senses, and thy soul escapes : 

To care, to sin, to passion close thine eyes ; ° 

Sleep in the flesh, and see the Dreamland rise ! 

Hark, to the gush of golden waterfalls, 

Or knightly tromps at Archimagian Walls! 

» In the green hush of Dorian Valleys mark 

The River Maid her amber tresses knitting ;— 

When glow-worms twinkle under coverts dark, 
And silver clouds o’er summer stars are flitting, 

With jocund elves invade “the Moone’s sphere, 

“ Or hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear; ” * 

Or, list! what time the roseate urns of dawn: 
Scatter fresh dews, and the first skylark weaves 


’ * Midsummer's Night Dream. 
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Joy into song—the blithe Arcadian Faun 

Piping to wood-nymphs under Bromian leaves, 
While slowly gleaming through the purple glade 
Come Evian’s panther car, and the pale Naxian Maid. 


Such, O Ideal World, thy habitants ! 

All the fair children of creative creeds— 
All the lost tribes of Phantasy are thine— 
From antique Saturn in Dodonian haunts, 

Or Pan's first music waked from shepherd reeds, 
To the last sprite when Heaven’s pale inmps decline, 
Heard wailing soft along the solemn Rhine. 


TI. 


OUR DREAMS BELONG TO THE IDEAI-——THE DIVINER LOVE FOR WHICH YOUTH 
SIGHS, NOT ATTAINABLE IN LIFE——-BUT THE PURSUIT OF THAT LOVE, 
BEYOND THE WORLD OF THE SENSES, PURIFISS THR SOUL, AND AWAKES 
THE GENIUS——-PETRARCH-——DANTE, 


Thine are the Dreams that pass the Ivory Gates, 

With prophet shadows haunting poet eyes ! 
Thine the beloved illusions youth creates 

From the dim haze of its own happy skies. 
In vain we pine—we yearn on earth to win 

The being of the heart, our boyhood’s dream. 
The Psyche and the Eros ne’er have been, 

Save in Olympus, wedded !—As a stream 
Glasses a star, so life the ideal love ; 
Restless the stream below—serene the orb above ! 
Ever the soul ihe senses shall deceive ; 
Here custom chill, there kinder fate bereave : 
For mortal lips unmeet eternal vows ! 
And Eden’s flowers for Adam’s mournful brows ! 
We seek to make the moment’s angel guest 

The household dweller at a human hearth ; 
We chase the bird of Paradise, whose nest 

Was never found amid the bowers of earth.* 


* According toa belief in the Cast, which is associated with one of the lovelicat and 
moat familiar of Oriental superstitions, the bird of Paradise is never scen to reat upon 
the earth—and its nest is never to be found. 
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Yet loftier joys the vain pursuit may bring, 
Than sate the senses with the boons of time; 
The bird of Heaven hath still an upward wing, 
The steps it lures are still the steps that climb, 
And in the ascent, altho’ the soil be bare, 
More clear the daylight and more pure the air. 
Let Petrarch’s heart the human mistress lose, 
He mourns the Laura, but to win the Muse. 
Could all the charms which Georgian maids combine 
Delight the soul of the dark Florentine, 
Like one chaste dream of childlike Beatrice 
Awaiting Hell’s dark pilgrim in the skies, 
Snatch’d from below to be the guide above, 
And clothe Religion in the form of Love ? * 


Itt. 


GENIUS, LIFTING ITS LIFE TO THE IDEAL, BECOMES ITSELF A PURE IDBA-— 
IT MUST COMPREHEND ALL EXISTENCK : ALL HUMAN SINS AND SUFFER- 
INGS—-BUT IN COMPREHENDING, IT TRANSMUTES THEM.—THE POET IN 
WIS TWO-FOLD BEING-—-THE ACTUAL AND THE IDEAL-—THR INFLUENCE 
OF GENIUS OVER THE STERNEST REALITIES OF EARTH-—OVER OBR 
PASSIONS—-WARS AND SUPERSTITIONS—ITS IDENTITY JS WITH HUMAN 
PROGRESS——ITS AGENCY, EVEN WHERE UNACKNOWLEDGED, [8 UNIVERSAL. 


QO, thou true Iris ! sporting on thy bow 

Of tears and smiles—Jove’s herald, Poetry 
Thou reflex image of all joy and woe— 

Both fused in light by thy dear phantasy ! 
Lo! from the clay how Genius lifts its life, 

And grows one pure Idea—one calm soul ! 
True, its own clearness must reflect our strife ; 

True, its completeness must comprise our whole : 
But as the sun transmutes the sullen hues 

Of marsh-grown vapours into vermeil dyes, 
And melts them later into twilight dews, 

Shedding on flowers the baptism of the skies ; 


® It is supposed by many of the commentators on Dante, that im the form of his deut 
Beatrice, who guides him in his Vision of Heaven, he aliogerices Religious Faith. 
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So glows the Ideal in the air we breathe 
So from the fumes of sorrow and of sin, 
Doth its warm light in rosy colours wreathe 
Its playful cloudland, storing balms within. 


Survey the Poet in his mortal mould 

Man amongst men, descended from his throne! 
The moth that chased the star now frets the fold, 

Our cares, our faults, our follies are his own. 
Passions as idle, and desires as vain, 

Vex the wild heart, and dupe the erring brain. 
From Freedom’s field the recreant Horace flies 
To kiss the hand by which his country dies ; 
From Mary’s grave the mighty Peasant turns, 
And hoarse with orgies rings the laugh of Burns. 
While Rousseau’s lips a lackey’s vices own,— 
Lips that could draw the thunder on a throne ! 
But when from Life the Actual Genius springs, 

When, self-transform’d by its own magic rod, 
It snaps the fetters and expands the wings, 

And drops the fleshly garb that veil’d the god, 
How the mists vanish as the form ascends !— 
How in its aureole every sunbeam blends ! 

By the Arch-Brightener of Creation seen, 

How dim the crowns on perishable brows ! 
The snows of Atlas melt beneath the sheen, 

Thro’ Thebaid caves the rushing splendour flows. 
Cimmerian glooms with Asian beams are bright, 
And Earth reposes in a belt of light. 

Now stern as Vengeance shines the awful form, 
Arm’d with the bolt and glowing thro’ the storm ; 
Sets the great deeps of human passion free, 

And whelms the bulwarks that would breast the sea. 
Roused by its voice the ghastly Wars arise, 

Mars reddens earth, the Valkyrs pale the skies ; 
Dim Superstition from her hell escapes, 

With all her shadowy brood of monster shapes ; 
Here life itself the scowl of Typhon* takes ; 


* The gloomy Typhon of Egypt assumes many of the mystic attributes of the Principle 
laxif Life which, in the Grecian Apotheosis of the Indian Bacchua, is represented in a0 
genial a character of exuberant joy and everlasting youth. 
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There Conscience shudders at Alecto’s snakes; 
From Gothic graves at midnight yawning wide, 

In gory cerements gibbering spectres glide ; 

And where o’er blasted heaths the lightnings flame, 
Black secret hags “do deeds without a name!” 
Yet thro’ its direst agencies of awe, 

Light marks its presence and pervades its law, 
And, like Orion when the storms are loud, 

It links creation while it gilds a cloud. 

By ruthless Thor, free Thought, frank Honour stand, 
Fame’s grand desire, and zeal for Fatherland. 

The grim Religion of Barbarian Fear, 

With some Hereafter still connects the Here, 

Lifts the gross sense to some spiritual source, 

And thrones some Jove above the Titan Force, 
Till, love completing what in awe began, 

From the rude savage dawns the thoughtful man. 


Then, O behold the glorious Comforter ! 

Still bright’ning worlds, but gladd’ning now the hearth, 
Or like the lustre of our nearest star, 

Fused in the common atmosphere of earth. 
It sports like hope upon the captive’s chain ; 
Descends in dreams upon the couch of pain ; 
To wonder’s realm allures the earnest child ; 
To the chaste love refines the instinct wild ; 
And as in waters the reflected beam, 
Still where we turn, glides with us up the stream ; 
And while in truth the whole expanse is bright, 
Yields to each eve its own fond path of light, 
So over life the rays of Genius fall, 
Give each his track because illuming all. 


IV. 
FORGIVENESS TO THE ERRORS OF OUR BENEFACTORS. 


Hence is that secret pardon we bestow 
In the true instinct of the grateful heart, 
Upon the Sons of Song. The good they do 
In the clear world of their Uranian art 
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THE IDEAL IS NOT CONFINED TO PORTS-——-ALGERNON SIDNEY RECOGNISES HIB 
IDEAL IN LIBERTY, AND BELIRVES IN ITS TRIUMPH WHERE THE MERE 
PRACTICAL MAN COULD BEHOLD BUT ITS RUINS-——-YET LIBERTY IN THiS 
WORLD MUST KVER RE AN IDEAL, AND THE LAND THAT IT PROMISES OAN 
BE FOUND BUT IN DEATH. 
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Endures tor ever; while the evil done 
In the poor drama of their mortal scene, 
Is but a passing cloud before the sun; 
Space hath no record where the mist hath been. 
Boots it to us, if Shakespeare err’d like man ? 
Why idly question that most mystic life ? 
Eno’ the giver .i: his gifts to scan ; 
To bless the sheaves with which thy fields are rife, 
Nor, blundering, guess thro’ what obstructive clay 
The glorious corn-seed struggled up to day. 


V. 


But not to you alone, O Sons of Song, 
The wings that float the loftier airs along. 
Whoever lifts us from the dust we are, 

Beyond the sensual to spiritual goals ; 
Who from the Moment and the Senr afar 

By deathless deeds allures reluctant souls, 
Gives the warm life to what the Limner draws, 
Plato but thought what godlike Cato was.* 
Recall the wars of England’s giant-born, 

Is Elyot’s voice—is Hampden’s death in vain ? 
Have all the meteors of the vernal morn 

But wasted light upon a frozen main ? 
Where is that child of Carnage, Freedom, flown ? 
The Sybarite Jolls upon the Martyr’s throne. 
Lewd, ribald jests succeed to solemn zeal ; 
And things of silk to Cromwell’s men of steel. 
Cold are the hosts the tromps of Ireton thrill’d 
And hush’d the senates Vane’s large presence fill’d. 


# “What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was.”—Porz. 
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In what strong heart doth the old manhood dwell ? 
Where art thou, Freedom 1—Look—in Sidney’s cell ! 
There still as stately stands the living Truth, 
Smiling on age as it had smiled on youth. 

Her forts dismantled, and her shrines o’erthrown, 
The headsman’s block her last dread altar-stone, 
No sanction left to Reason’s vulgar hope— 

Far from the wrecks expands her prophet’s scope. 
Millennial morns the tombs of Kedron gild, 

The hands of saints the glorious walls rebuild,— 
Till each foundation garnish’d with its gem, 

High o’er Gehenna flames Jerusalem ! 


O thou blood-stained Ideal of the free, 

Whose breath is heard in clarions—Liberty ! 
Sublimer for thy grand illusions past, 

Thou spring’st to Heaven—Religion at ihe last 
Alike below, or commonwealths, or thrones, 
Where’er men gather some crush’d victim groans ; 
Only in death thy real form we see, 

All life is bondage—souls alone are free. 

Thus through the waste the wandering Hebrews went, 
Fire on the march, but cloud upon the tent. 

At last on Pisgah see the prophet stand, 

Before his vision spreads the Promisep Lann ; 
But where reveal’d the Canaan to his eye 1— 
Upon the mountain he ascends to die. 


Vi. 


YBT ALL HAVE TWO ESCAPES INTO THE IDEAL WORLD—-VIZ., MEMORY AND 
YIOPE—-EXAMPLE OF HOPE IN YOUTH, HOWEVER EXCLUDED FROM ACTION 
AND DESIRE—NAPOLEON’S SON. 


Yet whatsoever be our bondage here, 

All have two portals to the Phantom sphere,— ° 
Who hath not glided through those gates that ope, 
Beyond the Hour, to Memory or to Horz! 

Give Youth the Garden,—still it soars above— 
Seeks some far glory-——some diviner love. 
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Place Age amidst the Golgotha—its eyes 

Still quit the graves, to rest upon the skies ; 
And while the dust, unheeded, moulders there, 
Track some lost angel through cerulean air. 


Lo! where the Austrian binds, with formal chain, 
The crownless son of earth’s last Charlemain— 
Him, at whose birth laugh’d all the violet vales 
(While yet unfallen stood thy sovereign star, 
O Lucifer of Nations)—hark, the gales 
Swell with the shout from all the hosts, whose war 
Rended the Alps, and crimson’d Memphian Nile— 
“ ‘Way for the coming of the Conqueror’s Son : 
Woe to the Merchant-Carthage of the Isle ! 
Woe to the Scythian Ice-world of the Don! 
O Thunder Lord, thy Lemnian bolts prepare, 
The Eagle’s eyrie hath its eagle heir !”’ 
Hark, at that shout from north to south, grey Power 
Quails on its weak, hereditary thrones ; 
And widowed mothers prophesy the hour 
Of future carnage to their cradled sons. 
What! shall our race to blood be thus consign’d, 
And Até claim an heirloom in mankind ? 
Are these red lots unshaken in the urn ? 
Years pass—approach, pale Questioner—and learn 
Chain’d to his rock, with brows that vainly frown, 
The fallen Titan sinks in darkness down ! 
And sadly gazing through his gilded grate, 
Behold the child whose birth was as a fate ! 
Far from the land in which his life began ; 
Wall’d from the healthful air of hardy man ; 
Rear’d by cold hearts, and watch’d by jealous eyes, 
His guardians gaolers, and his comrades spies. 
Fach trite convention courtly fears inspire 
To stint experience and to dwarf desire ; 
Narrows the action to a puppet stage, 
And trains the eaglet to the starling’s cage. 
On the dejected brow and smileless cheek, 
What weary thought the languid lines bespeak: 
Till drop by drop, from jaded day to day, 
The sickly life-streams ooze themselves away. 
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Yet oft in Hors a boundless realm was thine, 
That vaguest Infinite—the Dream of Fame ; 
Son of the sword that first made kings divine, 
Heir to man’s grandest royalty—a Name ! 
Then didst thou burst upon the startled world, 
And keep the glorious promise of thy birth ; 
Then were the wings that bear the bolt unfurl’d. 
A monarch’s voice cried, “ Place upon the Earth” 
A new Philippi gain’d a second Rome, 
And the Son’s sword avenged the greater Czsar’s doom. 


VIL 


EXAMPLE OF MEMORY AS LEADING TO THE IDEAL~~AMIDST LIFE HOWEVER 
HUMBLE, AND IN A MIND HOWEVER IGNORANT——THE VILLAGE WIDOW 


But turn the eye to Life’s sequester’d vale, 
And lowly roofs remote in hamlets green, 
Oft in my boyhood where the moss-grown pale 
Fenced quiet graves, a female form was seen ; 
Each eve she sought the melancholy ground, 
And lingering paused, and wistful look’d around 
If yet some footstep rustled thro’ the grass, 
Timorous she shrunk, and watch’d the shadow pass. 
Then, when the spot lay lone amidst the gloom, 
Crept to one grave too humble for a tomb, 
There silent bowed her face above the dead, 
For, if in prayer, the prayer was inly said ; 
Still as the moonbeam, paused her quiet shade, 
Still as the moonbeam, thro’ the yews to fade. 
Whose dust thus hallowed by so fond a care ? 
What the grave saith not—let the heart declare. 
On yonder green two orphan children play’d ; 
By yonder rill two plighted lovers stray’d. 
In yonder shrine two lives were blent in one, 
And joy-bells chimed beneath a summer sun. 
Poor was their lot—their bread in labour found ; 
No parent bless’d them, and no kindred own’'d ; 
They smiled to hear the wise their choice condemn ; 
They loved—they loved—w~’ we was wealth to them ! 
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Hark—one short week—again the holy bell ! 

Still shone the sun ; but dirge-like boom’d the knell 
The icy hand had severed breast from breast ; 

Left life to toil, and summon’d Death to rest. 

Full fifty years since then have pass’d away, 

Her cheek is furrow’d, and her hair is grey. 

Yet, when she speaks of Aim, (the times are rare,) 
Hear in her voice how youth still trembles there 
The very name of that young life that died, 

Still heaves the bosom, and recalls the bride. 

Lone o’er the widow’s hearth those years have fled, 
The daily toil still wins the daily bread ; 

No books deck sorrow with fantastic dyes : 

Her fond romance her woman heart supplies ; 
And, haply in the few still moments given, 

(Day’s taskwork done)—to memory, death, and heaven, 
To that unutter’d poem may helong 

Thoughts of such pathos as had beggar’d song. 


Vil. 
HENCE IN HOPE, MEMORY, AND PRAYER, ALL OF US ARE PORTS. 


Yes, while thou hopest, music fills the air, 

While thou rememberest, life reclothes the clod ; 
While thou canst feel the electric chain of prayer, 

Breathe but a thought, and be a sou! with God ! 
Let not these forms of matter bound thine ey&,’ 

He who the vanishing point of Human things 
Lifts from the landscape—lost amidst the sky, 

Has found the Ideal which the poet sings—~ 
Has pierced the pall around the senses thrown, 
And is himself a poet—tho’ unknown. 
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IX. 


APPLICATION OF THE POEM TO THE TALE TO WHICH IT IS PREFIXED.——-THE 
RBINE—ITS IDEAL CHARACTER IN ITS HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Eno’ !—my song is closing, and to thee, 
Land of the North, I dedicate its lay ; 
As I have done the simple tale to be 
The drama of this prelude !— 

Far away 
Rolls the swift Rhine beneath the starry ray ; 
Bat to my ear its haunted waters sigh ; 
Its moonlit mountains glimmer on my eye; 
On wave, on marge, as on a wizard’s glass, 
Imperial ghosts in dim procession pass ; 
Lords of the wild—the first great Father-men, 
Their fane the hill-top—and their home the glen ; 
Frowning they fade—a bridge of steel appears 
With frank-eyed Casar smiling thro’ the spears ; 
The march moves onwards, and the mirror brings 
The Gothic crowns of Carlovingian kings : 
Vanish’d alike! The Hermit rears his Cross, 
And barbs neigh shrill, and plumes in tumult toss, 
While (knighthood’s sole sweet conquest from the Moor) 
Sings to Arabian lutes the Troubadour. 

Not yet, not yet—still glide some lingering shades— 
Still breathe some murmurs as the starlight fadee— 
Still from her rock I hear the Siren call, 

And see the tender ghost in Roland’s mouldering hall ! 
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X. 


APPLICATION OF THE POEM CONTINUED—THE IDEAL LENDS ITS AID TO TRE 
MOST FAMILIAR AND THE MOST ACTUAL SORROW OF LIFE=-FICTION 
COMPARED TO SLEEP-—~-IT STRENGTHENS WHILE IT SOOTHES, 


Trite were the tale I tell of love and doom, 
(Whose life hath loved not, whose not mourn’d a tomb?) 
But fiction draws a poetry from giief, 
As art its healing from the wither’d leaf. 
Play thou, sweet Fancy, round the sombre truth, 

Crown the sad Genius ere it lower the torch ! 
When death the altar, and the victim youth, 

Flutes fill the air, and garlands deck the porch. 
As down the river drifts the Pilgrim sail, 
Clothe the rude hill-tops, lull the Northern gale ; 
With child-like lore the fatal course beguile, 
And brighten death with Love’s untiring smile, 
Along the banks let fairy forms be seen 
‘ By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen.” * 
Let sound and shape to which the sense is dull, 
‘Taunt the soul opening on the Beautiful. 
And when at length, the symbol voy.ge done, - 
Surviving Grief shrinks lonely from the sun, 
By tender types show Grief what memories bloom 
From lost delight—what fairies guard the tomb. 
Scorn not the dream, O world-wo1n,—pause awhile, 
New strength shall nerve thee as the dreams beguiis, 
Strung by the rest—less far shall seem the goal ! 
As sleep to life, so fiction to the soul. 


# Midsummer's Night Dream. 


THE 


PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WIIICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED Tc QUEEN NYMPHALIN. 


In one of those green woods which 
beiong so peculiarly to our island, (for 
the Continent has its forests, but, 
England its woods,) there lived, a 
short time ago, a charming little fairy 
called Nymphalin. 1 believe she is 
descended from a younger branch of 
the house of Mab, but perhaps that 
may only be a genealogical fable, for 
your fairies are very susceptible to 
the pride of ancestry, and it is impos- 
sible to deny that they fall somewhat 
reluctantly into the liberal opinions 
s0 much in vogue at the present 
day. 

However that may be, it is quite cer- 
tain that all the courtiers in Nymph- 
alin’s domain (for she was a quecn 
fairy) made a point of asserting her 
right to this illustrious descent ; and, 
accordingly, she quartered the Mab 
arms with her own—threc acorns vert, 
with a grasshopper rampant. It was 
as merry a little court as could possi- 
bly be conceived, and on a fine mid- 
Bummer night it would have been 
worth while attending the queen’s 
balls—that is to say, if you could 
have got a ticket; a favour not ob- 
tained without great interest. 

But, unhappily, until both men and 
fairies adopt Mr. Owen's proposition, 

No. 147. 


and live in parallelograms, they will 
always be the victims of ennui. And 
Nymphalin, who had becn disap- | 
pointed in love, and was still unmar- 
ried, had for the last five or six 
months been excecdingly tired even 
of giving balls. She yawned very 
frequently, and consequently yawning 
became a fashion. 

‘ But why don’t we have some new 
dances, my Pipalec 4” said Nymphalin 
to her favourite maid of honour; 
“these waltzes are very old-fashioned.” 

“Very old-fashioned,” said Pipalee. 

The queen gaped, and Pipalee did 
the same. 

It was a gala night; the court was 
held ina lone and beautiful hollow, 
with the wild brake closing round it 
on every side, so that no human step 
could easily gain the spot. Wherever 
the shadows fell upon the brake, a 
glow-worm made a point of exhibiting 
itself, and the bright August-moon 
sailed slowly above, pleased to look 
down upon’; charming a scene of 
merriment; for they wrong the moon 
who assert that she has an objectioy 
to mirth ;—with the mirth of fairiet 
she has all possible sympathy. Here 
and there in the thicket the scaro¢ 
ee August, honey- 
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suckles are somewhat out of season— 
hung their rich festoons, and at that 
moment they were crowded with the 
elderly fairies, who had given up 
dancing and taken to scandal. Besides 
the honeysuckle you might see the 
hawkweed and the white convolvulus, 
varying the soft verdure of the thicket; 
and mushrooms in abundance had 
sprung up in the circle, glittering in 
the silver moonlight, and acceptable 
beyond measure to the dancers : every 
one knows how agreeable a thing 
tents are in a féte champétrc ! J] was 
mistaken in saying that the brake 
closed the circle entirely round ; for 
there was one gap, scarcely apparent 
to mortals, through which a fairy at 
least might catch a view of a brook 
that was close at hand, rippling in 
the stars, and chequered at intervals 
’ by the rich weeds floating on the 
surface, interspersed with the delicate 
arrowhead and the silver water-lily. 
Then the trees themselves, in their 
prodigal variety of hues; the blue, 
the purple, the yellowing tint—the 
tender and silvery verdure, and the 
deep mass of shade frowning into 
black ; the willow, the elm, the ash, 
the fir, the lime, “and, best of all, 
Old England’s haunted oak :” these 
hues were broken again into a thou- 
sand minor and subtler shades, as the 
twinkling stars pierced the foliage, or 
the moon slept with a richer light 
upon some favoured glade. 

It was a gala night; the elderly 
jhiries, ad I said before, were chatting 
among the honeysuckles; the young 
were flirting, and dancing, and mak- 
ing love; the middle-aged talked 
politics under the mushrooms; and 
the queen herself, and half-a-dozen of 
her favourites, were yawning their 
pleasure from a little mound, covered 
with the thickest moss. 

“Jt has been very dull, madam, 
ever since Prince Fayzenheim left 
wa,” said the fairy Nip. 

The queen sighed. 
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“How handsome the prince is!” 
said Pipalee. 

The queen blushed. ° 

“He wore the prettiest dress in the 
world; and what a mustache!” cried 
Pipalee, fanning herself with her left 
wing. 

“He was a coxcomb,” said the lord 
treasurer, sourly. The lord treasurer 
was the honestest and most disagree- 
able fairy at court; he was an admi- 
rable husband, brother, son, cousin, 
uncle, and godfather; it was these 
virtues that had made him a lord 
treasurer. Unfortunately they had 
not made him a sensible fairy. He was 
like Charles the Sccond in one respect, 
for he never did a wise thing; but he 
was not like him in another—for he 
very often said a foolish one. 

The queen frowned. 

“ A young prince is not the worse 
for that,” retorted Pipalee. “Heigho! 
does your majesty think his highness 
likely to return ?” 

“Don’t tease me,” said Nymph- 
alin, pettishly. 

The lord treasurer, by way of giving 
the conversation an agreeable turn, 
reminded her majesty that there was 
& prodigious accumulation of business 
to sec to, especially that difficult affair 
about the emmet-wasp loan. Her 
majesty rose, and leaning on Pipalee’s 
arm, walked down to the supper-tent. 

“ Pray,” said the fairy Trip to the 
fairy Nip, “ what is all this talk about 
Prince Fayzenheim? Excuse myigno-, 
rance ; I am only just out, you know.” 

“Why,” answered Nip, a young 
courtier, not a marrying fairy, bat 
very seductive, “the story rans thus : 
Last Summer a foreigner visited us, 
calling himself Prince Fayzenheim : 
one of your German fairies, I fancy ; 
no great things, but an excellent 
waltzer. He wore long spurs, made 
out of the stings of the horse-flies in 
the Black Forest; his cap sat on one 
side, and his mustachios curled like 
the lip of the dragon-flower. He was 
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on his travels, and amused himeelf by 
making love to the queen. Youcan't 
fancy, dear ‘Trip, how fond she was of 
hearing him tell stories about the 
strange creatures of Germany—about 
wild huntamen, water-sprites, and a 
pack of such stuff,” added Nip, con- 
temptuously, for Nip was a free- 
thinker. 

“In short?” said Trip. 

“In short, she loved,” cried Nip, 

a theatrical air. 

“And the prince?” 

“Packed up his clothes, and sent 
on his travelling-carriage, in order 
that he might go at his ease on the 
top of a stage-pigeon; in short—as 
you say-—in short, he deserted the 
queen, and ever since she has set the 
fashion of yawning.” 

“ It was very naughty in him,” said 
the gentle Trip. 

“ Ah, my dear creature,’ cried Nip, 
“if it bad been you to whom he had 
paid his addresses !” 

Trip simpered, and the old fairies 
from their seats in the honeysuckles 
observed she was “ sadly conducted ;” 
but the Trips had never been too 
respectable. 

Meanwhile the queen, leaning on 
Pipalee, said, after a short pause, 
“Do you know I have formed a plan !” 

“ How delightful!” cried Pipalee. 
* Another gala !” 

“Pooh, surely even you must be 
tired with such levities : the spirit of 
the age is no longer frivolous ; and I 
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dare say as the march of gravity pro- 
ceeds, we shall get rid of galas alto- 
gether.” The queen said this with 
an air of inconceivable wisdom, for 
the “Society for the Diffusion of 
General Stupefaction” had been re- 
cently established among the fairies, 
and its tracts had driven all the light 
reading out of the market. “The 
Penny Proser” had _ contributed 
greatly to the increase of knowledge 
and yawning, so visibly progressive 
among the courtiers. 

“No,” continued Nymphalin ; “1 
have thought of something better 
than galas.—Let us travel !” 

Pipalec clasped her hands in ecstasy. 

“ Where shall we travel ?” 

“ Let us go up the Rhine,” said the 
queen, turning away her head. “ We 
shall be amazingly weleomed; there 
are fairies without number, all the 
way by its banks; and various dis- 
tant connexions of ours, whose nature 
and properties will afford interest 
and instruction to a philosophical 
mind.” 

“ Number Nip, for instance,” cried 
the gay Pipalee. 

“The Red Man!” said the graver 
Nymphalin, 

“QO, my queen, what an excellent 
scheme!" and Pipalee was so lively 
during the rest of the night, that the 
old fairies in the honeysuckle insind- 
ated that the lady of honour had 
drunk a buttercup too much of the 
Maydew. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE LOVERS. 


I wiex onzy ter such readers as give! clothed the shore, with a scarcely 


themselves heart and soul up to me— 
iif they begin to cavil I have done with 
them ; their fancy should put itself 
chtirely under my management ; and, 

after all, ought they not to be too 
glad to get out of this hackneyed and 
melancholy world, to be run away 
with by an author who promises them 
something new } 

Fyom the heights of Bruges, a Mortal 
and his betrothed gazed upon the 
scene below. They saw the sun set 
slowlyamongst purple masses of cloud, 
and the lover turned to his mistress 
and sighed deeply ; for her cheek was 
delicate in its blended roses, beyond 
the beauty that bclongs to the hues 
of health ; and when he saw the sun 
sinking from the world, the thought 
came upon him, that she was his sun, 
and the glory that she shed over his 
life might soon pass away into thie 
bosom of the “ everduring Dark.” 
But against the clouds rose one of the 
many spires that characterise the 
town of Bruges; and on that spite, 
tapering into heaven, rested the eyes 
of Gertrude Vane. The different ob- 
jects that caught the gaze of cach 
was cmblematic both of the different 


noticeable wave. There were two of 
the numerous mills which are so 
picturesque a feature of that country, 
standing at a distance from each other 
on the rising banks, their sails per- 
fectly still in the cool silcnce of the 
evening, aud adding to the rustic 
tranquillity which breathed around. 


: For to me there is something in the 


stilled sails of one of those inventions 
of man’s industry peculiarly eloquent 
of repose: the rest seems typical of 
the repose of our own passions—short| 
and uncertain, contrary to their natu-: 
ral ordination ; and doubly impressive 
from the focling which admonishes 
us how precarious is the stillness— 
how utterly dependent on every wind 
rising at any moment and from any 
quarter of the heavens! They saw 
before them no living forms, save of 
one or two peasants yet lingering by 
the water-side. 

Trevylyan drew closer to his Ger- 
trude ; for his love was inexpressively 
tender, and his vigilant anxiety for 
her made his stern frame feel the first 
ccolness of the evening, even before 


| she felt it herself. 


“ Dearest, let me draw your mantle 


channel cf their thoughts, and the! closcr round you.” 


different elements of their nature: 
he thought of the sorrow, she of the 


Gertrude smiled her thanks. 
“T feel better than I have done for 


consolation: his heart prophesied of wecks,” said she; “and when once we 
the passing away from earth—hers of get into the Rhine, you will see me 
the ascension into heaven. Thelower grow co strong as to shock all your 
part of the landscape was wrapt in interest for me.” 

shade; but, just where the bank “Ah, would to Heaven my inter- 
curved round in mimic bay, the| est for you may be put to such an 
waters caught the sun's parting smilo, ordeal!” said rh ea 3 pad, they 
and rippled against the herbage that|turned slowly to the inn, where 
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Gertrude’s father already awaited 
them. 

Trevylyan was of a wild, a resolute, 
and an active riature. Thrown on the 
world at the age of sixteen, he had 
passed his youth in alternate pleasure, 
travel, and solitary study. At the 
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visions that belong to the children of 
the Rhine. Her imagination, more 
romantic than classic, yearned for the 
vine-clad hills and haunted forests, 
which are so fertile in their spells to 
those who have once drunk, even 
sparingly, of the Literaturo of the 


age in which manhood is least sus-| North. Her desire strongly expressed 
ceptible to caprice, and most perhaps; her declared conviction, that if any 
to passion, he fell in love with the change of scene could yet arrest the 
lovelicst person none ever duwned progress of her aged it would be 
upon a poet’s vision. I say this with- the shores of the river she had so 
out exaggeration, for Gertrude Vane's | longed to visit, prevailed with her 
Ader pane = lerdal a ae sei | ebay ne ad ae and they 
able beauty, of a dream. appened ' consented to that pilgrimage along 
most singularly to Trevylyan, (but lthe Rhine on which Gertrude, her 
he was a singular man,) that being | father, and her lover were now bound. 
mesa wets een bee ‘ a ier ny ca aon nye of fe 
very difficult to excite, he shou anks which the lovers saw from the 
have fallen in love at first sight with , heights of Bruges, that our fairy 
a person whose disease, already de-| travellers met. They were reclining 
clared, would have deterred any other | on the water-side, playing at dominos 
heart from risking its treasures on a; with eye bright and the black specks 
bark so utterly unfitted for the voyage | of the trefuil ;—viz., Pipalee, Nip, 
of life. Consumption, but consump- | Trip, and the lord treasurer, (for that 
tion in its most beautiful shape, had , was all the party selected by the 
set its seal upon Gertrude Vane, when | queen for her travelling cortége,) and 
Trevylyan first saw her, and at once | waiting for her majesty, who, being 
loved.—He knew the danger of the | a curious little elf, had gone round 
disease ; he did not, except at inter- the town to reconnoitre. 


vals, deceive himself; he wrestled 
against the new passion: but, stern 
as his nature was, he could not con- 
quer it. He loved, he confessed his 
love, and Gertrude returned it. 


‘Bless me!” said the lord treasurer; 
“what a mad freak is this! Crossing 
that immense pond of water! And 
was there ever such bad grass as this? 
—one may sec that the fairies thrive 


In a love like this, there is some-, ill here.” 


thing ineffably beautiful—it is essen- 


“You are always discontented, my 


tially the poetry of passion. Desire lord,” said Pipalee; “but then you 
grows hallowed by fear, and, scarce; are somewhat too old to travel—at 
permitted to indulge its vent in the | least, unless you go in your nutshell 


common channel of the senses, breaks 
forth into those vague yearnings— 
those lofty aspirations, which pine for 
the Bright, the Far, the Unattained. 
It is “the desire of the moth for the 
star”—it is the love of the soul ! 
Gertrude was advised by the Faculty 
to trya southern climste; but Gertrude 
was the daughter of a German mother, 


and four.” 

The lord treasurer did not like this 
remark, so he muttered a peevish 
pshaw, and took a pinch of honey- 
suckle dust to console himself for 
being forced to put up with so much 
frivolity. 

At this moment, ere the moon was 
yet at her middest.height, Nymphalin 


and her young faticy had been nursed joined her subjects. 


in all the wild legends and the alluring 


“I have just returned,” said she, 
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with a melancholy expression on her 
countenance, “from a seene that has 
almost renewed in me that sympathy 
with human beings which of late years 
oar race has well-nigh relinquished. 
*T hurried through the town with- 
eut noticing much food for adventure. 
I paused for a moment on a fat citi- 
sen’s pillow, and bade him dream of 
love. He woke in a fright, and ran 
down to see that his cheeses were 
safe. I swept with a light wing over 
a politician's eyes, and straightway he 
dreamed of theatres and music. I 
caught an undertaker in his first nap, 
and I have left him whirled into a 
waltz, For what would be sleep if it 
did not contrast life? Then I came 
to a solitary chamber, in which a girl, 
in her tenderest youth, knelt by the 
bedside in prayer, and I saw that the 
death-spirit had passed over her, and 
the blight was on the leaves of the 
rose. The room was atill and hushed 
—the angel of Purity kept watch 
there. Her heart was full of love, 
and yet of holy thoughts, and I bade 
her dream of the long life denied to 
her—of a happy home—of the kisses 
of her young lover—of eternal faith, 
and unwaning tenderness. Let her 
at least enjoy in dreams what Fate 
has refused to Truth !—And, passing 
from the room, I found her lover 
stretched in his cloak beside the 
door; for he reads with a feverish 
and desperate prophecy the doom 
that waits her; and so loves he the 
very air she breathes, the very ground 
ahe treads, that when she has left his 
sight he creeps, silently and unknown 
to her, to the nearest spot hallowed 
by her presence, anxious that while 
yet sho is on earth not an hour, not a 
moment, should be wasted upon other 
Shoughts than those that belong to 
her; and feeling a security, a fearful 
joy, im lessening the distance that sow 
nly momentarily divides them. And 
that love seéined to me not as the 
dove of the common world, and I 
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stayed my wings and looked upon it 
as a thing that centuries might pass, 
and bring no parallel to, in its beauty 
and its melancholy trath. But I kept 
away the sleep from the lover's eyes, 
for well I knew that sleep was a 
tyrant, that shortened the brief time 
of waking tenderness for the living, 
yet spared him ; and one sad, anxious 
thought of her was sweeter, in spite 
of its sorrow, than the brightest: of 
fairy dreams. So I left him awake, 
and watching there through the long 
night, and felt that the children of 
earth have still something that unites 
them to the spirits of a finer race, so 
long as they retain amongst them the 
presence of real love!” 

And oh! Is there not a truth also 
in our fictions of the Unseen World. 
Are there not yet bright lingerers by 
the forest and the stream? Do the 
moon and the soft stars look out on 
no delicate and winged forms bathing 
in their light? Are the fairies, and 
the invisible hosts, but the children 
of our dreams ; and not their inspira- 
tion? Is that all a delusion which 
speaks from the golden page? And 
is the world only given to harsh and 
anxious travellers, that walk to and 
fro in pursuit of no gentle shadows ? 
Are the chimeras of the passions the 
sole spirits of the universe? No! 
while my remembrance treasures in 
its deepest cell the image of one no 
more—one who was “ not of the earth, 
earthy”—one in whom love was the 
essence of thoughts divine—one whose 
shape and mould, whose heart and 
genius, would, had Poesy never before 
have dreamed it, have called forth 
the first notion of spirits resembling 
mortals, but not of them ;—no, Ger- 
trude! while I remember you, the 
faith, the trust in brighter shapes and 
fairer natures than the world knows of, 
comes clinging to uly heart; and still 
will I think that Fairies might have 
watched over youreleep, and fipirite 
have ministered to your dreanik’ 
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CHAPTER III, 


FEELINGS. 


Gunrrups and her companions pro- 
eeeded by slow, and, to her, delightful 
stages, to Rotterdam. Trevylyan sat 
by her side, and her hand was ever in 
his; and when her delicate frame 
became sensible of fatigue, her head 
drooped on his shoulder as its natural 
resting-place. Her father was a man 
who had lived long enough to have 
encountered many reverses of fortune, 
and they had left him, as I am apt to 
believe long adversity usually doves 
leave its prey, somewhat chilled and 
somewhat hardened to affection ; pus- 
sive and quict of hope, resigned to 
the worst as to the common order of 
events, and expecting little from the 
best, as an unlooked-for incident in 
the regularity of human afflictions. 
He was insensible of his daughter's 
danger, for he was not one whom the 
fear of love endows with prophetic 
vision ; and he lived tranquilly in the 
present, without asking what new 
misfortune awaited him in the future. 
Yet he loved his child, bis only child, 
with whatever of affection was left 
him by the many shocks his heart 
had received ; and in her approaching 
connexion with one rich and noble as 
Frevylyan, he felt even something 
bordeying upon pleasure. Lapped 
in the apathetic indifference of his 
nature, he leaned back in the carriage, 
enjoying the bright weather that 
attended their journey, and sensible 
~—for he was one of fine and cultivated 
taste—of whatever beauties of nature 
or remains of art variod their course. 
A companion of this sort was the 


pre sgh that two persons never 
athird could desire; he left 


them undisturbed to the intoxication 
of their mutual presence ; he marked 
not the interchange of glances; he 
listened not to the whisper, the low 
delicious whisper, with which the 
heart speaks its sympathy to heart. 
He broke not that charmed silence 
which falls over us when the thoughts 
are full, and words leave nothing to 
explain; that repose of feeling; that 
certainty that we are understood 
without the effort of words, which 
makes the real luxury of intercourse 
and the true enchantment of travel. 
What a memory hours like these be- 
queath, ufter we have settled down 
into the calm occupations of common 
life !—how beautiful, through the vista 
of years, seems that brief moonlight 
track upon the waters of our youth! 
And Trevylyan’s nature, which, a4 
I have said before, was naturally hard 
and stern, which was hot, irritable, 
ambitious, and prematurely tinctured 
with the policy and lessons of the 
world, seemed utterly changed by the 
peculiarities of his love; every hour, 
every moment was full of incident to 
him; every look of Gertrude’s was 
entered in the tablets of his heart, so 
that his love knew no languor, it 
required no change : he was abserbed 
in it—tt was himself! And he waa 
soft and watchful as the step of a 
mother by the couch of her sick 
child ; the lion within him was tamed 
by indomitable love; the sadness, the 
presentiment that was mixed with all 
his passion for Gertrude, ess Ta 
too with that postry of feeling w, 
is the result of thoughts weighing 
upon us, and not to ba expressed. by 
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ordinary language. In this part of| 
their journey, as I find by the date, 
were the following lines written ; they | 
are to be judged as the lines of one 
in whom emotion and truth were the 
only inspiration :— 


I. 


s* Ag leaves left darkling in the flush of day, 
When glints the glad sun chequering o’or | 
the tree, 
I see the green earth brightening in the ray, 
Which only casts a shadow upon me! 


mm 


What are the beams, the flowers, the glory, 
all 
Life’s glow and gloss—the music and the | 
bloom, 
When every sun but speeds the Eternal Pall, 
And Time is Death that dallies with the 


Tomb ? 


IW. 


And yet—oh yet, so young, 60 pure !—the 
while 
Fresh laugh the rose-hues round youth’s 
morning sky, 
That voice,—those eyes,—the deep Jove of 
that smile, 
Are they not soul—al? soul—and can they 
die? 
IV. 


Are there the words‘ No More’ for thoughts 
like ours ? 
Must the bari sink upon so soft a wave ? 
Hath the short summer of thy life no flowcrs, 
But those which bloom above thine early 
grave ? 
v. 


O God! and what is life, that I should live ? 
(Hath not the world enow of common 
olay ?) 
And she—the Rose—whose life a soul could 
give 
To the void desert, sigh its sweets away ? 


VI. 
And I that love thee thus, to whom the air, 
Bleat by thy breath,makes heaven where’er 
it be, 
Watoh thy check wane, and smile away 
Aira 
Lest # should dim onehour yetleft to Thee. 


Vit. 


Still let me conquer se)f,—oh, still conceal 
By the smooth brow the snake that coils 
below ; 
Break, break my heart, it comforts yet to feel 
That ske dreams on, unwaken'd by my wo! 
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Viti. 
Hush’d, where the Star’s soft angel loves to 
keep 

Watch o’er their tide, the mourning waters 

roll ; 
So glides my spirit—darkness in the deep, 

But o'er the wave the presence of thy 

soul!” 

Gertrude had not as yet the pre- 
sentiments that filled the soul of 
| Trevylyan. She thought too little of 
‘herself to know her danger, and those 
hours to her were hours ¢ of unmingled 
sweetness. Somctimes, indeed, the 
exhaustion of her disease tinged her 
‘ spirits with a vague sadness, an abs- 
traction came over her, and a languor 
she vainly struggled against. These 
fits of dejection and gloom touched 
Trevylyan to the quick ; his eye never 
ceased to watch them, nor his heart 
to soothe. Often when he marked 
them, he sought to attract her atten- 
tion from what he fancied} though 
erringly, 2 sympathy with his own 
forebodings, and to lead her young 
and romantic imagination through 
the temporary beguilements of fiction ; 
for Gertrude was yet in the first bloom 
of youth, and all the dews of beautiful 
childhood sparkled freshly from the 
virgin blossoms of her mind. And 
Trevylyan, who had passed some of 
his early years among the students of 
Leipsic, and was deeply versed in 
the various world of legendary lore, 
ransacked his memory for such tales 
as seemed to him most likely to win 
her interest; and often with false 
smiles entered into the playful tale, 
or oftener, with more faithful interest, 
into the graver legend of trials that 
warned of yet beguiled them from 
their own, Of such tales I have 
selected but a few; I know not that 
they are the least unworthy of repeti- 
tion; they are those which many 
recollections induce me to repeat the 
most willingly. Gertrude loved these 
stories, for she had not yet lost, by 
the coldness of the world, one leaf 
from that soft and wild remance 
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which belonged to her beautiful mind. 
And, more than all, she loved the 
sounds of a voice which every day 
became more and more musical to her 
ear. “Shall I tell you,” said Trevylyan, 
one morning, a8 he observed her 
gloomier mood stcaling over the face 
of Gertrude, “shall I tell you, ere yet 
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we pass into the dull land of Holland, 
a story of Malines, whose spires we 
shall shortly see?” Gertrude’s face 
brightened at once, and, as she leaned. 
back in the carriage as it whirled 
rapidly along, and fixed her deep 
blue*cyes on Trevylyan, he began the 
following tale. 


CHAPTER TV. 


THE MAID OF MALINKES, 


It was noonday in the town of| moments’ time, to the hotel Mortier 
Malines, or Mechliu, as the English d'Or.” 


usually term it; the Sabbath bell had | 

sumnoned the inhabitants to divine 

wagthip; and the crowd that had 

loftzred round the Church of St. 

Re.abauld had gradually emptied it 

a@£ within the spacious aisles of the 
ered cdifice. 

‘A young man was standing in the 
street, with his eyes bent on the 

round, and apparently listening for 
ome sound; for, without raising his 
ooks from the rude pavement, he 
urned to every corner of it with an 
tent and anxious expression of coun- 
tenance; he held in one hand a staff, 
in the other a long slender cord, the 
end of which trailed on the ground ; 
every now and then he called, with a 
plaintive voice, “Fido, Fido, come 
back! Why hast thou deserted me ?” 
Fido returned not; the dog, wearied 
of confinement, had slipped from the 
string, and was at play with his kind 
in a distant quarter of the town, 
leaving the blind man to seek his 
way as he might to his solitary inn. 

By and by a light step passed 
through the street, and the young 
stranger's face brightened. 

“Pardon me,” said he, turning to 
the spot where his quick ear had 
caught the sound, “and direct me, if 
you: are not much pressed for a few 


It was a young woman, whose dress 
betokened that she belonged to the 
middling class of life, whom he thus 
addressed: — “It is some distance 
henee, sir,” said she; “ but if you con- 
tinue your way straight on for about 
u hundred yards, and then take the 
second turn to your right hand——” 

‘ Alas!” interrupted the stranger, 
with a melancholy smile, “ your direc- 
tion will avail me little; my dog has 
deserted me, and I am blind!” ’ 

There was something in these words, 
and in the stranger’s voice, which 
went irresistibly to the heart of the 
young woman.—* Pray forgive me,” 
she said, almost with tears in her 
eyes, “I did not perceive your—” 
misfortune, she was about to say, but 
she checked herself with an instinctive 
delicacy.—‘‘ Lean upon me, I will con- 
duct you to the door; nay, sir,” ob- 
serving, that he hesitated, “I have 
time enough to spare, I assure you.” 

The stranger placed his hand on 
the young woman’s arm, and though 
Lucille was naturally so bashful that 
even her mother would laughingly 
reproach her for the excess of a maiden 
virtue, she felt not the least pang of 
shame, as she found herself thus sud- 
denly walking through the streets of 
Malines, alone with a young stranger, 
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whose dress and air betokened him of, stranger ; “ and I have neither brother 


rank superior to her own. 

‘‘Your voice is very gentle,” said 
he, after a pause; “and that,” he 
added, with a slight sigh, “is the 
only criterion by which I know the 
young and the beautiful!” Lacille 
now blushed, and with aslight mixture 
of pain in the blush, for she knew well 
that to beauty she had no pretension. 
“Are you a native of this town?” 
continued he. 

“Yes, sir; my father holds a small 
office in the customs, and my mother 
and I eke out his salary by making 
lace. We are called poor, but we do 
not feel it, sir.” 

‘““You are fortunate! there is no 
wealth like the heart's wealth—con- 
tent,” answered the blind mun, mourn- 
fully. 

“ And monsieur,” said Lucille, feel- 
ing angry with herself that she had 
awakencd a natural envy in the 
stranger's mind, and anxious to 
change the subject—“ and monsicur, 
has he been long at Malines?” 

“But yesterday. I am _ passing 
through the Low Countries on a tour; 
perhaps you smile at the tour of a 
blind man—but it is wearisome even 
to the blind to rest always in the 
same place. I thought during church- 
time, when the stree(s were empty, 
that I might, by the help of my dog, 
enjoy safely at least the air, if not the 
sight of the town: but there are some 
persons, methinks, who cannot have 
even a dog for a friend!” 

The blind man spoke bitterly—the | 
desertion of his dog had touched him 
to the core. Lucille wiped her eyes. 
“And does monsieur travel then 
alone?” said she; and looking at his 
face more attentively than she had yet 
ventured to do, she saw that he was 
scarcely above two-and-twenty. “ His | 
father, his mother,” she added, with an 
emphasis on the laat word, “are they 
not with him }” 

“T am an orphan!” answered the 


nor sister.” 

The desolate condition ofthe blind 
man quite melted Lucille; never had 
she been so strongly affected. She 
felt a strange flutter at the heart— 
a secret and earnest sympathy, that 
attracted her at once towards him. 
She wished that Heaven had suffered 
her to be his sister. 

| The contrast between the youth 
and the form of the stranger, and the 
affliction which took hope from the 
one, and activity from the other, in- 
ereased the compassion he excited. 
His features were remarkably regular, 
'and had a certain nobleness in their 
outline; and his frame was gracefully 
and firmly knit, though he moved 
cautiously and with no cheerful step. 

They had now passed into a narrow 
strect leading towards the hotel, when 
they heard behind them the clatter 
of hoofs; and Lucille, looking hastily 
back, saw that a troop of the Belgian 
horse was passing through the town. 


| She drew her charge close by the 


wall, and trembling with fear for him, 
she stationed herself by his side. The 
troop passed at a full trot through the 
street; and at the sound of their 
clanging arms, and the ringing hoofs 
of their heavy chargers, Lucille might 
have seen, had she looked at the blind 
man’s face, that its sad features kin- 
dled with enthusiasm, and his head 
was raised proudly from its wonted 
and melancholy bend. “Thank Hea- 
| ven!” she said, as the troop had 
nearly passed them, “the danger is 
over!” Notso. One of the last two 
| soldiers who rode abreast, was unfor- 
, tunately mounted on a young and 
unmanageable horse. The rider’s 
ouths and digging spur only increased 
, the fire and impatience of the charger ; 
it plunged from side to side of the 
| narrow street. 
“Look to yourselves!” cried the 
horseman, a8 he was borne on to the 
place where Lucille and the stranger 
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etood against the wall. “Are ye mad? 
—why do you not run 3” 

“For Heaven's sake—for mercy’s 
sake, he ‘ts blind!” cried Lucille, 
clinging4o the stranger’s side. 

“Save yourself, my kind guide!” 
said the stranger. But Lucille dreamed 
not of such desertion. The trooper 
wrested the horse’s head from the 
spot where they stood; with a snort, 
as it felt the spur, the enraged animal 
lashed out with its hind-legs; and 
Lucille, unable to save oth, threw 
herself before the blind man, and 
received the shock directed against 
him ; her slight and delicate arm fell 
broken by her side— the horseman 
was borne onward. “Thank God, you 
are saved!” was poor Lucille’s cxcla- 
mation; and she fell, overcome with 
pain and terror, into the arms which 
the stranger mechanically opencd to 
receive her. 

“‘ My guide! my friend!” cried he, 
‘you are hurt, you ——” 

“ No, sir,” interrupted Lucille, faint- 
ly, “I am better—I am well. This 
arm, if you please—we are not far 
from your hotel now.” 

But the stranger’s car, tutored to 
every inflection of voice, told him at 
once of the pain she suffered ; he drew 


from her by degrees the confession of | 
the injury she had sustained ; but the | 
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rich, and this is the least I can do to 
atone to your generous daughter, 
for not forsaking even & stranger in 
peril.” 

He held out his purse as he spoke, 
but the father refused the offer; and 
it saved the blind man some shame, 
that he could not see the blush of 
honest resentment, with which go 
poor a specics of remuneration waa 
put aside. 

The young man stayed till the sur- 
geon arrived, till the arm was set; 
nor did he depart until he had ob- 
tained a promise from the mother, 
that he should learn the next morning 
how the suffercr had passed the night. 

The next morning, indeed, he had 
intended to quit a town that offers but 
little temptation to the traveller; but 
he tarried day after day, until Lucille 
hersclf accompanicd her mother, to 
assure him of her recovery. 

You know, or at least I do, dearest 
Gertrude, that there zs such a thing as 
ove at the first meeting—a secret, an 
unaccountable affinity between per- 
sons, (strangers before,) which draws 
thein irresistibly together. As if there 
were truth in Plato’s beautiful phan- 
tasy, that our souls were a portion of 
the stars, and that spirits, thus at- 
tracted to each other, have drawn 
their original light from the same 


generous girl did not tell him it had orb; and yearn for a renewal of their 
been inenrred solcly in his protection. | former union. Yct without recurring 


He now insisted on reversing their 
duties, and accompanying her to her 
home; and Lucille, almost fainting 


to such fanciful solutions of a daily 
mystery, it was but natural that one 
in the forlorn and desolate condition 


with pain, and hardly able to move,iof Eugene St. Amand, should have 
was forced to consent. But a few! felt a certain tenderness for a person 


steps down the next turning stood the | 
humble mansion of her father—they | 


reached it—and Lucille scarcely 
crossed the threshold, before she sank 
down, and for some minutes was in- 
sensible to pain. It was left to the 
stranger toexplain, and to beseech them 
immediately to send for a surgeon, 
“ the most skilful—the most practised 
in the town” said he. “See, I am 


who had so generously suffered for his 
sake. 

The darkness to which he was con- 
demned did not shut from his mind’s 
eye the haunting images of ideal 
heauty; rather, on the contrary, in 
his perpetual and unoccupied soli- 
tude, he fed the reveries of an imagina- 
tion naturally warm, and a heart 
cager for sympathy and commune, 
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He had said rightly that his only | mouth and smile had so gentle and 
test of beauty was in the melody of tender an expression, that there were 


voice; and never had a softer or a 
more thrilling tone than that of the 
young maiden touched upon his ear. 
Her exclamation, so beautifully deny- 
ing self, so devoted in its charity, 
“ Thank God, you are saved !” uttered 
too in the moment of her own suffer. 
ing, rang constantly upon his soul, 


moments when it would not have been 
the blind only who would™have mis- 
taken her to be beautiful. Her early 
childhood had indeed given the pro- 
mise of attractions, which the small- 
pox, that then fearful malady, had 
inexorably marred. Jt had not only 
seared the smooth skin and the bril- 


and he yielded, without precisely | liant hues, but utterly changed even 
defining their nature, to vague and the character of the features. “It so 
delicious sentiments, that his youth happencd that Lucille’s family were 
had never awakened to till then. celebrated for beauty, and vain of that 
And Lucille,—the very accident that} celebrity; and so bitterly had her 
had happened to her on his behalf,! parents deplored the effects of the 
only decpened the interest she had crucl malady, that poor Lucille had 
already conceived for one who, in the been early taught to consider them 
first flush of youth, was thus cut off far more grievous than they really 
from the glad objects of life, and left! were, and to exaggerate the advan- 
to a night of years desolate and alone. | tages of that beauty, the loss of which 
There is, to your beautiful and kindly | was considered by her parents so heavy 
sex, 4 natural inclination to profect.'a misfortune. Lucille too had a cousin 
i This makes them the angels of sick- named Julie, who was the wonder of 
,ness, the comfortcrs of age, the fos- all Malines for her persenal perfce- 
on of childhood ; and this fecling, | tions ; and as the cousins were much 
“4in Lucille peculiarly developed, had ' together, the contrast was too striking 
already inexpressibly linked her com- | not to occasion frequent mortification 
passionate nature to the Jot of the} to Lucille. But every misfortune ha: 
unfortunate traveller. With ardent | something of a counterpoise; and tho 
affections, and with thoughts beyond consciousness of personal inferiority 
her station and her years, she was not had meckened, without souring, her 
without that modest vanity which temper, had given gentleness to a 
made her painfully susceptible to her spirit that otherwise might have been 
own deficiencies in beauty. Instine-, too high, and humility to a mind 
tively conscious of how decply she, that was naturally strong, impassioned, 
herself could love, she believed it im-' and energetic. 
possible that she could ever be so And yet Lucille had long conquered 
loved in return. This stranzrer, so the onc disadvantage she most dreaded 
superior in her eyes to all she had yet | in the want of beauty. Lucille was 
seen, was the first who had ever ad-' never known but +o be loved. Where- 
dressed her in that voice which by , ever came her presence, her bright 
tones, not words, speaks that admira-| and soft mind diffused a certain inex- 
tion most dear to a woman’s heart, | pressible charm; and where she was 
To him she was beautiful, and her not, a something was gbsent from the 
lovely mind spoke out undimmed by scene which not even Julie's beauty 
the imperfections of her facc. Not, could replace. 
indeed, that Lucille was wholly with- “I propose,” said St. Amand to 
out personal attraction; her light Madame le Tisseur, Lucille’s mother, 
atop and graceful form were elastic as he sat in her little salon,—for he 
with the freshness of youth, and her had already contracted that acquaint- 
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ance with the fumily which permitted 
him to be Jed to their house, to return 
the visits Madame le Tisseur had 
made hin and his dog once more 
returned a penitent to his master, 
always conducted his steps to the 
humble abode, and stopped instinct- 
ively at the door,—‘TI propose,” said 
St. Amand, after a pause, and with 
some embarrassment, “ to stay a little 
while longer at Malines ; the air agrees 
with me, and I like the quict of the 
place! but you are awarc, madame, 
that at a hotel among strangers, | 
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she not happy when the music ceased, 
and St. Amand called “ Lucille?” 
Did not her own name uttered by 
that voice seem to her even sweeter 
than the music? Was she not happy 
when they walked out in the still 
evenings of summer, and her arm 
thrilled beneath the light touch of 
one to whom she was so necessary ? 
Was she not proud in her happiness, 
and was there not something like 
worship in the gratitude she felt to 
him, for raising her humble spirit to 
the Iuxury of feeling herself beloved ? 


fecl my situation somewhat cheerless. | St. Ainand’s parents were French. 
I have been thinking ”—St. Amand | They had resided in the neighbour- 
paused again—“ 1 have been thinking | hood of Amiens, where they had in- 
that if I could persuade rome agrce-| herited a competent property, to 
able family to reccive ne asa lodger.| which he had succeeded about two 
1 would fix myself here for some , years previous to the date of my story. 
wecks. J am eanily pleased.” ! He had been blind from the age of 

* Doubtless there are many in Ma-' three years. “I know not,” said he, 
lines who would be too happy to reecive as he related these particulars to 
such a lodyver.” i Lucille one evening when they were 

“Will you receive me?” asked St. alone; “T know not what the carth 
Amand, abruptly. “lt was of your may he like, or the heaven, or the 
family, I thought.” | rivers whose voice at least I can hear, 

“ Of us? Monsieur i is too flattering. for I have no recollection beyond that 
But we have searecly & rooin good of a confused, but delicious Llending 
enough for you.’ of a thousand glorious colours—ua 

“What difference between onc, bright and quick sense ofj Joy—a VISI- 
room and another can there be to me! six Music. But it is only since my 
That is the best apartment to my childhood closed that I have mourned, 
choice in which the human voice as ] now unccasingly mourn, for the 
sounds most kindly.” light of day. My boyhood passed in 

The arrangement was made, and a “quiet cheerfulness; the least trifle 
At, Amand came now to reside beneath then could please and occupy the 
the same roof as Lucille. And was vacancies of my mind; but it was as 
she not happy that ke wanted so con- I took delight in being read to,—as J 
stant an attendance? was she not listened to the vivid descriptions of 
happy thut she was ever of use?! Poetry, as I glowed at the recital of 
St. Amand was passionately fond of great deeds, as 1 was made acquainted 
music; he played himeclf with a skill by books with the energy, the action, 
that was only surpassed by the exqui-| the heat, the fervour, the pomp, the 
site melody of his voice; and was not enthusiasm of life, that I gradually 
Lucille happy when she sat mute and , , opened to the sense of all I was for 
listening to such sounds asin Malines|cver denied. I felt that I existed, 
were never heard before? Was she' not lived; and that, in the midst of 
not happy in. gazing on a face to' the Universal Liberty, I was sen- 
whose melancholy aspect her voice | _tenced to prison, from whose blank 
instantly summoned the smile? Was‘ walls there was no escape. Still, how- 
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ever, while my parents lived, I had 
something of consolation ; at least I 
was not alone. They died, and a sud- 
den and dread solitude, a vast and 
empty dreariness, settled upon my 
dungeon, One old servant only, who 
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He loved to hear Lucille read to- 
him, and mostly he loved the descrip- 
tions of war, of travel, of wild adven- 
ture, and yet they occasioned him the 
most pain. Often she paused from 
the page as she heard him sigh, and 


had attended me from my childhood, felt that she would have re- 
who had known me in my short privi- | nounced the bli ing loved by 
lege of light, by whose recollections | him, if she could have restored to him 
my mind could grope back its way | that blessing, the desire for which 
through the dark and narrow passages haunted him as a spectre. 

of memory to faint glimpses of the| Lucille’s family were-Catholie, and, 
sun, was all that remained to me of like most in their station, they pes- 
human sympathics. It did not suf- scased the superstitions, as weil as the 
fice, however, to content me with a devotion of the faith. Sometimes 
home where my father and my mo-!' they amused themselves of an even- 
ther’s kind voice were not. <A restless | ing by the various legends and ima- 
impatience, an anxicty to move pos-! ginary miracles of their calendar ; and 
sessed me, and I sct out from my! once, as they were thus conversing 
home, journeying whither I cared not, : with two or threc of their neighbours, 
80 that at least I could change an air |‘‘The Tomb of the Three Kings of 


that weighed upon me likea palpable 
burthen. 1 took only this old attend- 
ant as my companion; he too dicd 
three months since at Bruxelles, worn 
out with years, Alas! I had forgotten 
that he was old, for I saw not his 
progress to decay ; and now, save my 
faithless dog, I was utterly alone, till 
I came hither and found thee.” 

Lucille stooped down to caress the 
dog; she blessed the desertion that 
had led him to a friend who never 
could desert 

But however much, and however 
gratefully, St. Amand loved Lucille, 
her power availed not to chase the 
melancholy from his brow, and to 
reconcile him to his forlorn condition. 

‘Ah! would that I could see thee! 
Would that I could look upon a face 
that my heart vainly endeavours to 
delineate !” 

“If thou couldst,” sighed Lucille, 
“thou wouldst cease to love me.” 

“Impossible!” cried St. Amand, 
passionately. “ However ths world 
may find thee, thou wouldst become 
my standard of beauty; and I should 
judge not of thee by others, but of 
othera by thee.” 


Cologne” became the main topic of 
their wondering recitals. However 
strong was the sense of Lucille, she 
was, as you will readily conceive, 
naturally influenced by the belief of 
those with whom she had been brought 
up from her cradle, and she listened 
to tale after tale of the miracles 
wrought at the consecrated tomb, as 
earnestly and undoubtingly as the 
rest. 

And the Kings of the East were 
no ordinary saints ; to the relics of the 
Three Magi, who followed the Star of 
Bethlehem, and were the first’ poten- 
tates of the earth who adored ita 
Saviour, well might the pious Catholic 
suppose that a peculiar power, and a 
healing sanctity, would belong. Each 
of the circle (St. Amand, who had 
been more than usually silent, and 
even gloomy during the day, had 
retired to his own apartment, for 
there were some moments when, in 
the sadness of his thoughts, he sought 
that solitude which he so impatiently 
fled from at others)—each of the 
circle had some story to relate equally 
veracious and indisputable, of an in- 
firmity,cured, or a prayer acvorded, or 
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asin atoned for at the foot of the holy return. What cared she now that 
tomb. One story peculiarly affected her substance was gone, that her roof 
Lucille; the narrator, a venerable old was ashes?—she bowed in grateful 
man with grey locks, solemnly de-| submission to so mild a stroke; her 
clared himeelf a witness of its truth. | prayer had been heard, and the sin of 
A woman at Anvers had given birth the mother was visited no longer on 
to a son, the offspring of an illicit the child. 
connexion, who came into the world' I have said, dear Gertrude, that this 
deaf and dumb. The unfortunate story made a deep impression upon 
mother believed the calamity a pu- Lucille. A misfortune so nearly akin 
nishment for her own sin. “Ah! to that of St. Amand, removed by the 
would,” said she, “that the affliction prayer of another, filled her with 
hed fallen only, upon me! Wretch devoted thoughts, and a beautiful 
that I am, my innocent child is hope. “Is not the tomb atill stand- 
punished for my offence!” This idea ing?” thought she. “1s not God still 
haunted her night and day: she ped in heaven ?—He who heard the guilty, 
and could not be comforted. As the may IIic not hear the guiltless? Is 
child grew up, and wound himself He not the God of love? Are not 
more and more round her heart, his the affections the offerings that please 
caresses added new pangs to her Him best? and what though the child's 
remorse; and at length (continued mediator was bis mother, can even a@ 
the narrator) hearing perpetually of mother love her child more tenderly 
the holy fame of the Tomb of Cologne, than I love Eugene? But if, Lucille, 
she resolved upon a pilgrimage bare- thy prayer be granted, if he recover 
foot to theshrinc. “God is merciful,” his sight, thy charm is gone, he will 
said she, “and he who called Mag- love thee no longer. No matter! be 
dalene his sister, may take the mother’s it so—I shall at least have made him 
curse from the child.” She then went happy !” 
to Cologne ; she poured her tears,her| Such were the thoughts that filled 
penitence, and her prayers, at the the mind of Lucille; she cherished 
sacred tomb. When she returned to them till they settled into resolution, 
her native town, what was her dismay and she accretly vowed to perform her 
as she approached her cottage to be- pilgrimage of love. She told neither 
hold ita heap of ruins!— its blackened St. Amand nor ber parents of her 
rafters and yawning casements be- intention; she knew the obstacles 
tokened the ravages of fire. The poor such an announcement would create, 
woman sunk upon the ground utterly Fortunately she had an aunt settled 
overpowered. Had her son perished? at Bruxelles, to whom she had been 
At that moment she beard the cry of accustomed, once in every year, to 
a child’s voice, and, lo! her child pay a month’s visit, and at that time 
rashed to her arms, and called her she generally took with her the work 
** mother !” of a twelvemonth’s industry, which 
He had been saved from the fire found a readier sale at Bruxelles than 
which had broken out seven days at Malines. Lucille and St. Amand 
before ; but in the terror he had suf- were already betrothed ; their wedding 
fered, the string that tied his tongue was shortly to take place; and the 
had been loosened; he had uttered custom of the country leading parenta, 
articulate sounds of distress ; the curse however poor, to nourish the honoar- 
was removed, and one word at least | able ambition of giving some dowry 
the .kind neighbours had already | with their daughters, Lucille found it 
taught him, to welcome his mother’s | easy to hide the object of her depar- 
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ture, under the pretence of taking the 
lace to Bruxelles, which had been the 
year’s labour of her mother and her- 
self—it would sell for sufficient, at 
least, to defray the preparations for 
the wedding. 

“Thou art ever right, child,” said 
Madame le Tisseur; “ the richer St. 
Amand is, why the less oughtest thou 
to go a beggar to his house.” 

In fact, the honest ambition of the 
good people was excited ; their pride 
had been hurt by the envy of the 
town and the current congratulations 
on 80 advantageous a marriage ; and 
they employed themselves in counting 
up the fortune they should be able to 
give to their only child, and flatter- 
ing their pardonable vanity with the 
notion that there would be no such 
great disproportion in the connexion 
after all. ‘hey were right, but not in 
their own view of the estimate; the 
wealth that Lucille brought was what 
fate could not lessen,—reverse could 
not reach,—the ungracious scasons 
could not blight its sweet harvest,— 
imprudence could not dissipate, fraud 
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he knew not how much he had to be 
grateful for. He held out his arms to 
her; “Forgive me,” said he. “Those 
who can see nature know not how 
terrible it is to be alone.” 

“ But my mother will not leave 
you.” 

“She is not you!” 

“And Julie,” said Lucille, hesi- 
tatinely. 

* What is Julie to me?” 

“Ah, you are the only one, save 
my parents, who could think of mein 
her presence.” 

“And why, Lucille?” 

“Why! She is morc beautiful than 
a dream.” 

“Say not so. Would [ could see, 
that I might prove to the world how 
much more beautiful thou art. There 
is no music in her voice.” 

The evening before Lucille departed, 
she sat up late with St. Amand and 
her mother. They conversed on the 
future; they made plans; in the wide 
sterility of the world they laid out the 
garden of household love, and filled 
it with flowers, forgetful of the wind 


could not steal, onc grain from its! that scatters, and the frost that kills. 
abundant coffers! Like the purse in| And when, leaning on Lucille’s arm, 


the Fairy Tale, its use was hourly, its 
treasure inexhaustible. 

St. Amand alone was not to be won 
to her departure; he chafed at the 
notion of a dowry; he was not ap- 
peased even by Lucille’s representa- 
tion, that it was only to gratify and 
not to impoverish her parents. “ And 
thou, too, canst leave me!” he suid, 
in that plaintive voice which had made 
his first charm to Lucille’s heart. ‘‘ It 
is a double blindness !” 

“ But for a few days; a fortnight 
at most, dearest Eugene.” 

“A fortnight! you do not reckon 
time as the blind do,” said St. Amand, 
bitterly. 

“-But listen, listen, dear Eugene,” 
said Lucille, weeping. 

The sound of her sebs restored him 
toa sense of his ingratitude. Alas, 


St. Amand sought his chamber, and 
they parted at his door, which closed 
upon her ; she fell down on her knees 
at the threshhold, and poured out the 
tulness of her heart in a prayer for his 
safety, and the fulfilment of her timid 
hope. 

At day-break she was consigned to 
the conveyance that performed the 
short journcy from Malines to Brux- 
elles. When she entered the town, 
instead of secking her aunt, she rested 
at an auberge in the suburbs, and 
confiding her little baskct of lace to 
the care of its hostess, she set out 
alone, and on foot, upon the errand 
of her heart's lovely superstition. And 
erring though it was, her faith re- 
deemed its weakness—her affection 
made it even sacred. And well may 
we believe, that the Eye which reads 
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all secrets, scarce looked reprovingly | we must not forget that he mostly 
onthat fanaticism whose only infirmity , works by mortal agents. As you 
was love. pass through Louvain in your way 
So fearful was she, lest, by render- home, fail not to see there a certain 
ing the task too easy,she mightimpair physician, named Le Kain. He 
the effect, that she scarcely allowed | celebrated through Flanders for the 
herself rest or food. Sometimes, in | cures he has wrought among the 
the heat of noon, she wandered a! blind, and his advice is sought by 
little from the roadside, and under the! all classes from far an near. He 
spreading lime trecs surrendered her! lives hard by the H tel de Ville, but 
mind to its sweet and bitter thoughts; | any one will inform you of his resi- 
but ever the restlessness of her enter- dence. Stay, my child, you shall take 
prise urged her on, and faint, weary, him a note from me; he is a benevo- 
and with bleeding fect, she started up lent and kindly man, and you shall 
and continued her way. At length I tell him exactly the same story (and 
she reached the ancient city, whcre a | with the same voice) you have told 
holicr age has scarce worn from the to me.” 
habits and aspects of men the Roman; So saying the priest made Lucille 
trace. She prostrated herself at the' accompany him to his home, and 
tomb of the Magi; she proffered her! foreamg her to refresh herself less 
ardent but humble prayer to Him sparingly than she had yet done since 
before whose Son those fleshless heads | she had left Malines, he gave her his 
(yet to faith at least preserved) had, | blessing, and a Ietter to Le Kain, 
eighteen centuries ago, bowed in which he rightly judged would ensure 
adoration. Twice every day, for a hera patient hearing from the phy- 
whole week, she sought the same spot, | sician. Well known among all men 
and poured forth the same prayer. | of svience was the name of the priest, 


The last day an old priest, who, 
hovering in the church, had observed 
her constantly at devotion, with that 
fatherly interest which the better 
ministers of the Catholic sect (that 
sect which has covered the earth with 
the mansions of charity) feel for the 
unhappy, approached her as she was 
retiring with moist and downcast eyes, 
and saluting her, assumed the privi- 
lege of his order, to inquire if there 
was aught in which his advice or aid 
could serve. There was something in 
the venerable air of the old man 
which encouraged Lucille ; she opened 
her heart to him; she told him all. 
The good priest was much moved by 
her simplicity and earnestness. He 
questioned her minutely as to the 
peculiar species of blindness with 
which St. Amand was afflicted; and 
after musing a little while, he said, 
“ Daughter, God is great and merci- 
ful ; we must trust in his power, but 
No. 148. 


and a word of recommendation from 
him went farther, where virtuc and 
wisdom were honoured, than the 
longest letter from the haughticst 
sieur in Flanders. 

With a patient and hopeful spirit, 
the young pilgrim turned her back 
on the Roman Cologne; and now 
about to rejoin St. Amand, she felt 
neither the heat of the sun nor the 
weariness of the road. It was one 
day at noon that she again passed 
through Louvain, and she soon found 
herself by the noble edifice of the 
Hétel de Ville. Proud rose its spires 
against the sky, and the sun shone 
bright on its rich tracery and Gothic 
casements; the broad open street was 
crowded with persons of all classes, 
and it was with some modest alarm 
that Lucille lowered her veil and 
mingled with the throng. It was easy, 
as the priest had said, to find the 
house of Le Kain; she bade ser- 
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vant take the priest’s letter to his 
master, and she was not long kept 
waiting before she was admitted to 
the physician’s presence. Ife was a 
spare, tall man, with a bald front, and 
a calm and friendly countenance. He 
was not less touched than the pricst 
had been, by the manner in which she 
narrated her story, described the afflic- 
tion of her betrothed, and the hope 
that had inspired the pilgrimage she 
had just made. 

“ Well,” said he, encouragingly, 
“we must see our patient. You can 
bring him hither to me.” 

“Ah, sir, | had hoped——” Lucille 
stopped suddenly. 

“What, my young friend 2” 

“Phat I might have had the tri- 
amph of bringing you to Malines. I 
know, sir, what you are about to say; 
and | know, sir, your time must be 
very valuable ; but Iam not so poor 
as I seem, and Eugene, that is, Mon- 
sieur St. Amand, is very rich, and— 
and I have at Bruxelles, what I am 
sure is a large sum; it wasto have 
provided for the wedding, but it is 
wost heartily at your service, sir.” 

Le Kain smiled; he was one of 
those men who love to read the 
human heart when its leaves are fair 
and undefiled ; and, in the benevolence 
of science, he would have gone a longer 
journey than from Louvain to Malines 
to give sight to the blind, even had 
St. Amand been a beggar. 

“ Well, well,” said be; “but you 
forget that Monsieur St. Armand is 
not the only one in the world who 
wants me. I must look at my note- 
book, and see if I can be spared for a 
day or two.” 

So saying he glanced at his memo- 
randa ; everything smiled on Lucille ; 
he had no engagements that his part- 
ner could not fulfil, for some days ; 
he consented to accompany Lucille to 
Malines. 

Meanwhile, cheerless and dull had 
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wag perpetually asking Madame le 
Tisseur what hour it was; it was 
almost his only question. There 
seemed to him no sun in the heavens, 
no freshness in the air, and he even 
forebore his favourite music; the in- 
strument had lost its sweetness since 
Lucille was not by to listen. 

It was natural that the gossips of 
Malines should fecl some envy at the 
marriage Lucille was about to make 
with one, whose competence report 
had exaggerated into prodigal wealth, 
whose birth had been elevated from 
the reapectable to the noble, and 
whose handsome person was clothed, 
by the interest excited by his misfor- 
tune, with the beauty of Antinous, 
Even that misfortune, which ought 
to have levelled all distinctions, was 
not sufficient to check the general 
envy ; perhaps to some of the dam- 
sels of Malines blindness in a husband 
would not have seemed an unwelcome 
infirmity! But there was one in whom 
this envy rankled with a peculiar 
ating; it was the beautiful, the all- 
conquering Julie. That the humble, 
the neglected Lucille should be pre- 
ferred to her; that Lucille, whose 
existence was well-nigh forgot beside 
Julie’s, should become thus suddenly 
of importance; that there should be 
one person in the world, and that 
person young, rich, handsome, to 
whom she was less than nothing, 
when weighed in the balance with 
Lucille, mortified to the quick a va- 
nity that had never till then received 
awound. “ It is well,” she would say 
with a bitter jest, “that Lucille’: 
lover is blind. To be the one it is 
necessary to be the other!” 

During Lucille’s absence she hac 
been constantly in Madame le Tis 
seur’s house; indeed, Lucille hac 
prayed her to be so. She had sought 
with an industry that astonished her 


self, to supply Lucille’s place, an 


among the strange contradictions 


passed the time to &. Amand; he | human nature, she had learned duriay 
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her efforts to please, to love the object 
of those efforts,—as much at least as 
she was capable of loving. 

She conceived a positive hatred to 
Lucille; she persisted in imagining 
that nothing but the accident of first 
acquaintance had deprived her of a 
conquest with which she persuaded 
herself her happiness had become 
connected. Had St. Amand never 
loved Lucille and proposed to Julic, 
his misfortune would have made her 
reject him, despite his wealth and his 
youth ; but to be Lucille’s lover, and 
a conguest to be won from IJ.ucille, 
raised him instantly to an importance 
not his own. Safe, however, in his 
affliction, the arts and beauty of Julie 
fell harmless on the fidelity of St. 
Amand. Nay, he liked her less than 
ever, for it seemed an impertinence 
in any one to counterfcit the anxiety 
and watchfulness of Lucille. 

“It istime, surely it is time, Ma- 
dame le Tisscur, that Lucille should 
return! She might have sold all the 
Jace in Malines by this time,” said 
St. Amand, oue day peevishly. 

“ Patience, my dear friend, patience; 
perhaps she may return to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow! let me see, it is only 
six o’clock—only six, you are sure ?” 

“Just five, dear Eugene, shall I 
read to you? this is a new book from 
-Paris; it has made a great noise ;” 
said Julie. 

“You are very kind, but I will not 
trouble you.” 

‘Ibis any thing but trouble.” 

“ Inaword, then, I would rathernot.” 

“Oh! that he could see,” thought 
Julie; “would I not punish him for 
this!” 

“TY hear carriage wheels, who can 
be passing this way? Surely it is the 
voiturier from Bruxelles,” said St. 
Amand, starting up; “it is his day— 
his hour, too. No, no, it is a lighter 
vehicle,” and he sank down listlessly 
on his seat. 

Nearer and nearer rolled the wheels; 
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they turned the corner ; they stopped 
at the lowly door; and, overcoinc, 
overjoyed, Lucille was clasped te the 
bosom of St. Amand. 

‘ Stay,” said she, blushing, as she 
recovered her self-possession, and 
turned to Le Kain; pray pardon me, 
sir. Dear Eugene, I have brought 
with me one who, by God's blessing, 
may yet restore you to sight.” 

“We must not be sanguine, my 
child,” said Le Kain; “anything is 

i better than disappointment.” 


To close this part of my story, 
dear Gortrude, Le Kain cxamined 
St. Amand, and the result of the ex- 
amination was a confident belief in 
the probability of a cure. St. Amand 
gladly consented to the experiment 
of an operation; it succeeded—the 
blind man raw! Oh! what were 
Lucille’s feelings, what her emotion, 

‘what her joy, when she found the 
| object of her pilgrimage,—of her 
Vass hteamteel ance That joy was so 
intense, that in the eternal alterna- 
tions of human life she might have 
foretold from its excess how bitter 
the sorrows fated to ensue. 

As soon as by degrees the patient's 
new sense became reconciled to the 
light, his first, his only demand, was 
for Lucille. “No, let me not sce her 
alone, let me see her in the midst of 
you all, that I may convince you that 
the heart nevcr is mistaken in its 
instincts.” With a fearful, a sinking 
presentiment, Lucille yielded to the 
request, to which the impetuous St, 
Amand would hear indeed nc denial. 
The father, the mother, Julie, Lucille, 
Julie’s younger sisters, assembled in 
the little parlour; the door opened, 
and St. Amand stood hesitating on 
the threshold. One look around suf- 
ficed to him ; his face brightened, he 
uttered acry of joy. “ Lucille! Lu- 
cille!” he exclaimed, “ it is you, I 
know it, you only!” He sprang for- 
ward and fell at mendes! 

D 
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Flushed, elated, triumphant, Julie visibly more at ease; but did his eyes 
bent upon him her sparkling eyes; fasten upon her who had opened them 
she did not undeceive him. to the day? did they not wander at 

‘‘ You are wrong, you mistake,” said every interval with a too eloquent 
Madame le Tisseur, in confusion; admiration to the blushing and radiant 
“ thatis her cousin Julie—this is your face of the exulting Julie? This was 
Lucille.” not, you will believe, suddenly per- 

St. Amand rose, turned, saw Lucille, ceptible in one day or one week, but 
and at that moment she wished her- | every day it was perceptible more and 
self in her grave. Surprise, mortifica-, more. Yet still—bewitched, ensnared, 
tion, disappointment, almost dismay, | | as St. Amand was—he never perhaps 
were depicted in his gaze. He had | would have been guilty of an infidelity 
been haunting his prison-house with | that he strove with the keenest re- 
dreams, and, now set frec, he felt how ' | Morse to wrestle against, had it not 
unlike they were to the truth. Too/ been for the fatal contrast, at the first 
new to observation to read the woe,|moment of his gushing enthusiasm, 
the despair, the lapse and shrinking , which Julie had presented to Lucille ; 
of the whole frame, that his look oc-; but for that he would have formed 
casioned Lucille, he yet felt, when no preyious idea of real and living 
the first shock of his surprise was beauty to aid the disappointment of 
over, that it was not thus he should his imaginings and his dreams. He 
thank her who had restored him to would have seen Lucille young and 
sight. He hastened to redeem his | graceful, and with eyes beaming affec- 
error ;—ah! how could it be redeemed? | tion, contrasted only by the wrinkled 

From that hour all Lucille’s happi- countenance and bended frame of her 
ness was at an end; her fairy palace parents, and she would have completed 
was shattered in the dust; the magi-| her conquest over him before he had 
cian’s wand was broken up; the Ariel discovered that she was less beautiful 
was given to the winds; and the bright than others; nay, more—that infi- 
enchantment no longer distinguished | delity never could have lasted above 
the land she lived in from the rest | the first few days, if the vain and 
of the barren world. It was truc that | , heartless object of it had not exerted 
St. Amand’s words were kind; it is| every art, all the power and witchery 
true that he remembered with the of her beauty, to cement and continue 
deepest gratitude all she had done it. The unfortunate Lucille—so sus- 
in his behalf; it is true that he forced | ceptible to the slightest change in 
himself again and again to say, “She | those she loved, so diffident of herself, 
is my betrothed—my benefactress!”|so proud too in that diffidence—no. 
and he cursed himself to think that longer necessary, no longer missed, no 
the feelings he had entertained for longer loved—could not bear to endure 
her were fled. Where was the passion ' the galling comparison between the 
of his words? where the ardour of his' past and the present. She fled un- 
tone? where that play and light of: complainingly to her chamber to 
countenance which her step, her voice, ‘indulge her tears, and thus, unhappily, 
could formerly call forth? When!absent as her father generally was 
they were alone he was embarrassed | during the day, and busied as her 
and constrained, and almost cold; his| mother was either at work or in 
hand no longer sought hers; his soul; household matters, she left Julie a 
no longer missed her if she was absent ‘thousand opportunities to complete 
a moment from his side. When in the power she had begun to wield 
their household circle he seemed} over—no, not the heart!—the senses 
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of St. Amand! 
pecting, in the open generosity of her 
mind, the whole extent of her afflic- 
tion, poor Lucille buoyed herself at 
times with the hope that when once 
married, when, once in that intimacy 
of friendship, the unspeakable love 
she felt for him could disclose itself 
with less restraint than at present,— 
she should perhaps regain a heart 


Yet, still not sus-' 
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sufficiently dared to tell him of that 
affection which, in her modest self- 
depreciation, constituted her only 
pretension to his love. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
is alone now,” she thought; “ the air 
too is one which he knows that I 
love :” and with her heart in her step, 
she stole from the house and sought 
the arbour. She had scarce turned 
from her chamber when the flute 


which had been so devotedly hers, , ceased; as she neared the arbour she 
that she could not think that without | heard voices—Julie’s voice in grief, 
a fault it was irrevocably gone: on’ St. Amand’s in consolation, A dread 
that hope she anchored all the little ' foreboding seized her; her feet clung 
happiness that remained to her. And rooted to the carth. 
stil] St. Amand pressed their marriage,! ‘Yes, marry her—forget me,” said 
but in what different toncs! In fact, | Julie ; “in a few days you will be ano- 
he wished to preclude from himself ther’s, and J, I—forgive me, Eugene, 
the possibility of a deeper ingratitude forgive me that I have disturbed your 
than that which he had incurred happiness. Iam punished sufficiently 
already. He vainly thought that the'—my heart will break, but it will 
broken reed of love might be bound break in loving you:” sobs choked 
up and strengthened by the ties of Julic’s voice. 
duty; and at least he was anxious) “Oh, speak not thus,” said St. 
that his hand, his fortune, his esteem,! Amand. “I, J only am to blame; I, 
his gratitude, should give to Lucille false to both, to both ungrateful. Oh, 
the only recompence it was now in from the hour that these eyes opened 
his power to bestow. Meanwhile left; upon you I drank in a new life; the 
alone so often with Julie, and Julie sun itself to me was less wonderful 
bent on achieving the last triumph than your beauty. But—but—let me 
over his heart, St. Amand was gradu- | forget that hour. What do I not owe 
ally preparing a far different reward, , to Lucille? I shall be wretched—I 
a far different return for her to whom ! shall deserve 40 be so; for shall I not 
he owed so incalculable a debt. think, Julie, that I have embittered 
There was a garden, behind the your life with our ill-fated love? But 
house, in which there was a small,all that I can give—my hand—my 
arbour, where often in the summer , home—my plighted faith—-must be 
evenings, Eugene and Lucille had sat hers. Nay,Julie, nay—why that look? 
together—hours never to return! One| could I act otherwise? can I dream 
day she heard from her own chamber, | otherwise? Whatever the sacrifice, 
where she sat mourning, the sound of | must I not render it? Ah, what do I 


St. Amand’s flute swelling gently 
from that beloved and consecrated 
bower. She wept as she heard it, 
and the memories that the music 
bore, softening and endearing his 
image, she began to reproach herself 
that she had yielded so often to the 
impulse of her wounded feelings ; that 
‘chilled by his coldness, she had left 
him so often to himself, and had not 


owe to Lucille, were it only for the 
thought that but for her I might 
never have seen thee !” 

Lucille stayed to hear no more; 
with the same soft atep as that which 
had borne her within hearing of these 
fatal words, she turned back once 
more to her desolate chamber. 

That evening, as St. Amand was 
sitting alone in his apartment, he 
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“Come in,” he said, and Lucille 
entered. He started in some con- 
fusion, and would have taken her 
hand, but she gently repulsed him. 
She took a seat opposite to him, and 
looking down, thus addressed him :— 

* My dear Eugene, that is Monsieur 
St. Amand, I have something on my 
mind that I think it better to speak 
at once; and if I dg not exactly 
express what I would wish to say, you 
must not be offended with Lucille : it 
is not an easy matter to put into words 
what one feels deeply.” Colouring, 
gad suspecting something of the truth, 
St. Amand would have broken in 
upon her here; but she with a gentle 
impatience, motioned him to be silent, 
and continued :— 

“You know that when you once 
loved me, I used to tell you that you 
would cease to do so, could you see 
how undeserving I was of your attach- 
ment? I did not deceive myself, 
Eugene; I always felt assured that 
such would be the case, that your love 
for me necessarily rested on your 
affliction : but for all that, I never at 
least had a dream, or a desire, but for 
your happiness; and God knows, that 
if again, by walking bare-footed, not 
to Cologne, but to Rome—to the end 
of the world, I could save you from a 
much less misfortune than that of 
blindness, I would cheerfully do it; 
yes, even though I might foretell all 
the while that, on my return, you 
would speak to me coldly, think of 
me lightly, and that the penalty to 
me would—would be—what it has 
been!” Here Lucille wiped a few 
fatural tears from her eyes; St. 
Amand, struck to the heart, covered 
his face with his hands without the 
courage to interrupt her. Lucille 
continued :— 

“Phat which I foresaw, has come 
to pass; Iam no longer to you what 
I once was, when you could clothe 
this poor form and this homely face, 
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heard a gentle knock at the door. . 


with a beauty they did not possess ; 
you would wed me still, it is true; 
but Iam proud, Eugene, and cannot 
stoop to gratitude where I once had 
love. I am not so unjust as to blame 
you; the change was natural, was 
inevitable. I should have steeled 
myself more against it ; but I am now 
resigned: we must part; you love 
Julie—that too is natural-—and she 
loves you; ah! what also more in the 
probable course of events? Julie loves 
you, not yet, perhaps, so much as I 
did, but then she has not known you 
as I have, and she whose whole life 
has been triumph, cannot feel the 
gratitude I felt at fancying myself 
loved ; but this will come—God grant 
it! Farewell, then, for ever, dear 
Eugene; I leave you when you no 
longer want me; you are now inde- 
pendent of Lucille; wherever you go, 
a thousand hereafter can supply my 
place ;—farewell !” 

She rose, as she said this, to leave 
the room ; but St. Amand seizing her 
hand, which she in vain endeavoured. 
to withdraw from his clasp, poured 
forth incoherently, passionately, his 
reproaches on himself, his eloquent 
persuasions against her resolution. 

“T confess,” said he, “that I have 
been allured for a moment; I confess 
that Julie’s beauty made me less sen- 
sible to your stronger, your holier, ob ! 
far, far holier title to my love! But 
forgive me, dearest Lucille; already 
I return to you, to all I once felt for 
you; make me not curse the blessing 
of sight that Iowe to you. You must 
not leave me ; never can we two part; 
try me, only try me, and if ever, 
hereafter, my heart wander from you, 
then, Lucille, leave me to my re- 
morse !” 

Even at that moment Lucille did 
not yield; she felt that his prayer 
was but the enthusiasm of the hour; 
she felt that there was a virtue in her 
pride; that to leave him was a duty 
to herself. In vain he pleaded; in 
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vain were his embraces, his prayers; that he now held. Rightly judging 
jn vain he reminded her of their , that Malines could no longer be a plea- 
plighted troth, of her aged parents, sant residence for them, and much leas 
whose happiness had become wrapt for Lucille, the duties of the post were 
in her union with him : “ How,—even to be fulfilled in another town; and 
were it as you wrongly believe,—how, knowing that Monsieur le Tisseur’s 


in honour to them, can I desert you, delicacy would revolt at receiving 


can I wed another ?” 
‘‘Tyrust that, trust all, to me,” an- 
swered Lucille; “your honour shall 


such a favour from his hands, he kept 
the nature of his negotiation a close 
secret, and suffered the honest citizen 


be my cfre, none shall blame you; to believe that his own merits alone 
only do not let your marriage with had entitled him to so uncxpected a 
Julie be celebrated here before their promotion. 
eyes: that is all I ask, all they can! Time went on. This quiet and 
expect. God bless you! donot fancy simple history of humble affections 
I shall be unhappy, for whatever took its date in a stormy cpoch of the 
happiness the world gives you, shall | world—the dawning Revolution of 
not have contributed to bestow it'— France. The family of Lucille had 
and with that thought, 1 am above been little more than a year settled in 
compassion.” their new residence, when Dumouriez 
She glided from his arms, and left led his army into the Netherlands. 
him to a solitude more bitter even But how meanwhile had that year 
than that of blindness; that very passed for Lucille? I have said that 
night Lucille sought her mother; to her spirit was naturally high; that 
her she confided all. I pass over the though so tender, she was not weak ; 
reasons she urged, the arguments she | her very pilgrimage to Cologne alone, 
overcame ; she conquered rather than and at the timid age of seventeen, 
convinced, and leaving to Madame le proved that there was a strength in 
Tisseur the painful task of breaking | her nature no less than a devotion in 
to her father her unalterable resolu-| her love. The sacrifice she had made 
tion, she quitted Malines the next broughtits own reward. She believed 
morning, and with a heart too honest | St. Amand was happy, and she would 
to be utterly without comfort, paid | not give way to the selfishness of grief; 
that visit to her aunt which had been she had still dutics to perform; she 


80 long deferred. 

The pride of Lucille’s parents pre- 
vented them from reproaching St. 
Amand. He could not bear, however, 
their cold and altered looks; he left 
their house; and though for scveral 
days he would not even see Julie, yet 
her beauty and her art gradually | 
resumed their empire over him. 
They were married at Courtroi, and 
to the joy of the vain Julie, departed 
to the gay metropolis of France. But, 
before their departure, before his 
marriage, St. Amand endeavoured to 
appease his conscience by obtaining 
for Monsieur le Tisseur, a much more 
lucrative and honourable office than 


could still comfort her parents and 
cheer their age; she could still be all 
the world to them: she felt this, and 
was consoled. Only once during the 
year had she heard of Julie; she 
had been seen by @ mutual friend 
at Paris, gay, brilliant, courted, and 
admired; of St. Amand she heard 
nothing. 

My tale, dear Gertrude, does not 
lead me through the harsh scenes of 
war. I do not tel] you of the slaughter 
and the siege, and the blood that 
inundated those fair lands—the great 
battle-field of Europe. The people of 
the Netherlands in general were with 
the cause of Dumouricz, but the town 
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in which Le Tisseur dwelt, offered 
some faint resistance to his arms. 
Le Tisseur himself, despite his age, 
girded on his sword; the town was 
carried, and the fierce and licentious 
troops of the conqueror poured, flushed 
with their easy victory, through its 
streets. Le Tisseur’s house was filled 
with drunken and rude troopers; 
Lucille herself trembled in the fierce 
gripe of one of those dissolute soldiers, 
more bandit than soldier, whom the 
subtle Dumouriez had united to his 
army, and by whose blood he so often 
raved that of his nobler band; her 
shrieks, her cries were vain, when 
suddenly the troopers gave way ; “ the 
Captain ! brave Captain!” was shouted 
forth; the insolent soldier felled by 
a powerful arm, sunk senseless at the 
fect of Lucille; and a glorious form, 
towering above its fellows, —cven 
through its glittering garb, even in 
that dreadful hour, remembered at a 
glance by Lucille, stood at her side; 
her protector—her guardian !—Thus 
once more she beheld St. Amand ! 

The house was cleared in an instant 
—the door barred. Shouts, groans, 
wild snatches of exulting song, the 
clang of arms, the tramp of horscs, 
the hurrying footsteps, the deep music, 
sounded loud, and blended terribly 
without. Lucille heard them not,~ 
she was on that breast which never 
should have deserted her. 

Effectually to protect his friends, 
St. Amand took up his quarters at 
their house; and for two days he was 
once more under the same roof as 
Lucille. He never recurred volun- 
tarily to Julie; he answered Lucille’s 
timid inquiry after her health, briefly, 
and with coldness, but he spoke with 
all the enthusiasm of a long-pent and 
ardent spirit, of the new profession he 
had embraced. Glory seemed now to 
‘be his only mistress; and the vivid 
delusion of the first bright dreams of 
the Revolution filled his mind, broke 
from his tongne, and lighted up those 
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dark cyes which Lucille had redeemed 
to day. 

She saw him depart at the head of 
his troop; she saw his proud crest 
glancing in the sun ; she saw his steed 
winding through the narrow street; 
she saw that his last glance reverted 
to her, where she stood at the door; 
and, as he waved his adieu, she fancied 
that there was on his face that look 
of deep and grateful tendermess, which 
reminded her of the one bright epoch 
of her life. 

She was right; St. Amand had 
long since in bitterness repented of a 
transient infatuation, had long since 
distinguished the true Florimel from 
the false, and felt that, in Julie, 
Lucille’s wrongs were avenged. But 
in the hurry and heat of war he 
plunged that regret—the keenest of 
all—which embodies the bitter words, 

‘Too LATE !” 

Years passed away, and in the 
resumed tranquillity of Lucille’s life, 
the brilliant apparition of St. Amand 
appeared as something dreamed of, 
not seen. The star of Napoleon had 
risen above the horizon; the romance 
of his early career had commenced ; 
and the campaign of Egypt had been 
the herald of those brilliant and 
meteoric successes which flashed forth 
Zrom the gloom of the Revolution of 


France. 


You are aware, dear Gertrude, how 
many in the French as well as the 
English troops, returned home from 
Egypt, blinded with the ophthalmia of 
that arid soil. Some of the~young 
men in Lucille’s town, who had joined 
Napoleon’s army, came back darkened 
by that fearful affliction, and Lucille’s 
alms, and Lucille’s aid, and Lucille’s 
sweet voice, were ever at hand for 
those poor sufferers, whose common 
misfortune touched so thrilling a 
chord of her heart. 

Her father was now dead, and she 
had only her mother to cheer amidst 
the ills of age. As one evening they 
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sat at work together, Madame le across Lucille’s heart. He stretched 
Tisseur said, after a pause— out his arms; “ Lucille,” said that 
“J wigh, dear Lucille, thou couldst | melancholy voice, which had made 
be persuaded to marry Justin; he the music of her first youth—“ where 
loves thee well, and now that ba ay art thou, ra ‘ a she does 
et young, and hast many years before not recognise St. Amand.” 
thes, thoa shouldst seta eraiier _ Thus ae it,indeed. Bya en 
when I die thou wilt be alone.” fatality, the burning suns and the 
“ Ah cease, Se : never , sae dt of the plaine Egypt ine 
can marry now; and as for love—,smitten the young soldier, in the 
once facent in the bitter school in flush of his oree Git a second— 
which I have learned the knowledge of and this time, with an irremediable 
myself—I cannot be deceived again.” —blindness! He aE glib to 
“My Lucille, you do not know France to find his hearth lonely: 
ourself : never o woman loved, if Julie was no more—a sudden fever 
Justin does not Jove you; and never had cut her off in the midst of youth ; 
did lover feel with more real warmth and he had sought his way to Lucille’s 
how worthily he loved.” house, to see if one hope yet remained 
And this was true; and not of to him in the world! 
Justin alone, for Lucille’s modest | And when, days afterwards, humbly 
virtues, her kindly temper, and a and sadly he re-urged a former suit, 
certain undulating and feminine grace, did Lucille shut her heart to its 
hai heparan all her move- ile eae oh ag she nerd its 
ments, had secured her as many con-, wound—did she revert to his deser- 
quests as if she had been heautiful. tion—did she reply to the whisper of 
She had rejected all offers of marriage | her yearning love “thow hast been 
with a shudder; without even the Uefore forsaken?” That voice, and 
throb of = ee Na One pas rein shy ae 2 rhe 
memo er, was also dearer, to a pathos no e resisted; “I am 
her dan all things ; and something au more necessary to him,” was all 
Sacred in its recollections made her her thought—“ if I reject him, who 
deem it even a crime to think of will tend him?” In that thought was 
effacing the past by a new affection. | the motive of her conduct; in that 
“T believe,” continued Madame le thought gushed back upon her soul 
Tisseur, angrily, “ that thou still | all the springs of checked, but uncon- 
thinkest fondly of him, from whom , quered, unconqucrable love! In that 
only in the world thou couldst have | thought, she stood beside him at the 
experienced ingratitude.” altar, and pledged, witha yet holier de- 
Nay, mother,” said Lucille, with | votion than she might have felt of yore, 
a blush and a slight sigh, “ Eugene is , the vow of her imperishable truth. 
married to another.” And Lucille found, in the future, 
While thus conversing, they heard a reward which the common world 


a gentle and timid knock at the door 
—the latch was lifted. “This,” said 
the rough voice of a commissionaire of 
the town, “this, monsieur, is the 
house of Madame le Tisseur, and 
voila mademoiselle!” A tall figure, 
with a shade over his eyes, and 
wrapped in a long military cloak, 
stood in the room. A thrill shot 


could never comprehend. With his 
blindness returned all the feclings she 
had first awakened in St. Amand’s 
solitary heart; again he yearned for 
her step—again he missed even & 
moment's absence from his side— 
again her voice chased the shadow 
from his brow—and in her presence 
was a sense of shelter and of sunshine, 
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He no longer sighed for the blessing 
he had lost ; he reconciled himself to 
fate, and entered into that serenity of 
mood which mostly characterises the 
blind. Perhaps after we have seen 
the actual world, and experienced its 
hollow pleasures, we can resign our- 
selves the better to its exclusion ; and 
aa the cloister, which repels the ardour 
of our hope, is sweet to our remem- 
brance, so the darkness loses iis 
terror, when experience has wearied 
us with the glare and travail of the 
day. It was something, too, as they 
advanced in life, to feel the chains 
that bound him to Lucille strength- 
ening daily, and to cherish in his 
overflowing heart the swectness of 
increasing gratitude; it was some- 
thing that he could not see ycars 
wrinkle that open brow, or dim the 
tenderness of that touching smile ;— 
it was something that to him she was 
beyond the reach of time, and pre- 
served to the verge of a grave (which 
received them both within a few days 
of each other) in all the bloom of 
her unwithering affection—in all the 
freshness of a heart that never could 


grow old ! 
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Gertrude, who had broken im upon 
Trevylyan’s story by a thousand 
anxious interruptions, and a thousand 
pretty apologies for interrupting, was 
charmed with a tale in which true 
love was made happy at last, although 
she did not forgive St, Amand his 
ingratitude, and although she declared, 
with a critical shake of the head, that 
“it was very unnatural that the mere 
beauty of Julie, or the mere want of 
it in Lucille, should have produced 
such an effect upon him, if he had 
ever really loved Lucille in his blind- 
ness,” 

As they passed through Malines, 
the town assumed an interest in Ger- 
trude’s cycs, to which it scarcely of 
itself was entitled. She looked wist- 
fully at the broad market-place; at a 
corner of which was one of those out- 
of-door groups of quiet and noiseless 
revellers, which Dutch art has raised 
from the Familiar to the Picturesque ; 
and then glancing to the tower of 
St. Rembauld, she fancied, amidst the 
silence of noon, that she yet heard the 
plaintive cry of the blind orphan— 
“Fido, Fido, why hast thou deserted 
me ?” 
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. CHAPTER VY. 


ROTTERDAM.—-THE CHARACTER OF THE DUTCH.—THEIR RESEMBLANCE TO THER 


GERMANS.—A DISPUTE BETWEEN VANE AND TREVYLYAN, 


AFTER THR 


MANNER OF THE ANCIENT NOVELISTS, AS TO WHIOH IS PREFERABLE, THK 
LIFE OF ACTION OR THE LIFE OF REPOSE.—TREVYLYANS CONTRAST BETWEEN 
LITERARY AMBITION AND THE AMBITION OF PUBLIC LIFE, 


Our travellers arrived at Rotterdam | father, quietly; “it has an air of 


on a bright and sunny day. There is 
a cheerfulness about the operations 
of Commerce—a life—a bustle—an 


action which always exhilarate the 


comfort.” 

“And an absence of Grandeur,” 
said Trevylyan. 

‘A commercial people are one 


spirits at the first glance. Afterwards | great middle class in their habits and 


they fatigue us; we get too soon 
behind the scenes, and find the 
base and troublous passions which 
move the puppets and conduct the 
drama. 

But Gertrude, in whom ill health 
had not destroyed the vividness of 
impression that belongs to the inex- 
perienced, was delighted at the cheeri- 
ness of all around her. As she leaned 
lightly on Trevylyan’s arm, he listened 
with a forgetful joy to her questions 
and exclamations at the stir and live- 
liness of a city, from which was to 
commence their pilgrimage along the 
Rhine. And indeed the scene was 
rife with the spirit of that people at 
once sd™Aetive and so patient—so 
daring on the sea—so cautious on the 
land. Industry was visible every- 
where ; the vessels in the harbour— 
the crowded boat, putting off to land 
——the throng on the quay, all looked 
bustling and spoke of commerce. The 
city itself, on which the skies shone 
fairly through light and fleecy clouds, 
wore a cheerful aspect. The church 
of St. Lawrence rising above the clean, 
neat houses, and on one side, trees 
thickly grouped, gaily contrasted at 
once the waters and the city. 

“ T like this place,” said Gertrude’s 


train of mind,” replied Vane; “ and 
grandeur belongs to the extremes,— 
an impoverished population, and a 
wealthy despot.” 

They went to see the statue of Eras- 
mus, and the house in which he was 
born. Vane had a certain admiration 
for Erasmus which his companions 
did not share ; he liked the quiet irony 
of the sage, and his knowledge of the 
world ; and, besides, Vane was of that 
time of life when philosophers become 
objects of interest. At first they are 
teachers; secondly, friends; and it is 
only a few who arrive at the third 
stage, and find them deceivers. The 
Dutch are a singular people. Their 
literature is neglected, but it has some 
of the German vein in its strata,—the 
patience, the learning, the homely 
delineation, and even some traces of 
the mixture of the humorous and the 
terrible, which form that genius for 
the grotesque so especially German, 
—you find this in their legends and 
ghost-stories. But in Holland acti- 
vity destroys, in Germany indolence 
nourishes, romance, 

They stayed a day or two at Rotter- 
dam, and then proceeded up the Rhine 
to Gorcum. The banks were flat and 
tame, and nothing could be less im- 
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pressive of its native majesty than this there is nothing palpable in literary 
part of the course of the great River. fame—it scarcely perhaps soothes the 
“YT never felt before,” whispered vain,—it assuredly chafes the proud. 
Gertrude, tenderly, “ how much there In my earlier years I attempted some 
was of consolation in your presence; works, which gained what the world, 
for here I am at last on the Rhinc—! perhaps rightly, deemed a sufficient 
the blue Rhine, and how disappointed | meed of reputation ; yet it was not 
I should be if you were not by my , sufficient to recompense myself for 
side !” the fresh hours I had consumed, for 
“ But my Gertrude, you must wait, the sacrifices of pleasure I had made. 
till we have passed Cologne, before | The subtle aims that had inspired me 
the glories of the Rhine burst upon , were not perceived ; the thoughts that 


you.” 

“Tt reverses life, my child,” said the 
moralising Vane; “and the stream 
flows through dulness at first, reserv- 
ing its poetry for our perseverance.” 

“J will not allow your doctrine,’ 
said Trevylyan, as the ambitious 
ardour of his native disposition stirred 
within him. “ Life has always action ; 
it is our own fault if it ever be dull: 
youth has its enterprise, manhood its 
gchemes; and even if infirmity creep 
upon age, the mind, the mind still 
triumphs over the mortal clay, and in 


_ the quiet hermitage, among books, 


and from thoughts, kceps the great 
wheel within everlastingly in motion. 
No, the better class of spirits have 
always an antidote to the insipidity 


of @ common career, they have ever 


” 


energy at will 
“ And never happiness!” answered 
Vane, after a pause, as he gazed on 
the proud countenance of Trevylyan, 
with that kind of calm, half-pitying 
interest which belonged to a character 
deeply imbued with the philosophy of 
a sad experience, acting upon an un- 
impassioned heart. “ And in truth, 
Trevylyan, it would please me if I 
could but teach you the folly of pre- 
forring the exercise of thatenergy, of 
which you speak, to the golden luxu- 
ries of Rest. What ambition can ever 
bring an adequate reward? Not, 
surely, the ambition of letters—the 
desire of intellectual renown !” 
“True,” said-Trevylyan, quietly ; 
s* that dream I have long renounced ; 





had seemed new and beautiful to me, 
fell flat and lustreless on the soul of 
others. If I was appreved, it was 
often for what J] condemned myself! 
and I found that the trite common- 
place and the false wit charmed, 
while the truth fatigued, and the 
enthusiasm revolted. For men of that 
genius to which I make no preten- 
sion, who have dwelt apart in the 
obscurity of their own thoughts, gaz- 
ing upon stars that shine not for the 
dull sleepers of the world, it must be 
& keen sting to find the product of 
their labour confounded with a class, 
and to be mingled up in men’s judg- 
ment with the faults or merits of a 
tribe. Every great genius must deem 
himself original and alone in his con- 
ceptions. It is not enough for him 
that these conceptions should be ap- 
proved as good, unless they are ad- 
mitted as inventive, if they mix him 
with the herd he has shunned, hot 
separate him in fame as he has been 
separated in soul. Some Frenchman, 
the oracle of his circle, said of the 
poet of the Phédre, ‘ Racine and the 
other imitators of Corneille ; and 
Racine, in his wrath, nearly forswore 
tragedy for ever. It isin vain to tell 
the author that the public is the 
judge of his works, The author be, 
lieves himself above the public, or he 
would never have written, and,” con- 
tinued Trevylyan, with enthusiasm, 
‘he ts above them; their fiat may 
crush his glory, but never his self- 
esieem, He stands alone and haughty 
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amidst the wrecks of the temple he | 


imagined he had raised ‘To THE 
FUTURE, and retaliates neglect with 
scorn. But is this, the life of scorn, 
a pleasurable state of existence? Is 
it one to be cherished? Does even 
the moment of fame counterbalance 
the years of mortification? And what 
is there in literary fame itself present 
and palpable to its heir? His work 
is a pebble thrown into the deep; the 
stir lasts fora moment, and the wave 
closes up, to be susceptible no more 
to the same impression. The circle 
may widen to other lands and other 
ages, but around him itis weak and 
faint. The trifles of the day, the low 
politics, the base intrigues, occupy 
the tongue, and fill the thought of 
his contemporaries; he is less known 
than a mountebank, or a new dancer ; 
his glory comes not home to him; 
it brings no present, no perpetual 
reward, like the applauses that wait 
the actor, or the actor-like mummer 
of the senate ; and this which vexes, 
also lowers him; his noble nature 
begins to nourish the base vices of 
jealousy, and the unwillingness to 
admire. Goldsmith is forgotten in 
the presence of a puppet; he feels it, 
and ds mean; he expresses it, and is 
ludicrous. It is well to say that great 
minds will not stoop to jealousy; in 
the greatest minds, it is most fre- 
quent.* Few authors are ever 80 
aware of the admiration they excite, 
as to afford to be generous; and this 
melancholy truth revolts us with our 
own ambition. Shall we be demigods 
in our closet, at the price of sinking 
below mortality in the world? No! 
it was from this deep sentiment of 
the unrealness of literary fame, of 


* See the long list of names furnished by 
D'Israeli, in that most exquisite work, The 
Literary Character, vol. ii. p. 75. Plato, 
Xenophon, Chaucer, Corneille, Voltaire, 
Dryden, the Caracci, Domenico Venetiano, 
murdered by his envious friend, and the 
gentle Castillo fainting away at the genius 
of Murillo, 
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dissatisfaction at the fruits it pro- 
duced, of fear for the meanness it 
engendered, that I resigned betima 
all love for its career; and if by the 
restless desire that haunts men who 
think much, to write ever, I should 
be urged hereafter to literature, I will 
sternly teach mysclf to persevere in 
the indifference to its fame.” 

‘ You say as I would say,” answered 
Vane, with his tranquil smile; “and 
your experience corroborates my 
theory. Ambition, then, is not the 
root of happiness. Why more in 
action than in letters ?” 

Because,” said Trevylyan, “ in 
action we commonly gain in our life 
all the honour we deserve : the public 
judge of men better and more rapidly 
than of books. And he who takes to 
himself in action a high and pure 
ambition, associates it with so many 
objects, that, unlike litcrature, the 
failure of one is balanced by the suc- 
cess of the other. He, the creator of 
deeds, not resembling the creator of 
books, stands not alone; he is emi- 
nently social; he has many comrades, 
and without their aid he could not 
accomplish his designs. This divides 
and mitigates the impatient jealousy 
against others. He works for a cause, 
and knows early that he cannot mono- 
polise its whole glory; he shares what 
he is aware it is impossible to engross. 
Besides, action leaves him no time 
for brooding over disappointment. 
The author has consumed his youth 
in a work,— it fails in glory. Can he 
write another work? Bid him call 
back another youth! But in action, 
the labour of the mind is from day to 
day. A week replaces what a week 
has lost, and all the aspirant’s fame is 
of the present. It is lipped by the 
Babel of the living world; he is ever 
on the stage, and the spectators are 
ever ready to applaud. Thus perpe- 
tually in the service of others, self 
ceases to be his world; he has no 
leiaurs to brood over real or imagi- 
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nary wrongs, the excitement whirlson that remembers it the next year. 
the machine till it is worn out ——” Once disappoint them, and all your 

‘And kicked aside,” said Vane, actions, all your sacrifices, are swept 
‘with the broken lumber of men’s! from their remembrance for ever; 
other tools, in the chamber of their they break the windows of the very 
fons’ forgetfulness. Your man of | house they have given you, and melt 
action lasts but for an hour; the man down their medals into bullets. Who 
of letters lasts for ages.” 'gerves man, ruler or peasant, serves 

“ We live not for ages,” answercd | the ungrateful ; and all the ambitious 
Trevylyan; “our life is on earth, and | are but types of a Wolsey or a De 
not in the grave.” Witt.” 

“ But even grant,” continued Vane, “And what,” said Trevylyan, “ con- 
“ and I for one will concede the point, soles a man in the ills that flesh is 
that posthumous fame is not worth | heir to, in that state of obscure re- 
the living agonies that obtain it, how | pose, that serene inactivity to which 
are you better off in your poor and, you would confine him? Is it not 
vulgar career of action? Would you , his conscience? Is it not his self 
aasist the rulers?—servility! The acquittal, or his self approval ?” 


people }—folly! If you take the great 
philosophical view which the worship- 
pers of the past rarcly take, but which, 
unknown to them, is their sole excuse, 
viz., that the changes which may 
benefit the future unsettle the pre- | 
sent; and that it is not the wisdom | 
of practical legislation to risk the 
peace of our contemporarics in the 





“ Doubtless,” replied Vane. 

‘Be it so,” answered the high- 
souled Trevylyan ; ‘‘the same conso- 
lation awaits us in action as in repose. 
We sedulously pursue what we deem 
to be true glory. We are maligned ; 
but our soul acquils us. Could it do 
more in the scandal and the prejudice 
that assail us in private life? You 


hope of obtaining happiness for their | are silent; but note how much deeper 
posterity—to what suspicions, to what | should be the comfort, how much 
charges are you exposed! You are 'loftier the self-esteem ; for if calumay 
deemed the foe of all liberal opinion, | attack us in a wilful obscurity, what 
and you read your curses in theeyes have we donc to refute the calumny? 
of a mation. But take the side of| How have we served our species? 


the people. What caprice—what in- | Have we ‘scorned delight and loved 
gratitude ! laborious days?’ Have we made the 


You have professed so 
much in theory, that you can never | 
accomplish sufficient in practice. , 
Moderation becomes a crime; to be 
prudent is to be perfidious. New 
demagogues, without temperance, be- 
cause without principle, outstrip you 
in the moment of your greatest ser- 
vices, The public is the grave of a 
great man’s deeds ; it is never sated ; 
its maw is eternally open; it perpe- 
tually craves for more. Where, in 
the history of the world, do you find 
the gratitude of a people? You find 
fervour, itis true, but not gratitude ; 
the fervour that exaggerates a benefit | 
at one moment, but not the gratitude | 


utmost of the ‘talent’ confided te 
ourcare? Have we done those good 
deeds to our race upon which we can 
retire,—an ‘ Estate of Beneficence,'-— 
from the malice of the world, and. 
fee] that our deeds are our defenders? 
This is the consolation of virtuous 
actions; is it so of—even a virtuous 
—indolence ?” 

“You speak as a preacher,” said 
Vane; “I merely as a calculator. 
You of virtue in affliction, I of @ life 
in ease.” ; 

“ Well, then, if the conscionsness of 
perpetual endeavour to advance our 
race be not alone happier: than the 
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life of ease, let us see what thia vaunted 
ease really is. Tell me, is it not an- 
other name for ennui? This state of 
quiescence, this objectless, dreamless 
torpor, this transition du lit @ la 
table, de ta table au lit; what more 
dreary and monotonous existence 
can you devise? Is it pleasure in 
this inglorious existence to think that 
you are serving pleasure? Is it free- 
dom to be the slave to sclf? For I 
hold,” continued Trevylyan, “ that 
this jargon of ‘ consulting happiness,’ 
this cant of living for ourselves, is but 
a mean as well as a false philosophy. 
Why this eternal reference to sclf? Is 
self alone to be consulted? Is even 
our happiness, did it truly consist in 
repose, really the great end of life? 
I doubt if we cannot ascend higher. I 
doubt if we cannot say with a great 
moralist, ‘if virtue be not estimable 
in itself, we can sec nothing estima- | 
ble in following it for the sake of a: 
bargain.’ But, in fact, repose is the, 
poorest of all delusions ; the very act 
of recurring to self, brings about us 
all those ills of self from which, in the 
turmoil of the world, we can escape. 
We become hypochondriacs. Our very 
health grows an object of painful 
possession. We are 80 desirous to be 
well (for what is retirement without 
health !) that we are ever fancying 
ourselves ill; and, like the man in 
the ‘ Spectator, we weigh ourselves 
daily, and live but by grains and 
sweuples, Retirement is happy only 


a7 


for the poet, for to him it is no¢ retire- 
ment. He sccedes from one world 
but to gain another, and he finds not 
ennut in seclusion: why }—not because 
seclusion hath repose, but because it 
hath occupation. In one word, then, 
I say of action and of indolence, grant 
the same ills to both, and to action 
there is the readier escape or the 
nobler consolation.” 

Vane shrugged his shoulders. “ Ah, 
my dear friend,” said he, tapping his 
snuff-box with benevolent superiority, 
“you are much younger than [ 
am !’ 

But these conversations, which 
Trevylyan and Vane often held toge- 
ther, dull as I fear this specimen must 
scem to the render, had an inexpres- 
sible charm for Gertrude. She loved 
the lofty and gencrous vein of philo- 
sophy which Trevylyan embraced, and 
which, while it suited his ardent na- 
ture, contrasted a demeanour cem- 
monly hard and cold to all but her- 
self. And young and tender as she 
was, his ambition infused its spirit 
into her fine imagination, and that 
passion for enterprise which belongs 
inseparably to romance. She loved 
to muse over his future lot, and in 
fancy to share ita toils and to exult 
in its triumphs. And if sometimes 
she asked hersclf whether a career of 
action might not estrange him from 
her, she had but to turn her gaze upon 
his watchful cye,—and lo, he was by 
her side or at her fect ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


GORCUM.—THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES: A PHILOSOPHERS TALE. 


Ir was a bright and cheery morning 
as they glided by Gorcum. The boats 
pulling to the shore full of fishermen 
and peasants in their national cos- 
tume ; the breeze, freshly rippling the 
waters; the lightness of the blue sky; 
the loud and laughing voices from 
the boats;—all contributed to raise 
the spirit, and fill it with that in- 
describable gladness which is the 
physical sense of life. 

The tower of the church, with its 
long windows and its round dial, rose 
against the clear sky; and on a bench 
under a green bush facing the watersat 
ajolly Hollander, refreshing the breezes 
with the fumes of his national weed. 


“How little it requires to make a 
journey pleasant, when the compa- 
nions are our friends!” said Gertrude 
as they sailed along. “ Nothing can 
be duller than these banks; nothing 
more delightful than this voyage.” 

“Yet what tries the affections of 
people for each other so severely as a 
journey together?” said Vane. “ That 
perpetual companionship from which 
there is no escaping; that confine- 
ment, in all our moments of ill-humour 
and listlessness, with persons who want 
us to look amused—<Ah, it is a severe 
ordeal for friendship to pass through! 
A post-chaise must have jolted many 
an intimacy to death.” 

“You speak feelingly, dear father,” 
said Gertrude laughing; “and, I sus- 
pect, with a slight desire to be sarcastic 
upon us. Yet, seriously, I should think | 
that travel must be like life, and that: 
good persons must be always agree-' 
able companions to each other” 


“ Good persons, my Gertrude!” 
answered Vane with a smile. “Alas! 
I fear the good weary each other quite 
as much as the bad. What say you, 
Trevylyan,—would Virtue be a plea- 
sant companion from Paris to Peters- 
burg? Ah, I see you intend to be on 
Gertrude’s side of the question. Well 
now if I tell you a story, since stories 
are so much the fashion with you, in 
which you shall find that the Virtues 
themselves actually made the expe- 
riment of a tour, will you promise to 
attend to the moral ?” 

“Oh, dear father, anything for a 
story,” cried Gertrude; ‘“‘ especially 
from you who have not told us one all 
the way. Come, listen, Albert; nay, 
listen to your new rival.” 

And, pleased to see the vivacity of 
the invalid, Vane began as follows :— 


THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES. 
A PHILOSOPHER'S TALE. 


Once upon a time, several of the 
Virtues, weary of living for ever with 
the Bishop of Qorwich, resolved to 
make a little excuxsion ; accordingly, 
though they knew every thing on 
earth was very ill prepared to receive 
them, they thought they might safely 
venture on a tour from Westminster 
Bridge to Richmond: the day was 
fine, the wind in their favour, and as 
to entertainment,—why there seemed, 
according to Gertrude, to be no pos- 
sibility of any disagreement among 
the Virtues. 

They took a boat at Westminster, 
Stairs, and just aa they were about to 
pushoff,a poor woman, all in rags, with 
a child in her arms, implored their 
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compassion, Charity put her hand 
into her reticule, and took out a shil- 
ling. Justice, turning round to look 
after the luggage, saw the folly which 
Charity was about tocommit. ‘ Hea- 
vens!” cried Justice, seizing poor 
Charity by the arm, “what are you 
doing? Have you never read Political 
Econqmy ? Don’t you know that in- 
discriminate almsgiving is only the 
encouragement to Idleness, the mother 
of Vice? You a Virtue, indeed !— I’m 
ashamed of you. (ret along with you, 
good woman ;—yet stay, there is u 
ticket for soup at the Mendicity So- 
ciety: they’ll »ee if you’re a proper 
object of compassion.” But Charity is 
quicker than Justice, and slipping her 
hand behind her, the poor woman got 
the shilling and the ticket for soup too. 
Sconomy and Gencrosit y saw the double 
gift. “ What waste!” cried Economy, 
frowning; “what, a ticket and a 
shilling! ei/her would have sufficed.” 
“Hither!” said (ienerosity, “fic! 
Charity should have given the poor 
creature half-a-crown, and Justice a 
dozen tickets!” So the next ten 
minutes were consumed in a quarrel 
between the four Virtues, which would 
have lasted all the way to Richmond, 
if Courage had not advised them to get 
on shore end fight it out. Upon this, 
the Virtues suddenly perceived they 
had a little forgotten themselves, and 
Generosity offering the first apology, 
they made it up, and went on very 
agreeably for the next mile or two. 
The day now grew a little overcast, 
and a shower seemed at hand. Pru- 
dence, who had on a new bonnet, 
suggested the propriety of putting to 
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the Virtues extremely low persons, 
for they had nothing very fashionable 
about the# exterior, burst out laugh- 
ing at Charity’s discomposure, espe- 
cially as a large basket full of buns, 
which Charity carried with her for any 
hungry-looking children she might 
encounter at Richmond, fell pounce 
into the water. Courage was all on 
fire; he twisted his imustache, and 
would have made an onset on the 
enemy, if, to his great indignation, 
Meekness had not torestalled him, by 
stepping mildly into the hostile boat 
and oflering both cheeks to the foe. 
This was too much even for the in- 
civility of the boatinen; they made 
their excuses to the Virtues, and 
Courage, who is no bully, thought 
himself bound discontentedly to ac- 
cept them. But oh! if you had seen 
how Courage used Meckness  after- 
wards, you could not have believed it 
possible that one Virtue conld be so 
enraged with another! This quarrel 
between the two threw a damp on the 
party; and they procceded on their 
voyage, when the shower was over, 
with anything but cordiality. 1 spare 
you the little squabbles that took 
place in the general conversation— 
how Economy found fault with all the 
villas by the way; and Temperance 
expressed becoming indignation at 
the luxuries of the City barge. They 
arrived at Richmond, and Temper- 
ance was appointed to order the din- 
ner; meanwhile Hospitality, walking 
in the garden, fell in with a large 
party of Irishmen, and asked them te 
join the repast. 

Tmagine the long faces of Economy 


shore for half an hour ; Courage was and Prudence, wheu they saw the ad- 
for braving the rain; but, as most of|dition to the company. Hospitality 
the Virtues are ladies, Prudence car-|was all spirits, he rubbed his hands 
Tied it. Just as they were about to|and called for champagne with the 
land, another boat cut. in before them ‘tone of younger brother. Tem- 
very uncivilly, and gave theirs such a!perance soon grew scandalised, and 
shake, that Charity was all but over- Modesty herself coloured at some of 
board. The company on board the the jokes; but Hospitahty, who was 
uncivil boat, who evidently thought now half seas over, called the one a 
No. 149, z 4 


milksop, and swore at the other as a 
prude. Away went the hours; it was 
time to return, and they made down 
to the water-side thoroughly out of 
temper with one another, Economy 
and Generosity quarrelling all the way 
about the bill and the waiters. To 
make up the sum of their mortifica- 
tion, they passed a boat where all the 
company were in the hest possible 
spirits, langhing and whooping like 
mad ; and discovered these jolly com- 
panions to be two or three agreeable 
Vices, who had put themsclves under 
the management of Good Temper. 
So you sec, Gertrude, that even the 
Virtues may fall at logeerheads with 
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that we should all separate and take 
up our abode with some mortal or 
other for a year, with the power of 
chinging at the end of that time 
should we not feel ourselves comfort- 
able; that is, should we not find that 
we do all the good we intend: let us 
try the experiment, and on this day 
twelvemonths let us all mect, under 
the largest oak in Windsor Forest, 
and recount what has befallen us.” 
Prudence ceased, a3 she always does 
when she has said enough; and, de- 
lighted at the project, the Virtues 
agreed to adopt it on thespot. They 
were enchanted at the idea of setting 
up for themselves, and cach not doubt- 


each other, and pass u very sad time | ing his or her success: for Economy 
of it, if they happen to be of opposite ;in her heart thought Generosity no 
dispositions, and have forgotten to{| Virtue at all, and Meekness looked 


take Good Temper along with them. 

“Ah!” said Gertrude, “but you 
have overloaded your boat; too many 
Virtues might contradict one another, 
but not a few.” 


on Courage as little better than a 
heathen. 

Generosity, being the most eager 
and active of all the Virtues, set off 
first on his journey. Justice followed, 


“ Voila ce que je veux dire,” said and kept up with him, though at a 
Vane. “ But listen to the sequel of my | more cven pace. Charity, never heard 


tale, which now takes a new moral.” 
At the end of the voyage, and after 
a long, sulky silence, Prudence said, 
with a thoughtful air, “My dear 
friends, I have been thinking that as 
long as we keep so entirely together, 
never mixing with the rest of the 
world, we shall waste our lives in 
quarrelling amongst ourselves, and 
run the risk of being still less liked 
and sought after than we already are. 
You know that we are none of us 
popular ; every one is quite contented 
to see us represcnted in a vaudeville, 
or described in an ecasay. Charity, 
indeed, has her name often taken in 
vain at a bazaar, or a subscription ; 
and the miser as often talks of the 
duty he owes to me, when he sends 
the stranger from his door, or his 
grandson to gaol: but still we only 
resemble so many wild beasts, whom 
every body likes to see, but nobody 


cares to possess. Now, I propose, | 


a sigh, or saw a squalid face, but 
she stayed to cheer und console the 
Suffercr;—a kindness which some- 
what retarded her progress. 

Courage espied a travelling carriage, 
with a man and his wife in it quar- 
relling most conjugally, and he civilly 
begged he might be permitted to 
occupy the vacant seat opposite the 
, lady. Economy still lingered, in- 
‘quiring for the cheapest inns. Poor 
Modesty looked round and sighed, 
on finding herself so near to London, 
Where she was almost wholly un- 
known; but resolved to bend her 
course thither, for two reasons: first, 
for the novelty of the thing; and, 
secondly, not liking to expose herself 
to any risks by a journey on the Con- 
tinent. Prudence, though the first to 
project, was the last to execute; and 
therefore resolved to remain where she 
was for that night, and take daylight 
for her travels, 
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The year rolled on, and the Virtues, | their wives, for never was there any- 
punctual to the appointment, met! thing in nature so devoted as the love 
under the oak-tree; they all came , of a husband—six weeks married ! 
nearly at the same time, excepting “The next morning, before break- 
Economy, who had got into a return fast, as the charming Fanny was 
poat-chaise, the horses to which, waiting for her husband, who had 
having been forty miles in the course not yet finished bia toilette, a poor, 
of the morning, had foundered by the! wretched-looking object: appeared at 
way, and retarded her journey till the window, tearing her hair and 
night set in. The Virtues looked sad, wringing her hands; her husband 
and sorrowful, as people are wont to) had that morning been dragged to 
do after a long and fruitless journey; prison, and her seven children had 
and, somehow or other. such was the fought for the last mouldy crust. 
wearing effect of their intercourse with Prompted by me, fanny, without in- 
the world, that they appeared won-j quiring further into the matter, drew 
derfully diminished in size. from her silken purse a five pound 

“Ah, my dear Generosity,” said note, and gave it to the beggar, who 
Prudence, with a sigh, ‘Cas you were departed more amazed than grateful. 
the first to set out on your travels, Soon after the licutenant appeared,— 


pray let us hear your adventures 
first.” 

“ You muat know, my dear sisters,” 
said Generosity, “that | had not gone 
many miles from you before I came to 
a small country town, in which a 
Marching regiment was quartered, 
and at an open window I beheld, lean- 
ing over a gentleman’s chair, the most 
beautiful creature imagination ever 
pictured: her eyes shone out like two 
suns of perfect happiness, and she vas 
almost cheerful enough to have passed 
for Good Temper herself. The gen- 
tleman, over whose chair she leaned, 
was her husband ; they had been mar- 
ried six weeks; he was a lieutenant 
with a hundred pounds a-year besides 
his pay. Greatly affected by their 
poverty, J instantly determined, with- 
out a second thought, to ensconce 
myself in the heart of this charming 
girl, During the first hour in my 
new residence I mace many wise re- 
flections, such as—that Love never 
was 80 perfect as when accompanied 
by Poverty; what a vulgar error it 
was to call the umarried state ‘Single 
Blessedness;’ how wrong it was of as 
Virtues never to have tried the mar- 
riaze bond; and what a falsehood it 
was to say that husbands neglected 





‘What thed 1, another bill!’ mut- 
{tered he, as he tore the yellow wafer 
;from a large, square, folded, bluish 

piece of paper. ‘Oh, ah! confound 

the fellow, he muat be paid. I must 
trouble you, Fanny, for fifteen pounds 
to pay this saddler’s bill.’ 
| ‘* Wifteen pounds, love?’ 
‘mered Fanny, blushing. 

“* Yes, dearest, the fifteen pounds 
I gave you yesterday.’ 

““*T have only ten pounds,’ said 
Fanny, hesitatingly, ‘for such a poor, 
' wretched-looking creature was here 
just now, that 1 was obliged to give 
her five pounds.’ 
| “Five pougds? good Heavens! 
exclaimed the astonished husband; 
‘I shall have no more money this 
three weeks.’ He frowned, he bit his 
lips, nay he even wrung his hands, 
and walked up and down the room; 
worse still, he broke forth with — 
‘Surely, madam, you did not suppose, 
when you marricd a lieutenant in a 
marching regiment, that he could 
afford to indulge in the whim of giving 
five pounds to every mendicant who 
held out her hand to you? You did 
not, I say, madam, imagine —’ but 
the bridegroom was interrupted by 
, the convulsive sobs of his wife : ns was 


atam- 
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their first quarrel, they were but six | Prudence, turning to Justice, said, “I 
weeks married; he looked at her for long to hear what you have been 
one moment sternly, the next he was ‘doing, for I am certain you cannot 
at her feet. ‘Forgive me, dearest have occasioned harm te any one.” 

Fanny,—forgive me, for I cannot for-| Justice shook her head and said, 
give myself. I wastoo greata wretch , “ Alas! I find that there are times 
to say what I did; and do believe, my and places when even I do better not 
own Fanny, that while I may be too to appear, as a short account of my 
poor to indulge youinit, [dofrom my adventures will prove to you. No 
heart admire so noble, so disinterested, sooner had I Jeft you than I instantly 
a generosity.’ Nota little proud did repaired to India, and took up my 
I feel to have been the cause of this abode witha Brahmin. I was much 
exemplary husband’s admiration for shocked by the dreadful inequalities 
his amiable wife, and sincerely did I of condition that reigned in the seve- 
rejoice at having taken up my abode ral castes, and I longed to relieve the 
with these poor people. But not to. poor Pariah from his ignominious 
tire you, my dear sisters, with the ' destiny, —accordingly I set. seriously 
minutise of detail, I shall briefly say to work on reform. I insisted upon 
that things did not long remain in, the iniquity of abandoning men from 
this delightful position; for, before , their birth to an irremediable state of 
many months had elapsed, poor Fanny ' contempt, from which no virtue could 
had to bear with her husband's in-; exalt them. The Brahmins looked 





creased and more frequent storms of 
passion, unfollowed by any halcyon 
and honeymoon suings for forgive- 
ness: for at my instigation every 
shilling went; and when there were 
no more to go, her trinkets, and even 
her clothes followed. The lieutenant 
became a complete brute, and even 
allowed his unbridled tongue to call 
me—me, sisters, me /—‘ heartless Ex- 
travagance.’ 


Officers, and their gossiping wives, to innovate.’ 


upon my Brahmin with ineffable hor- 
ror. They called me the most wicked 
of vices; they saw no distinction be- 
tween Justice and Atheism. J uprooted 
their society — that was sufficient 
crime. But the worst was, that the 
Pariahs themselves regarded me with 
suspicion ; they thought it unnatural 
in a@ Brahmin to care for a Pariah! 
And one called me ‘ Madness;’ another, 


His despicable brother- | ‘ Ambition ;’ and a third, ‘The Desire 


My poor Brahmin led 


were no better; for they did nothing a miserable life of it; when one day, 
but animadvert upon my Fanny's after observing, at my dictation, that 
ostentation and absurdity, for by such 'he thought a Pariah’s life as much 
names had they the impertinence to entitled to respect as a cow’s, he was 
call me. Thus grieved to the soul to hurried away by thepriestsand secretly 
find myself the canse of all poor, broiled on the altar a8 8 fitting reward 
Fanny's misfortunes, [ resolved at the for his sacrilege. I fled hither in great 
end of the year to leave her, being | ; tribulation, persuaded that in some 


thoroughly convinced that, however 
amiable and praiseworthy I might be 
in myself, I was totally unfit to be 
bosom friend and adviser to the wife 
of a lieutenant in a marching regi- 
ment, with only a hundred Siaeal 

a-year besides his pay.” 

The Virtues groaned their aympa- 
thy with tle unfortunate Fanny; and 


countries even Justice may do harm.” 
“As for me,” said Charity, not 
waiting to be asked, ‘‘I grieve to say 
that | wae silly enough to take up my 
abode with an old lady in Dublin, 
who never knew what discretion waa, 
and always acted from impulse; my 
instigation was irresistible, and the 
money she gave in her drives throvght 
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the suburbs of: Dublin was so lavishly confer a caning wpon the delinquent. 
spent, that it Xept all the rascals of The additional force she had gained 
the city in idleness and whisky. I in me was too much odds against the 
found, to my great horror, that I was! poor general, and he died of a broken 
& main cause of a terrible epidemic, | heart, six months after my Watson 
and that to give alms without dis- with his wife. She after this became 
cretion was to spread poverty without so dreaded and detested, that a con- 
help. I left the city when my year spiracy was formed to poison her ; 
was out, and, as ill-luck would have ¢his daunted even me, so I left her 
it, just at the time when 1 was most without delay,—et me voici!” 
wanted.” *Humph!” said Meekness, with an 
“And ob,” cried Hospitality, air of triumph; “I, at least, have 
went to Ireland also. I fixed my been more successful than you. On 
abode with a squireen; I ruined him | seeing much in the papers of the 
in a year, and only left him because | cruelties practised by the Turks on 
he had no longer a hovel to keep'the Greeks, | thought my presence 
me in.” : would enable the poor sufferers to 
“As for myself,” said Temperance, | bear their misfortunes calmly. I went 
“T entered the breast of an English ' to Greece, then, at a moment, when a 
legislator, and he brought in a bill| well-planned and practicable scheme 
against alehouses; the consequence of emancipating themselves from the 
was, that the labourers took tu gin, Turkish yoke was arousing their 
and I have been forced to contess,' youth. Without confining myself to 
that Temperance may be too zealous, one individual, I flitted from breast 
when she dictates too vchemently to} to breast; J] meekoned the whole 


others.” 

“Well,” said Courage, keeping 
more in the back-ground than he had 
ever done before, and looking rather 
ashamed of himself, “that travelling 
carriaye I got into belonged to a 
German general and his wife, who 
were returning to thcir own country. 
Growing very cold as we proceeded, 
she wrapped me up in a polonaise ; 
but the cold increasing, I inadvert- 
ently crept into her bosom; once there 
I could not get out, and from thence- 
forward the poor general had consider- 
ably the worst of it. She became so 
provoking, that I wondered how he 
could refrain from an explosion. To do 
him justice, he did at last threaten to 
get out of the carriage; upon which, 
roused by me, she collared him—and 
conquered. When he got te his own 
district things grew worse, for if any 
aid-de-camp offended her she inaiated 
that he might be publicly repri- 
manded ; and should the poor general 
refuse, she would with her own hands 


nation; my Yremonstrances against 
the insurrection .suceecded, and I 
had the satisfaction of leaving a whole 
people ready to be killed, or strangled, 
with the most Christian resignation 
in the world.” 

The Virtues, who had been a little 
cheered by the opening self-compl 
cency of Meekness, would not, to h 
great astonishment, allow that s 
had succeeded a whit more happi 
than her sisters, and called next upo 
Modesty for her confession. 

“You know,” said that amiable 
young lady, “that I went to London 
in search of a situation. I spent three 
months of the twelve in going from 
house to house, but I could not get a 
single person to receive me. The 
ladies declared they never saw go old- 
fashioned a gawkey, and civilly re- 
commended me to their abigails; the 
abigails turned mé round with a stare, 
and then pushed me down to ‘che 
kitche the fat acullion-maids ; 
who assured me, that ‘in the respect- 


% 
able families they had the honour to 
live in, they had never even heard of 
my name. One young housemaid, 
just from the country, did indeed 
receive me with some sort of civility; 
but she very soon lost me in the ser- 
vants’ hall. I now took refuge with 
the other sex, as the least uncourte- 
ous. I was fortunate, enough to find 
a young gentleman of remarkable 
talents, who welcomed me with open 
arms. He was full of learning, gen- 
tleness, and honesty. I had only one 
rival—Ambition. We both contended 
for an absolute empire over him. 
Whatever Ambition suggested, J 
damped. Did Ambition urge him to 
begin a book, I persuaded him it was 
not worth publication. Did he get 
up, full of knowledge, and instigated 
py my rival to make a specch (for he 
was in parliament), 1 shocked him 
with the sense of his assurance—I 
made his voice droop and his accents 
falter, At last} with an indignant 
sigh, my rival left him; he retired 
into the country, took orders, and 
renounced a carecr he had fondly 
hoped would be serviceable to others ; 
but finding I did not suffice for 
his happiness, and piqued at his 
melancholy, I left nim before the end 
of the year, and he has since taken to 
drinking !” 

The eyes of the Virtues were all 
turned to Prudence, She was their 
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last hope—“I am just where I set 
out,” said that discreet Virtue; “I 
have done neither good nor harm. To 
avoid temptation, I went and lived 
with a hermit, to whom I seon found 
that I could he of no use beyond 
warning him not to overboil his peas 
and lentils, not to leave his door open 
when a storm threatened, and not to 
fill his pitcher too full at the neigh- 
bouring spring. I am thus the only 
one of you thal never did harm; but 
only because I am the only one of you 
that never had an opportunity of 
doing it! In a word,” continued Pru- 
dence, thoughtfully, —“in a word, 
my friends, circumstances are neces- 
cessary to the Virtues themselves. 
Had, for instance, Economy changed 
with Generosity, and gone to the poor 
lhieutenant’s wife, and had J lodged with 
the Irish squireen instcad of Hospi- 
tality, what misfortunes would have 
been saved to both! Alas! I perceive 
we lose all our efficacy when we are 
misplaced ; and ¢hen, though in reality 
Virtues, we operate as Vices, Cir- 
cumstances must be favourable to our 
exertions, and harmonious with our 
nature; and we lose our very divinity 
unless Wisdom direct our footsteps to 
the home we should inhabit, and the 
dispositions we should govern.” 

The story was ended, and the tra- 
vellers began to dispute about its 
moral. Here let us leave them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


QOLOGNE.——-THE TRACES OF THE ROMAN YOKE.—-THE CHURCH OF ST. MARIA.-—— 
®REVYLYANS REFLECTIONS ON THE MONASTIC LIFE.—THE TOMB OF THY 
THREE KINGS.—AN KVENING EXCURSION ON THE RHINE. 


Rowxr—magnificent Rome! wherever 
the pilgrim wends, the traces of thy 
dominion greet his eyes. Still, in the 
heart of the bold German race, is 
graven the print of the eagle’s claws ; 
and amidat the haunted regions of the 
Rhine we pause to wonder at the great 
monuments of the Italian yoke. 

At Cologne our travellers rested for 
some days. They were in the city to 
which the camp of Marcus Agrippa 
had given birth. that spot had re- 


: hero of Christendom itself ! 


sounded with the armed tread of the | 
legions of Trajan. In that city, Vitel- 


lius, Sylvanus, were proclaimed em- 
perors. By that church, did the latter 
receive his death. 

As they passed round the door, they 
saw some peasants loitering on the 
sacred ground ; and when they noted 
the delicate cheek of Gertrude, they 
uttered their salutations with more 
than common respect. Where they 
then were, the building swept round 
in a circular form; and at its base it 
is supposed, by tradition, to retain 
something of the ancient Roman ma- 
sonry. Just before them rose the 
spire of a plain and unadorned church 
singularly contrasting the pomp of 
the old, with the simplicity of the 
imnovating, creed. 

The Church of St. Maria occupies 
the site of the Roman Capitol; and 
the place retains the Roman name; 
and still something in the aspect of 
the people betrays the hereditary 


Gertrade, whose nature was strongly 


ter, was fond of visiting the old Gothie 
churches, which, with so eloquent a 
moral, unite the living with the dead. 

“Pause for a moment,” said Tre 
vylyan, before they entered the church 
of St. Mary. “ What recollections 
crowd upon us! On the site of the 
Roman Capitol, a Christian church 
and a convent are erected! By whom? 
The mother of Charles Martel—the 
Conqueror of the Saracen—the arche 
And te 
these scenes and calm retreats, to the 
cloisters of the convent once belong- 
ing to this church, fled the bruised 
spirit of a royal sufforer—the victim 
of Richelieu —the unfortunate and 
ambitious Mary de Medicis. Alas! 
the cell and the convent are but a 
vain emblem of that desire to fly to 
God which belongs to Distress; the 
solitude soothes, but the monotony 
recalls, regret. And for my own part, 
in my frequent tours through Catho- 
lic countries, I never saw the still 
walls in which monastic vanity hoped 
to shut out the world, but a melan- 
choly came over me! What hearta at 
war with themselves !—what unceas- 
ing regrets !—what pinings after the 
past !—what long and bewatiful years 
devoted to a moral grave, by a mo- 
mentary rashness—an impulse—e 
disappointment! But in these churches 
the lesson is more impressive and leas 
sad. The weary heart has ceased te 
ache—the burning pulses are still— 
the troubled spirit hes flown to the 
only rest which is not a dectit. Power 


impressed with the renerating charac-|and love—hope and fear—ararice— 


‘es 


ambition, they are quenched at last! | 
and tranquil beauty, and as the sun 


Death is the only monastery—the 
fomb is the only cell.” 

“Your passion is ever for active 
fife,” said Gertrude. “ You allow no 
eharm to solitude, and contemplation 
to you seems torture. If any great 
sorrow ever come upon you, you will 
never retire to seclusion as its balm. 
You will plunge into the world, and 
lose your individual existence in the 
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That evening came on with a still 


hastened to its close they launched 
their boat for an hour or two’s excur- 
sion upon the Rhine, Gertrude was in 
that happy mood when the quiet of 
nature is enjoyed like a bath for the 
soul, and the presence of him she eo 
idolised deepened that stillness into 
a more delicious and subduing calm. 
Little did she dream as the boat 


universal rush of life.” | glided over the watcr, and the towers 
“Ah, talk not of sorrow!” said of Cologne rose in the bluc air of 
Trevylyan, wildly,—‘“ let us enter the evening, how few were those hours 
church.” that divided her from the tomb! But, 
They went afterwards to the cele- in looking back to the life of one we 
brated cathedral, which is considered have loved, how dear is the thought 
one of the noblest of the architectural that the latter days were the days of 
triumphs of Germany; but it is yet light, that the cloud never chilled the 
more worthy of notice from the Pil- beauty of the setting sun, and that if 
grim of Romance than the searcher the years of existence were brief, all 
after antiquity, for here, behind the that existence has most tender, most 
grand altar, is tho Tomb of the Three sacred, was crowded into that space! 
Kings of Cologne—the three wor- Nothing dark, then, or bitter, rests 
shippers, whom tradition humbled to with our remembrance of the lost ; we 
our Saviour. Legend is rife with a are the mourners, but pity is not for 
thousand tales of the relics of this the mourned —our grief is purely 
tomb. The Three Kings of Cologne selfish; when we turn to its object, 
are the tutelary names of that golden the hues of happiness are round it, 
superstition, which has often more ' and that very love which is the parent 
votaries than the religion itself from of our woe was the consolation—the 
which it springs: and to Gertrude triumph—of the departed! 
the simple story of Lucille sufficed to! The majestic Rhine was calm as a 
make her for the moment credulous lake; the splashing of the oar only 
of the sanctity of the spot. Behind the , broke the stillness, and, after a long 
tomb three Gothic windows cast their | pause in their conversation, Gertrude, 
“dim, religious light” over the tes- putting her hand on Trevylyan’s arm, 
selated pavement and along the Ionic reminded him of a promised story: 
pillars. They found some of the more , for he too had moods of abstraction, 
crodulous believers in the authenticity from which, in her turn, she loved to 
of the relics kneeling before the tomb, | lure him; and his voice to her had 
and they atrested their steps, fearful become a sort of want. 
to disturb the superstition which is | “ Let it be,” said she, “a tale suited 
never without something of sanctity | to the hour; no fierce tradition—nay, 
when contented with prayer, and for- no grotesque fable, but of the tenderer 
getful of persecution. The bones of dye of superstition. Let it be of love, 


the Magi are still supposed to conse- | of woman’s love—of the love that de- 
fies the grave: for surely even after 


erate the tomb, and on the‘ higher | pea head - 
eath it lives; an ven wou 


of the monument the artist has 
delineated their adoration to the in- | scarcely be heaven if memory were 


fant Saviour. . banished from its blessings.” 
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“1 recollect,” said Trevylyan, after 
a slight pause, “a short German 
legend, the simplicity of which touched 
me much when I heard it; but,” 
added he with a slight smile, “so 
much more faithful appears in the 


, 


oy 


legend the love of the woman than 
that of the man, that Z at least ought 
scarcely to recite it.” 

“Nay,” said Gertrude tenderly, 
“the fault of the inconstant only 
heightens our gratitude to the faithful.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SOUL IN PURGATORY 5; OR, 


THe angels strung their harps in 
Heaven, and their music went up 
like a stream of odours to the pa- 
vilions of the Most High. But the 
harp of Seralim was swecter than 
that of his fellows, and the Voice of 
the Invisible Onc (for the angels 
themselves know not the glorics of 
Jechovah—only far in the depths of 
Heaven they see one Unslecping Kye 
watching for ever over Creation) was 
heard saying— 

“ Ask a gift for the love that burns 
in thy song, and it shall be given 
thee.” 

And Seralim answered— 

“ There are in that place which men 
call Purgatory, and which is the escape 
from Hell, but the painful porch of 
Heaven, many souls that adore Thee, 
and yet are punished justly for their 
sins; grant me the boon to visit them 
at times, and solace their suffering by 
the hymns of the harp that is con- 
recrated to Thee !” 

And the Voice answered— 

“Thy prayer is heard, O gentlest 
of the angels! and it seems good to 
Him who chastises but from love. Go! 
Thou hast thy will.” 

Then the angel sang the praises of 
God; and when the song was done he 
rose from his azure throne at the 
right hand of Gabriel, and, spreading 
his rainbow wings, he flew to that 
melancholy orb which, nearest to 
earth, echoes with the shrieks of souls 
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that by torture become pure. There 
the unhappy ones see from afar the 
bright courts they are hereafter to 
obtain, and the shapes of glorious 
beings, who, fresh from the Fountains 
of Immortality, walk amidst the gar- 
dens of Paradise, and feel that their 
happiness hath no morrow ;—and this 
thought consoles amidst their tor- 
ments, and makes the true difference 
between Purgatory and Hell. 

Then the angel folded his wings, 
and, entering the crystal gates, sat 
down upon a blasted rock and struck 
his divine lyre, and a peace fell over 
the wretched; the demon ceased to 
torture, and the victim to wail. As 
sleep to the mourners of earth was 
the song of the angel to the souls of 
the purifying star: one only voice 
amidst the general stillness seemed 
not lulled by the angel; it was the 
voice of a woman, and it continued to 
ery out with a sharp ery— 

“ Oh, Adenheim, Adenheim | mourn 
not for the lost!” : 

The angel struck chord after chord, 
till his most skilful melodies were 
exhausted; but still the solitary 
voice, unheeding—unconscious of— 
the sweetest harp of the angel choir, 
cried out— 

“ Oh, Adenheim, Adenheim ! mourn 
not for the lost!” 

Then Seralim’s interest was aroused, 
and approaching the spot whenee the 
voice came, he saw the epirit of a 


58 


young and beautiful girl chained to a 
rock, and the demons lying idly by. 
And Seralim said to the demons, 
“Doth the song lull ye thus to 
rest?” 

And they answered, “Her care for 
another is bitterer than all our tor- 
ments; therefore are we idle.” 

Then the angel approached the 
spirit, and said in a voice which stilled 
her cry—for in what state do we 
outlive sympathy? “ Wherefore, O 
daughter of earth! wherefore wail- 
est thou with the same plaintive 
wail? and why doth the harp 
that soothes the most guilty of thy 
companions, fail in its melody with 
thee ?” 

“Oh, radiant stranger,” anawered. 
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Earth, but heavy is the sentence that 
awaits their return. In a word, for 
one hour on earth thou must add « 
thousand years to the tortures of thy 
confinement here !” 

“Ts that ali?” cried the spirit; 
“willingly, then, will I brave the 
doom. Ah, surely they love not in 
heaven, or thou wouldest know, O 
Celestial Visitant, that one hour of con- 
solation to the one we love is worth a 
thousand ages of torture to ourselves ! 
Let me comfort and convince my 
Adenheim ; no matter what becomes 
of me.” 

Then the angel looked on high, and 
he saw in far-distant regions, which in 
| that orb none else could discern, the 
rays that parted from the all-guarding 


the poor spirit, “thou speakest to one | Bye; and heard the Vorcr of the 
who on earth loved God’s creature | Eternal One bidding him act as his 
more than God; therefore is she thus pity whispered. He looked on the 
justly sentenced. But I know that , Spirit, and her shadowy arms stretched 
my poor Adenheim mourns ceaselessly ,pleadingly towards him; he uttered 
for me, and the thought of his sorrow | the word that loosens the bars of the 
is more intolerable to me than all that gate of Purgatory ; and lo, the spirit 
the demons can inflict.” | had re-entered the human world. 

“ And how knowest thou that he It was night in the halls of the 
laments thee?” asked the angel. |‘ Lord of Adenheim, and he sat at the 

“ Because I know with what agony | head of his glittering board; loud 
I should have mourned for Aim,” and long waa the laugh, and merry 


replied the spirit, simply. ithe jest that echoed round; and the 
laugh and the jest of the Lord of 
Adenheim were louder and merrier 


The divine nature of the angel was 
touched ; for love is the nature of the 
sons of heaven, 
“can I minister to thy sorrow?” 

A transport seemed to agitate the 
spirit, and she lifted up her mistlike 
and impalpable arms, and cried— 

“Give me—oh, give me to return 
to earth, but for one little hour, that 
1 may visit my Adenkeim ; and that, 
concealing from him my present euf- 
ferings, I may comfurt him in his 
own.” 

“Alas!” said the angel, turning 
away his eyes—for angels may not 
weep in the sight of othere— I could, 
indeed, grant thee this boon, but thou 
knowest not the penalty. For the 
souls in Purgatory mey return to 


“ And how,” said he, | than all. 


And by his right side sat a beauti- 
ful lady ; and ever and anon he turned 
from others to whisper soft vows in 
her ear. 

“ And oh,” said the bright dame of 
Falkenberg, “thy words what ladye 
ean believe?—Didst thou not utter 
the same oaths, and promise the same 
love, to Ida, the fair daughter of Luden’ 
and now but three little months have 
closed upon her grave?” 

“ By my halidom,” quoth the young 
Lord of Adenheim, “thou dost thy 
beauty marvellous injustice. Ida! 
Nay, thou moekeat me; J love the 
daughter of Loden! why how then 
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should I be worthy thee? A few gay 
words, a few passing smilee—behold 
all the love Adenbeim ever bore to 
Ida. Was it my fault if the poor fool 
misconstrued such common courtesy ? 
Nay, dearest lady, this heart is virgin 
to thee.” 

“And what!” said the lady of 
Falkenberg, as she suffered the arm 
of Adenheim to encircle her slender 
waist, “ didst thou not grieve for her 
loss 3” 

“Why, verily, yes, for the first 
week ; but in thy bright eyes ] found 
ready consolation.” 

At this moment, the Lord of Aden- 
heim thought he heard a deep sigh 
behind him ; he turned, but saw no- 
thing, save a slight mist that gradu- 
ally faded away, and vanished in the 
distance. Where was the necessity 
for Ida to reveal herself? 

* 


* * * 
¥ x * * 
* * %* * 


“And thou didst not, then, do 
thine errand to thy lover? said Sera- 
lim, a8 the spirit of the wronged Ida 
returned to Purgatory. 
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“ Bid the demons recommence 
their torture,” was poor Ida’s answer. 
“And was it for this that thou 
added a thousand years to thy doom?” 

“‘ Alas!” answered Ida, “ after the 
single hour I have endured on Earth, 
there seems to be but little terrible 
in a thousand fresh years of Pur- 
gatory!” * 

‘‘ What! is the story ended ?” asked 
Gertrude. 

“Yes.” 

“Nay, surely the thousand years 
were not added to poor Ida's doom ; 
and Seralim bore her back with him 
to heaven ?” 

“The legend saith no more. The 
writer was contented to show us the 
perpetuity of woman’s love ;—” 

‘* And its reward,” added Vane. 

“Tt was not J who drew that last 
conclusion, Albert,” whispered Ger- 
trude. 


%* This story is principally borrowed from 
a foreign soil. It seemed to the author 
worthy of being traneferred to an English 
one, although he fears that much of ita 
singular beauty in the original has been lost 
hy the way. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SCENERY OF THE RHINE ANALOGOUS TO THE GERMAN LITERARY GENIV6.-—~ 
THE DRACHENFELS. 


On leaving Cologne, the stream winds 
round among banks that do not yet 
fulfil the promise of the Rhine; but 
they increase in interest as you leave 
Surdt and Godorf. The peculiar cha- 
racter of the river does not, however, 
really appear, until by degrecs the 
Seven Mountains, and “Tue castLEp 
Crag or Dracuenreis” above them 
all, break upon the eye. Around 
Neider Cassel and Rheidt, the vines 
lie thick and clustering : and, by the 
shore, you see from place to place the 
islands stretching their green length 
along, and breaking the exulting tide. 
Village rises upon village, and viewed 
from the distance as you sail, the 
pastoral errors that enamoured us of 
the village life, crowd thick and fast 
upon us. So still do these hamlets 
seem, 80 sheltered from the passions 
of the world; as if the passions were 
not like winds—only felt where they 
breathe, and invisible save by their 
effects! Leaping into the broad bo- 
som of the Rhine come many a stream 
and rivulet upon either side. Spire 
upon spire rises and sinks as you sail 
on. Mountain and city—the solitary 
island—the castled steep—like the 
dreams of ambition, suddenly appear, 
proudly swell, and dimly fade away. 

* You begin now,” said Trevylyan, 
“to understand the character of the 
German literature. The Rhine is an 
emblem of its luxuriance, its fertility, 
its romance. The best commentary 
to the German genius is a visit to the 
German scenery. The mighty gloom 
of the Hartz, the feudal towers that 


look over vines and deep valleys on. 


the legendary Rhine; the gigantic 
remains of antique power, profusely 
scattered over plain, mount, and forest; 
the thousand mixed recollections that 
hallow the ground ; the stately Roman, 
the stalwart Goth, the chivairy of the 
feudal age, and the dim brotherhood 
of the ideal world, have here alike 
their record and their remembrance. 
And over such scenes wanders the 
young German student. Instead of 
the pomp and luxury of the English 
traveller, the thousand devices to cheat 
the way, he has but his volume in his 
hand, his knapsack at his back. From 
such scenes he draws and hives all 
that various store which after years 
ripen to invention. Hence the florid 
mixture of the German muse—the 
classic, the romantic, the contempla- 
tive, the philosophic, and the super- 
stitious. Each the result of actual 
meditation over different scenes. Each 
the produce of separate but confused 
recollections. As the Rhine flows, so 
flows the national genius, by moun- 
tain and valley—the wildest solitude 
—the sudden spires of ancient cities 
—the mouldered castle—the stately 
monastery—the humble cot. Gran- 
deur and homeliness, history and 
superstition, truth and fable, succeed- 
ing one another so as to blend intoa 
whole. 

“ But,” added Trevylyan a moment 
afterwards, “the Ideal is passing 
slowly away from the German mind, 
a spirit for the more active and the 
more material literature is springing 
up amongst them. ,The revolution of 


mind gathers on, preceding stormy 
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Svenw; and the memories that led 
their grandsires to contemplate, will 
urge the youth of the next generation 
to dare and to act.” * 

Thus conversing, they continued 
their voyage, with a fair wave and 
beneath a lucid sky. 

The vessel now glided beside the 
Seven Mountains and the Drachenfels. 

The sun slowly setting cast his yel- 
low beams over the smooth waters. 


® Ir “ot this nrcdiction already fulfilled ? 


1849, 
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At the foot of the mountains lay a 
village deeply sequestered in shade ; 
and above, the Ruin of the Drachen- 
fels caught the richest beams of the 
sun. Yet thus alone, though lofty, 
the ray cheered not the gloom that 
hung over the giant rock : it stood on 
high, like some great name on which 
the light of glory may shine, but 
which is associated with a certain 
melancholy, from the solitude to 
which its very height above the level 
ofthe herd condemned its owner [ 
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CHAPTER X. 


° 


THE LEGEND OF ROLAND.——THE ADVENTURES OF NYMPHALIN ON THE ISLAND OF 
NONNEWERTH.——HER SONG.—THE DEOAY OF THE FAIRY-FAITH IN ENGLAND. 


Ow the shore opposite the Drachen- 


fels stand the Ruins of Rolandseck,— ' 
they are the shattered crown ofa lofty 


‘and perpendicular mountain, conse- 
crated to the memory of the brave 
Roland; below, the trees of an island 
‘to which the lady of Roland retired, 
rise thick and verdant from the smooth 
tide. 

Nothing can exceed the eloquent 
and wild grandeur of the whole scene. 
That spot is the pride and beauty of 
the Rhine. 

The legend that consccrates the 
tower and the island is briefly told; 
it belongs to a class so common to the 
Romaunts of Germany, Roland goes 
to the wars. A false report of his 
death reaches his betrothed. She 
retires to the convent in the isle of 
Nonnewérth, and tukes the irrevo- 
cable veil. Roland returns home, 
flushed with glory and hope, to find 
that the very fidelity of his affianced 
had placed an eternal barrier between 
them. He built the castle thet bears 
his name, and which overlooks the 
monastery, and dwelt there till his 
death ; happy in the power at least to 
gaze, even to the last, upon those walls 
which held the treasure he had lost. 

The willows droop in mournful 
luxuriance along the island, and har- 
monise with the memory that, through 
the desert of a thousand years, love 
still keeps green and fresh. Nor hath 
it permitted even those additions of 


fiction which, like mosses, gather by 
time over the truth that they adorn, 


yet adorning conceal,'to mar the 


' simple tenderness of thy legend. 


All was still in the island of Nonne- 
wérth ; the lights shone through the 
trees from the house that contained 
our travellers. On one smooth spot 
where the islet shelves into the Rhine, 
met the wandering fairies, 

“Oh, Pipalee! how beautiful!” 
cried Nymphalin, as she stood enrap- 
tured by the wave; astar beam shin- 
ing on her, with her yellow hair 
“ dancing its ringlets in the whistling 
wind.” “ For the first time since our 
departure I do not miss the green 
fields of England.” 

“ Tiist!” said Pipalee under her 
breath; “I hear fairy steps—they 
must. he the steps of strangers.” 

“ Let us retreat into this thicket of 
weeds,” said Nymphalin, somewhat 
alarmed ; “ the good lord-treasurer is 
already asleep there. They whisked 
into what to them was a forest, for 
the reeds were two feet high, and 
there, sure enough, they found the 
lord-treasurer stretched beneath a 
bulrush, with his pipe beside him: 
for since he had been in Germany he 
had taken to smoking: and indeed 
wild thyme, properly dried, makes 
very good tobacco for a fairy. They 
also found Nip and Trip sitting very 
close together. Nip playing with her 
hair, which was exceedingly beautiful. 

“Wheat do you do here?” seid 
Pipalee, shortly; for she was rather 
an old maid, and did not like fairies 
to be too close to each other. 

“Watching my lord’s slumber,” 
said Nip, 

“ Pshaw !” said Ripalee. 

Nay,” quoth Trip, blushing like 
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asea-shell; “there is no harm in 
that, I'm sure.” 

“ Hush!” said the queen, pecping 
through the recds. 

And now forth from the green 
bosom of the earth came a tiny train ; 
slowly, two by two, hand in hand, 
they swept from a small aperture, 
shadowed with fragrant herbs, and 
formed themselves into a ring: then 
came other fuiries, laden with dain- 
ties, and presently two beautiful white 
mushrooms sprang up, on which their 
viands were placed, and lo, there was 
a banquet! Oh, how merry they 
were! what gentle pcals of laughter, 
loud as a virgin’s sigh! what jests! 
what songs! Happy race! if mortals 
could see you as often as I do, in the 
soft nights of summer, they would 
never be at a loss for entertainment. 
But as our English fairies looked on, 
they saw that these foreign elves were 
of a different racc from themselves ; 
they were taller and less handsome, 
their hair was darker, they wore mus- 
taches, and had something of a fiercer 
air. Poor Nymphalin was a little 
frightened ; but presently soft music, 
was heard floating along, something | 
like the sound we suddenly hear of a 
still night when a light breeze steals | 
through rushes, or wakes a ripple in| 
some shallow brook dancing over 
pebbles. And lo, from the uperture! 
of the earth came forth a fay, superbly | 
dressed, and of a noble presence The | 
queen started back, Pipalee rubbed | 
her eyes, Trip looked over Pipalee’s 
shoulder, and Nip, pinching hor arm, 
cried out amazed, “By the last new 
star, that is Prince von Fayzenheim !” 

Poor Nymphalin gazed again, and 
her little heart beat under her bee’s- 
wing hoddice as if it would break. 
The prince had a melancholy air, and 
he sat apart from the banquet, gazing 
abstractedly on the Rhine. 

“Ah!” whispered Nymphalin to 
herself, “ does he think of me?” 

Presently the prince drew forth a 
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little flute, hollowed from a small 
recd, and began to play a mournful 
air. Nymphalin listened with delight ; 
it was one he had learned in hor 
dominions. 

When the air was over, the prince 
rose, and, approaching the banqueters 
despatched them on different errand: 
one to visit the dwarf of the Dracheu 
fels, another to look after the grave of 
Musseus, and a whole detachment t» 
puzzle the students of Heidelberg. A 
few launched themselves upon willow 
leaves on the Rhine, to cruise about 
in the starlight, and another band set 
out a hunting after the grey-legged 
moth. The prince was left alone; 
and now Nymphalin, seeing the conat 
clear, wrapped herself up in a cloak 
made out of a withered leaf ;—and 
only letting her eyes glow out from 
the hood, she glided from the reeds, 
and the prince turning round, saw a 
dark fairy figure by hie side. He 
drew back, a little ntertlod aad placed 
his hand on his»word, when Nymph- 
alin circling round him, sang the 
following words :— 


THE FAIRY'S REPROACH. 


I. 
By the glow-worm’s lamp in the dewy 
brake ; 
Ry the gossamer's airy net ; 
By the shifting skin of the faithless snake; 
Oh, teach me to forget: 
For none, ah none, 
Can teach bo well that human spell 
As Thou, fulse one! 


By the fairy dance on the greensward 
smooth ; 
By the winds of the gentle west ; 
By the loving stars, when their suft looks 
soothe 
The waves on their mother's breast ; 
Teach me thy ore! 
» By which, like withered flowers, 
The leaves of buried Hours 
Biossom nv more !f, 


iI. 
By the fent in the violet’s bell ; 
Ly the may on the scented bough ; 
By the lone green isle where my sisters 
dwell; 
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And thine own forgotten vow ; 
Teach me to live, 
Nor feed on thoughts that pine 
For love so false as thine ! 
Teach me thy lore, 
And one thou lov'st no more 
Wil) bless thee and forgive! 


“ Surely,” said Fayzenheim, falter- 
ing, “ surely 1 know that voice !” 

And Nymphalin’s cloak dropped 
off her shoulder. “ My English fairy !” 
and Fayzenheim knelt beside her. 

I wish you had seen the fay kneel, 
for you would have sworn it was so 
like a human lover, that you would 
never have sneered at love afterwards, 
Love is so fairy-like a part of us, that 
even a fairy cannot make it differ- 
ently from us,—that is to say, when 
we love truly. 

There was great joy in the island 
that night among the elves. They 
conducted Nymphalin to their palace 
within the earth, and feasted her 
sumptuously; and Nip told their 
adventures with so much spirit, that 
he enchanted the merry foreigners. 
But Fayzenheim talked apart to 
Nymphalin, and told her how he was 


the atarlit boughs on the nights of 
June to watch the roundels of thy 
tribe? The wheels of commerce, the 
din of trade, have silenced to mortal 
ear the music of thy subjects’ harps ! 
And the noisy habitations of men, 
harsher than their dreaming sires, 
are gathering round tle dell and vale 
where thy co-mates linger:—a few 
years, and where will be the green 
solitudes of England ?” 

The queen sighed, and the prince, 
perceiving that he was listened to, 
continued— 

“ Who, in thy native shores, among 
the children of men, now claims the 
fairy’s care? What cradle wouldst 
thou tend? On what maid wouldst 
thou shower thy rosy gifts? What 
bard wouldst thon haunt in his 
dreams? Poesy is fled the islanés 
why shouldst thou linger behind? 
Time hath brought dull customs, that 
laugh at thy gentle being. Puck is 
buried in the harebell, he has left no 
offspring, and none mourn for his 
loss; for night, which is the fairy 
season, is busy and garish as the day. 
What hearth is desolate after the 


lord of that island, and how he had curfew? What house bathed in still- 
been obliged to return to his domi-, ness at the hour in which thy revela 
nions by the law of his tribe, which | commence? Thine empire among 
allowed him to be absent only a cer-/men has passed from thee, and thy, 
tain time in every year; “ But, my/ race are vanishing from the crowded 
queen, I always intended to revisit soil. For, despite our diviner nature, 
thee next spring.” our existence is linked with man’s. 

“Thou need’st not have left us so Their neglect is our disease, their 
abruptly,” said Nymphalin, blushing. forgetfulness our death. Leave then 

* But do thou never leave me!” those dull, yet troubled scenes, that 
said the ardent fairy ; “be mine, and are closing round the fairy rings of 
let our nuptials be celebrated on these “thy native isle. These mountains, 
shores. Wouldst thou sigh for thy | this herhage, these gliding waves, 
green island? No! for there the these mouldering ruins, these starred 
fgiry altars are deserted, the faith is rivulets, be they, O beautiful fairy! 
gone from the land; thou art among thy new domain. Yet in these hinds 
the last of an unhonoured and expiring our worship lingers; still can we fill 
race. Thy mortal poets are dumb, the thought of the young bard, and 
and Fancy, which was thy priestess, mingle with his yearnings after the 
sleeps hushed in her jast repose. Beautiful, the Unsegp, Hither come 
New and hard creeds: aueceeded the pilgyims of Sey 
to the fairy lore. Wh through | only to gather from" 
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legends of Us; ages will pass away 
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to their charm. Ob! still may there 


ere the Rhine shall be desecrated of be one spot on the earth where the 


our haunting presence. Come then, 
my queen, let this palace be thine 
own, and the moon that glances over 
the shattered towers of the Dragon 
Rock witness our nuptials and our 
vows |” 

In such words the fairy prince 
courted the young queen, and while 
she sighed at their truth she yielded 


fairy feet may press the legendary 
soil—still be there one land where the 
faith of The Bright Invisible hallows 
and inspires! Still glide thou, O 
majestic and solemn Rhine, among 
shades and valleys, from which the 
wisdom of belief can call the creations 
of the younger world ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHEREIN THE READER IS MADE SPECTATOR WITH THE ENGLISH FAIRIES OF 
THE SCENES AND BEINGS THAT ARE BENEATH THE EARTH, 


Bwarne the heat of next day’s noon, | 
Fayzenheim took the English visitors ' 


through the cool caverns that wind 
omidst the mountains of the Rhine. 
There, a thousand wonders awaited 
the eyes of the fairy queen. I speak 
not of the gothic arch and aisle into 
which the hollow earth forms itself, 
or the stream that rushes with a 
mighty voice through the dark chasm, 
or the silver columns that shoot aloft, 
worked by the gnomes from the 
mines of the mountains of Taunus; 
but of the strange inhabitants that 
from time to time they came upon. 
They found in one solitary cell, lined 
with dried moss, two misshapen elves, 
of a larger size than common, with a 
plebeian working-day aspect, who were 
chatting noisily together, and making 
a pair of boots: these were the Haus- 
mannen or domestic elves, that dance 
into tradesmen’s houses of a night, 
and play all sorts of undignified tricks. 
They were very civil to the queen, for 
they are good-natured creatures on the 
whole, and once had inany relations 
in Scotland, They then, following 
the course of a ngisy rivulet, came to 
a hole, from w; the sharp head of 
@ fox peeped ont. The queen was 
No. 150. ¥ 


frightened. “Oh, come on,” said the 
fox, cncouragingly, “I am one of the 
fairy race, and many are the gambols 
we of the brute-elves play in the 
German world of romance.” “Indeed, 
Mr. Fox,” said the prince, “ you only 
speak the truth; and how is Mr, 
Bruin?” “Quite well, my prince; 
but tired of his seclusion, for indeed 
our race can do little or nothing now 
in the world, and lie here in our old 
age, telling stories of the past, and 
recalling the exploits we did in our 
youth; which, madam, you may see 
in all the fairy historics in the prince's 
library.” 

“Your own love-adventures, for 
instance, Master Fox,” said the prince. 

The fox snarled angrily, and drew 
in his head. 

“You have displeased your friend,” 
said Nymphalin. 

“ Yes—he likes no allusions tothe 
amorous follies of his‘yonth. Did yeu 
ever hear of his rivalry with the dog 
for the cat’s guod graces }” 

“ No—that must be very amusing.” 

“ Well, my queen, when we rest by 
and by, I will zelate to you the hiatory 
of the fox’a¢peing,” 

The next place i eed i 
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vast Runic cavern, covered with dark 
inscriptions of a forgotten tongue; 
and sitting on a huge stone they found 
a dwarf with long yellow hair, his 
head leaning on his breast, and ab- 
sorbed in meditation. 

“This is a spirit of a wise and 
powerful race,’ whispered Fayzenheim, 
“that has often battled with the 
fairies; but he is of the kindly tribe.” 

Then the dwarf lifted his head with 
@ mournful air; and gazed upon the 
bright shapes before him, lighted by 
the pinc-torches that the prince's 
attendants carried. 

“ And what dost thou muse upon? 
O descendant of the race of Laurin !” 
said the prince. 
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existence rolls away in the luxury of 
thought; only from time to time they 
appear in the world, and betoken woe 
or weal to men; according to their 
nature—for they are divided into two 
tribes, the benevolent and the wrath- 
ful.” While the prince spoke, they 
saw glaring upon them from a ledge 
in the upper rock a grisly face with 
a long matted beard, The prince 
gathered himself up, and frowned at 
the evil dwarf, for such it was; but 
with a wild laugh the face abruptly 
disappeared, and the echo of the 
laugh rang with a ghastly sound 
through the long hollows of the earth. 

The queen clung to Fayzenheim’s 
arm. “Fear not, my queen,” ssid 


“Upon Tima!” answered the dwarf he; “the evil race have no power 


gloomily. “I see a River, and its 
waves are black, flowing from the 
clouds, and none knoweth its source. 
It rolls deeply on, aye and evermore, 
through a green valley, which it 
slowly swallows up, washing away 
tower and town, and vanquishing all 
things; and the name of the River is 
Tun.” 


Then the dwarf’s head sunk ‘on his 
bosom, and he spoke no more. 

The fairies proceeded :—“ Above 
us,” said the prince, “rises one of the 
loftiest mountains of the Rhine; for 
mountains are the Dwarf’s home. 
When the Great Spirit of all made 
earth, he saw that the hollows of the 
rocks and hills were tenantless ; and 
yet, that a mighty kingdom and great 

were hid within them; a 
dread and dark solitude: but lighted 
wt times from the starry eyes of many 
jewels ; and there, was the treasure of 
the human world—gold and silver— 
and great heaps of gems, and a soil of 
metals, So God made a race for this 
vast empire, and gifted them with the 
power of thought, and the soul of 
execoeding wisdom ; so that they want 
not the merriment and enterprise of 
the outer world: but musigg in these 


dark caves is their delight. Their. 


over our light and a#rial nature: with 
men only they war; and he whom we 
have seen was, in the old ages of the 
world, one of the deadliest visitors to 
mankind.” 

But now they came winding by a 
passage to a beautiful recess in the 
mountain empire ; it was of a circular 
shape of amazing height, in the midst 
of it played a natural fountain of 
sparkling waters, and around it were 
columns of massive granite, rising in 
countless vistas, till lost in the distant 
shade, Jewels were scattered round, 
and brightly played the fairy torches 
on the gem, the fountain, and the pale 
silver, that gleamed at frequent inter- 
vals from the rocks, “Here let us 
rest,” said the gallant fairy, clapping 
his hands—“ what, ho ! music and the 
feast.” 

So the feast was spread by the 
fountain’s side; and the courtiers 
scattered rose-leaves, which they had 
brought with them, for the prince and 
his visitor; and amidst the dark 
kingdom of the dwarfs broke the 
delicate sound of fairy lates. “We 
have not these evil beings in Eng- 
land,” said the q as low as she 
could speak; “ ‘gouse my fear, 
but my interest alao, Tell me, dear 
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prince, of what nature was the inter- 
course of the evil dwarf with man ?” 
‘You know,” answered the prince, 
“that to every species of living thing 
there is something in common; the 
vast chain of sympathy runs through 
all creation. By that which they 
have in common with the beast of the 
field or the bird of the gir, men govern 
the inferior tribes; they appeal to the 
common passions of fear and emula- 
tion when they tame the wild steed ; 
to the common desire of greed and 
gain when they snare the fishes of the 
stream, or allure the wolves to the 
pitfall by the bleating of the lamb. 
In their turn, in the older ages of the 
world, it was by the passions which 


1 6 


men had in common with the demon 
race that the fiends commanded or 
allured them. The dwarf whom you 
saw, being of that race which is 
characterised by the ambition of 
power and the desire of hoarding, 
appealed then in his intercourse with 
men to the same characteristics in 
their own bosoms; to ambition or to 
avarice, And thus were his victims 
made! But, not now, dearest Nym- 
phalin,” continued the prince, with a 
more lively air—“ not now wiJl we 
speak of those gloomy beings. Ho, 
there! cease the music, and come 
hither all of ye—to listen to a faithful 
and homely history of the Dog, the 
Cat, the Griffin, and the Fox.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE WOOING OF MASTER FOX.* 


You are aware, my dear Nymphalin, 
that in the time of which I am about 
to speak there was no particular 
enmity between the various species 
of brutes; the dog and the hare 
chatted very agrecably together, and 
ali the world knows that the wolf, 
unacquainted with mutton, had a 
particular affection for the lamb. In 
thero happy days, two most respect- 


able cats, of very old family, had an | 


only daughter : never was kitten more 
amiable or more seducing; as she 
grew up she manifested so many 
charms, that in a little while she be- 
came noted as the greatest beauty in 
the neighbourhood: need I to you, 
dearest Nymphalin, describe her per- 
fections? Suffice it to say that her 
skin was of the most delicate tortoise 
shell, that her paws were smoother 
than velvet, that her whiskers were 
twelve inches long at the least, and 
that her cyes had a gentleness alto- 
gether astonishing in a cat. But if 
the young beauty had suitors in plenty 
during the lives of monsieur and 
madame, you may suppose the number 
was not diminished when, at the age 
of two years and a half, she was left 
an orphan, and sole heiress to all the 
hereditary property. In fine, she was 
the richest marriage in the whole 
country. Without troubling you, 
deareat queen, with the adventures of 
the rest of her lovers, with their suit, 
and their rejection, I come at once 
to the two rivals most sanguine of 
guccess—the dog and the fox. 

Now the dog was a hahdeome, ho- 
nest, straightforward, affeotfoliate fel- 
low. “For my part,” agld he, “I 


don’t wonder at my cousin's refusing 
Bruin the bear, and Gauntgrim the 
wolf: to be sure they give themselves 
great airs, and call themselves ‘ noble,” 
but what then? Bruin is always in 
the sulks, and Gauntgrim always in o 
passion ; a cat of any sensibility would 
lead a miserable life with them: as 
for me, I am very good-tempered 
| when I’m not put out; and I haye no 
fault except that of being angry if 
disturbed at iuny meals. I am young 
and good-looking, fond of play and 
amusement, and altogether as agrec- 
able a husband as a cat could find in 
a summer's day. If she marries me, 
well and good; she may have her 
property settled on herself :—if not, I 
shall bear her no malice; and I hope 
I sha‘n’t be too much in love to forget 
that there are other cats in the world.” 
With that the dog threw his tail 
over his back, and set off to his mis- 
tress with a gay face on the matter. 
Now the fox heard the dog talking 
thus to himself—for the fox was 
always peeping about, in holes and 
corners, and he burst out a-laughing 
when the dog was out of sight, 


* In the excursions of the fairies, it is the 
object of the author to bring before the 
reader a rapid phantasmagoria of the various 
beings that belong to the German super- 
stitions, so that the work may thus deseribe 
the outer and the inner world of the land of 
the Rhine. The tale of the Fox's Wooing 
has been composed to give the English reader 
an idea of a species of novel not naturalised 
amongst us, though frequent among the 
legends of our Iriah neighbours; in which 


the brutes are the only co ters drawn-— 
| drawn too, with shades of as nice 
| and subtle as if they were the creatares of 
' the civilised work - 
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“Ho, ho, my fine fellow !” said he ; | don’t you perceive that J have sprained 


“not so fast, if you please: you ’ve 
got the fox for a rival, let me tell 
you.” 

The fox, as you very well know, is 
a beast that can never do anything 
without a manceuvre; and as, from 
his cunning, he was generally very 
lucky in anything he undertook, he 
did not doubt for a moment that he 
should put the dog’s nose out of joint. 
Reynard was aware that in love one 
should always, if possible, be the first 
in the field, and he therefore resolved 
to get the start of the dog and arrive 
before him at the cat’s residence. But 
this was no easy mattcr; for though 


my back! and can’t stir? Oh dear! 
what shall I do if my poor little sister 
is smothered |” 

“Pray don’t vex yourself,” said the 
dog; “I'll get her out in an instant :” 
and with that he forced himself with 
great difficulty into the hole. 

Now, no sooner did the fox see that 
the dog was fuirly in, than he rolled a 
great stone to the mouth of the hole, 
and fitted it so tight, that the dog, 
not being able to turn round and 
scratch against it with his fore-paws, 
was made a close prisoner. 

“ Ha, ha!” cried Reynard laughing 
outside; ‘ amuse yourself with my 


Reynard could run faster than the ! poor little sister, while I go and make 


dog for a little way, he was no match 
‘for him in a journey of some distance. 


your compliments to Mademoiselle 
the Cat.” 


“‘ However,” said Reynard, “ those | With that Reynard set off at an 
good-natured creatures are never very ‘easy pace, never troubling his head 
Wisc; and I think I know already , what becaine of the poor dog. When 
what Will make him bait on his way.” | he arrived in the neighbourhood of 

With that, the fox trotted pretty | the beautiful cat's mansion, he resolved 
fast by a short cut in the woods, and | to pay a visit to a friend of his, an old 
getting before the dog, laid himself} magpic that lived in a tree, and was 
down by a hole in the earth, and | well acquainted with all the news of 


began to howl most pitcously. 

The dog, hearing the noise, was 
very much alarmed; “ See now,” said 
he, “if the poor fox has not got him- 
self into some scrape! Those cunning 
creatures are always in mischief; 
thank Heaven, it never comes into 
my head to be cunning!” And the 
good-natured animal ran off as hard as 
he could to see what was the matter 
with the fox. 

“Oh dear!” cried Reynard ; “ what 
shall [ do, what shall I do! my poor 
little sister has fallen into this hole, 
and I can’t get her out—she'll ccr- 
tainly be smothered.” And the fox 
burst out ahowling more piteously 
than before. 

“ But, my dear Reynard,” quoth the 
dog very simply, “why don't you go 
in after your yister ?” 

“Ah, you well ask that,” said 
the fox; “but, im trying to get in, 


the place. “For,” thought Reynard, 
“I may as well know the blind side 
of my mistress that is to be, and get 
round it at once.” 

The magpie received the fox with 
great cordinlity, and inquired what 
brought him so great a distance from 
home. 

“Upon my word,” said the fox, 
“nothing so much as the pleasure of 
seeing your ladyship, and heuring 
those ‘agrecable anecdotes you tell 
with so charming a grace: but, to let 
you into a secret—be sure it don’t go 
farther ———” ’ 

“On the word of a magpie,” inter- 
rupted the bird. 

“Pardon me for doubting you,’ 
continued the fox; “I should have 
recollected that a pie was a prover 
for diseretion. But, as I was saying, 
you know her majesty tho lieness 3” 

“ Surely,” said the magpie, bridling: 
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“Well; she was pleased to fall in 
—that is to say—to—to-—take a 
céprice to your humble servant, and 
the lion grew so jealous that I thought 
it prudent todecamp. A jealous lion is 
no joke, let me assure your ladyship. 
But mum ’s the word.” 

So great a piece of news delighted 
the magpie. She could not but repay 
it in kind, by all the news in her 
budget. She told the fox all the 
acandal about Bruin and Gaunt- 
grim, and she then fell to work on 
the poor young cat. She did not 
spare her foibles, you may be quite 
sure. The fox listened with great 
attention, and he learned enough to 
convince him, that however much the 
magpie might exaggerate, the cat was 
very susceptible to flattery, and had a 
great deal of imagination. 

When the magpie had finished, 
she said, “ But it must be very unfor- 
tunate for you to be banished from 
80 magnificent a court as that of the 
lion 3” 

* As to that,” answered the fox, “I 
consoled myself for my exile with a 
present his majesty made me on part- 
ing, a8 a reward for my anxiety for 
his honour and domestic tranquillity ; 
namely, three hairs from the fifth leg 
of the amoronthologosphorus, Only 
think of that, ma’am !” 

“The what?” cried the pie, eock- 
ing down her left ear. 

“The amoronthologosphorus.” 

“Lal” said the magpie; “and 
what is that very long word, my dear 
Reynard ?” 

“The amoronthologosphorus is a 
beast that lives on the other side of 
the river Cylinx ; it has five legs, and 
ou the fifth leg there are three hairs, 
and whoever has those three hairs can 
be young and beautiful for ever.” 

“ Bless me! I wish you would let 
yae see them,” said the pie, holding 
out her claw. 

“Would that 1 could offige you, 
waa'am ; but it’s as much ¥s my life's 
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worth to show them to any but the 
lady I marry. In fact, they only have 
an effect on the fair sex, aa you may 
see by myself, whose poor person they 
utterly fail te improve: they are, 
therefore, intended for a marriage 
present, and his majesty the lion thus. 
generously atoned to me for relin- 
quishing the tenderness of his queen. 
One must confess that there was a 
great deal of delicacy in the gift. But 
you ll be sure not to mention it.” 

“ A magpie gossip, indeed!” quoth 
the old blab. 

The fox then wished the magpie 
good night, and retired to a hole to 
sleep off the fatigues of the day, 
before he presented himself to the 
beautiful young cat. 

The next morning, Heaven knows 
how! it was all over the place that 
Reynard the fox had been banished 
from court for the favour shown him 
by her majesty, and that the lion had 
bribed his departure with three hairs 
that would make any lady whom the 
fox married young and beautiful for 
ever. 

The cat was the first to learn the 
news, and she became all curiosity to 
see 80 interesting a stranger, possessed 
of “ qualifications” which, in the lan- 
guage of the day, “ would render any 
animal happy!” She was not long 
without obtaining her wish. As she 
was taking a walk in the wood the 
fox contrived to encounter her. You 
may be sure that he made her his best 
bow; and he flattered the poor cat 
with so courtly an air that she saw 
nothing surprising in the love of the 
lioness. 

Meanwhile let us see what became: 
of his rival, the dog. 

*‘ Ah, the poor creature !” said Nym- 
phalin ; “it is easy to guess that he 
need not be buried alive to lose ail 
chance of marrying the heiress.” 

“ Wait till the end,” answered 
zenheim. When the degfound that he 
was thusentrapped, he zave himself up- 
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for lost, In vain he kicked with his 
hind-legs against the stone—he only 
succeeded in bruising his paws; and 
at length he was forced to lie down, 
with his tongue out of his mouth, and 
quite exhausted. “ However,” said 
he, after he had taken breath, “it 
won't do to be starved here, without 
doing my best to escape; and if I 


7 


for honesty is too well known to merit 
such a suspicion.” 

“Upon my word,” said the griffin, 
who could not help smiling for the 
life of him, “you have a singularly 
free mode of expressing yourself ;— 
and how, I say, came you hither?” 

Then the dog, who did not know 
what a lie was, told the griffin his 


can't get out one way, let me sce if| whole history,—how he had set off to 


there is not a hole at the other end.” 
Thus saying, his courage, which stood 
him in lieu of cunning, returned, and 
he proceeded on in the same straight- 
forward way in which he always con- 
ducted himself. At first the path was 
exceedingly narrow, and he hurt his 
sides very much against the rough 
stones that projected from the earth. 
But by degrecs the way became 
broader, and he now went on’ with 
considerable ease to himself, till he 
arrived in a large cavern, where he 
saw an immense griffin sitting on his 
tail, and smoking a huge pipe. 

The dog was by no means pleased 
at meeting so suddenly a creature 
that had only to open his mouth to 
swallow him up at a morsel ; however 
he puta bold face on the danger, and 
walking respectfully up to the griffin, 
said, “Sir, I should be very much 
obliged to you if you would inform 
me the way out of these holes into 
the upper world.” 

The griffin took the pipe out of his 
mouth, and looked at the dog very 
sternly. 

“Ho, wretch!” said he, “how 
comest thou hither? I suppose thou 
wantest to steal my treasure: but I 
know how to treat such vagabonds as 
you, and I shall certainly eat you up.” 

“You can do that if you choose,” 
said the dog; “but it would be very 
unhandsome conduct in an animal s0 
much bigger than myself, For my 
own part, I never attack any dog that 
is not of eqmal size: I should be 
ashamed of if I did. And as 
% your treasure, the character I bear 


pay his court to the cat, and how 
Reynard the fox had entrapped him 
into the hole. 

When he had finished, the griffin 
said to him, “I see, my friend, that 
you know how to speak the truth; I 
am in want of just such a servant as 
you will make me, therefore stay with 
me and keep watch over my treasure 
when I sleep.” 

“Two words to that,” said the dog. 
“You have hurt my feelings very 
much by supecting my honesty, and I 
would much sooner go back into the 
wood and be avenged on that scoun- 
drel the fox, than serve 9 master who 
has so ill an opinion of me. I pray 
you, therefore, to dismiss me, and to 
put me in the right way to my cousin 
the cat.” 

“T am not a griffin of many words,” 
answered the master of the cavern, 
“and I give you your choice—be my 
servant, or be my breakfast; it is just 
the same to me. I give you time to 
decide till I have smoked out my 
pipe.” 

The poor dog did not take so long 
to consider. “It is true,” thought he, 
“that it isa great misfortune to live 
in a cave with a griffin of so unplea- 
sant a countenance: but, probably, if 
I serve him well and faithfully, he ‘ll 
take pity on me some day, and let me 
go back to earth, and prove to my 
cousin what a rogue the fox is; and 
as to the rest, though I would sell my 
life as dear as I could, it is impossible 
to fight.a griffin with a mouth of so 
monstrous & size.—In short, he de- 
cided to stay with the griffin, 
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It was only to satisfy his avarice that | said the magpie; “don’t you know 
his subjects dared to brave the den of she is going to be married to Rey- 


the griffin.” 

Upon hearing this the dog was ex- 
ceedingly delighted ; and raising him- 
sclf on his hind-paws, he begged the 
griffin most movingly to let him re- 
turn to earth, to visit his mistress the 
cat, and worry his rival the fox. 

“ You do not serve an ungrateful 
master,” answered the griffin. “ You 
shall return, and I will teach you all 
the craft of our race, which is much 
eraftier than the race of that petti- 
fogger the fox, so that you may be 
able to cope with your rival.” 

“Ah, excuse me,” said the dog, 
hastily, “‘ ] am equally obliged to you: 
but I fancy honesty is a match for 
cunning any day; and I think myself 
a great deal safer in being a dog of 
honour than if I knew all the tricks in 
the world.” 

“Well,” said the griffin, a little 
piqued at the dog’s bluntness, “ do 
as you please; I wish you all possible 
success.” 

Then the griffin opened a secret 
door in the side of the cavern, and 
the dog saw a broad path that led at 
once into the wood. He thanked the 
griffin with all his heart, and ran 
wagging his tail into the open moon- 
light. “Ah, ah! master fox,” said 
he, “ there’s no trap for an honest 
dog that has not two dvors to it, 
cunning as you think yourself.” ~ 

With that he curled his tail gal- 
lantly over his left ley, and set off on 
a long trut to the cat's house. When 
he was within sight of it, he stopped 
to refresh himself by a pool of water, 
and who should be there but our 
friend the magpie. 

“ And what do you want, friend ?” 
said she, rather disdainfully, for the 
dog looked somewhat out of case after 
his journey. 

‘Tam going to see my cousin the 
eat,” answered he. : 

“ Your cousin! marry come up,” 


nard the fox? This is not a time for 
her to receive the visits of a brute 
like you.” 

These words put the dog in such a 
passion, that he very nearly bit the 
magpie for her uncivil mode of vom- 
| municating such bad news. However 
ihe curbed his temper, and, without 
answering her, went at once to the 
cat’s residence. 

The cat was sitting at the window, 
and no sooner did the dog see her 
than he fairly lost his heart; never 
had he seen so charming a cat before : 
he advanced, wagging his tail, and 
with his most insinuating air; when 
the cat, getting up, clapped the win- 
dow in his face—and lo! Reynard the 
fox appeared in her stead. 

“ Come out, thou rascal!” said the 
dog, showing his teeth: “come out, 
I challenge thee to single combat; I 
have not forgiven thy malice, and 
thou scest that I am no longer shut 
up in the cave, and unable to punish 
thee for thy wickcdness.” 

“Qo home, silly one!” answered 
the fox, sneering; “thou hast no 
business here, and as for fighting 
thee—bah!” Then the fox left the 
window and disappeared. But the 
dog, thoroughly enraged, scratched 
lustily at the door, and made such a 
noise, that presently the cat herself 
came to the window. 

“How now!” said she, angrily ; 
“what means all thia rudeness? Who 
are you, and what do you want at my 
house ?” 

“O, my dear cousin,” said the dog, 
“do not speak so severely. Know 
that I have come here on purpose to 
pay you a visit ; and, whatever you 
do, let me beseech you not to listen to 
that villain Reynard—you have no 
conception what a rogue he is!” 

“ What!” said the cat, blushing; 
“do you dare to abuse your betters 
in this fashion? I see you have a 
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design on me. Go, this instant, 
or-——” 

‘ Enough, madam,” said the dog, 
proudly; “ you need not speak twice 
to me—farewell.” 

And he turned away very slowly, 
and went under a tree, where he took 
up his lodgings for the night. But 
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of good families settled in this neigh- 
bourhood }” 

“©, most elegant society, I assure 
your lordship,” cried the pic. “1 
have lived here myself these ten years, 
and the great heiress, the cat yonder, 
attracts a vast number of strangers.” 

“ Humpb—hciress, indeed! much 


the next morning there was an amaz- | you know about heiresses !” said the 


ing commotion in the neighbourhood; 


grifin. “ There is only one heiress in 


a stranger, of a very different style of | the world, and that’s my daughter.” 


travelling from that of the dog, had | 


arrived at the dead of the night, and 
fixed his abode in a large cavern, hol- 
lowed out of a steep rock. The noise 


“ Bless me! has your lordship a 

| family? I beg you a thousand par- 
dons. But I only saw your lordship’s 

| own equipage last night, and did not 


he had made in flying through the | know you brought any one with you.” 
air was so great, that it had awakened} ‘ My daughter went first, and was 
every bird and beast in the parish ;} safely lodged before I arrived. She 
and Reynard, whose bad conscience | did not disturb you, I dare say, as I 
never suffered him to sleep very! did; for she sails along like a swan: 
soundly, putting his head out of the | but I have the gout in my left claw, 
window, perceived, to his greatalarm,'and that’s the reason I puff and 
that the stranger was nothing less | groan so in taking a journey.” 


than a monstrous griffin. 

Now the griffins are the richest 
beasts in the world; and that’s the 
reason they keep so close under 
ground. Whenever it does happen 
that they pay a visit above, it is not 
a thing to be easily forgotten. 

The magpie was all agitation,— 
what could the griffin possibly want 


* Shall I drop in upon Miss Griffin, 


;and sce how she is after her journey }” 


said the pie, advancing. 

“Tthank you, no. I don’t intend 
her to be seen while I stay here—it 
unsettles her; and I’m afraid of the 
young beasts running away with her 
if they once heard how handsome she 
was: she’s the living picture of me, 


there? She resolved to take a peep | but she’s monstrous giddy! Not 
at the cavern, and, accordingly she | that I should care much if she did go 
hopped timorously up the rock, and off with a beast of degree, were I not 
pretended to be picking up sticks for | obliged to pay her portion, which is 
her nest. | prodigious ; and I don’t like parting 
‘* Holla, ma'am!” cried a very | with money, ma'am, when I’ve once 
rough voice, and she saw the griffin gotit. Ho, ho, ho!” 
putting his head out of the cavern.| “ You are too witty, my lord. But 
“Holla ! you are the very lady Iwant if you refused your consent?” said 
to see; you know all the people about | the pie, anxious to know the whole 
here—eh ?” family history of so grand a seigneur. 
“ All the best company, your lord-| “I should have to pay the dowry 
ship, I certainly do,” answered the! all the same. It was left her by her 
magpie, dropping a courtesy. uncle the dragon. But don’t let this 
Upon this the griffin walked out ;' go any farther.” 
and smoking his pipe leisurely in the; “ Your lordship may depend on my 
open air, in order to set the pie ather secrecy. I wish your lordship a very 
ease, continued— ' good morning.” 
“Are there any respectable beasts; Away flew the pie, and she did not 
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stop till she got to the cat’s house.’ him, and Reynard had no wish to 
The cat and the fox were at break- prove himself that devil at biting 
fast, and the fox had his paw on his which he declared he was. At last 
heart. ‘ Beautiful scene!” cried the he resolved to have recourse to stra- 
pie; the cat coloured, and bade the , tagem to get rid of the dog. 


pie take a seat. | 

Then off went the pie’s tongue, 
glib, glib, glib, chatter, chattcr, chat- 
ter, She related to them the whole 
story of the griffin and his daughter, | 
and a great deal more besides, that 
the griffin had never told her. 


A young buck of a rabbit, a sort of 
provincial fop, had looked in upon his 
cousin the cat, to pay her his respects, 
and Reynard, taking him aside, said, 
“You sce that shabby-looking dog 
under the tree? He has behaved very 
ill to your cousin the cat, and you 


The cat listened attentively. An-,ccrtainly ought to challenge him— 
other young heiress in the ncighbour- | forgive my boldness—nothing but 
hood might be a formidable rival. ' respect for your character induces me 
‘But is the griffiness handsome?” to take so great a liberty; you know 


Raid she. 

*‘ Tandsome!” cried the pic; “oh! 
if you could have seen the father !— | 
such a mouth, such eyes, such a com- | 
plexion; and he declares she’s the 
living picture of himself! But what | 
do you say, Mr. Reynard? you, anal 
have been so much in the world, have, 
perhaps, seen the young lady !” 


I would chastise the rascal mysclf, but 
what a scandal it would make! If I 
were already married to your cousin, 
it would be a different thing. But 
you know what a story that cursed 
magpic would hatch out of it!” 

The rabbit looked very foolish: he 
assured the fox that he was no match 


| for the dog ; that he was very fond of 


“Why, I can’t say I have,” answered his cousin, to be sure; but he saw no 
the fox, waking from a revery ; “but necessity to interfere with her domestic 
she must be wonderfully rich. I dare affairs ;—and, in short, he tried all he 
say that fool, the dog, will be making ' possibly could to get out of the scrape: 


up to her.” 

“ Ah! by the way,” said the pie, 
“what a fuss he made at your door 
yesterday ; why would you not admit 
him, my dear?” 

“ Oh!” said the cat,demurely, “ Mr. 
Reynard says that he isa dog of very 
bad character, quite a fortune-hunter ; 
and hiding the most dangerous dispo- 
sition to bite under an appearance of 
good nature. Ihope he won't be 
quarrelsome with you, dear Reynard!” 

“With me? O the poor wretch, no! 
—he might bluster a little; but he 
knows that if T’m once angry I’m a 
& devil at biting ;—but one should 
not beast of oneself.” 

In the evening Reynard felt a 
atrange desire to go and see the griffin 
smoking his pipe; but what could he 
do? There was the dog under the 
opposite tree evidently watching for 


but the fox so artfully played on his 
vanity—so earnestly assured him that 
the dog was the biggest coward in the 
world, and would make a humble 
apology, and so eloquently represented 
to him the glory he would obtain for 
manifesting so much spirit, that at 
length the rabbit was persuaded to go . 
out and deliver the challenge. 

“Tl be your second,” said the fox ; 
“and the great field on the other side 
the wood, two miles hence, shall be 
the place of battle: there we shall be 
out of observation. You go first, I'l 
follow in half an hour—and I say— 
hark !—in case he does accept the 
challenge, and you feel the least 
afraid, I'll be in the field, and take 
it off your paws with the utmost plea- 
sure; rely on me, my dear sir!” 

Away went the rabbit. The dog 
was a little astonished at the temerit? 
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of the poor creature ; but on hearing 
that the fox was to be present, will- 
ingly consented to repair to the place 
of conflict. This readiness the rabbit 
did not at all relish; he went very 
slowly to the field, and seeing no fox 
there, his heart misgave him, and 
while the dog was putting his nose to 
the ground to try if he could track 
the coming of the fox, the rabbit 
slipped into a burrow, and left the 
dog to walk back again. 

Meanwhile the fox was already at 
the rock; he walked very soft-footedly, 
and looked about with extreme cau- 
tion, for he had a vague notion that a 
griffin-papa would not be very civil to 
foxes, 

Now there were two holes in the 
rock—once below, one above, an upper 
story and an under; and while the 
fox was peering about, he saw a great 
claw from the upper rock beckoning 
to him. 

“Ah, ah !” said the fox, “that’s the 
Wanton young griffiness, I'll swear.” 

He approached, and a voice said— 

“ Charming Mr. Reynard! Do you 
noi think you could deliver an unfor- 
tunate griffiness from a barbarous 
confinement in this rock ?” 

“Oh heavens!” cried the fox, ten- 
derly, “what a beautiful voice! and, 
ah, my poor heart, what a lovely 
claw! Is it possible that I hear the 
daughter of my lord, the great griffin ?” 

“Hush, flatterer! not so loud, if 
you please. My father is taking an 
evening stroll, and is very quick of 
hearing. He has tied me up by my 
poor wings in the cavern, for he is 
mightily afraid of some beast running 
away with me. You know I have all 
my fortune settled on myself.” 

“Talk not of fortune,” said the fox; 
*'but how can I deliver you? Shall I 
enter and gnaw the cord?” 

“Alas!” answered the griffincss, 
“it is an immense chain I am bound 
with. However, you may come in 
and talk more at your ease.” 
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The fox peepcd cautiously all 
round, and seeing no sign of the 
griffin, he entered the lower cave and 
stole up-stairs to the upper story; but 
as he went on, he saw immense piles 
of jewels and gold, and all sorts of 
treasure, so that the old griffin might 
well have laughed at the poor cat 
being called an heiress, The fox was 
greatly pleased at such indisputable 
signs of wealth, and he entered the 
upper cave, resolved to be transported 
with the charms of the griffincss. 

There was, however, a great ehasm 
between the lJanding-place and the 
spot where the young lady was 
chained, and he found it impossible 
to pass; the cavern was very dark, 
but he saw enough of the figure of 
the griffiness to perccive, in spite of 
her petticoat, that she was the image 
of her father, and the most hidcous 
heiress that the earth ever saw ! 

However, he swallowed his disgust, 
and poured forth such a heap of com- 
pliments that the griffiness appeared 
entirely won. He implored her to 
fly with him the first moment she was 
unchained. 

“That is impossible,” said she; 
“for my father never unchains me 
except in his presence, and then I 
cannot stir out of his sight.” 

“The wretch!” cried Reynard, 
“what is to be done?” 

“Why, there is only one thing I 
know of,” answered the griffiness, 
“which is this—I always make his 
soup for him, and if I could mix 
something in it that would put him 
fast to sleep before he had time to 
chain me up again, I might slip down 
and carry off all the transure below 
on my back.” 

“Charming!” exclaimed Reynard; 
“what invention! what wit! I will 
go and get some poppies directly.” 

“ Alas!” said ibe griffiness, “ pop- 
pies have no effect upon griffins. The 
only thing that ean ever put my father 
fast to sleep is a nice young cat boiled 
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up in his soup; itis astonishing what 
a charm that has upon him! But 
where to get a cat?}—it must be a 
maiden cat too!” 

Reynard was a little startled at so 
singular an opiate. “But,” thought 
he, “ griffins are not like the rest of 
the world, and so rich an heiress is 
not to be won by ordinary means.” 

“I do know a cat—a maiden cat,” 
said he, after a short pause ; “but I feel 
a little repugnance at the thought of 
having her boiled in the griffin's soup. 
Would not a dog do as well ?” 

“Ah, base thing!” said the grif- 
finess, appearing to weep, “you are 
in love with the cat, I see it; go and 
marry her, poor dwarf that she is, and 
Jeave me to die of grief.” 

In vain the fox protested that he 
did not care a straw for the cat; no- 
thing could now appease the grif- 
finess, but his positive assurance that, 
come what would, poor puss should 
be brought to the cave, and boiled 
for the griffin’s soup. 

‘¢ But how will you get her here?” 
said the griffiness. 

“ Ah, leave that to me,” said Rey- 
nard. “Only put a basket out of the 
window, and draw it up by a cord; 
the moment it arrives at the window, 
be sure to clap your claw on the cat 
at once, for she is terribly active.” 

“Tush !” answered the heiress; “a 
pretty griffiness I should be if I did 
not know how to catch a cat!” 

“ But this must be when your father 
is out?” said Reynard. 

“Certainly: he takes a stroll every 
evening at sunset.” 

“Let it be to-morrow, then,” said 
Reynard, impatient for the treasure. 

This being arranged, Reynard 
thought it time to decamp. He stole 
down the stairs again, and tried to 
filch some of the treasure by the way: 
but it was too heavy for him to carry, 
and he was fotced to acknowledge to 
himeelf that it was impossible to get 
the treasure without taking tho grif- 
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finess (whose back seemed prods 
giously strong) into the bargain. 

He returned home to the cat, and 
when he entered her house, and saw 
how ordinary everything looked after 
the jewels in the griffin’s cave, ‘he 
quite wondered how he had ever 
thought the cat had the least preten- 
sions to good looks. 

However, he concealed his wicked 
design, and his mistress thought he 
had never appeared so amiable. 

“Only guess,” said he, “where I 
have been?—to our new neighbour 
the griffin; a most charming person, 
thoroughly affable, and quite the air 
of the court. As for that silly magpie, 
the griffin saw her character at once ; 
and it was all a hoax about his 
daughter: he has no daughter at all. 
You know, my dear, hoaxing is a 
fashionable amusement among the 
great. He says he has heard of 
nothing but your beauty, and on my 
telling him we were going to~be 
married, he has insisted upon giving 
a great ball and supper in honour of 
the event. In fact, he is a gallant 
old fellow and dying to sec you. Of 
course I was obliged to accept the 
invitation.” 

“You could not do otherwise,” said 
the unsuspecting young creature, who, 
as I before said, was very susceptible 
to flattery. 

“ And only think how delicate his 
attentions are,” said the fox. “As he 
is very badly lodged for a beast of his 
rank, and his treasure takes up the 
whole of the ground floor, he is forced 
to give the féte in the upper story, so 
he hangs out a basket for his guests, 
and draws them up with his own claw. 
How condescending! But the great 
are so amiable |” 

The cat, brought up in seclusion, 
was all delight at the idea of seeing 
such high life, and the lovers talked 
of nothing else all the next day ;— 
when Reynard, towards evening, 
putting his head out of the window, 
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saw his old friend the dog lying as 


usual and watching him very grimly. 
“Ah, that cursed creature! I had 
quite forgotten him ; what is to be 
done now! he would make no bones 
of me if he once saw me set foot out 
of doors.” 

With that, the fox began to cast in 
his head how he should get rid of his 
rival, and at length he resolved on a 
very n¢able project: he desired the 
cat to set out first, and wait for him 
at a turn in the road a little way off. 
“For,” said he, “if we go together 
we shall certainly be insulted by the 
dog; and he will know that, in the 
presence of a lady, the custom of a 
beast of my fashion will not suffer me 
to avenge the affront, But when I am 
alone, the creature is such a coward 
that he would not dare say his soul’s 
his own : leave the door open and I'll 
follow immediately.” 

The cat’s mind was so completely 
poisoned against her cousin that she 
implicitly believed this account of his 
character, and accordingly, with many 
recommendations to her lover not to 
sully his dignity bygettinginto any sort 
of quarrel with thedog, she set off first. 

The dog went up to her very 
humbly, and begged her to allow him 
to say a few words to her; but she 
received him so haughtily, that his 
spirit was up; and he walked back to 
the tree more than ever enraged 
against his rival. But what was his 
joy when he saw that the cat had left 
the door open! ‘Now wretch,” 
thought he, “you cannot escape 
me!” §So he walked briskly in at the 
back door, He was greatly surprised 
to find Reynard lying down in the 
straw, panting as if his heart would 
break, and rolling his eyes in the 
pangs of death. 

“ Ab, friend,” said the fox, with a 
faltesing voice, “you are avenged, my 
hour is come; I am just going to give 
up the ghost: put your paw upon 
mine, and say you forgive me.” 
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Despite his anger, the generous 
dog could not set tooth on a dying 
foe. 

“ You have served me a shabby 
. trick,” said he; “ you have left me to 
starve in a hole, and you have evi- 
| dently maligned me with my cousin : 
certainly I meant to be avenged on 
you; but if you are really dying, that 
alters the affair.” 

“Qh, oh!” groaned the fox very 
bitterly ; “Iam past help; the poor 
cat is gone for Doctor Ape, but he'll 
never come in time. What a thing it 
is to have a bad conscience on one’s 
death-bed! But, wait till the cat 
returns, and I'll do you full justice 
with her before I die.” 

The good-natured dog was much 


moved at seeing his mortal enemy in 
‘puch a state, and endeavoured as well 
_as he could to console him. 


“Oh, oh!” said the fox; “I am so 
parched in the throat—I am burn- 
ing;” and he hung his tongue out of 
his mouth, and rolled his eyes more 
fearfully than ever. 

“Is there no water here?” said the 
dog, looking round. 

“ Alas, no!—yet stay—yes, now I 
think of it, there is some in that little 
hole in the wall; but how to get at 
it !—it is so high that I can’t, in my 
poor weak state, climb up to it; and 
I dare not ask such a favour of one [ 
have injured so much.” 

“Don't talk of it,” said the dog: 
“but the hole’s very small, I could 
not put my nose through it.” 

“No; but if you just climb up on 
that stone, and thrust your paw into 
the hole, you can dip it into the 
water, and 80 cool my poor parched 
mouth. Oh, what a thing it is to 
have a bad conscience !” 

The dog sprang upon the stone, 
and, getting on his hind-legs, thrust 
his front paw into the hole; when 
suddenly Reynard pulled a string 
that be had concealed under the 
straw, and the dog found his paw 
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caught tight to the wall in a running 
noose. 

“Ah, rascal!” said he turning 
round; but the fox leaped up gaily 
from the straw, and fastening the 
string with his teeth to a nail in the 
other end of the wall, walked out, 
crying, “Good-by, my dear friend; 
have a care how you believe hereafter 
in sudden conversions !”—So he left 
the dog on hia hind-legs to take gare 
of the house. 

Reynard found the cat waiting for 
him where he had appointed, and 
they walked lovingly together till 
they came to the cave. It was now 
dark, and they saw the basket waiting 
below; the fox assisted the poor cat 
into it. “There is only room for 
one,” said he, “you must go first!” 
up rose the basket; the fox heard a 
piteous mew, and no more. 

“So much for the griffin’s soup !” 
thought he. 

He waited patiently for some time, 
when the griffiness, waving her claw 
from the window, said cheerfully, 
“All’s right, my dear Reynard ; my 
papa has finished his soup, and sleeps 
as sound asarock! All the noise in 
the world would not wake him now, 
till he has slept off the boiled cat— 
which won't be these twelve hours, 
Come and assist me in packing up 
the treasure; I should be sorry to 
leave a single diamond behind.” 

“So should JI,” quoth the fox. 
“Stay, I’ll come round by the lower 
hole: why, the door’s shut! pray, 
beautiful griffiness, open it to thy 
impatient adorer.” 

“‘ Alas, my father has hid the key ! 
I never know where he places it : you 
must come up by the basket; see, I 
will lower it for you.” 

The fox was a little loth to trust 
himsélf in the same conveyance that 
had taken his mistress to be boiled ; 
but the most cautious grow rash when 
money ’s to be gained, and avarice 
ean trap even a fox. So he put him- 
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self as comfortably as he could into 
the basket, and up he went in an 
instant. It rested, however, just 
before it reached the window, and 
the fox felt, with a slight shudder, 
the claw of the griffiness stroking his 
back. 

“‘Oh, what a beautiful coat!” quoth 
she, caressingly. 

“You are too kind,” said the fox; 
“but you can feel it more gf your 
leisure when I am once up. Make 
haste, I beseech you.” 

“Oh, what a beautiful bushy tail! 
Never did I feel such a tail!” 

“Tt is entirely at your service, 
swect grifliness,” said the fox; “but 
pray let me in. Why lose an instant?” 

“No, never did I feel such w tail ! 
No wondcr you are so successful with 
the ladics.” 

“Ah, beloved griffiness, my tail is 
yours to eternity, but you pinch it a 
little too hard.” 

Scarcely had he said this, when 
down dropped the basket, but not 
with <ne fox in it; he found himself 
caught by the tail, and dangling half 
way down the rock, by the help of 
the very same sort of pulley where- 
with he had snared the dog. I leave 
you to guess his consternation; he 
yelped out as loud as he could,—for 
it hurts a fox exceedingly to be 
hanged by his tail with his head 
downwards,—when the door of the 
rock opened, and out stalked the 
griffin himself, smoking his pipe, with 
a vast crowd of all the fashionable 
beasts in the neighbourhood. 

“Qho, brother,” said the bear, 
laughing fit to kill himself; ‘who 
ever saw a fox hanged by the tail 
before ?” 

“You'll have need of a physician,” 
quoth Doctor Ape. 

“A pretty match, indeed; a grif- 
finess for such a creature as you!” 
said the goat, strutting by him. 

The fox grinned with pain, ats‘ 
said nothing. But that which hurt 
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him most was the compassion of a | 


dull fool of a donkey, who assured 
him with great gravity that he saw 
nothing at all to laugh at in his 
situation ! 

“At all events,” said the fox, at 
last, “cheated, gulled, betrayed as 1 
am, I have played the same trick to 
the dog. Go, and laugh at him, 
gentlemen; he deserves it as much as 
I can, I assure you.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the griffin, 
taking the pipe out of his mouth ; 
“one never laughs at the honest.” 

“And sce,” said the bear, “lire 
he is.” 

And indeed the dog hai, after 
much effort, gnawed the string in 
two, and extricated his paw: the 


acent of the fox had cyvabled him! 


to track his footsteps, and here he 


finding himself already avenged. 

But his first thought was for his 
dear cousin. “Ah, where is she?” 
he cried movingly; “without doubt 
that villain Reynard has served her 
some scurvy trick.” 

“T fear so indecd, my old friend,” 
answered the griffin, “but don't 
grieve: after all, she was nothing 
particular. You shall marry my 
daughter the priffiness, and succeed to 
all the treasure; ay, and all the bones 
that you once guarded so faithfully. 

“Talk not to me,” said the faithful 
dog. “I want none of your treasure ; 
and, though I don’t mean to be rude, 
your griffincss may go to the devil. 
I will run over the world but I will 
find my dear cousin.” 
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j his tail behind him. 
arrived, burning for vengeance and 
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“See her then,” said the griffin; 
and the beautiful cat, more beautiful 
than ever, rushed out of the cavern 
and threw herself into the dog's 
paws, 

A pleasant scene this for the fox! 
—he had skill enough in the female 
heart to know that it may excuse 
many little infidelitics—but to be 
boiled alive for a griffin’s soup !—no, 
the offence was inexpiable ! 

‘*You understand me, Mr. Rey:-: 
nard,” said the griffin, “I have no 
daughter, and it was me you made 
love to. Knowing what sort of o 
ercature a magpie is, I amused myself 
with hoaxing her,-—the fashionable 
amuscment at court, you know.” 

The fox made a mighty struggle, 
and leaped on the ground, lcaving 
It did not grow 
again in a hurry. 

“Sce,” said the griffin, as the beasts 
all laughed at the figure Reynard 
made running into the wood, “the 
dog beats the fox, with the ladies, 
after all; and cunning as he is in 
every thing else, the fox is the last 
creature that should ever think of 
making love!” 

“Charming!” cried Nymphalin, 
clasping her hands; “it is just the 
sort of story I like.” 

“And JI suppose, sir,” said Nip, 
pertly, “that the dog and the cat 
lived very happily ever afterwards? 
Indced the nuptial felicity of a dog 
and cat is proverbial !” 

“J dare say they lived much the 
same as any other married couple,” 
anewerced the prince. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE TOMB OF A FATHER OF MANY CHILDREN. 


Tun feast being now ended, as well 
as the story, the fairies wound their 
way homeward by a different path, 
till at length a red steady light 
glowed through the long basaltic 
arches upon them, like the Demon 
Hunters’ fires in the Forest of Pines. 
The prince sobered in his pace. 
“You approach,” said he, in a grave 
tone, “the greatest of our temples ; 
you will witness the tomb of a mighty 
founder of our race!” An awe crept 
over the qucen, in spite of herself. 
Tracking the fires in silence, they 
came toa vast space, in the midst of 
which was a lone grey block of stone, 
such as the traveller finds amidst the 
dread silence of Egyptian Thebes. 
And on this stone lay the gigantic 
figure of a man—dead, but not death- 
like, for invisible spells had preserved 
the flesh and the long hair for untold 
ages; and beside him lay a rude 
instrument of music, and at his feet 
was a sword and a hunter's spear ; 
and above, the rock wound, hollowed 
and roofless, to the upper air, and 
daylight came through, sickened and 
pale, beneath red fires that burnt 
everlastingly around him, on such 
simple altars as belong to a savage 
race. But the place was not solitary, 
for many motionless, but not lifeless, 


shapes sat on large blocks of stone 
beside the tomb. There was the 
wizard, wrapt in his long black 
mantle, and his face covered with his 
hands—there was the uncouth and 
deformed dwarf, gibbering to himself 
—there sat the household clf—there 
glowered from a gloomy rent in the 
wall, with glittering eycs and shining 
scale, the enormous dragon of the 
North. An aged crone in rags, lean- 
ing on a staff, and gazing malignantly 
on the visitors, with bleared but fiery 
eyes, stood opposite the tomb of the 
gigantic dead. And now the fairies 
themselves completed the group! But 
all was dumb and unutterably silent ; 
the silence that floats over some an- 
tique city of the desert, when, for the 
first time for a hundred centuries, a 
living foot enters its desolate remains; 
the silence that belongs to the dust 
of eld—decp, solemn, palpable, and 
sinking into the heart with a leaden 
and death-like weight. Even the 
English fairy spoke not; she held 
her breath, and gazing on the iomb, 
she saw, in rude vast characters, 


THE TEUTON. 


“ We are all that remain of his 
religion!” said the prince, an they 
turned from the dread temple. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FAINY’S CAVE, AND THE FAIRY'S WISH. 


Iv was evening; and the fairies were 
dancing beneath the twilight star. 

“And why art thou sad, my vio- 
let?” said the prince, “for thine eyes 
scek the ground!” 

‘Now that I have found thee,” 
answered the queen, “and now that 
I feel what happy love is to a fairy, 
I sigh over that love which I have 
lately witnessed among mortals, but 
the bud of whose happiness already 
conceals the worm. For well didst 
thou say, my prince, that we are 
linked with a mysterious affinity to 
mankind, and whatever is pure and 
gentle amongst them speaks at once 
to our sympathy, and commands our 
vigils.” 

“And most of all,” said the German 
fairy, “are they who love under our 
watch; for love is the golden chain 
that binds all in the universe: love 
lights up alike the star and the glow- 
worm ; and wherever there is love in 
men’s lot, lies the secret affinity with 
men, and with things divine.” 

“But with the human race,” said 
Nymphalin, “there is no love that 
outlasts the hour, for either death 
ends, or custom alters: when the 
blossom comes to fruit, it is plucked, 


and seen no more; and therefore, 
when IJ behold true love sentenced to 
an early grave, [ comfort mysclf thut 
I shall not at least behold the beauty 
dimmed, and the softness of the heart 
hardened into stone, Yet, wy prince, 
while still the pulse can beat, and 
the warm blood flow, in that beau- 
tiful forin, which I have watched over 
of late, let me not desert her;. still 
let my influence keep the sky fair, 
and the breezes pure; still let me 
drive the vapour from the moon, and 
the clouds from the faces of the stars ; 
still let me fill her dreams with ten- 
der and brilliant images, and glass 
in the mirror of sleep, the happiest 
visions of fairy land ; still let me pour 
over her eyes that magic, which suf- 
fers them to see no fault in one in 
whom she has garnered up her soul! 
And as death comes slowly on, still 
let me rob the spectre of its terror, 
and the grave of its sting ;—so that, 
all gently and unconscious to herself, 
life may glide into the Great Ocean 
where the shadows lie ; and the spirit 
without guile, may be severed from 
its mansion without pain!” 

The wish of the fairy was fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


THB BANKS OF THB RHINH.—FROM THE DRACHENFELS TO BROHL: AN INCIDENT 
THAT SUFFICES IN THIS TALE FOR AN LPOOH, 


Frox the Drachenfels commences the | In the gloomy canvas of those feudal 
true glory of the Rhine; and, once; days what vigorous and mighty 
more, Gertrude’s cyes conquered the | images were crowded! A robber’s 
languor that crept gradually over! life amidst these mountains, and be- 
them, as she gazcd on the banks | side this mountain stream, must have 


around, 

Fair blew the breeze, and frevhly 
curled the waters; and Gertrude did 
not feel the vulture that had fixed 
its talons within her breast. The 
Rhine widens, like a broad lal, be- 
tween the Drachenfels and Unkel; 


been the very poetry of the spot 
curried into action.” 

They rested at Brohl, a small town 
between two mountains. On the 
summit of one you see the grey re- 
mains of Rheinech. There is some- 
thing weird and pretcrnatural -about 


villages are scattered over the ex-| the aspect of this place; its soil be- 
tended plain on the left; on the right trays signs that, in the former ages 
is the Isle of Werth and the houses (from which even tradition is fast 
of Oberwinter; the hills are covered fading away), some voleano here ex- 
With vines; and still Gertrude turned hausted its fires. The stratum of the 
back with a lingering gaze to the|carth is black and pitchy, and the 
lofty crest of the Seven Ilills. springs beneath it are of a dark and 

On, on—and the spires of Unkel craveolent water. Here the stream 
rose above a curve in the banks, and of the Brolilbach falls into the Rhine, 
on the opposite shore stretched those and in a valley rich with oak and 
wondrous basaltic columns which ex- pine, and full of caverns, which are 
tend to the middle of the river, and not without their traditionary in- 
when the Rhine runs low, you may | mates, stands the castle of Sehwep- 


see them like an engulfed city be- 
neath the waves. You then view the 
ruins of Okkenfels, and hear the voice 
of tho pastoral Gasbach pouring its 
waters into the Rhine. From amidst 
the clefts of the rocks the vine peeps 
luxuriantly forth, and gives a rich- 
ness and colouring to what Nature, 
left to herself, intended for the stern. 

“But turn your eye backward to 
the right,” said Trevylyan; “those 
Danks were formerly the special 
haunt of the bold robbers of the 
Rhine, and from amidst the entangled 
brakes that then covered the ragged 
cliffs, they rushed upon their prey. 


penbourg, which our party failed not 
to visit. 

Gertrude felt fatigued on their 
return, and Trevylyan sat by her in 
the little inn, while Vane went forth, 
with the curiosity of scienco, to ex- 
amine the strata of the soil. 

They conversed in the frankness of 
their plighted troth upon those topics 
which are only for lovers: upon the 
bright chapter in the history of their 
love ; their first meeting; their first 
impressions; the little incidents in 
their present journcy — incidents 
noticed by themselves alone; that 
life within life which two persons 
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know together,—which one knows upon her countenance, from which 
not without the other,—which ccascs the play of the young heart and 
to both the instant they are divided. warm fancy had fled, aud in its deep 
“Tf know not what the love of and still repose the ravages of disease 
others may be,” said Gertrude, “but were darkly visible. What were then 
ours seems different from all of which his emotions! his heart was like 
I have read. Books tell us of jea stone; but he folt a rush as of a 
lousies and misconstructions, and the torrent to his temples: his cycs grew 
necessity of an absence, the sweetness dizzy—he was stunned by the great- 
of a quarrel; but we, dearest Albert, ness of his despair, For the last 
have had no experience of these pas- week he had taken hope for his com- 
sages in love. Jhe have never mis panion: Gertrude had sdemcd so 
understood each other; 2e have no| much stronger, for her happiness had 
reconciliation to look back to. When | given her a false support ; and though 
was there ever occasion for me to ask there had been moments when, 
forgiveness from you? Our watching the bright hectic come and 
made up only of une piemory—un- | go, and her step linger, and the 
ceasing kindness! A harsh word, a breath heave short, he had felt the 
wronging thought, never broke in hope suddenly ccase, yet never had 
upon the happiness we have felt and he known till now that fulness of 
feel.” anguish, that dread certainty of the 
‘Dearest Certrude,” said Trevy- worst, which the calm, fair face before 
lyan, “that character of our love is | him struck into his soul: and wixed 
caught from you; you, the soft, the| with this agony as he gazed was all 
gentle, have been its pervading the passion of the most ardent love. 
genius; and the well has been smooth For there she lay in his arms, the 
and pure, for you were the spirit that gentle breath rising from lips where 
lived within its depths.” Ithe rose yet lingered, and the long, 
And to such talk sueeceded silence | rich hair, soft and silken as an in- 
still more sweet—the silence of the! fant’s, stealing from its confinement: 
hushed and overflowing heart. The;every thing that belonged to Cer- 
last voices of the birds —the sun: trude’s beauty was so inexpressively 
slowly sinking in the west—the fra- ' soft, and pure,and youthful ! Nearcely 
prance of descending dew> — filled | seventeen, she seemed much younger 
them with that deep and mynterious than she was; her figure had sunken 
sympathy which exists between Love! from its roundness, but still how 
and Nature. llight, how lovely were its wrecks ! 
It was after such a silence—a long | the neck whiter than snow,—the fair 
silence, that seemed but asa moment small hand! Her weight was scarcely 
—that Trevylyan spoke, but Ger-|felt in the arms of her lover,—and 
trude answered not; and, yearning | he—what a contrast !—was in all tho 
once more for her sweet voice, he! pride and flower of glorious man- 
turned and saw that she had fuinted hood! his was the lofty brow, the 
away. wreathing hair, the haughty eye, the 
This was the first indication of the ' clastic form; and upon this frail, 
point to which her increasing debility ' perishable thing had he fixed all his 
had arrived. Trevylyan’s heart stood pBenrt all the hopes of his youth, the 
still, and then beat violently; a thou-| pride of his manhood, his schemes, 
sand fears crept over him, he clasped | his energies, his ambition ! 
her in his arms, and bore her tothe; “Oh, Gertrude !” cried he, * is it— 
open window. ‘The sctting sun fell ' is it thus—is there indeed no hope?” 
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And Gertrude now slowly recover- 
ing, and opening her eyes upon 
Trevylyan’s face, the revulsion was 80 
great, his emotions so overpowering, 
that, clasping her to his bosom, as if 
even death should not tear her away 
from him, he wept over her in an 
agony of tears; not those tears that 
relieve the heart, but the fiery rain of 
the internal storm, a sign of the fierce 
tumult that shook the very core of his 
existence, not a relief. 

Awakened to herself, Gertrude, in 
amazement and alarm, threw her 
arms around his neck, and, looking 
wistfully into his face, implored him 
to speak to her. 

“‘ Was it my illness, love?” said she; 


and the music of her voice only con. , 


veyed to him the thought of how soon 
it would be dumb to him for ever. 
“ Nay,” she continued, winningly, “ it 
was but the heat of the day; I am 
better now—I am well; there is no 
cause to be alarmed for me:” and, 
with all the innocent fondness of 
extreme youth, she kissed the burning 
tears from his cyes, 

There was a playfulness, an inno- 
cence in this poor girl, 50 unconscious 
as yet of her destiny, which rendered 
her fate doubly touching; and which 
to the stern Trevylyan, hackneyed by 
the world, made her irresistible charm ; 
and now as she put aside her hair, and 
looked up gratefully, yet pleadingly, 
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into his face, he could scarce refrain 
from pouring out to her the con- 
fession of his anguish and despair. 
But the necessity of self-control—the 
necessity of concealing from her a 
knowledge which might only, by 
impressing her imagination, expedite 
her doom, while it would embitter to 
her mind the unconscious enjoyment 
of the hour, nerved and manned 
him. He checked by those violent 
efforts which only men can make, the 
evidence of his emotions ; and endea- 
voured, by a rapid torrent of words, 
to divert her attention from a weak- 
ness, the causes of which he could not 
explain. Fortunately Vane soon re- 
turned, and Trevylyan, consigning 
Gertrude to his care, hastily left the 
room. 

Gertrude sunk into a revery. 

“ Ah, dear father!” said she, sud- 
denly, and after a pause, “if I indeed 
were worse than J have thought myself 
of lute—if 1 were to die now, what 
would Trevylyan feel? Pray God, I 
may live for his sake!” 

“My child, do not talk thus: you 
are better, much better than you were. 
Ere the autumn ends, Trevylyan’s 
happiness will be your lawful care. 
Do not think so despondently of 
yourself.” 

“J thought not of myself,” sighed 
Gertrude, “‘ but of hem /” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


GERTRUDE.—THE EXCURSION TO HAMMERSTEIN.——THOUGHTS, 


Tax next day they visited the environs 
of Brohl. Gertrude was unusually 
silent; for her temper, naturally sunny 
and enthusiastic, was accustomed to 
light up every thing she saw. Ah, 
once how bounding was that step ! 
how undulating the young graces of 
that form! how playfully once danced 
the ringlets on that laughing check ! 
But she clung to Trevylyan’s proud 
form with a yet more endearing 
tenderness than was her wont, and 
hung yet more eagerly on his words; 
her hand sought his, and she often 
pressed it to her lips, and sighed as 
She did so. Something that she 
would not tell seemed passing within 
her, and sobered her playful mood. 
But there was this noticeable in Ger- 
trude: whatever took away from her 
gaiety, incrcased her tenderness. The 
infirmities of her frame never touched 
her temper. She was kind—gentle— 
loving to the last. 

They had crossed to the opposite 
banks, to visit the Castle of Hammer- 
Stein, The evening was transparently 
serene and clear; and the warmth of 
the sun yet lingered upon the air, 
even though the twilight had passed 
and the moon risen, as their boat 
returned by a lengthened passage to 
the village. Broad and straight flows 
the Rhine in this part of its career. 
On one side lay the wooded village of 
Namedy, the hamlet of Fornech, 
backed by the blue rock of Kruezborner 
Ley, the mountains that shield the 
mysterious Brohl: and, on the oppo- 
site shore, they saw the mighty rock 
of Hammerstein, with the green and 
livid ruins sleeping in the melancholy 


moonlight. Two towcrs rose haughtily 
above the more dismantled wrecks. 
WIow changed since the alternate 
banners of the Spaniard and the Swede 
waved from their ramparts, in that 
great war in which the gorgeous 
Wallenstein won his laurels! And 
in its mighty calm, flowed on the 
ancestral Rhine; the vessel reflected 
on its smooth expanse, and above, 
girded by thin and shadowy clouds, 
the moon cast her shadows upon rocks 
covered with verdure, and brought 
into a dim light the twin spires of 
Andernach, tranquil in the distance. 
“ How beautiful is this hour!” said 
Gertrude, with a low voice: “surely 
we do not live enough in the night ; 
one half the heauty of the world is 
slept away. What in the day can 
equal the holy calm, the loveliness, 
and ‘the stillness which the moon now 
casts over the earth? These,” she 
continued, pressing Trevylyan’s hand, 
“are hours to remember; and you,— 
will you ever forget them?” 
Something there is in recollections 
of such times and scenes that seem 
not to belong to real life, but are 
rather an episode in its history; they 
are like some wandering into a more 
ideal world; they refuse to blend with 
our ruder associations; they live in 
us, apart and alone, to be treasured 
ever, but not lightly, to be recalled. 
There are none living to whom we 
can confide them,—~who can sym- 
pathise with what then we felt? I 
this that makes poetry, and that page 
which we create as a confidant to our- 
selves, necessary to the thoughts that 
weigh upon the breast. We write, 
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‘for our writing is our friend, the | 
inanimate paper is our confessional ; 
we pour forth on it the thoughts that 
“we could tell to no private ear, and 
ure rclieved—are consoled. And, if 
genius has one prerogative dearer than 
the rest, it is that which enables it to 
do honour to the dead—to revive the 
beauty, the virtue that are no morc; 
to wreathe chaplets that ontlive the 
day round the urn which were else 
forgotten by the world! 

When the poet mourns, in his 
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immortal verse, for the dead, tell me 
not that fame is in hid mind! it is 
filled by thoughts, by emotions that 
shut out theliving. He is breathing 
to his genius—to that sole and con- 
stant friend, which has grown up with 
him from his cradle—the sorrows too 
delicate for human sympathy; and 
when afterwards he consigns the con- 
fession to the crowd, it is indeed from 
the hope of honour ;—honour not for 
himself, but for the being that is no 
more, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


LETTER FROM TREVYLYAN To * 


“ Coblent:. 


xe OF 


of her disease. But, indeed, I now 


“T am obliged to you, my dear friend, ; hope more than I have done since I 
for your letter ; which, indecd, I have ‘ knew her. 


not, in the course of our rapid journey, 
had the Icisure, perhaps the heart, to 
answer before. But we are staying in 
this town for some days, and [ write 
now in the early morning, ere uny one 
elsc in our hotel is awake. Jo not 
tell me of adventure, of politics, of 
intrigues; my nature is altered. I 
threw down your letter, animated and 
brilliant as it was, with a sick and 
revolted heart. But I am now in 
somewhat less dejected spirits. CGer- 
trude is better—yes, really better ; 
there vis a physician here who gives 
me hope; my care is perpetually to 
amuse, and never to fatigue her,— 
never to permit her thoughts to rest 
upon herself. For I have imagined 
that illness cannot, at Icast in the 
unexhausted vigour of our years, 
fasten upon us irremediably, unless 
(- we feed it with our own belief in its 
existence. You see men of the most 
delicate frames engaged in active and 
professional pursuits, who literally 
have no time for illness. Let them 
{| become idle—let them take care of 
| themselves—let them think of their 

ealth—and they die! The rust rots 
\the stcel which use preserves; and, 
sthank Heaven, although Gertrude, 
once during our voyage, seemed 
roused, by an inexcusable imprudence 
of emotion on my part, into some 
suspicion of her state, yet it passed 
away; for she thinks rarely of herself 
-—I am ever in her thoughts and 
seldom from her side, and you know, 
two, the sanguine and credulous nature 


“ When, after an excited and adven- 
turous life which had comprised so 
many changes in so few years, I found 
myself at rest in the bosom of a 
retired and remote part of the country, 
and Gertrude and her father were my 
only neighbours, [ was in that state 
of mind in which the passions, recruited 
by solitude, are accessible to the purer 
and more divinc emotions, 1 was 
struck by Gertrude’s beauty; I was 
charmed by her simplicity. Worn in 
tlic usages and fashions of the world, 
the inexperience, the trustfulness, the 
excceding youth of her mind, charmed 
and touched me; but when | saw the 
stamp of our national discase in her 
bright eye and transparent cheek, 1 
felt my love chilled while my interest 
was increased. I fancied myself safe, 
and I went daily into the danger; [ 
imagined so pure a light could not 
burn, and I was consumed. Not till 
Iny anxiety grew into pain, my interest 
into terror, did I know the secret of 
my own heart; and at the moment 
that I diseovercd this secret, I dis- 
covered also that Gertrude loved me! 
What a destiny was mine! what happi- 
hess, yet what misery! Gertrude was 
my own—pbut for what period} I 
might touch that soft hand—I might 
listen to the tenderest confession 
from that silver voice,—but all the 
while my heart spoke of passion, 
my reason whispered of death, You 
know that Iam considered of a cold 
and almost callous nature, that I am 
not easily moved into affection, but 
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my very pride bowed me here into 
weakness. There was so soft a de- 
mand upon my protection, so constant 
an appeal to my anxiety. You know 
that my father’s quick temper burns 
within me, that I am hot, and stern, 
and exacting; but one hasty word, 
one thought of myself, here were in- 
excusable. So brief a time might be 
left for hér earthly happiness,—could 
I embitter one moment? All that 
feeling of uncertainty which should 
in prudence have prevented my love, 
increased it almost to a preternatural 
excess. That which it is said mothers 
feel for an only child in sickness, | 
feel for Gertrude. My existence is 
not {—I exist in her! 

“ Her illness increased upon her at 
home; they have recommended travel. 
Bhe chose the course we were to pur- 
sue, and, fortunately, it was so familiar 
to me, that I have been enabled to 
brighten the way. Iam ever on the 
watch that she shall not know a weary 
hour; you would almost smile to sec 
how I have roused myself: from my 
habitual silence; and tq find me— 
me, the scheming and worldly actor 
of real life, plunged back into the 
early romance of my boyhood, and 
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charming the childish delight of Ger- 
trude with the invention of fables and 
the traditions of the Rhine, 

“ But I believe I have succeeded in 
my object; if not, what is left to me? 
Gertrude is better —In that sentence 
what visions of hope dawn upon me! 
I wish you could have scen Gertrude 
before we left England; you might 
then have understood my love for 
her. Not that we have not, in the 
gay capitals of Europe, paid our brief 
vows to forms more richly beautiful ; 
not that we have not been charmed 
by & more brilliant genius,—by a 
more tutored grace. But there is 
that in Gertrude which I never saw 
before ; the union of the childish and 
the intellcetual, an ethereal simplicity, 
a temper that is never dimmed, a 
tenderness—oh God ! let mc not speak 
of her virtues, for they only tell me 
how little she is suited to the earth, 

“ You will direct to me at Mayence, 
whither our course now leads us, and 
your friendship will find indulgence 
for a letter that is so little a reply to 
yours. 

Your sincere friend, 
A, G. Tauvyriyan.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


COBLENTZ.~—-EXCURSION TO THE MOUNTAINS OF TAUNUS; ROMAN TOWER IN THA 


, VALLEY OF EHRENBREITSTEIN.— TRAVEL, 


ITS PLEASURES ESTIMATED 


DIFFERENTLY BY THE YOUNG AND THE OLD.—THE STUDENT OF HEIDEI- 


BERG ; HIS ORITICISMS ON GERMAN 


Gzarnups had, indeed, apparently 
rallied during their stay at Coblentz ; 
and a French physician established in 
the town (who adopted a peculiar 
treatment for consumption, which 
had been attended with no ordinary 
success,) gave her father and Trevylyan 
a@ sanguine assurance of her ultimate 
recovery. The time they passed 
within the white walls of Coblentz 
was, therefore, the happiest and most 
cheerful part of their pilgrimage. 
They visited the various places in its 
Vicinity; but the excursion which 
most delighted Gertrude was one to 
the mountains of Taunus. 

They took advantage of a beautiful 
September day; and, crossing the 
river, commenced their tour from the 
Thal, or valley of Ehrenbrcitstein. 
They stopped on their way' to view 
the remains of a Roman tower in the 
valley ; for the whole of that district 
bears frequent witness of the ancient 
conquerors of the world. The moun- 
tains of Taunus are still intersected 
with the roads which the Romans cut 
to the mines that supplied them with 
silver. Roman urns, and inscribed 
stones, are often found in these ancient 
places. The stones, inscribed with 
names utterly unknown—a type of 
the uncertainty of fame !—the urns, 
from which the dust is gone—a very 
satire upon life ! 

Lone, grey, and mouldering, this 
tower stands aloft in the valley; and 
the quiet Vane smiled to see the 
wniferm of a modern Prussian, with 
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his white belt and lifted bayonet, by 
the spot which had once echoed to 
the clang of the Roman arms. The 
soldier was paying a momentary court 
to a country damsel, whose straw hat 
and rustic dress did not atifle the 
vanity of the sex; and this rude and 
humble gallantry, in that spot, was 
another moral in the history of human 
passions. Above, the ramparts of a 
modern rule frowned down upon the 
solitary tower, as if in the vain inso- 
lence with which present power looks 
upon past decay; the living race upon 
ancestral greatness. And indeed, in 
this respect, rightly !—for modern 
times have no parallel to that degra- 
dation of human dignity stamped 
upon the ancient world by the long 
sway of the Imperial Harlot, all 
slavery herself, yet all tyranny to 
earth ;—and, like her own Messalina, 
at once a prostitute and an empress | 

They continued their course by the 
ancient baths of Ems, and keeping 
by the banks of the romantic Lahn, 
arrived at Holzapfel. 

“ Ah,” said Gertrude, one day, a8 
they proceeded to the springs of the 
Carlovingian Wisbaden, “surely per- 
petual travel with those we love must 
be the happiest state of existence, If 
home has its comforts it also has its 
cares; but here we are at home with 
Nature, and the minor evils vanish 
almost before they are felt.” 

“True,” said Trevylyan, “ We escape 
from ‘ THE LITTLE,’ which is the curse 
of life ; the small cares that devour us 
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up, the grievances of the day. Weare 
feeding the divinest part of our na- 
ture,—the appetite to admire.” 

* But of all things wearisome,” said 
Vane, “ a succession of changes is the 
most. There can be a monotony in 
varicty itself. As the cye aches in 
gazing long at the new shapes of the 
kaleidoscope, the mind aches at the 
fatigue of a constant alternation of 
objects; and we delightedly return to 
rEst, which is to life what green is to 
the earth.” 

In the course of their sojourn among 
the various baths of Taunus, they fell 
in, by accident, with a German stu- 
dent of {eidelberg, who was pursuing 
the pedestrian excursions s0 pccu- 
liarly favoured by his tribe. He was 
tamer and gentler than the general 
herd of those young wanderers, and 
our party were much pleased with his 
enthusiasm, because it was unaffected. 
He had been in England, and spoke 
its language almost as a native. 

“Our literature,” said he, one day, 
conversing with Vane, -“ has two 
faults—we are too subtle and too 
homely. Wedo not speak enough to 
the broad comprehension of mankind; 
we are for ever making abstract quali- 
ties of flesh and blood, Our critics 
have turned your I[amlct into an 
allegory; they will not even allow 
Shakspeare to paint mankind, but 
insist on his embodying qualitics, 
They turn poetry into metaphysics, 
and truth seems to them shallow, 
unless an allegory, which is false, can 
be seen at the bottom. Again, too, 
with our most imaginative works we 
mix a homeliness that we fancy 
touching, hut which in reality is lu- 
dicrous. Weeternally step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous—we want 
taste.” 

“ But not, I hope, French taste. 
Do not govern a Goethe, or even a 
~ "by a Boileau!” said Tre- 
vylyan. 

No, but Boileau’s taste was false. 
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Men, who have the reputation for 
good taste, often ‘acquire it solely 
because of the want of genius. By 
taste, ] mean a quick tact into the 
harmony of composition, the art of 
making the whole consistent with its 
parts, the concinnttas—Schiller alone 
of our authors has it;—but we are 
fast mending; and, by following, sha- 
dows so long we have been led at last 
to the substance. Our past literature 
is to us what astrology was to science, 
—false but ennobling, and conducting 
us to the true language of the intel- 
lIectual heaven.” 

Another time thescenes they passed, 
interspersed with the ruins of frequent 
monasteries, leading them 10 converse 
on the monastic life, and the various 
additions time makes to religion, the 
German said: “ Perhaps one of the 
works most wanted in the world, is 
the history of Religion. We have 
several books, it is true, on the sub- 
ject, but none that supply the want I 
allude to. A German ought to write 
it; for it is, probably, only a German 
that would have the requisite learning. 
A German only, too, is likely to treat 


_ the mighty subject with boldness, and 


yet with veneration ; without the shal. 
low flippancy of the Frenchman, with 
out the timid sectarianism of th 
English. It would be a noble task 
to trace the winding mazes of antiqu 
falsehood ; to clear up the first glim 
merings of divine truth; to separat 
Jehovah's word from man’s invention 
to vindicate the All-merciful from th 
dread creeds of bloodshed and of fea: 
and, watching in the great Heaven: 
Truth the dawning of the True Sta 
follow it—like the Magi of the East- 
till it rested above the real God. N 
indeed presuming to such a task 
continued the German, with a slig 
blush, “ I have about me an humt 
essay, which treats only of one part 
that august subject; whieh, leavi 
to a loftier genius the history of t 
true religion, may be considered 
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the history of a false one ;—of such a 
creed as Christianity supplanted in 
the north ; orsuch as may perhaps be 
found among the fiercest of the savage 
‘tribes. It is a fiction—as you may 
conceive; but yet, by a constant refer- 
ence to the early records of human 
learning, I have studied to weave it 
up from truths. If you would like to 
hear it—it is very short “ 
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vonred to avoid the subtloty of conceits 
and the obscurity of design, which I 
blame in the wilder of our authors. 
As to the style, I wished to suit it to 
the subject; it ought to be, unless I 
err, rugged and massive ; hewn, as it 
were, out of the rock of primeval 
language. But you, madam ;—doubt- 
less you do not understand German 9” 

‘* Her mother was an Austrian,” 


* Above all things,” said Vane ; and | said Vane; “and she knows at least 


the German drewa manuscript neatly 
bound, from his pocket. 

“ After having myself criticised so 
insolently the faults of our national 
literature,” said he, smiling, “ you will 
have a right to criticise the faults 
that belong to so humble a disciple 
of it, , But you will sec that, thongh 
I have commenced with the allegori- 
eal or the supernatural, J have endca- 


enough of the tongue to understand 
you ; so pray begin.” 

Without further preface, the Ger- 
man then commenced the story, which 
the reader will find translated * in the 
next chapter. 


* Nevertheless 1 beg to state seriously, 
that the Cierman student is an {mpostor; 
and that he has no right to wrest the 
parentage of the fiction from the true author. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


THE FALLEN STAR; OR, THE HISTORY OF A FALSE RELIGION, 


Ann the Stans sat, each on his ruby 
throne, and watched with sleepless 
eyes upon the world. It was the night 
ushering in the new year, a night on 
which every star receives from the 
archangel that then visits the univer- 
sal galaxy, its peculiar charge. The 
destinies of men and empires are then 
portioned forth for the coming year, 
and, unconsciously to ourselves, our 
fates become minioned to the stars. 


A hushed and solemn night is that | 


in which the dark Gates of Time open 
to receive the ghost of the Dead Year, 
and the young and radiant Stranger 
rushes forth from the clouded chasms 
of Eternity. On that night, it is 
said, that there are given to the 
Spirits that we see not, a privilege 
and a power; the dead are troubled 
in their forgotten graves, and 


and angel are contending for their 
doom. 

It was night in heaven; all was 
unutterably silent, the music of the 
spheres had paused, and not a sound 
came from the angels of the stars; 
and they who sat upon those shining 
thrones werc three thousand and ten, 
each resembling each. Eternal youth 
clothed their radiant limbs with celes- 
tial beauty, and on their faces was 
written the dread of calm, that fearful 
stillness which feels not, sympatbises 
not with the dooms over which it 
broods. War, tempest, pestilence, 
the rise of empires, and their fall, they 
ordain, they compass, iltant and 
uncompassionate, The fell and thrill- 
ing crimes that stalk abroad when the 
world sleeps, the parricide with his 
stealthy step, and horrent brow, and 


men feast and laugh, while demon /lifted knife; the unwifed mother that 
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glides out and looks behind, and be- 
hind, and shudders, and casts her 
babe upon the river, and hears the 
wail, and pities not—the splash, and 
does not tremble ;—these the starred 
kings behold—to these they lead the 
unconscious step; but the guilt 
blanches not their lustre, neither 
doth remorse wither their unwrinkled 
youth, Each star wore a kingly dia- 
dem; round the loins of each was a 
graven belt, graven with many and 
mighty signs; and the foot of cach 
was on a burning ball, and the right 
arm drooped over the knec as they 
bent down from thcir thrones; they 
moved not a limb or feature, save the 
finger of the right hand, which ever 
and anon moved slowly pointing, and 
regulated the fatcs of men as the hand 
of the dial speaks the career of 
time. 

One only of the three thousand and 
ten wore not the same aspect as his 
erowned brethren; a star, smaller 
than the rest, and less luminous; the 
countenance of this star was not im- 
pressed with the awful calmness of 
the others; but there were sullen- 
ness and discontent upon his mighty 
brow. 

And this star said to himself,— 
“‘ Behold! I am created less glorious 
than my fellows, and the archangel 
apportions not to me the same lordly 
destinies. Not for me are the dooms 
of kings and bards, the rulers of em- 
pires, or, yet nobler, the swayers and 
harmonists of souls. Sluggish are 
the spirits and base the lot of the men 
I am ordained to lead through a dull 
life toa fameless grave. And where- 
fore?—is it mine own fault, or is it 
the fault which is not mine, that I 
was woven of beams less glorious than 
my brethren? Lo! when the arch- 
angel comes, I will bownot my crowned 
head to his decrees. I will speak, as 
the ancestral Lucifer before me: he 
rebelled Beeause of his glory, I’ be- 
eause ef my obscurity; he from the 
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ambition of pride, and J from its 
discontent.” 

And while the star was thus com- 
muning with himself, the upward 
heavens were parted as by a long 
river of light, and adown that stream 
swiftly, and without sound, sped the 
archangel visitor of the stars; his 
vast limbs floated in the liquid lustre, 
and his outspread wings, each plume 
the glory of a sun, bore him noise- 
lessly along; but thick clouds veiled 
his lustre from the cyes of mortals, 
and while above all waa bathed in the 
screnity of his splendour, tempest and 
storm broke below over the children 
of the earth: “ He bowed the heavens 
and came down, and darkness was 
under his feet.” ‘ 

And the stillness on the faces of the 
stars became yct more still, and the 
awfulness was humbled into awe. 
Right above their thrones paused the 
course of the archangel; and his 
wings stretched from east to west, 
overshadowing with the shadow of 
light the immensity of space. Then 
forth, in the shining stillness, rolled 
the dread music of his voice: and, 
fulfilling the heraldry of God, to each 
star he appointed the duty and the 
charge, and each star bowed his head 
yet lower as he heard the fiat, while 
his throne rocked and trembled at 
the Majesty of the Word. But at 
last, when each of the brighter stars 
had, in succession, received the man- 
date, and the vice-royalty over the 
nations of the earth, the purple and 
diadems of kings;—the archangel 
addressed the lesser star as he sat 
apart from his fellows :— 

“ Behold,” said the archangel, “the 
rude tribes of the north, the fishermen 
of the river that flows beneath, and 
the hunters of the forests, that darken 
the mountain tops with verdure! 
these be thy charge, and their désti- 
nies thy care. Nor deem thou, 0 
Star of the sullen beams, that thy 
duties are less glorious than the duties 
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of thy brethren; for the peasant is 
not less to thy master and mine than 
the monarch ; nor doth the doom of 
empires reat more upon the sove- 
reign than on the herd. The passions 
- and the heart are the dominion of 
the stars—a mighty rcalm; nor less 
mighty beneath the hide that garbs 
the shepherd, than under the jewelled 
robes of the eastern kings.” 

Then the star lifted his pale front 
from his breast, and answered the 
archangel :— 

“Lo!” he said, “ ages have past, 
and each year thou hast appointed 
me to the same ignoble charge. KHe- 
lease me, I pray thee, from the duties 
that Iscorn; or, if thou wilt that the 
lowlier race of men be my charge, 
give unto me the charge not of many, 
but of one, and suffer me to breathe 
into him the desire that spurns the 
valleys of life, and ascends its steeps. 
If the humble are given to me, let 
there be amongst them one whom I 
may lead on the mission that shall 
abase the proud; for, behold, O Ap- 
pointer of the Stars, as I have sat for 
uncounted years upon my solitary 
throne, brooding over the things be- 
neath, my spirit hath gathered wis- 
dom from the changes that shift 
below. Looking upon the tribes of 
earth, I have seen how the multitude 
are swayed, and tracked the steps 
that lead weakness into power; and 
fain would I be the ruler of one who, 
if abased, shall aspire to rule.” 

As a sudden cloud over the face of 
noon was the change on the brow of 
the archangel. 

“Proud and melancholy star,” said 
the herald, “thy wish would war with 
the courses of the invisible pzsrivy, 
that, throned far above, sways and 
harmonises all ; the source from which 
the lesser rivers of fate are eternally 
gushing through the heart of the 
universe of things. Thinkest thou 
that thy wisdom, of itself, can lead 
vhs peasant to become a king?” 
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And the crowned star gazed un- 
dauntedly on the face of the arch- 
angel, and answered, . 

“ Yea !—grant me but one trial!” 

Ere the archangel could reply, the 
farthest centre of the heaven was rent 
as by a thunderbolt; and the divine 
herald covered his face with his hands, 
and a voice low and sweet, and mild 
with the consciousness of unquestion- 
able power, spoke forth to the repining 
star. 

“The time has arrived when thou 
mayest have thy wish. Below thee, 
upon yon solitary plain, sits a mortal, 
tloomy as thyself, who, born under thy 
influence, may be moulded to thy will 

The voice ceased as the voice of a 
dream. Silence was over the seas of 
space, and the archangel, once more 
borne aloft, slowly soared away into 
the farther heaven, to promulgate the 
divine bidding to the stars of far-dis- 
tant worlds, But the soul of the 
discontented star exulted within itself; 
and it said, “I will call forth a king 
from the valley of the herdsman, that 
shall trample on the kings subject to 
my fellows, and render the charge of 
the contemned star more glorious than 
the minions of its favoured brethren ; 
thus shall I revenge neglect—thus 
shall I prove my claim hereafter to 
the heritage of the great of earth!” 

* * * x 


* * * x 
* * * aK 


At that time, though the world had 
rolled on for ages, and the pilgrimage 
of man had passed through various 
states of existence, which our dim 
traditionary knowledge has not pre 
served, yet the condition of our race 
in the northern hemisphere was then 
what we, in our imperfect lore, have 
conceived to be among the earliest. 

* * * * 
ca ® * * 
me * * * 


By a rude and vast ‘pile of stones, 
the masonry of arts famgetten, a lonely 
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man sat at midnight, gazing upon the’ air, till it suddenly paused right over 
heavens; a storm had just passed | the midnight river, and facing the 
from the earth—the clouds had rolled inmate of the pile of stones. 

away, and the high stars looked down As he gazed upon the star, strange 
upon therapid watersof the Rhine; and thoughts grew slowly over him. He 
nosound save theroar of the waves,and | drank, as it were, from its solemn 
the dripping of the rain from the aspect, the spirit of a great design. 
mighty trecs, was heard around the | A dark cloud rapidly passing over the 
ruined pile: the white sheep lay scat- earth, snatched the star from his 
tered on the plain, and slumber with! sight; but left to his awakened mind 
them. He sat watching over the herd, | the thoughts and the dim scheme 


lest the foes of a neighbouring tribe | 
seized them unawares, and thus he! 
communed with himself: ‘‘ The king 
sits upon his throne, and is honoured 
by a warrior race, and the warrior 
exults in the trophies he has won ; the 
‘step of the huntsman is bold upon the 
mountain-top, and his name is sung at 
night round the pine-fires, by the lips 
of the bard; and the bard himself 
hath honour in the hall. But J, who 
belong not to the race of kings, and 
whose limbs can bound not to the 
rapture of war, nor scale the eyries of 
the eagle and the haunts of the swift 
stag; whose hand cannot string the 
harp, and whose voice is harsh in the 
song; J have neither honour nor 
command, and men bow not the head 
as I pass along; yet do I feel within 
me the consciousness of a great power 
that should rule my species — not 
obey. My eye pierces the secret 
‘hearts of men—I sec their thoughts 
ere their lips proclaim them; and | 
scorn, while I sec, the weakness and 
the vices which I never shared—I 
laugh at the madnoss of the warrior 
—I mock within my soul at the 
tyranny of kings. Surely there is 
something in man’s nature more fitted 
to command— more worthy of re- 
nown, than the sinews of the arm, or 
the swiftness of the feet, or the acci- 
dent of birth!” 

As Morven, the son of Osslah, thus 
mused within himself, still looking at 
the heavens, the solitary man beheld 
a star suddenly shooting from its 
place, and speeding through the silent 


that had come to him as he gazed. 
When the sun arose, one of his 
brethren relieved him of his charge 
over the herd, and he went away, but 
not to his father’s home. Musingly 
he plunged into the dark and leafless 
recesses of the winter forest; and 
shaped out of his wild thoughts, more 
palpably and clearly, the outline of 
his daring hope. While thus absorbed, 
he heard a great noise in the forest, 
and, fearful lest the hostile tribe of 
the Alrich might pierce that way, 
he ascended one of the loftiest pine- 
trees, to whose perpetual verdure the 
winter had not denied the shelter he 
sought, and, concealed by its branches, 
he looked anxiously forth in the direc- 
tion whence the noise had proceeded. 
And ir came—it came with a tramp 
and a crash, and a crushing tread 
upon the crunched boughs and matted 
leaves that strewed the soil—it came 
—it came, the monster that the world 
now holds no more —the mighty 
Mammoth of the North! Slowly it 
moved in its huge strength along, 
and its burning eyes glittered through 
the gloomy shade; its jaws, falling 
apart, showed the grinders with which 
it snapped asunder the young oaks 0: 
the forest; and the vast tusks, which 
curved downward to the midst of its 
massive limbs, glistened white anc 
ghastly, curdling the blood of on 
destined hereafter to be the dreades 
ruler of the men of that distant age. 
The livid eyes of the monster fast 
ened on the form of the herdsman 
even amidat the thick darkness of th: 
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pine, It paused—it glared upon him 
—its jaws opened, and a low deep 
sound, as of gathering thunder, seemed 
to the son of Osslah as the knell of a 
dreadful grave. But after glaring on 
him for some momenis, it again, and 
calmly, pursued its terrible way, 
crashing the boughs as it marched 
along, till the last sound of its heavy 
tread died away upon his ear.* 

Ere yet, however, Morven sum- 


— 


oT 


of his country dwelt, As he passed 
by the warlike men, giants in that 
day, who thronged the stréets (if 
streets they might be called), their 
half garments parting from their huge 
limbs, the quiver at their backs, and 
the hunting spear in their hands, 
they laughed and shouted out, and, 


pointing to him, cried, “ Morven, the 
woman! Morven, the cripple! what 
doat thou among men?” 


For the son of Oxsslah was small in 
stature and of slender strength, and 
through the bare branches of the} his step had halted from his birth ; 
wood, and presently a small band of; but he passed through the warriors 
the hostile Alrich came into sight. | unheedingly. At the outskirts of tho 
He was perfectly hidden from them ; | city he came upon a tall pile in which 
and, listening as they passed him, he | some old men dwelt by themselves, 
heard one say to another,— }and counselled the king when times 

“The night covers all things; why , of danger, or when the failure of the 
attack them by day?” ,8ezson, the famine or the drought, 

And he who scemed the chief of the perplexed the ruler, and clouded the 
band, answercd, savage fronts of his warrior tribe. 

“Right. To-night, when they sleep} They gave tho counsels of expe- 
in their city, we will upon them. Lo! | rience, and when experience failed, 
they will be drenched in wine, and'they drew in their believing igno- 
fall like sheep into our hands.” ' ance, assurances, and omens from the 

“But where, O chief,” said a third | winds of heaven, the changes of the 
of the band, “shall our men hide! moon, and the flights of the wander- 
during the day? for there are many | ing birds. Filled (by the voices of 
hunters among the youth of the|the elements, and the variety of mys- 
Oestrich tribe, and they might see us | teries which ever shift along the face 
in the forest unawares, and arm their! of things, unsolved by the wonder 
race against our coming.” which pauses not, the fear which be- 

“TI have prepared for that,” an-/licves, and that cternal reasoning of 
swered the chief. “Is not the dark | all experience, which assigns causes 
eavern of Oderlin at hand? Will it) to effect) with the notion of superior 
not sheltes us from the eyes of the | powers, they assisted their ignorance 
victims 1” by the conjectures of their supersti- 

Then the men laughed, and, shout-| tion, But as yet they knew no craft 
ing, they went their way adown the! and practised no voluntary delusion ; 
forest. they trembled too much at the mys- 

When they were gone Morven cau- ! teries which had created their faith to 
tiously descended, and, striking into | seek to belie them. They eounsolled 
® broad path, hastened to a vale that! as they believed, and the bold dream 
lay between the forest and the river | of governing their warriors and their 
in which was the city where the chief| kings by the wisdom of deceit had 

* The critic will perceive that this sketch peng og a as 
ately ee ee ree hae Perished. is | imho non of Osslah entered tho vast 


a by world in which the taleiscast.| pile with a fearless step, a ap- 
A, ¥ 


moned the courage to descend the 
tree, he saw the shining of arms 
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proached the place at the upper end ye would sentence me to the death, 
of the hall where the old men satin in that I asked what may scarce be 
conclave. given even to the sons of kings.” 
‘“‘How, base-born and craven Then the grim elders looked one at 
limbed!” cried the eldest, who had the other, and marvelled much, nor 
been a noted warrior in his day;|knew they what answer they should 
“darest thou enter unsummoned | make to the herdsman’s son. 
amidst the secret councils of the wise | At length one of the wise men said, 
men? Knowest thou not, scatterling! | “ Surely there must be truth in the 
that the penalty is death ?” son of Osslah, for he would not dare 
‘Slay me, if thou wilt,” answered | to falsify the great lights of Heaven. 
Morven, “but hear! As I sat last | If he had given unto men the words 
night in the ruined palace of our of the star, verily we might doubt the 
ancient kings, tending, as my father truth. But who would brave the 
bade me, the sheep that grazed vengeance of the gods of night?” 
around, lest the fierce tribe of Alrich § Then the elders shook their heads 
should descend unseen from the moun- approvingly; but one answered and 
tains upon the herd, a storm came said— 
darkly on; and when the storm had “Shall we take the herdsman’s son 
ceased, and I looked above on the as our equal? No!” The name of 
sky, I saw a star descend from its the man who thus answered was 
height towards me, and a voice from Darvan, and his words were pleasing 
the star said, ‘Son of Osslah, leave to the elders. 
thy herd and seek the council of the But Morven spoke out: “Of a 
wise men, and say unto them, that truth, O councillors of kings! I look 
they take thee as one of their number, not to be an equal with yourselves. 
or that audden will be the destruc- Enough if I tend the gates of your 
tion of them and theirs.’ But I had palace, and serve you as the son of 
courage to answer the voice, and I Osslah may serve;” and he bowed 
said, ‘Mock not the poor son of the his head humbly as he spoke. 
herdsman. Behold they will kill me Then said the chief of the elders, 
if ] utter so rash a word, forlam poor for he was wiser than the others, 
and valuoless in the eyes of the tribe “But how wilt thou deliver us from 
of Oestrich, and the great in deeds the evil that is tocome? Doubtless 
and the grey of hair alone sit in the the star has informed thee of the ser- 
council of the wise men.’ vice thou canst render to us if we 
“Then the voice said, ‘Do my take thee into our palace, as well as 
bidding, and I will give thee a token the ill that will fall om us if we 
that thou comest from the Powers refuse.” 
that sway the seasons and sail upon Morven answered meekly, “Surely, 
the eagles of the winds. Say unto if thou acceptest thy servant, the star 
the wise men that this very night, if will teach him that which may requite 
they refuse to receive thee of their thee; but as yet he knows only what 
band, evil shall fall upon them, and he has uttered.” 
the nrorrow shall dawn in blood.’ Then the sages bade him withdraw, 
“Then thé voice ceased, and the and they communed with themselves, 
cloud passed over the star; and I and they differed much; but though 
communed with myself, and came, O fierce men, and bold at the war-cry of 
dread fathers, mournfully unto you. a human foe, they shuddered at the 
For I feared that ye would amite me prophecy ofa star. So they resolved 
because of my bold tongue, and that to take the son of Ousslab, and suffer 
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him to keep the gate of the council- 
hall 


He heard their decreo and bowed 
his head, and went to the gate, and 
gat down by it in silence. 

And the sun went down in the west, 
and the first stars of the twilight 
began to glimmer, when Morven 
started from his seat, and a trembling 
appeared to seize his limbs. Iis lips 
foamed ; an agony and a fear possessed 
him; he writhed as a man whom the 
spear of a foeman has picreed with a 
mortal wound, and suddenly fell upon 
his face on the stony earth. 

The elders approached him; won. 
dering, they lifted him up. He slowly 
recovered as from a swoon; his eyes 
rolled wildly. 

“Heard ye not the voice of the 
star?” he said. 

And the chief of the elders an- 
swered, “ Nay, we heard no sound.” 

Then Morven sighed heavily. 

“To me only the word was given. 
Summon instantly, O councillors of 
the king! summon the armed men, 
and all the youth of the tribe, and let 
them take the sword and the spear, 
and follow thy servant. For lo! the 
star hath announced to him that the 
foe shall fall into our hands as the 
wild beast of the forests.” 

The son of Osslah spoke with the 
voice of command, and the elders 
were amazed. “Why pause ye?” he 
cried. “Do the gods of the night 
lie} On my head rest the peril if I 
deceive ye.” 

Then the elders communed toge- 
ther; and they went forth and sum- 
moned the men of arms, and all the 
young of the tribe; and each man 
took the sword and the spear, and 
Morven also. And the son of Osslah 
walked first, still looking up at the 
star; and he motioned them to be 
silent, and move with a stealthy step. 

So they went through the thickest 
of the foreat, till they came to the 


mouth of a great cave, Overgrown | 
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with aged and matted trees, and it 
‘was called the Cave of Oderlin ; and 
he bade the leaders place the armed 
men on either side the cave, totheright 
and to the left, among the bushes. 

So they watched silently till the 
night deepened, when they heard a 
noise in the cave and the sound o 
fect, and forth came an armed man; 
and the spear of Morven pierced him, 
and he fell dead at the mouth of the 
eave. Another and another, and both 
fell! Then loud and long was heard 
the war-cry of Alrich, and forth 
poured, as a stream over a narrow 
bed, the river of armed men, And 
the sons of Oestrich fell upon them, 
and the foe were sorely perplexed 
and terrified by the suddenness of the 
battle and the darkness of the night; 
and there was a great slaughter. 

And when the morning came, the 
children of Oestrich counted the 
slain, and found the leader of Alrich 
and the chief men of the tribe 
amongst them, and great was the 
joy thoreof. So they went back in 
triumph to the city, and they carried 
the brave son of Oselah on their 
shoulders, and shouted forth, “Glory 
to the servant of the star.” 

And Morven dwelt in the council 
of the wise men. 

Now the king of the tribe had one 
daughter, and she was stately amongat 
the women of the tribe, and fair to 
look upon. And Morven gazed upon 
her with the eyes of love, but he did 
not dare to speak, 

Now the son of Onsslah laughed 
secretly at the foolishness of men; he 
loved them not, for they had mocked 
him; he honoured them not, for he 
had blinded the wisest of their elders. 
He shunned their feaats and merri- 
ment, and lived apart and solitary. 
The austerity of his life increased the 
mysterious homage which his com- 
mune with thestars had won him, and 
the boldest of the warriors bowed his 
head to the favourite of the ary 

H 
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One day he was wandering by the| “Nay,” answered Morven, “thou 
nide of the river, and he saw a large | knowest not what thou sayest; am I 
bird of prey rise from the waters, and | not the favourite of the stars ?” 
give chase to a hawk that had not; “ Away, I am no greybeard whom 
yet gained the full strength of ite, the approach of death makes doting : 
wings. From his youth the solitary talk not to me of the stars; I know 
Morven had loved to watch, in the only the things that my eye sees and 
great forests and by the banks of the ny ear drinks in.” 
mighty stream, the habits of the; “Hush,” said Morven, solemnly, 
things which nature has submitted to , and covering his face; “hush! lest 
man; and looking now on the birds,|the heavens avenge thy rashness. 


he said to himself, “ Thus is it ever; 


But, behold, the stars have given 


by cunning or by strength cach thing | ; unto me to pierce the secret hearts 


wishes to master its kind.” 
thua moralising, the larger bird had 
stricken down the hawk, and it fell 
terrified and panting at his feet. 
Morven took the hawk in his hands, 
and the vulture shricked above him, | 
wheeling nearer and nearer to its 
protected prey; but Morven scared 
away the vulture, and placing the 
hawk in his bosom he carried it 
home, and tended it carefully, and 
fed it from his hand until it had 
regained its strength; and the hawk 
knew him, and followed him as a dog. 
And Morven gaid, smiling to himself, 
“ Behold, the credulous fools around 
me put faith in the flight and motion 
of birds. I willteach this poor hawk to 
minister to my ends.” So he tamed the 
bird, and tutored it according to its 
nature; but he concealed it carefully 
from others, and cherished it in secret. 

The king of the country was old 
and like to die, and the eyes of the 
tribe were turned to his two sons, nor 
knew they which was the worthier to 
reign. And Morven passing through 
the forest one evening, saw the 
younger of the two, who was a great 
hunter, sitting mournfully under an 
oak, and looking with musing eyes 
upon the ground. 

“Wherefore musest thou, O swift- 
footed Siror?” said the son of Oxslah; 
“and wherefore art thou sad ?” 

“Thou canat not assist me,” an- 
swered the prince, sternly; “take 
thy way.” 


While of others; and I can tell thee the 


thoughts of thine.” 

“Speak out, base-born !” 

“Thou art the younger of two, and 
thy name is less known in war than 


| ithe name of thy brother; yet wouldst 


thou desire to be set over his head, and 
to sit, on the high seat of thy father?” 

The young man turned pale. 
“Thou hast truth in thy lips,” said 
he, with a faltering voice. 

“ Not from me, but from the stars, 
descends the truth.” 

“Can the stars grant my wish ?” 

“They can: let us meet to-morrow.” 
Thus saying, Morven passed into the 
forest. 

The next day, at noon, they met 
again. 

“I have consulted the gods of 
night, and they have given me the 
power that I prayed for, but on one 
condition.” 

“ Name it.” 

“That thou sacrifice thy sister on 
their altars; thou must build up a 
heap of stones, and take thy sister 
into the wood, and lay her on the 
pile, and plunge thy sword into her 
heart; so only shalt thou reign.” 

The prince shuddered, and ‘started 
to his feet, and shook his spear at the 
pale front of Morven. 

‘‘Tremble,” said the son of Ossiah, 
with a loud voice. “ Hark to the 
gods who threaten thee with death, 
that thou hast dared to lift thine arm 
against their servant !” 
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As he spoke, the thunder rolled | vens, broke forth a loud and solemn 
above ; for one of the frequent storms ' voice, “Strike not, son of kings! the 
of the early summer was about to’ stars forbear their own: the maiden 
break. The spear dropped from the | thou shalt not slay; yet shalt thou 
prince's hand ; he sat down and cast reign over the raco of Oestrich ; and 
his eyes on the ground. thou shalt give Orna ass bride to the 
‘Wilt thou do the bidding of the favourite of the stars. Arise, and go 
stars, and reign?” said Morven. | thy way!” 
“] will!” cried Siror, with a des-| The voice ceased: the terror of 
perate voice. Orna had overpowered for a time the 
“This evening, then, when the sun | springs of life; and Siror bore her 
sets, thou wilt lead her hither, alone ;' home through the wood in his strong 
I may not attend thee. Now, let us arms. 
pile the stones.” “ Alas!” said Morven, when, at the 
Silently the huntsman bent his next day, he again met the aspiring 
vast strength to the fragments of prince; “alas! the stars have ordained 
rock that Morven pointed to him, mea lot which my heart desires not: 
and they built the altar,and went their for J, lonely of life, and crippled of 
way. |shape, am insensible to the fires of 
'love; and ever, as thou and thy tribe 
And beautiful is the dying of the know, I have shunned the eyes of 
great sun, when the last song of the: women, for the maidens laughed at 
birds fades into the lap of silence; my halting step and my sullen fea- 
when the islands of the cloud are, tures; and so in my youth I learned 
bathed in light, and the first star betimes to banish all thoughts of love. 
springs up over the grave of day! | But since they told me (as they de- 
“Whither leadest thou my steps, clared to shee), that only through that. 
my brother?” said Orna; “and why marriage, thou, 0 beloved prince! 
doth thy lip quiver? and why dost canst obtain thy father’s plumed 


thou turn away thy face !” 

“¥s not the forest beautiful ; does 
it not tempt us forth, my sister?” 

“ And wherefore are those heaps of 
stone piled together |” 

ai others answer ; J piled them 
no ” 


“Thou tremblest, brother : we will 
return.” 


“Not 80; by those stones is a bird 


that my shaft pierced to-day; a bird | 


of beautiful plumage that I slew for 
thee.” 


crown, I yield me to their will.” 

“ But,” said the prince, “not until 
| Tam king can I give thee my sister 
in marriage; for thou knoweat that 
my sire would smite me to the dust, 
if I ashed him to give the flower of 
our race to the son of the herdsma 
Osslah.” . 

“Thou speakest the words of truth. 
Go home and fear not: but, when 
thou art king, the sacrifice must be 
made, and Orna mine, Alas! how 
| can I dare to lift my eyes to her! 


| 


“We are by the pile: where hast But so ordain the dread kings of the 


thou laid the bird ?” 
“Here!” cried Siror; and he seized 


the maiden in his arms, and, casting 


night! — who shall gainsay their 
word ?” 


“The day that sees me king, sees 


her on the rude altar, he drew forth Orna thine,” answered the prince. 


hia sword to smite her to the heart. 


Morven walked forth, as was his 


Right over the stones rose a giant wont, alone; und he said to himself, 


oak, the growth of immemorial ages ; 


‘‘The king is old, yet may he live 


and from the oak, or from the hea- long between me and mine hope! ’ 
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and he began to cast in his mind how | the children of men, and none living 


he might shorten the time. Thus 
absorbed, he wandered on so unheed- 
ingly, that night advanced, and he 
had lost his path among the thick 
woods, and knew not how to regain 
his home: so he lay down quietly 
beneath a tree, and rested till day 
dawned ; then hunger came upon him, 
and he searched among the buslies 
for such simple roots as those with 
which, for he was ever careless of 
food, he was used to appease the 
eravings of nature. 

He found, among other more fa- 
miliar herbs and roots, a red berry 
of a sweetish taste, which he had 
never observed before. Jic ate of it 
sparingly, and had not proceeded far 
in the wood before he found his eyes 
swim, and a deadly sickness came 
over him. For several hours he lay 
convulsed on the ground expecting 
death ; but the gaunt spareness of his 
frame, and his unvarying abstinence, 
prevailed over the poison, and he 
recovered slowly, and after great an- 
guish : but he went with feeble steps 


{ 


| 


could bend the bow he had bent in 
youth. Grey, gaunt, and worn, as 
some mighty bones that are dug at 
times from the bosom of the earth,— 
a relic of the strength of old. 

And the king said, faintly, and with 
a ghastly laugh,— 

“The men of my years fare ill. 
What avails my strength? Better had 
I becn born a cripple like thee, so 
should I have had nothing to lament 
in growing old.” 

The red flush passed over Morven’s 
brow; but he bent humbly,— 

“ Oking, what if I could give thee 
back thy youth? what if I could re- 
store to thee the vigour which distin- 
guished thee above the sons of men, 
when the warriors of Alrich fell like 
grass before thy sword ?” 

Then the king uplifted his dull 
eyes, and he said,— 

“ What meanest thou, son of Osslah! 
Surely I hear much of thy great wis- 
dom, and how thou speakest nightly 
with the stars. Can the gods of the 
night give unto thee the secret to 


back to the spot whcre the berries | make the old young?” 


grew, and, plucking several, hid them 
in his bosom, and by nightfall regained 
the city. 

The next day he went forth among 
his father’s herds, and seizing a lamb, 
forced some of the berries into its 
stomach, and the lamb, escaping, ran 
away, and fell down dcad. Then 
Morven took some more of the berries 
and boiled them down, and mixed the 
juice with wine, and he gave the wine 
in secret to one of his father’s ser- 
vanta, and the servant died. 

Then Morven sought the king, and 
coming into his presence alone, he 
said unto him, “How fares my 
lord}” 

The king sat on a couch, made of 
the skins of wolves, énd his eye was 
glassy and dim; but vast were his 
aged limbs, and huge was his stature, 


“ Toempt them not by doubt,” said 
Morven, reverently. “ All things are 
possible to the rulers of the dark 
hour ; and, lo! the star that loves thy 
servant spake to him at the dead of 
night, and said, ‘ Arise, and go unto 
the king; and tell him that the stars 
honour the tribe of Oestrich, and re- 
member how the king bent his bow 
against the sons of Alrich ; wherefore, 
look thou under the stone that lies to 
the right of thy dwelling—even beside 
the pine-tree, and thou shalt see a 
vessel of clay, and in the vessel thou 
wilt find a sweet liquid, that shall 
make the king thy master forget his 
age for ever.’ Therefore, my ford, 
when the morning rose I went forth, 
and looked under the stone, and dbe- 
hold the vessel of clay; and I have 
broug&t it hither to my lord, the 


and he had been taller by a head than king.” 
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© Quick—slave—quick ! that I may 
drink and regain my youth!” 

“ Nay, listen, O king ! farther said 
the star to me: 

“¢Tt is only at night, when the 
stars have power, that, this their gift 
will avail; wherefore, the king must 
wait till the hush of the midnight, 
when the moon is high, and then may 
he mingle the liquid with his wine. 
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too, but there was danger in the mirth 
of the son of Osslah. 

The night had begun to wane, and 
the inhabitants of Ocstrich were 
buried in deep sleep, when, hark! a 
sharp voice was heard crying out in 
the streets, “ Woe, woe! Awake, ye 
sons of Oestrich—woe!” Then forth, 
wild—haggard—alarmed—spear in 
hand, rushed the giant sons of the 


And he must reveal to none that he! rugged tribe, and they sawa man on 
hath received the gift from the hand |a height in the middle of the city, 
of the servant of the stars. For rHxy shricking “ Woe!” and it was Mor- 
do their work in secret, and when men | ven, the son of Ovslah ! And he said 
slecp; therefore they love not the unto them, as they gathered round 
babble of months, and he who him, “ Men and warriors, tremble as 
reveals their bencfits shall surely yehear. The star of the west hath 
die,’” spoken to ine, and thus said the star: 
“ Fear not,’ said the king, grasping — ‘Evil shall fall upon the kingly 
the vessel ; “none shall know: and, ' house of Oestrich,—yea, ere the morn- 
behold, I will rise on the morrow; | ing dawn; wherefore, go thou mourn- 
and my two sons—wrangling for my!ing into the streets, and wake the 
crown,—verily I shall be younger | inhabitants to woe!’ So I rose and 
than they !” did the bidding of the star.” And 
Then the king laughed loud; and'while Morven was yet speaking, 8 
he scarcely thanked the scrvant of the ' servant of the king’s house ran up to 
stars, neither did he promise him|the crowd, crying loudly — “The 
reward; for the kings in those days! king is dead!” So they went into 
had little thought,—save for them- | the palace and found the king stark 
selves. upon his couch, and his huge limbs 
And Morven said to him, “Shall/all cramped and crippled by the 
I not attend my lord? for without me, | pangs of death, and his hands clenched 
perchance, the drug might fail of its as if in menace of a foc—the Foe of 
effect.” ‘all living flesh! Then fear came on 
“ Ay,” said the king, “rest here.” | the gazers, and they looked on Morven 
“ Nay,” replied Morven ; “thy ser-' with a deeper awe than the boldest 
vants will marvel and talk much, if warrior would have called forth; and 
they see the son of Osslah sojourning | they bore him back to the council- 
in thy palace. So would the displea- hall of the wise men, wailing and 
sure of the gods of night perchance be clashing their arms in woe, and shout- 
incurred. Suffer that the leaser door ing, ever and anon, “ Honour to Mor- 
of the palace be unbarred, so that at ven the prophet!” And that was the 
the night hour, when the moon is first time the word paorHET was ever 
midway in the heavens, I may steal , used in those countries, 
unseen into thy chamber, and mix the At noon, on the third day from the 
liqaid with thy wine.” king’s death, Siror sought Morven, 
“So he it,” said the king. “Thou and he said, “Lo, my father is no 
art wise, though thy limbs are crooked | more, and the people meet this even- 
and curt; and the stars might have jing at sunset to elect his successor, 
chosen a taller man.” Then the king and the warriors and the young men 
daughed again; and Morven Jaughed will surely choose my brother, for he 
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ig more known in war. 
therefore.” 

* Peace, boy!” said Morven, sternly; 
* nor dare to question the truth of the 
gods of night.” 

For Morven now began to presume 
on his power among the people, and 
to speak as rulers speak, even to the 
sons of kings. And the voice silenced 
the fiery Siror, nor dared he to reply. 

“ Behold,” said Morven, taking up 
a chaplet of coloured plumes, “ wear 
this on thy head, and put on a brave 
face, for the people like a hopeful 
spirit, and go down with thy brother 
to the place where the new king is to 
be chosen, and leave the rest to the 
stars. But, above all things, forget 


Fail me not, 
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not, neither did he smile, save when 
alone in the forest,—and then he 
laughed at the follies of his tribe. 

So he walked slowly through the 
crowd, neither turning to the left nor 
to the right, as the crowd gave way; 
and he supported his steps with a 
staff of the knotted pine. 

And when he came to the place 
where the chiefs were met, and the 
two princes stood in the centre, he 
bade the people around him proclaim 
silence; then mounting on a huge 
fragment of rock, he thus spake to 
the multitade :— 

‘ Princes, Warriors, and Bards! 
ye, O council of the wise men! and 
ye, O hunters of the forests, and 


not that chaplet; it has been blessed | snarers of tho fishes of the streams! 


by the gods of night.” | 


The prince took the chaplet and 
returned home. 

It was evening, and the warriors 
and chiefs of the tribe were assem- 
bled in the place where the new king 
was to beclected. And the voices of 
the many favoured Prince Voltoch, 
the brother of Siror, for he had slain 
twelve foemen with his spear; and 
verily, in those days, that was a great 
virtue in a king. 

Suddenly there was a shout in the 
streets, and the people cried out, 
“Way for Morven the prophet, the 
prophet!” For the people held the 
son of Osslah in even greater respect 
than did the chiefs. Now, since he 
had become of note, Morven had 
assumed a majesty of air which the 
son of the herdsman knew not in his 
earlier days; and albeit his stature 
‘was short, and his limbs halted, yet 
his countenance was grave and high. 
He only of the tribe wore a garment 
that swept the ground, and his head 
was bare, and his long black hair 
descended to his girdle, and rarely 
was change or human passion seen in 
his calfh aspect. He feasted not, nor 
drank wine, nor was his presence fre- 
quent in the streets. He laughed | 


hearken to Morven, the son of Osslah. 
Ye know that I am lowly of race, and 
weak of limb ; but did I not give into 
your hands the tribe of Alrich, and 
did ye not slay them in the dead of 
night with a great slaughter? Surely, 
ye must know this of himself did not 
the herdsman’s son; surely he was 
but the agent of the bright gods that 
love the children of Oestrich. Three 
nights since, when slumber was on 
the earth, was not my voice heard in 
the streets? Did I not proclaim woe 
to the kingly house of Oestrich? and 
verily the dark arm had fallen on the 
bosom of the mighty, that is no more. 
Could I have dreamed this thing 
merely in a dream, or was I not as 
the voice of the bright gods that 
watch over the tribes of Oestrich? 
Wherefore, O men and chiefs! scorn 
not the son of Osslah, but listen to his 
words; for are they not the wisdom 
of the stars? Behold, last night, I 
sat alone in the valley, and the trees 
were hushed around and not a breath 
stirred; and I looked upon the‘star 
that counsels the son of Oaglah ; and 
T said, ‘ Dread conqueror of the clond! 
thou that bathest thy beauty in the 
atreams and piercest the pine-boughs 
with thy presence; behold thy ser- 
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vant grieved because the mighty one | deem the dove as a prayer coming 
hath passed away, and many foes! from the people, and they shall send 
surround the houses of my brethren; a messenger to grant the prayer and 
and it is well that they should have a give to the tribes of Oestrich a king 
king valiant and prosperous in war, worthy of themselves,’ 

the cherished of the stars. Wheree “With that the star spoke no 
fore, O star! as thou gavest into our 

hands the warriors of Alrich, and 

didst warn us of the fall of the oak of Then the friends of Voltoch mur- 
our tribe, wherefore I pray thee give mured among themselves, and they 
unto the people a token that they said, “Shall this man dictate to us 
may choose that king whom the gods | who shall be king?” But the people 
of the night prefer!’ Then a low) and the warriors shouted, “ Listen to 
voice, sweeter than the music of the the star; do we not give or deny battle 
bard, stole along the silence. ‘Thy according a3 the bird flies,—shall we 
love for thy race is grateful to the not by the same token choose him by 
stars of night: go then, son of Osslah, ' whom the battle should be led?” And 
and seek the meeting of the chiefs , the thing seemed natural to them, for 
and the people to choose a king, and | it was after the custom of the tribe. 
tell them not to scorn thee because , Then they took one of the doves that 
thou art slow to the chase, and little built in the roof of the palace, and 
known in war; for the stars give thee they brought it to the spot where 
wisdom as a recompense for all, Say Morven stood, and he, looking up to 
unto the people that as the wise men the stars and muttering to himself, 
of the council shape their lessons by released the bird. 

the flight of birds, so by the flight of | There was a copse of trees ata little 
birds shall a token be given unto distance irom the spot, and as the 
them, and they shall choose their dove ascended, a hawk suddenly rose 
kings. For, saith the star of night, from the copse and pursued the dove; 
the birds are the children of the winds, and the dove was terrified, and soared 
they pass to and fro along the ocean circling high above the crowd, when 
of the air, and visit the clouds that lo, the hawk, poising itself one mo- 
are the war-ahips of the gods. And! ment on its wings, swooped with a 
their music is but broken melodies | sudden swoop, and, abandoning its 
which they glean from the harps prey, alighted on the plumed head of 
above. Are they not the messengers Siror. 

of the storm? Ere thestream chafes “Behold,” cried Morven ina loud 
against the bank, and the rain de- voice, “behold your king!” 

scends, know ye not, by the wail of “Hail, all hail the king!” shouted 
birds and their low circles over the the people. “All hail the chosen of 
earth, that the tempest is at hand? the stars!” 

Wherefore, wisely do ye deem that Then Morven lifted his right hand, 
the children of the air are the fit and the hawk left the prince, and 
interpreters between the sons of men. alighted on Morven’s shoulder, “ Bird 
and the lords of the world above. Say |of the gods!” said he, reverently, 
then to the people and the chiefs, | ‘hast thou not a secret message for 
that they shall take, from among the | my ear?” Then the hawk put its 
doves that build their nests in the | beak to Morven’s ear, and Morven 
roof of the palace, a white dove, and | bowed his head submissively; and 
they shall let it loose in the air, and | the hawk rested with Morven from 
verily the gods of the night shall | that moment and would not be scared 
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away. And Morven said, “The stars and fatten their altars with the 
have sent me this bird, that, in the choicest of the herd, and the freshest 
day-time when I see them not, we of the fruits of the earth.” 

may never be without a councillorin And Darvan said, “Thou speakest 
distress,” as becomes the servant of the stars, 

So Siror was made king, and Mor- But will the people help to build the 
ven the son of Osslah was constrained pile, for they are a warlike race and 
by the king’s will to take Orna for his they love not toil?” 
wife; and the people and the chiefs © And Morven answered, “ Doubtless 
honoured Morven the prophet above the stars will ordain the work to be 
ali the elders of the tribe. done. Fear not.” 

One day Morven said unto himself, “In truth thou art a wondrous 
musing, “Am I notalready equal with man, thy words ever come to pass,” 
the king? nay, is not the king my answered Darvan; “and I wish thou 
servaht? did I not place him over the wouldest teach me, friend, the lan- 
heads of his brothers? am I not, guage of the stars.” 
thercfore, more fit to reign than he “ Assuredly if thou servest me, thou 
is? shall I not push him from his shalt know,” answered the proud Mor- 
seat? It is a troublesome and stormy | ven; and Darvan was secretly wroth 
office to reign over the wild men of, that the son of the herdsman should 
Oestrich, to feast in the crowded hall, command the service of an elder and 
and to lead the warriors to the fray. a chicf. 

Surely if I feasted not, neither went © And when Morven returned to his 
out to war, they might say, this is no wife he found her weeping much. 
king, but the cripple Morven; and | Now she loved the son of Osslah with 
some of the race of Siror might slay | an exceeding love, for he was not 
me secretly. But can I not ve greater savage and fierce as the men she had 
far than kings, and continue to choose | known, and she was proud of his 
and govern them, living as now at fame among the tribe; and he took 
mine own ease? Verily the stars|her in his arms and kissed her, and 
shall give me a new palace, and many asked her why she wept. Then she 
subjects.” told him that her brother the king 

Among the wise men was Darvan; had visited her and had spoken bitter 
and Morven feared him, for his eye | words of Morven: “ He taketh from 
often sought the movements of the me the affection of my people,” said 
son of Osslah. Siror, “and blindeth them with lies. 

And Morven said, “It were better And since he hath made me king, 
to trust this man than to blind, for what if he take my kingdom from 
surely I want a helpmate and a me? Verily a new tale of the stars 
friend.” So he said to the wise man | might undo the old.” And the king 
as he sat alone watching the setting had ordered her to keep watch on 
sun, | Morven’s secrecy, and to see whether 

‘It seemeth to me, O Darvan! truth was in him when he boasted of 
that we ought to build a great pile in his commune with the Powers of 
honour of the stars, and the pile Night. 
should be more glorious than all the | But Orna loved Morven better than 
palaces of the chiefs and the palace of Siror, therefore she told her husband 
the king; for are not the stars our all. 
masters? And thou and I should be And Morven resented the king’s 
the chief dwellers in this new palace, ingratitude, and was troubled much, 
and we would serve the gods of night fora king is a powerful foe; but he 
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comforted Orns, and bade her dis- born shall surely die. Yea, the first 
semble, and complain also of him to time that he goeth alone into the 
her brother, so that he might confide forest my brother and I will fall upon 
to her unsuspectingly whatsoever he him, and smite him to the death.” 
might design against Morven. And with this comfort Siror dismissed 

There was a cave by Morven’s house Orna. 
in which he kept the sacred hawk, And Orna flung herself at the feet 
and wherein he secretly traincd and of her husband. “ Fly now, O my 
nurtured other birds against future | beloved! —fiy into the forests afar 
need, and the door of the cave was | from my brethren, or surely the eword 
always barred. And one day he was | of Siror will end thy days.” 
thns engaged when he behelda chink Then the son of Osslah folded his 
in the wall, that he had never noted | arms, and seemed buried in black 
before, and the sun came playfully in ; | thoughts; nor did he heed the voice 
and while he looked he perceived the | of Orna, until again and again she 
sunbeam was darkened, and presently | had implored him to fly. 
he gawa human face peering in through | “Fly!” he said at length. “ Nay, 
the chink. And Morven trembled, I was doubting what punishment the 
for he knew he had been watched. | stars should pour down upon our foe. 
He ran hastily from the cave, but the | J.et warriors fly. Morven the pro- 
spy had disappeared amongst the | phet conquers by arms mightier than 
trees, and Morven went straight to, the sword.” 
the chamber of Darvan and sat him- | Nevertheless Morven was perplexed 
self down. And Darvan did not!in his .ind, and knew not how to 
return home till late, and he started save himself from the vengeance of 
and turned pale when he saw Morven. the king. Now, while he was musing 
But Morven greeted him as u brother, hopelessly, he heard a roar of waters ; 
and bade him to a feast, which, for and behold the river, for it was now 
the first time, he purposed giving at the tnd of autumn, had burst its 
the full of the moon, in honour of the bounds, and was rushing along the 
stars. And going out of Darvan’s valley to the houses of the city. And 
chamber he returned to his wife,and now the men of the tribe, and the 
bade her rend her hair, and go at the women, and the children, came run- 
dawn of day to the king her brother, | ning, and with shricks to Morven’s 
and complain bitterly of Morven’s house, crying, “‘ Behold the river has 
treatment, and pluck the black plans burst upon us!—Save us,O ruler of 
from the breast of the king. “For the stars!” 
surely,” said he, “ Darvan hath lied to Then the sudden thought broke 
thy brother, and some evil waits me upon Morven, and he resolved to risk 
that I would fain know.” his fate upon one desperate scheme. 

So the next morning Orna sought And he came out from the house 
the king, and she said, “The herds- calm and sad, and he said, “ Ye know 
man’s son hath reviled me, and not what ye ask; I cannot save ye 
spoken harsh words to me; shall I not from this peril: ye have brought it 
be avenged ?” on yourselves.” 

Then the king stamped his feet | And they cried, “How? O son of 
and shook his mighty sword. “Surely Osslah!—we are ignorant of our 
thon shalt be avenged, for I have crime.” 
leatned from one of the elders that And he anawered, * Go down to the 
Which convinceth me that the man king’s palace and wait before it, and 
hath lied to the people, and the base- surely I will follow ye, and ye shall 
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learn wherefore ye have incurred this | was sitting in the hall by the vast 
punishment from the gods.” Then pine-fire, and his brother by his side, 


the crowd rolled murmuring back, as 
a receding sea; and when it was gone 
from the place, Morven went alone to 
the house of Darvan, which was next 
his own: and Darvan was greatly ter- 
rified, for he was of a great age, and 
had no children, neither friends, and 
he feared that he could not of himself 
escape the waters. 

And Morven said to him, sooth- 
ingly, “Lo, the people love me, and 
I will see that thou art saved; for 
verily thou hast been friendly to me, 
and done me much service with the 
king.” 

And as he thus spake, Morven 
opened the door of the house and 
looked forth, and saw that they were 
quite alone; then he seized the old 
man by the throat, and ceased not his 
gripe till he was quite dead. And 
leaving the body of the elder on the 
floor, Morven stole from the house 
and shut the gate. And as he was 
going to his cave he mused a little 
while, when, hearing the mighty roar 
of the waves advancing, and far off 
the shrieks of women, he lifted up his 
head, and said, proudly, “No! in this 
hour terror alone shall be my slave; 
I will use no art save the power of 
my soul.” So, leaning on his pine- 
staff, he strode down to the palace. 
And it wag now evening, and many of 
the men held torches, that they might 
see each other's faces in the universal 
fear. Red flashed the quivering 
flames on the dark robes and pale 
front of Morven; and he seemed 
mightier than the rest, because his 
face alone was calm amidst the tumult. 
And louder and hoarser came the roar 
of the waters; and swift rushed the 
shades of night over thehastening tide. 

And Morven said in a stern voice, 
“Where is the king; and whcrefore 
is he absent from his people in the 


and his chiefs around, him: for they 
would not deign to come amongat the 
crowd at the bidding of the herds- 
man’s son. 

Then Morven, standing upon a rock 
above the heads of the people (the 
same rock whereon he had proclaimed 
the king), thus spake :— 

‘Yo desired to know, O sons of 
Oestrich! wherefore the river hath 
burst its bounds, and the peril hath 
come upon you. Learn, then, that 
the stars resent as the foulest of hu- 
man crimes an insult to their servants 
and delegates below. Ye are all aware 
of the manner of life of Morven, whom 
ye have surnamed the Prophet! He 
harms not man nor beast; he lives 
alone; and, far from the wild joys 
of the warrior tribe, he worships in 
awe and fear the Powers of Night. So 
is he able to advise ye of the coming 
danger,—so is he able to save ye from 
the foe. Thus are your huntsmen swift 
and your warriors bold; and thus do 
your cattle bring forth their young, 
and the earth its fruits. What think 
ye, and what do ye ask to hear? 
Listen, men of Oestrich !—they have 
laid snares for my life; and there are 
amongst you those who have whetted 
the sword against the bosom that is 
only filled with love for you all. 
Therefore have the stern lords of hea- 
ven loosened the chains of the river— 
therefore doth this evil menace ye. 
Neither will it pass away until they 
who dug the pit for the servant of the 
stars are buried in the same.” 

Then, by the red torches, the faces 
of the men looked fierce and threaten- 
ing; and ten thousand voices shouted 
forth, “Name them who conspired 
against thy life, O holy prophet! and 


surely they shall be torn‘limb from 


limb,” 
And Morven turned aside, and they 


hour of dread?” Then the gate of saw that he wept bitterly; and he 
the palace opened ; and, behold, Siror said, 
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“Ye have asked me, and I have 
answered: but now scarce will ye 
believe the foe that I have provoked 
againat me; and by the heavens them- 
selves I swear, that if my death would 
satisfy their fury, nor bring down 
upon yourselves, and your children’s | 
children, the anger of the throned | 
stars, gladly would I give my bosom 
to the knife. Yes,” he cried, lifting 
up his voice, and pointing his shadowy 
arm towards the hall where the king 
sat by the pine-fire—“ yes, thou whom 
by my voice the stars chose above thy 
brother—yes, Siror, the guilty one! 
take thy sword, and come hither— 
atrike, if thou hast the heart to strike, 
the Prophet of the Gods!” 

The king started to his feet, and 
the crowd were hushed in a shudder- 
ing silence. 

Morven resumed : 

“ Know then, O men of Oestrich ! 
that Siror, and Voltoch his brother, 
and Darvan the elder of the wise men, 
have purposed to slay your prophet, 
even at such hour as when alone he 
seeks the shade of the forest to devise 
new benefits for you. Let the king 
deny it, if he can!” 

Then Voltoch, of the giant limbs, 
strode forth from the hall, and his 
spear quivered in his hand. 

“Rightly hast thou spoken, base 
son of my father’s herdsman! and 
for thy sins shalt thou surely die; for 
thou liest when thou speakest of thy 
power with the asatars, and thou 
laughest at the folly of them who 
hear thee: wherefore put him to 
death.” 

Then the chiefs in the hall clashed 
their arms, and rushed forth to slay 
the son of Osalah. 

Bat he, stretching his unarmed 
hands on high, exclaimed, “Hear 
him, O dread ones of the night !— 
hark how he blasphemeth !” 

Then the crowd took up the word, 
and cried, “He blasphemeth—he 
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But the king and the chicfs who 
hated Morven, because of his power 
with the people, rushed into the 
crowd ; and the crowd were irresolute, 
nor knew they how to act, for never 
yet had they rebelled against their 
chiefs, and they feared alike the pro- 
phet and the king. 

And Siror cried, “ Summon Darvan 
to us, for he hath watched the steps 
of Morven, and he shall lift the veil 
from my people's eyes.” Then three 
of the swift of foot started forth to 
the house of Darvan. 

And Morven cried out with a loud 
voice, “Hark! thus saith the star 
who, now riding through yonder 
cloud, breaks forth upon my eyes— 

For the lie that the elder hath 
uttered against my servant, the curse 
of the stara shall fall upon him.’ 


Seek, and as ye find him so may ye 


find ever the foes of Morven and the 
gods!” 

A chill and an icy fear fell over the 
crowd, and even the cheek of Siror 
grew pale; and Morven, erect and 
dark above the waving torches, stood 
motionless with folded arms. And 
hark—far and fast came on the war- 
steeds of the wave—the people heard 
them marching to the land, and toss- 
ing their white mancs in the roaring 
wind. 

“Lo, as ye listen,” said Morven, 
calmly, “the river sweeps on. Haste, 
for the gods will have a victim, be it 
your prophet or your king.” 

“Slave!” shouted Siror, and his 
spear left his hand, and far above the 
heads of the crowd sped hissing 
beside the dark form of Morven,’ and 
rent the trunk of the oak behind. 
Then the people, wroth at the danger 
of their beloved seer, uttered a wild 
yell, and gathered round him with 
brandished swords, facing their chief- 
tains and their king. But at that 
instant, ere the war had broken forth 
among the tribe, the three warriors 


blasphemeth against the prophet!” |returnod, and they hore Dervan on 
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their shoulders, and laid him at the 
feet of the king, and they said trem- 
blingly, “ Thus found we the elder in 
the centre of his own hall.” And the 
people saw that Darvan was a corpse, 
and that the prediction of Morven 
was thus verified. “So perish the 
enemies of Morven and the Stars! 
cried the son of Osslah. And the 
people echoed*the cry. Then the 
fury of Siror was at its height, and 
waving his sword above his head he 
plunged into the crowd, “ Thy blood, 
baseborn, or mine!” 

“So be it!” answered Morven, 
quailing not. “People, smite the 
blasphemer ! Hark how the river 
pours down upon your children and 
your hearths! Qn, on, or ye perish !” 

And Siror fell, pierced by five hun- 
dred spears. 

“Smite! smite!” cried Morven, as 
the chiefs of the royal house gathered 
round the king. And the clash of 
swords, and the gleam of spears, and 
the cries of the dying, and the yell of 
the trampling people, mingled with 
the roar of the elements, and the 
voices of the rushing wave. 

Three hundred of the chiefs perished 
that night by the swords of their own 
tribe. And the last cry of the victors 
was, “ Morven the prophet,—Morven 
the king !” 

And the son of Osslah, seeing the 
Waves now spreading over the valley, 
led Orna his wife, and the men of 
Oestrich, their women, and their chil- 
dren, to a high mount, where they 
waited the dawning sun. But Orna 
sat apart and wept bitterly, for her 
brothers were no more, and her race 
had perished from the earth. And 
Morven sought to comfort her in 
vain. 

When the morning rose, they saw 
that the river had overspread the 
greater part of the city, and now 
- stayed its course among the hollows 
of the vale. Then Morven said to 
the people, “The star-kings are 
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avenged, and their wrath appeased. 
Tarry only here until the waters have 
melted into the crevices of the soil.” 
And on the fourth day they returned 
to the city, and no man dared to 
name another, save Morven, as the 
king. 

But Morven retired into his cave 
and mused deeply; and then assem- 
bling the people, he gave them new 
laws; and he made them build a 
mighty temple in honour of the stars, 
and made them heap within it all 
that the tribe held most precious. 
And he took unto him fifty children 
from the most famous of the tribe; 
and he took also ten from among the 
men who had served him best, and he 
ordained that they should serve the 
stars in the great temple : and Morven 
was their chief. And he put away 
the crown they pressed upon him, 
and he chose from among the elders 
anew king. And he ordained that 
henceforth the servants only of the 
stars in the great temple should elect 
the king and the rulers, and hold 
council, and proclaim war: but he 
suffered the king to feast, and to 
hunt, and to make merry in the ban- 
quet-halls. And Morven built altars 
in the temple, and was the first who, 
in the North, sacrificed the beast and 
the bird, and afterwards human flesh, 
upon the altars. And he drew 
auguries from the entrails of the 
victim, and made schools for the 
science of the prophet ; and Morven’s 
piety was the wonder of the tribe, in 
that he refused to be a king. And 
Morven the high priest was ten 
thousand times mightier than the 
king. He taught the people to till 
the ground, and to sow the herb; and 
by his wisdom, and the valour that 
his prophecies instilled into men, he 
conquered all the neighbouring tribes. 
And the sons of Ocatrich spread them- 
selves over a mighty empire, atid 
with them spread the name and the 
laws of Morven, And in every pro- 
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vince which he conquered, he ordered 


them to build a temple to the stars. , 
But a heavy sorrow fell upon the, 


years of Morven. The sister of Siror 


bowed down her head and survived | 
not long the slaughter of her race. | 


And she left Morven childless. And 
he mourned bitterly and as one dis- 


ill 


is a king of kings: this did the stars 
for their servant; shall we not also 
be servants to the star?” 

And they wore black garments like 
Morven, and went about prophesying 
of what the stars foretold them. And 
Morven was exceeding wroth ; for he, 
more than other men, knew that tho 


traught, for her only in the world had prophets lied; wherefore he went 
his heart the power to love. And he! forth against them with the ministers 
sat down and covered his face, | of the temple, and he took them, and 


saying :— 

“Lo! I have toiled and travailed ; 
and never before in the world did 
man conquer what I have conquered. 
Verily the empire of the iron thews 
and the giant limbs is no more! IJ 
have founded a new power, that hence- 
forth shall sway the lands ;—the em- 
pire of a plotting brain and a com- 
manding mind. But, behold! my 
fate is barren, and I feel already that 
it will grow neither fruit nor tree as 
a shelter to mine old age. De-olate 
and lonely shall I pass unto my grave. 
O Orna! my beautiful! my loved! 
none were like unto thee, and to thy 
love do I owe my glory and my life! 
Would for thy sake, O sweet bird ! 
that nestled in the dark cavern of my 
heart,—would for thy sake that thy 
brethren had been spared, for verily 
with my life would I have purchased 
thine. Alas! only when I lost thee 
did I find that thy love was dearer to 
me than the fear of others!” And 
Morven mourned night and day, and 
none might comfort him. 

But from that time forth he gave 
himeelf solely up to the cares of his 


burned them by a slow fire: for thus 
said Morven to the people :-—“ A true 
prophet hath honour, but J only am 
a true prophet ;——to all false prophets 
there shall be surely death.” 

And the people applauded the piety 
of the son of Osslah. 

And Morven educated the wisest 
of the children in the mysteries of 
the temple, so that they grew up to 
succeed him worthily. 

And he died full of years and 
honour; and they carved his effigy on 

mighty stone before the temple, 
and the effigy endured for a thousand 
ages, and whoso looked on it trembled ; 
for the face was calm with the calm- 
ness of unspeakable awe ! 

And Morven was the first mortal 
of the North that made Religion the 
stepping-stone to Power. Of a surety 
Morven was a great man! 


It was the last night of the old 
year, and the stars sat, each upon his 
ruby throne, and watched with sleep- 
less eyes upon the world. The night 
was dark and troubled, the dread 


_winds were abroad, and fast and fre- 


calling ; and his nature and his affec- | quent hurried the clouds beneath the 


tions, and whatever there was yet left 
soft in him, grew hard like stone; 
and he was a man without love, and 
he forbade love and marriage to the 
priest, 
Now, in his latter years, there arose 
prophets; for the world had 
grown wiser even by Morven’s wisdom, 
and some did say unto themselves, 
“ Behold Morven, the herdsman’s scn, 


thrones of the kings of night. And 
ever and anon fiery meteors flashed 
slong the depths of heaven, and were 
again swallowed up in the grave of 
darkness, But far below his brethren, 
and with a lurid haze around his orb, 
sat the discontented star that had 
watched over the hunters of the 
North. my 

And on the lowest abyss of space 


t 
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there was spread & thick and mighty 
gloom, from which, as from a caldron, 
rose columns of wreathing smoke; 
and still, when the great winds rested 
for an instant on their paths, voices 
of woe and laughter, mingled with 
shrieks, were heard booming from the 
abyss to the upper air, 

And now, in the middest night, a 
vast figure rose slowly from the abyss, 
and its wings threw blackness over 
the world. High upward to the 
throne of the discontented star sailed 
the fearful shape, and the star trembled 
on his throne when the form stood 
before him face to face. 

And the shape said, “ Hail, brother! 
—all hail !” 

“T know thee not,” answered the 
star: “thou art not the archangel 
that visitest the kings of night.” 

And the shape laughed loud. “I 
am the fallen star of the morning !— 
I am Lucifer, thy brother! Hast 
thou not, O sullen king! served me 
and mine? and hast thou not wrested 
the earth from thy Lord who sittest 
above, and given it to me, by darken- 
ing the souls of men with the religion 
of fear? Wherefore come, brother, 
come ;—thou hast a throne prepared 


beside my own in the fiery gloom—- 


Come! The heavens are no more for 
thee ?” 

Then the star rose from his throne, 
and descended to the side of Lucifer. 
For ever hath the spirit of discontent 
had sympathy with the soul of pride. 
And they sank slowly down to the 
gulf of gloom. 

Tt was the first night of the new 
year, and the stars sat each on his 
ruby throne, and watched with sleep- 
leas eyes upon the world, But sorrow 
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dimmed the bright faees of the kings 
of night, for they mourned in silence 
and in fear for a fallen brother. 

And the gates of the heaven of 
heavens flew open with a golden 
sound, and the swift archangel fled 
down on his silent wings; and the 
archangel gave to each of the stars, 
as before, the message of his Lord; 
and to each star was his appointed 
charge. And when the heraldry 
seemed done there came a laugh from 
the abyss of gloom, and half-way from 
the gulf rose the 'urid shape of 
Lucifer the fiend ! 

“Thou countest thy flock ill, O | 
radiant shepherd! Behold! one star 
is missing from the three thousand { 
and ten!” 

“ Back to thy gulf, false Lucifer!— 
the throne of thy brother hath heen | 
filled.” 

And, lo! as the archangel spake, 
the stars beheld a young and all- 
lustrous stranger on the throne of the | 
erring star; and his face was so soft 
to look upon, that the dimmest 0 
human eyes might have gazed upon) 
iis splendour unabashed: but the 
dark fiend alone was dazzled hy its 
lustre, and, with a yell that shook the 
flaming pillars of the universe, he 
plunged backward into the gloom. 

Then, far and sweet from the arch 
unseen, came forth the voice of God,—- 

“ Behold! on the throne of the 
discontented star sits the star of Hope; 
and he that breathed into mankind 
the religion of Fear hath a successor 
in him who shall teach earth the reli- 
gion of Love!” 

And evermore the star of Fear 
dwells with Lucifer, and the star of 
Love keeps vigil in heaven ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 


GELNHAUSEN.~-THE POWER OF LOVE IN SANCTIFIED PLACES.——-A PORTRAIT OF 
FREDERIOK BARBAROSSA.—THE AMBITION OF MEN FINDS NO ADEQUATE 


SYMPATHY IN WOMEN. 


“You made me tremble for you 
more than once,” said Gertrude to the 
student ; “I feared you were about 
to touch upon ground really sacred. 
but your end redeemed all.” 

‘The false religion always tries to 
counterfeit the garb, the language, 
the aspect, of the true,” answered the 
German: “for that reason, I pur- 
posely suffered my tale to occasion 
that very fear and anxiety you speak 
of, conscious that the most scrupu- 
lous would be contented when the 
whole was finished.” 

This German was one of a new 
school, of which England as yet knows 
nothing. We shall see, hereafter, 
what it will produce. 

The student left them at Friedberg, 
and our travellers proceeded to Geln- 
hausen,—a spot interesting to lovers ; 
for here Frederick the First was won 
by the beauty of Gela, and, in the 
midst of an island vale, he built the 
Imperial Palace, in honour to the lady 
of his love. The spot is, indeed, well 
chosen of itgelf: the mountains of the 
Rhinegebitirg close it in with the green 
gloom of woods, and the glancing 
waters of the Kinz, 

“ Still, wherever we go,” said Tre- 
vylyan, “we find all tradition is con- 
nected with love ; and history, for that 
reason, hallows leas than romance.” 

_, Tt iseingular,” said Vane, moral- 

ising, “that love makes but a small 

part of our actual lives, but is yet the 

master-key to our sympathies, The 

hardest of us, who laugh at the passion 

when they see it palpably before them, 
No. 183. 


are arrested by some dim tradition of 
its existence in the past. It is as if 
life had few opportunities of bringing 
out certain qualities within us, so that 
they always remain untold and dor- 
mant, susceptible to thought, but 
deaf to action.” 

“ You refine and mystify too much,” 
said Trevylyan, smiling ; “none of us 
have any faculty, any passion, uncalled 
forth, if we have really loved, though 
but for a day.” 

Gertrude smiled, and drawing her 
arm within his, Trevylyan left Vane 
to philosophise on passion;—a fit 
occupation for one who had never 
felt it. 

“Here let us pause,” said Trevylyan, 
afterwards, as they visited the remains 
of the ancient palace, and the sun 
glittered on the scene, “to recall the 
old chivalric day of the gallant Bar- 
barossa ;—let us suppose him com- 
mencing the last great action of his 
life ; letus picture him as setting out for 
the Holy Land. Imagiga him issuing 
from those walls on his white er; 
his fiery eye somewhat dimmed by 
years, and his hair blanched; but 
nobler from the impress of time itaelf ; 
—the clang of arms; the tramp of 
steeds; banners on high; music peal- 
ing from hill to hill; the red cross 
and the nodding plume; the sun, 
as now glancing on yonder trees; 
and thence reflected from the bur- 
nished arms of the Crusaders ;—but, 
Gela ——” 

“ Ah,” said Gertrude, “ she ‘must 
be no more; for she would Pa out- 

I ; 
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lived her beauty, and havefound that Perhaps there, too, she was mi 
glory had now no rival in his breast. taken; for one of the common disa 
Glory consoles men for the death of pointments of the heart is, that wome 
the loved; but glory is infidelity to have so rarely a sympathy in o 
the living.” better and higher aspirings, The 

“Nay, not so, dearest Gertrude,” ambition is not for great things ; the 
gaid Trevylyan, quickly; “for my cannot understand that desire “ whic 
darling dream of Fame is the hope of scorns delight, and loves laboriot 
laying its honours st your feet! And days.” If they love us, they usuall 
if ever, in future years, I should rise exact too much, They are jealous ; 
above the herd, I should only ask if the ambition to which we sacrifice ¢ 
your atep were proud, and your heart largely, and which divides us fro1 
elated.” them ; and they leave the stern pa 

“JT was wrong,” said Gertrude, with sion of great minds to the only so! 
tears in her eyes; “and, for your tude which affection cannot shar 
sake, I can be ambitious.” To aspire is to be alone! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


VIEW OF EHRENBREITSTEIN.—-A NEW ALARM IN GERTRUDE'S HEALTH 
TRARBAOH. 


Anoruer time our travellers proceeded 
from Coblentz to Treves, following the 
course of the Moselle. They stopped 
on the opposite bank below the bridge 
that unites Coblentz with the Peters- 
berg, to linger over the superb view 
of Ehrenbreitstein which you may 
there behold. 
’ Jt was one of those calm noonday 
scenes which impress upon us their 
own bright and voluptuous tran- 
quillity. There, stood the old herds- 
man leaning on his staff, and the quiet 
cattle knee-deep in the gliding waters. 
Never did stream more smooth and 
sheen, than was at that hour the sur- 
face of the Moselle, mirror the images 
of the pastoral life. Beyond, the 
darker shadows of the bridge and of 
the walls of Coblentz fell deep over 
the waves, chequered by the tall sails 
of the craft that were moored around 
the harbour. But clear against the 
sun rose the spires and roofs of Cob- 
lentz, backed by many a hill sloping 
away to the horizon. High, dark, 
and massive, on the opposite bank, 
swelled the towers and rock of Ehren- 
breitstein; atype of that greatchivalric 
8pirit—the Honour that the rock ar- 
rogates for its name,— which demands 
80 many sacrifices of blood and tears, 
but which ever creates in the restless 
heart of man a far deeper interest 
than the more peaceful scenes of life 
by which it is contrasted. There, 
still—fyom the calm waters, and the 
es of common toil and ordinary 
pleasure-—-tarns the aspiring mind ! 
Still as we gaze on that lofty and 
ammemorial rock we recall the famine 


and the siege ; and own that the more 
daring crimes of men have a strange 
privilege in hallowing the very spot 
which they devastate ! 

Below, in green curves and mimic 
bays covered with herbage, the gra- 
dual banks mingled with the water ; 
and just where the bridge closed, a 
solitary group of trees, standing dark 
in the thickest shadow, gave that 
melancholy feature to the scene which 
resembles the one dark thought that 
often forces itself into our sunniest 
hours. Their boughs stirred not; no 
voice of birds broke the stillness of 
their gloomy verdure ; the eye turned 
from them, as from the sad moral that 
belongs to existence. 

In proceeding to Trarbach, Gertrude 
was seized with another of those faint- 
ing fits which had so terrified Trevyl- 
yan before ; they stopped an hour of 
two at a little village, but Gertrude 
rallied with such apparent rapidity, 
and so strongly insisted on proceed- 
ing, that they reluctantly continued 
“their way. This event would have 
‘thrown a gloom over their journey, 
if Gertrude had not exerted herself to 
dispel the impression she had occa 
sioned ; and so light, so cheerful, were 
her spirits, that for the time at least, 
she succeeded. 

They arrived at Trarbach late at 
noon. This now small and humble 
town is said to have been the Thronus 
Bacchi of the ancients. From the 
spot where the travellers halted to 
take, as it were, their impression of 
the town, they saw before them the 
little hostelry, a poor Peas to 
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the Thronus Bacchi, with the rude 
sign of the Holy Mother over the 
door. The peaked roof, the sunk 
window, the grey walls, chequered 
with the rude beams of wood so com- 
mon to the meaner houses on the 
Continent, bore something of a melan- 
choly and unprepossessing aspect. 
Right above, with its Gothic windows 
and venerable spire, rose the church 
of the town; and, crowning the sum- 
mit of a green and almost perpendi- 
cular mountain, scowled the remains 
of one of those mighty castles which 
make the never-failing frown on a 
German landscape. 
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The scene was one of quiet and of 
gloom ; the exceeding serenity of the 
day contrasted, with an almost un- 
pleasing brightness, the poverty of 
the town, the thinness of the popula- 
tion, and the dreary grandeur of the 
ruins that overhung the capital of the 
perished race of the bold Counts of 
Spanheim. 

They passed the night at Trarbach, 
and continued their journey next day, 
At Treves, Gertrude was for some 
days seriously ill; and when they 
returned to Coblentz, her disease had 
evidently received a rapid and alarm- 
ing increase. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE DOUBLE LIFE.—~TREVYLYAN'S FATE.—SORROW THE PARENT OF FAME.— 
NIEDERLAHNSTEIN.~—-DREAMS, 


f {TaErE arc two lives to each of us, 
{gliding on at the same time, scarcely 
connected with each other !—the life 
_ if our actions, the life of our minds, 
the external and the inward history ; 
the movements of the frame, the deep 
and ever restless workings of the 
heart! They who have loved know 
that there is a diary of the affections, 
which we might keep for years with- 
out having occasion even to touch 
upon the exterior surface of life, our 
busy occupations—the mechanical 
progress of our existence; yet by the 
last are we judged, the first is never 
known. History reveals men’s decds, 
men’s outward characters, but ot 
themselves, There is a secret self that 
hath its own life “rounded by a 
dream,” unpenetrated, unguessed. 
What passed within Trevylyan, hour 
after hour, as he watched over the 
declining health of the only being in 
the world whom his proud heart had 
been ever destined to love! His real 
record of the time was marked by 


every cloud upon Gertrude’s brow, 
every smile of her countenance, every 
—the faintest—alteration in her dis- 
ease: yet, to the outward seeming, 
all this vast current of varying event- 
ful emotion lay dark and unconjec- 
tured. He filled up, with wonted 
regularity, the colourings of existence, 
and smiled and moved as other men. 
For still, in the heroism with which 
devotion conquers self, he sought only 
to cheer and gladden the young heart 
on which he had embarked his all; 
and he kept the dark tempest of his 
anguish for the solitude of night. 
That was a peculiar doom which 
Fate had reserved for him; and cast- 
ing him, in after years, on the great 
sea of public strife, it seemed as if she 
were resolved to tear from his heart 
all yearnings for the land, For him 
there was to be no green or seques- 
tered spot in the valley of household 
peace. His bark was to know no 
haven, and his soul not even the de- 
sire of rest, For action is that Lethe 
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in which alone we forget our former 
dreams, and the mind that, too stern 
‘not to wrestle with its emotions, seeks 
to conquer regret, must leave itself no 
leisure to look behind. Who knows 
what benefits to the world may have 
sprung from the sorrows of the bene- 
factor? As the harvest that gladdens 
mankind in the suns of autumn was 
called forth by the rains of spring, so 
the griefs of youth may make the 
fame of maturity. 

Gertrude, charmed by the beauties 
of the river, desired to continue the 
voyage to Mayence. The rich Tre- 
vylyan persuaded the physician who 
had attended her to accompany them, 


and they once more pursued their way | 


along the banks of the feudal Rhine. 
For what the Tiber 18 to the classic, 
the Rhine is to the chivalric, age. 


The steep rock and the grey dis-, 


mantled tower, the massive and rude 
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and Hochheim, famous for its ruby 
grape, and saw, from his mountain 
bed, the Lahn bear his tribute of 
fruits and corn into the treasury of 
the Rhine. Proudly rose the tower 
of Niederlahnstein, and deeply lay its 
shadow along the stream. It was 
late noon; the cattle had sought the 
shade from the slanting sun, and, far 
beyond, the holy castle of Marksburg 
raised its battlements above moun- 
tains covercd with the vine. On the 
water two boats had been drawn 
alongside ench other; and from one, 
now moving to the land, the splash of 
oars broke the general stillness of 
the tide. Fast by an old tower the 
fishermen were busied in their 
craft, but the sound of their voices did 
not reach the ear. It was life, but a 
bilent life; suited to the tranquillity 
of noon. 

“There is something in travel,”) 


picturesque of the feudal days, con- | said Gertrude, “ which constantly, 
stitute the great features of the scene; even amidst the most retired spots, 
and you might almost fancy, as you | impresses us with the exuberance of 


glide along, that you are sailing 
back adown the river of Time, and the 
monuments of the pomp and power 
of old, rising, one after one, upon its 
shores { 

Vane and Du-——e, the physician, 
at the farther end of the vessel, con- 
versed upon stones and strata, in that 
singular pedantry of science which 
strips nature to a skeleton, and prowls 
among the dead bones of the world, 
unconscious of its living beauty. 

They left Gertrude and Trevylyan 
to themselves, and, “ bending o’er the 
veasel’s laving side,” they indulged in 
silence the melancholy with which 
each was imbued. For Gertrude be- 
gan to waken, though doubtingly and 
at intervals, to a sense of the short 
span thaf was granted to her life; 
and over the loveliness around her 
there flosted that sad and ineffable 
interest which springs from the pre- 
sentiment of our own death. They 
passed the rich island of Oberwerth, 


life. We come to those quiet nooks 
and find a race whose existence we 
never dreamed of. In their humble 
path they know the same passions 
and tread the same career as ourselves. 
The mountains shut them out from{ 
the great world, but their village is a). 
world in itself, And they know and: 
heed no more of the turbulent scenes, 
of remote cities, than our own plane 
of the inhabitants of the distant star 
What then is death, but the fc rge 
fulness of some few hearts added 

the general unconsciousness of our 4s+/\, 
istence that pervades the universe?) 
The bubble breaks in the vast desert~ 
of the air without a sound.” 

“Why talk of death?” said Tre 
vylyan, with a writhing amile ; “these 
sunny scenes should not call forth 
such melancholy images,” 

“Melancholy,” repeated Gertrude, 
mechanically, “ Yes, death is indeed 
melancholy when we are loved !” 

They stayed a short time at Nie- 
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derlahnstein, for Vane was anxious to 
examine the minerals that the Lahn 
brings into the Rhine; and the sun 
was waning towards ite close as they 
renewed their voyage. As they sailed 
slowly on, Gertrude said, “ How like a 
dream is this sentiment of existence, 
when, without labour or motion, every 
change of scene is brought before us ; 
and if Iam with you, dearest, I do not 
feel it less resembling ao dream, for I 
have dreamed of you lately more than 
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ever, And dreams have become & 
part of my life itself.” 

“Speaking of dreams,” said Tre- 
vylyan, as they pursued that myste- 
rious subject; “I once during my 
former residency in Germany fell in 
with a singular enthusiast, who had 
taught himself what he termed ‘A 
System of Dreaming.’ When he first 
spoke to me upon it I asked him to 
explain what he meant, which he did 
somewhat in the following words.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE LIFE OF DREAMS. 


‘I was born,” said he, “with many | Recondite the variety ana emotion I 
of the sentiments of the poet, but | could not find in the Familiar. Thus 


without the language to express them ; 
my feelings were constantly chilled by 
the intercourse of the actual world— 
my family, mere Germans, dull and 
unimpassioned—had nothing in com- 
mon with me; nor sid I out of my 
family find those with whom I could 
better sympathise. 1 was revolted by 
friendships—for they were susceptible 
to every change; [ was disappointed 
in love —for the truth never ap- 
proached to my ideal. Nursed early 
in the lap of Romance, enamoured of 
the wild ond the adventurous, the 
commonplaces of life were to me in- 
expressibly tame and joyless. And 
yet indolence, which belongs to the 
poetical character, was more inviting 
than that eager and uncontemplative 
action which can alone wring enter- 
prise from life. Meditation was my 
natural element. I loved to spend 
the- noon reclined by some shady 
stream, and in a half sleep to shape 
images from the glancing sunbeams ; 
a dim and unreal order of philosophy, 
that belongs to our nation, was my 
favourite intellectual pursuit. And [ 
sought amongst the Obacure and the 


constantly watching the operations of 
the inner-mind, it oecurred to me at 
last, that sleep having its own world, 
but as yet arude and fragmentary one, 
it might be possible to shape from its 
chaos all those combinations of beauty, 
of power, of glory, and of love, which 
were denied to me in the world in 
which my frame walked and had its 
being. So soon as this idea came 
upon me, I nursed and cherished, and 
mused over it, till I found that the 
imagination began to effect the miracle 
I desired. By brooding ardently, in- 
tensely, before I retired to rest, over 
any especial train of thought, over any 
ideal creations; by keeping the body 
utterly still and quiescent during the 
whole day; by shutting out all living 
adventure, the memory of which 
might perplex and interfere with the 
stream of events that I desired to 
pour forth into the wilds of sleep, I 
discovered at last that I could lead in 
dreams a life solely their own, and 
utterly distinct from the life of day. 
Towers and palaces, all my heritage 
and seigneury, rose before me frem 
the depths of night; I quaffed from 
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jewelled cups the Falernian of impe- and I might thus lie down full of the 
rial vaults; music from harps of past dream and confident of the 
celestial tone filled up the crevices of sequel. Not for one day only, or for 
air; and the smiles of immortal one month, did I pursue this system, 
beanty flushed like sunlight over all. but I continued it zealously and 
Thus the adventure and the glory, sternly till at length it began to suc- 
that I could not for my waking life ceed. Who shall tell,” cried the 
obtain, was obtained for me in sleep. enthusiast,—I see him now with his 
I wandered with the gryphon andthe deep, bright, sunken eyes, and his 
gnome; I sounded the horn at en- wild hair thrown backward from his 
chanted portals; I conquered in the brow, “the rapture I experienced, 
knightly lists; I planted my standard | when first, faintly and half distinct, I 
over battlements huge as the painter's | perceived the harmony I had invoked 
birth of Babylon itself. dawn upon my dreams? At first there 

“But I was afraid to call forth onc was only a partial and desultory 
shape on whose loveliness to pour all connexion between them; my eye 
the hidden passion of my soul. I, recognised certain shapes, my ear 
trembled lest my sleep should present ' certain tones common to each; by 
me some image which it could never degrees thesc augmented in number, 
restore, and, waking from which, and were more defined in outline, At 
even the new world I had created ' length one fair face broke forth from 
might be left desolate for ever. {| among the ruder forms, and night 
shuddered lest I should adoro a vision | after night appeared mixing with 
which the first, ray of morning could | them for a moment and then vanish- 
amite to the gravé. jing, just as the mariner watches, in 

“In this train of mind I began toa clouded sky, the moon shining 
ponder whether it might not be pos- | through the drifting rack, and quickly 
sible to connect dreams together; to gone. My curiosity was now vividly 
supply the thread that was wanting; ' excited, the face, with its lustrous 
to make one night continue the his- eyes, and seraph features, roused all 
tory of the other, so as to bring'the emotions that no living shape 
together the same shapes and the had called forth. I became enamoured 
same scenes, and thus lead a con- ofa dream, and as the statue to the 
nected and harmonious life, not only Cyprian was my creation to me; 80 
in the one half of existence, but inthe from this intent and unceasing pas- 
other, the richer and more glorious, ' sion, I at length worked out my re- 
half. No sooner did this idea present | ward. My dream became more pal- 
itself to me, than I burned to accom- | pable; I spoke with it; I knelt to it; 
plish it. I had before taught myself, my lips were pressed to its own; we 
that Faith is the great creator; that exchanged the vows of love, and 
to believe fervently is to make belief, morning only separated us with the 
true. So I would not suffer my | certainty that at night we should 
mind to doubtthe practicability of ita meet again. Thus then,” continued 
scheme. I shut myself up then en-| my visionary, “1 commenced a his- 
tirely by day, refused books, and | tory utterly separate from the history 
hated the very sun, and compelled all | of the world, and it went on alter- 
my thoughts (and sleep is the mirror | nately with my harsh and chilling his- 
of thought) to glide in one direction, | tory of the day, equally regular and 
the direction of my dreams, so that | equally continuous. And what, you 
from night to night the imagination | ask, was that history? Methought I 
might keep up the thread of action, | was a prince in some Eastern island, 
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that hed no features in common with 
the colder north of my native home. 
By day I looked upon the dull walls 
ef o German town, and saw homely 
or squalid forms passing before me; 
the sky was dim and the sun cheer- 
less. Night came on with her thou- 
sand stars, and brought me the dews 
of asleep. Then suddenly there was a 
new world; the richest fruits hung 
from the trees in clusters of gold and 
purple. Palaces of the quaint fashion 
of the sunnier climes, with spiral 
_ minarets and glittering cupolas, were 
mirrored upon vast lakes sheltered by 
the palm-tree and banana. The sun 
seemed a different orb, so mellow and 
gorgeous were his beams; birds and 
winged things of all hues fluttered in 
the shining air; the faces and gar- 
ments of men were not of the northern 
regions of the world, and their voices 
spoke a tongue which, strange at first, 
by degrees 1 interpreted. Sometimes 
I made war upon neighbouring kings; 
sometimes I chased the spotted pard 
through the vast gloom of immemorial 
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garnered and collected all of pleasure 
that I am capable of feeling. I seek 
no joy in this world—I form no tiea, I 
feast not, nor love, nor make m 
—I am only impatient till the hour 
when IJ may re-enter my royal realms 
and pour my renewed delight into 
the bosom of my bright Ideal. There 
then have I found all that the 
world denied me; there have I real- 
ised the yearning and the aspiration 
within me; there have I coined the 
untold poetry into the Felt — the 
Seen!” 

I found, continued Trevylyan, that 
this tale was corroborated by in- 
quiry into the visionary’s habits. He 
shunned society; avoided all unne- 
cessary movement or excitement. He 
fared with rigid abstemiousness, and 
only appeared to feel pleasure as the 
day departed, and the hour of return 
to his imaginary kingdom approached. 
He always retired to rest punctually 
at a certain hour, and would sleep so 
soundly, that a cannon fired under his 
window would not arouse him. He 


forests; my life was at once a life of | never, which may seem singular, spoke 
enterprise and pomp. But above all | or moved much in his sleep, but was 


there was the history of my love! I 


thought there were a thousand diffi- 
culties in the way of attaining ita 
possession. Many were the rocks I 
had to scale, and the battles to wage, 
and the fortresses to storm, in order 
to win her as my bride. But at last,” 
(continued the enthusiast) “she 7s 
won, she is my own! Time in that 
wild world, which I visit nightly, 
passes not so slowly as in this, and 
yet an hour may be the same as a 
year, This continuity of existence, 
this successive series of dreams, 80 
different from the broken incoherence 
of other men’s sleep, at times be- 
wilders me with strange and sus- 
picious thoughts. What if this glo- 


rious sleep be a real life, and this dull , 


waking the true repose? Why not? 
What is there more faithfal in the one 
than in the other? And there have I 


peculiarly calm, almost to the appear- 
ance of lifelessness; but, discovering 
once that he had been watched in 
sleep, he was wont afterwards carefully 
to secure the chamber from intrusion. 
His victory over the natural inco- 
herence of sleep had, when I first 
knew him, lasted for some years ; pos- 
sibly what imagination first produced 
was afterwards continued by habit. 

I saw him again a few months sub- 
sequent to this confession, and he 
seemed to me much changed. His 
health was broken, and his abstraction 
had deepened into gloom. 

I questioned him of the cause of 
the alteration, and he answered me 
with great reluctance— 

“ She is dead,” said he; “my realms 
are desolate! A serpent stung her, 
and she died in these very armé, 
Vainly, when I started from my sleep 
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in horror and despair, vainly did I 
say to myself,—This is but a dream. 
I shall see her again. A vision cannot 
die! Hath it flesh that decays? is it 
not a spirit—bodiless—indissoluble ? 
With what terrible anxiety I awaited 
the night! Again I slept, and the 
preax lay again before me—dead and 
withered. Even the ideal can vanish. 
1 assisted in the burial; I laid her in 
the earth; I heaped the monumental 
mockery over her form. And never 
since hath she, or aught like her, 
revisited my dreams, I see her only 
when I wake; thus to wake is in- 
deed todream! But,” continued the 
visionary, in a solemn voice, “I feel 
myeelf departing from this world, and 
with a fearful joy; for I think there 
may be a land beyond even the land 
of sleep, where I shall sce her again, 
—a land in which a vision itself may 
be restored.” 
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And in truth, concluded Trevylyan, 
the dreamer died shortly afterwards, 
suddenly, and in his sleep. And 
never before, perhaps, had Fate so 
literally made of a living man (with 
his passions and his powers, his ambi- 
tion and his love) the plaything and 
puppet of a dream ! 

“ Ah,” said Vane, who had heard 
the latter part of Trevylyan's story ; 
“ could the German have bequeathed 
to us his secret, what a refuge should 
we possess from the ills of earth! The 
dungeon and disease, poverty, afflic- 
tion, shame, would cease to be the 
tyrants of our lot; and to Sleep we 
should confine our history and transfer 
our emotions.” 

“Gertrude,” whispered the lover, 
“what his kingdom and his bride 
were to the Dreamer, art thou to 
me!” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE BROTHERS. 


Taz banks of the Rhine now shelved relates to the last lords of those shat- 
away into sweeping plains, and on tered towers, and ——” 
their right rose the once imperial city “ You willsit here, nearer to me, and 
of Boppart. In no journey of similar begin,” interrupted Gertrude, in her 
length do you meet with such striking tone of childlike command—*“ Come.” 
instances of the mutability and shifts 
of power. To find, as in the Mem- 
phian Egypt, a city sunk into s heap A TALE.” 
of desolate ruins; the hum, the roar, | You must imagine, then, dear Ger- 
the mart of nations, hushed into the trude (said Trevylyan), a beautiful 
silence of ancestral tombs, is less Summer day, and by the same faculty 
humbling to our human vanity than that none possess ao richly as y ourself, 
to mark, as along the Rhine, the for it is you who can kindle something 
kingly city dwindled into the humble !of that divine spark even in me, you 
town or the dreary village ; decay must rebuild those shattered towers 
without its grandeur, change without in the pomp of old; raise the gallery 
\ the awe of ite solitude! On the site|and the hall; man the battlement 
}on which Drusus raised his Roman |With warders, and give the proud 
tower, and the kings of the Franks , banners of ancestral chivalry to wave 
their palaces, trade now dribbles in upon the walls. But above, sloping 
~)bacco-pipes, and transforms into an balf down the rock, you must fancy 
excellent cotton factory the antique the hanging gardens of Liebenstein, 
nunnery of Kéningsberg! So be it; fragrant with flowers, and basking in 


he the progressive order of things— the noonday sun. 


THE BROTHERS. 





he world itself will soon be one On the greenest turf, underneath 
cellent cotton factory ! an oak, there sat three persons, in the 
“Look!” said Trevylyan, as they | bloom of youth. Two of the three 
sailed on, “at yonder mountain, with were brothers; the third was an orphan 
its two traditionary Castles of Lieben- gurl, whom the lord of the opposite 
stein and Sternfels.” tower of Sternfels had bequeathed to 
Massive and huge the ruins swelled the protection of his brother, the chief 
above the green rock, at the foot of of Liebenstein. The castle itself and 
which lay, in happier security from the demesne that belonged to it 
time and change, the clustered cot- passed away from the female line, 
tages of the peasant, with a single and became the heritage of Otho, the 
apire rising above the quiet village.  orphan’s cousin, and the younger of 
“Tg therenot, Albert, a celebrated the two brothers now seated on the 
legend attached to those castles?” said turf. 
Gertrude. “I think I remember to ‘And oh,” said the elder, whose 


have heard their names in connexion — 


with your profession of tale-teller.” 
“ Yes,” said Trevylyan; “ the story 


* This tale is, in reality, founded on the 
beautiful tradition which belongs to Leiben- 
stein and Sternfels. 
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name was Warbeck, “ you have twined 
a chaplet for my brother; have you 
not, dearest Leoline, a simple flower 
for me?” 

The beautiful orphan—(for beautiful 
she was, Gertrude, as the heroine of 
the tale you bid me tell ought to be, 
—should she not have to the dreams 
of my fancy your lustrous hair, and 
your sweet smile, and your eyes of 
blue, that are never, never silent? 
Ah, pardon me, that in a former tale, 
I denied the heroine the beauty of 
your face,and remember that to atone 
for it, I endowed her with the beauty 
of your mind)-—the beautiful orphan 
blushed to her temples, and culling 
from the flowers in her lap the freshest 
of the roses, began weaving them into 
& wreath for Warbeck. 

“Tt would be better,” said the gay 
Otho, “to make my sober brother a 
chaplet of the rue and cypress; the 
rose is much too bright a flower for 
80 serious a knight,” 

Leoline held up her hand re- 
provingly. 

“Let him laugh, dearest cousin,” 
said Warbeck, gazing passionately on 
her changing cheek: “and thou, 
Leoline, believe that the silent stream 
runs the deepest.” 


At this moment, they heard the 


voice of the old chief, their father, 
calling aloud for Levline; for, ever 
when he returned from the chase, he 
wanted her gentle presence ; and the 
hall was solitary to him if the light 
sound of her step, and the music of 
her voice, were not heard in welcome. 
Leoline hastened to her guardian, 
and the brothera were left alone. 
Nothing could be more dissimilar 
than the features and the respective 
¢€ of Otho and Warbeck. 
Otho’s countenance was flushed with 
@ brown hues of health; his eyes 
Were of the brightest hazel: his dark 
hair wreathed in short curls round his 
open and fearless brow ; the jest ever 
*thoed on his lips, and his step was 
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bounding as the foot of the hunter of 
the Alps. Bold and light was his 
spirit; if at times he betrayed the 
haughty insolence of youth, he felt 
generously, and though not ever ready 
to confess sorrow for a fault, he was 
at least ready to brave peril for a 
friend. 

But Warbeck’s frame, though of 
equal strength, was more slender in 
its proportions than that of his 
‘brother; the fair long hair, that cha- 
racterised his northern race, hung on 
either side of a countenance calm 
and pale, and deeply impressed with 
thought, even to sadness. His features, 
more majestic and regular than Otho’s, 


-Yarely varied in their expression. 
, More resolute even than Otho, he was 


less impetuous; more impassioned, he 
was also less capricious. 

The brothers remained silent after 
Leoline had left them. Otho care- 
lessly braced on his sword, that he 
had Inid aside on the grass; but 
Warbeck gathered up the flowers that 
had been touched by the soft hand 
of Leoline, and placed them in his 
bosom. 

The action disturbed Otho; he bit 
his lip, and changed colour; at length 
| he said, with a forced laugh, 

“Tt must be confessed, brother, 
that you carry your affection for our 
fair cousin to a degree that even rela- 
tionship seems scarcely to warrant.” 

“Tt is true,” said Warbeck, calmly : 
“T love her with a love surpassing 
that of blood.” 

“ How!” said Otho, fiercely: “do 
you dare to think of Leoline as a 
bride?” 

“Dare!” repeated Warbeck, turning 
yet paler than his wonted hue. 

“Yes, I have said the word! Know, 
Warbeck, that I, too, love Leoline ; I, 
too, claim heras my brifle ; and never, 
while I can wield a sword,—neaver, 
while I wear the spurs of knighthood, 
will I render my claim to a living 


| vival, Even,” he added (sinking his 
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voice), “though that rival be my 
brother!” 

Warbeck answered not; his very 
soul seemed stunned ; he gazed long 
and wistfully on his brother, and then, 
turning his face away, ascended the 
rock without uttering a single word. 

This silence startled Otho. Accus- 
tomed to vent cvery emotion of his 
own, he could not comprehend the 
forbearance of his brother; he knew 
his high and brave nature too well 
to imagine that it arose from fear. 
Might it not be contempt, or might 
he not, at this moment, intend to seek 
their father ; and, the first to proclaim 
his love for the orphan, advance, also, 
the privilege of the elder born? As 
these suspicions flashed across him, 
the haughty Otho strode to his 
brother's side, and laying his hand 
on his arm, said, 

“Whither goest thou? and dost 
thou consent to surrender Leoline ?” 

* Does she love thee, Otho?” ans- 
wered Warbeck, breaking silence at 
last; and his voice spoke so deep an 
anguish, that it arrested the passions 
of Otho, even at their height. 

“Tt is thou who art now silent,” 
continued Warbeck ; “ speak, doth she 
love thee, and has her lip confessed it?” 

“TI have believed that she loved 
me,” faltered Otho; “but she is of 
maiden bearing, and her lip, at least, 
has never told it.” 

* Knough,” said Warbeck, “ release 
your hold.” 

“Stay,” said Otho, his suspicions 
returning ; “ stay—yet one word ; dost 
thou seek my father? He ever 
honoured thee more than me: wilt 
thou own to him thy love, and insist 
on thy right of birth? By my soul 
and my hope of heaven, do it, and 
one of us two must fall |” 

“Poor boy!” answered Warbeck, 
bitterly ; how little thou canst read 
the heart of one who loves truly. 
Thinkest thou, I would wed her if she 
loved thee? Thinkest thou I could, 
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even to be blessed myself, give her 
one moment's pain? Out on the 
thought—away !” 

“Then wilt not thou seek our 
father?” said Otho, abashed. 

“ Our father!—has our father the 
keeping of Leoline’s affection?” an- 
swered Warbeck ; and shaking off his 
brother's grasp, he sought the way to 
the castle. 

As he entered the hall, he heard 
the voice of Leoline; she was singing 
to the old chief one of the simple 
ballads of the time, that the warrior 
and the hunter loved to hear. He 
paused lest he should break the spell 
(a spell stronger than a sorcerer’s to 
him), and gazing upon Leoline’s beau- 
tiful form, his heart sank within him, 
His brother and himself had each 
that day, as they sat in the gardens, 
given hera flower; his flower was the 
fresher and the rarer; his he saw not, 
but she wore his brother's in her 
bosom ! 

The chief, lulled by the music and 
wearied with the toils of the chase, 
sank into sleep as the song ended, and 
Warbeck, coming forward, motioned 
to Leoline to follow him. He passed 
into a retired and solitary walk. and 
when they were a little distance from 
the castle, Warbeck turned round, and 
taking Leoline’s hand gently, said— 

“ Let us rest here for one moment, 
dearest cousin; I have much on my 
heart to say to thee.” 

“And what is there,” answered 
Leoline, as they sat on a mossy bank, 
with the broad Rhine glancing below, 
“what is there that my kind Warbeck 
would ask of me? Ah! would it might 
be some favour, something in poor 
Leoline'’s power to grant; for ever 
from my birth you have been to me 
most tender, most kind, You, I have 
often heard them say, taught my first 
steps to walk; you formed my infant 
lips into language, and, in after years, 
when my wild cousin was far away in 
the forests at the chase, you would 
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brave his gay jest and remain af home, 
lest Leoline should be weary in the 
solitude. Ah, would I could repay 
you!” 

Warbeck turned away his cheek ; 
his heart was very full, and it was 
some moments before he summoned 
courage to reply. 

“ My fair cousin,” said he, “ those 
were happy days; but they were the 
days of childhood. New cares and 
new thoughts have now come on us. 
But I am still thy friend, Leoline, and 
still thou wilt confide in me thy young 
sorrows and thy young hopes, as thou 
ever didst. Wilt thou not, Leoline?” 

‘“‘Canst thou ask me ?” said Leoline; 
and Warbeck, gazing on her face, saw 
that though her eyes were full of tears, 
they yet looked steadily upon his; 
and he knew that she loved him only 
as a sister. 

He sighed, and paused again cre 
he resumed, “ Enough,” said he, “now 
to my task. Oncc on a time, dear 
cousin, there lived among these moun- 
tains a certain chief who had two sons, 
and an orphan like thysclf dwelt also 
in his halls. And the elder son—but 
no matter, let us not waste words on 
him /—the younger son, then, loved 
the orphan dearly—more dearly than 
cousins love; and, fearful of refusal, 
he prayed the elder one to urge his 
suit to the orphan. Leolinc, my tale 
isdone. Canst thou not love Otho as 
he loves thee ?” 

And now lifting his eyes to Leoline, 
he saw that she trembled violently, and 
her check was covered with blushes. 

“Say,” continued he, mastering him- 
self; “is not that flower (his present) 
& token that he is chiefly in thy 
thoughts?” 

“ Ali, Warbeck! do not deem me 
Set ioe that I wear not yours also : 

ut 7 

“Hush!” said Warbeck, hastily ; 
‘Tam butas thy brother, is not Otho 
more? He is young, brave, and beau- 
tiful. God grant that he may deserve 
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thee, if thou givest him so rich a gift 
as thy affections.” 

“T saw less of Otho in my child- 
hood,” said Leoline, evasively ; “thore- 
fore, his kindness of late years seemed 
stranger to me than thine.” 

* And thou wilt not then reject him? 
Thou wilt be his bride?” 

“ And thy sister,” answered Leoline. 

“ Bless thee, mine own dear cousin! 
one brother's kiss then, and farewell ! 
Otho shall thank thee for himeelf.” 

Ho kissed her forehead calmly, 
and, turning away, plunged into the 
thicket; then, nor till then he gave 
vent to such emotions, as, had Leoline 
seen them, Otho’s suit had been lost 
for ever; for passionately, deeply as 
in her fond and innocent heart she 
loved Otho, the happiness of Warbeck 
was not less dear to her. 

When the young knight had recov- 
ered his self-possession he went in 
search of Otho. He found him alone 
in the wood, leaning with folded arms 
against a tree, and gazing moodily on 
the ground. Warbeck’s noble heart 
was touched at his brother's dejection. 

‘‘Cheer thee, Otho,” said he; “I 
bring thee no bad tidings; I have 
seen Leoline—I have conversed with 
her—nay start not—she loves thee! 
she is thine!” 

“Generous—generous Warbeck !” 
exclaimed Otho; and he threw him- 
self on his brother’s neck. ‘“ No, no,” 
said he, “this must not be; thou hast 
the elder claim.—I resign her to thee. 
Forgive me my waywardness, brother, 
forgive me!” 

“Think of the past no more,” aaid 
Warbeck ; “the love of Leoline is an 
excuse for greater offences than thine: 
and now, be kind to her; her nature 
is soft and kecn. J know her well; 
for J have studied her faintest wish. 
Thou art hasty and quick of ire; but 
remember, that a word wounds where 
love is deep. For my sake, as {or 
hers, think more of her happiness 
than thine own; now seck her~she 
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waits to hear from thy lips the tale 
that sounded cold upon mine.” 

With that he left his brother, and, 
once more re-entering the castle, he 
went into the hall of his ancestors. 
His father still slept ; he put his hand 
on his grey hair, and blessed him ; 
then stealing up to his chamber, he 
braced on his helm and armour, and 
thrice kissing the hilt of his sword, 
said with a flushed cheek— 

* Henceforth be thou my bride!” 
Then passing from the castle, he sped 
by the most solitary paths down the 
roek, gained the Rhine, and hailing 
one of the numerous fishermen of the 
river, won the opposite shore; and 
alone, but not sad, for his high heart 
supported him, and Leoline at least 
was happy, he hastened to Frankfort. 

The town was all gaiety and life, 
arms clanged at every corner, the 
sounds of martial music, the wave of 
banners, the glittering of plumed 
casques, ‘the neighing of war-steeds, 
all united to stir the blood and inflame 
the sense. St. Bertrand had lifted the 


sacred cross along the shores of the! 


Rhine, and the streets of Frankfort 
witnessed with what success ! 
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cacy ; and even Otho, in the first flush 
of his feelings towards his brother, 
did not venture to oppose it. They 
settled, then, that the marriage should 
take place at the end ofa year. 
Months rolled away, and an absent 
and moody gloom settled upon Otho’s 
brow. In his excursions with his gay 
companions among the neighbouring 
towns, he heard of nothing but the 
glory of the Crusaders, of the homage 
paid to the heroes of the Cross at the 


courts they visited, of the adventures 


of their life, and the exciting spirit 
that animated their war. In fact, 
neither minstrel nor priest suffered 
the theme to grow cold; and the 
fame of those who had gone forth to 
the holy strife, gave at once emula- 
tion and discontent to the youths who 
remained behind. 

“And my brother enjoys this ardent 
and glorious life,” said the impatient 
Otho; “while I, whose arm is as 
strong, and whose heart is as bold, 
languish here listening to the dull 
tales of a hoary sire and the silly songs 
of an orphan girl.” His heart smote 
him at the last sentence, but he had 
alrcady begun to weary of the gentle 


On that same day Warbeck assumed love of Leoline. Perhaps when he 
the sacred badge, and was enlisted | had no longer to gain a triumph over 


among the knights of the Emperor 
Conrad. 

We must suppose some time to have 
elapsed, and Otho and Leoline were 
not yet wedded; for, in the first fer- 
vour of his gratitude to his brother, 
Otho had proclaimed to his father and 
to Leoline, the conquest Warbeck had 
obtained over himself; and Leoline, 
touched to the heart, would not con- 
sent that the wedding should take 
place immediately. “ Let him, at 
least,” said she, “ not be insulted by 
& premature festivity; and give him 
time, amongst the lofty beauties he 
will gaze upon in a far country, to 
forget, Otho, that he once loved her 
who is the beloved of thee.” 

The old chief applauded this deli- 


a rival, the excitement pall-d ; or per- 
haps his proud spirit secretly chafed 
at being conquered by his brother in 
generosity, even when outshining him 
in the success of love. 

But poor Leoline, once taught that 
she was to consider Otho her be- 
trothed, surrendered her heart en- 
tirely to his control. His wild spirit, 
his dark beauty, his daring valour, 
won while they awed her; and in the 
fitfulness of his nature were those 
perpetual springs of hope and fear, 
that are the fountains of ever-agitated 
love, She saw with increasing grief 
the change that was growing over 
Otho’s mind; nor did she divine the 
cause, “Surely I have not offended 
him,” thought she. 
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Among the companions of Otho 
was ono who possessed a singular sway 
over him. He was a knight of that 
mysterious order of the Temple, which 
exercised at one time so great a com- 
mand over the minds of men. 

A severe and dangerous wound in 
a brawl with an English knight had 
confined the Templar at Frankfort, 
and prevented his joining the Crusade. 
During his slow recovery he had 
formed an intimacy with Otho, and, 
taking up his residence at the castle 
of Liebenstein, had been struck with 
the beauty of Leoline. Prevented by 
his oath from marriage, he allowed 
himself a double license in love, and 
doubted not, could he disengage the 
young knight from his betrothed, 
that she would add a new conquest 
to the many he had already achieved. 
Artfully therefore he painted to Otho 
the various attractions of the Holy 
Cause; and, above all, he failed not 
to describe, with glowing colours, the 
beauties who, in the gorgeous East, 
distinguished with a prodigal favour 
the warriors of the Cross. Dowries, 
unknown in the more sterile moun- 
tains of the Rhine, accompanied the 
hand of these beauteous maidens; and 
even a prince's daughter was not 
deemed, he said, too lofty a marriage 
for the heroes who might win king- 
doms for themselves. 

“ To me,” said the Templar, “ such 
hopes are eternally denied. But you, 
were you not already betrothed, what: 
fortunes might await you!” 

By such discourses the ambition of 
Otho was perpetually aroused ; they 
served to deepen his discontent at his 
present obscurity, and to convert to 
distaste the only solace it afforded in 
the innocence and affection of Leoline. 

One night, a minstrel sought shelter 
from the storm in the halls of Lieben- | 
stein. His viait was welcomed by the’ 
chief, and he repaid the hospitality 
he had received by the exercise of his| 
art. He sung of the chase, and the| 
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gaunt hound started from the hearth. 
He sung of love, and Otho, forgetting 
his restless dreams, ap hed to 
Leoline, and laid himself a¢ her feet. 
Louder then and louder rose the strain. 
The minstrel sung of war; he painted 
the feats of the Crusaders ; he plunged 
into the thickest of the battle; the 
steed neighed; the trump sounded ; 
and you might have heard the ring- 
ing of the steel. But when he came 
to signalise the names of the boldest 
knights, high among the loftiest 
sounded the name of Sir Warbeck of 
Liebenstein, Thrice had he saved 
the imperial banner; two chargers 
slain beneath him, he had covered 
their bodies with the fiercest of the 
foe. Gentle in the tent and terrible 
in the fray, the minstrel should forget 
his craft. ere the Rhine should forget 
its hero. The chief started from his 
seat. Leoline clasped the minstrel’s 
hand. 

“Speak,—you have seen him—he 
lives—he is honoured ?” 

“J, myself, am but just from Pales- 
tine, brave chief and noble maiden. 
I saw the gallant knight of Lieben- 
stein at the right hand of the imperial 
Conrad. And he, ladye, was the only 
knight whom admiration shone upon 
without envy, its shadow. Who then” 
(continued the minstrel, once more 
striking his harp), “ who then would 
remain inglorious in the hall? Shall 
not the banners of his sires reproach 
him as they wave? and shall not every 
voice from Palestine strike shame into 
his soul?” 

“Right,” cried Otho, suddenly, and 
flinging himeelf at the feet of his 
father. “Thou hearest what my 
brother has done, and thine aged eyes 
weep tears of joy. Shall J only dis- 
honour thine old age with a rusted 
sword? No! grant me, like my bro- 
ther, to go forth with the heroes of 
the Cross!” 

“ Noble youth,” cried the harper, 
“ therein speaks the soul of Sir War- 
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beck ; hear him, Sir knight,—hear the 
noble youth.” 

“ Heaven. cries aloud in his voice,” 
said the Templar, solemnly. 

“My son, I cannot chide thine 
ardour,” said the old chief, raising 
him with trembling hands; “but 
Leoline, thy betrothed ?” 

Pale as a statue, with ears that 
doubted their sense as they drank in 
the cruel words of her lover, stood 
the orphan. She did not speak, she 
scarcely breathed; she sank into her 
seat, and gazed upon the ground, till, 
at the speech of the chief, both maiden 
pride and maiden tenderness restored 
her consciousness, and she said,— 

“J, uncle !—Shall J bid Otho stay 
when his wishes bid him depart?” 

“He will return to thee, noble 
ladye, covered with glory,” said the 
harper : but Otho said no more. The 
touching voice of Leoline went to 
his soul; he resumed his seat in 
silence; and Leoline, going up to him, 
whispered gently, “ Act as though IJ 
were not;” and left the hall to com- 
mune with her heart and to weep 
alone. 

“T can wed her before I go,” said 
Otho, suddenly, as he sat that night 
in the Templar’s chamber. 

“Why, that is true! and leave thy 
bride in the first weck—a hard 
trial !” 

“ Better than incur the chance of 
never calling her mine. Dear, kind, 
beloved Leoline !” 

‘* Assuredly, she deserves all from 
thee; and, indeed, it is no small 
sacrifice, at thy years and with thy 
mien, to renounce for ever all interest 
among the noble maidens thou wilt 
visit, Ah, from the galleries of Con- 
stantinople what eyes will look down 
on thee, and what ears, learning that 
thou art Otho the bridegroom, will 
turn away, caring for thee no more! 
Abridegroom without a bride! Nay, 
man, much as the Cross wants war- 
ricrs, I am enough thy friend to tell 
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thee, if thou weddest, to stay peace- 
ably at home, and forget in the chase 
the labours of war, from which thou 
wouldst strip the ambition of love.” 

“JT would I knew what were best,” 
said Otho, irresolutely. “My brother 
—ha, shall he for ever excel me ?— 
But Leoline, how will she grieve— 
she who left him for me!” 

‘Was that thy fault?” said the 
Templar, gaily. “It may many times 
chance to thee again to be preferred 
to another. Troth, it is a sin under 
which the conscience may walk lightly 
enough. But sleep on it, Otho; my 
eyes grow heavy.” 

The next day Otho sought Leoline, 
and proposed to her that their wed- 
ding should precede his parting ; but 
so embarrassed was he, so divided 
between two wishes, that Leoline, 
offended, hurt, stung by his coldness, 
refused the proposal at once. She 
left him lest he should see her weep, 
and then—then she repented even of 
her just pride ! 

But Otho, striving to appease his 
conscience with the belief that hers 
now was the sole fault, busied himself 
in preparations for his departure. 
Anxious to outshine his brother, he 
departed not as Warbeck, alone and 
unattended, but levying all the horse, 
men, and money that his domain of 
Sternfels—which he had not yet 
tenanted—would afford, he repaired 
to Frankfort at the head of a glitter- 
ing troop. 

The Templar, affecting a relapse, 
tarried behind, and promised to join 
him at that Constantinople of which 
he had so loudly boasted. Mean- 
while he devoted his whole powers 
of pleasing to console the unhappy 
orphan, The force of her simple 
love was, however, stronger than all 
his arts. In vain he insinuated doubts 
of Otho; she refused to hear them : 
in vain he poured with the softest 
accents into her ear the witchery of 
flattery and song: she turned heed- 
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lesaly away ; and only pained by the 
courtesies that had so little resem- 
blance to Otho, she shut herself up in 
her chamber, and pined in solitude 
for her forsaker. 

The Templar now resolved to at- 
tempt darker arts to obtain powcr 
over her, when, fortunately, he was 
summoned suddenly away by a mibs- 
pion from the Grand Maastcr, of so 
high import, that it could not he 
renisted by a passion stronger in his 
breast than love—thc passion of am- 
bition, He left the castle to its soli- 
tude; and Otho pcopling it no more 
with his gay companions, no solitude 
could be more unfrequently disturbed. 

Meanwhile, though, ever and anon, 
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and disclosed one scar that rather 
aided the beauty of a countenance 
that had always something high and 
martial in its character: but the 
calm it once wore had settled down 
into sadness; he convorsed more 
rarcly than before, and though he 
smiled not less often, nor less hindly, 
the smile had more of thought, and 
the kindness had forgot its passion. 
He had apparently conquered a love 
that was so carly crossed, but not 
that fidelity of remembrance which 
made Leoline dearer to him than all 
others, and forbade him to replace 
the images he had graven upon his 
soul, 

The orphan’s lips trembled with 


the fame cof Warbeck reached their the name of Otho, but a certain re- 
cars, ib came unaccompanied with collection stifled even her anxiety. 
that of Otho,—of him they Leard no | Warbeck hastened to forestall her 


tidings: and thus the love of the 
tender orphan was kept alive by the 
perpetual restlessness of far. 
Jength the old chief dicd, and Leoline 
was left utterly alone. 

One evening as she sat with her 
maidens in the hall, the ringing of a 
stced’s hoofs was heard in the outer 


court; a horn sounded, the heavy | 


tates were unbarred, and 2 hnight of 
a stately mien and covered with the 
mantle of the Cross, entered the hall ; 
he stopped for one moment at the 
entrance, as if overpowercd by his 


At! 


questions. 

“Otho was well,” he said, “and 
sojourning at Constantinople; he had 
liugered there so loug that the ern- 
bade had terminated without his aid : 
doubtless now he would xpeedily re- 
turn; a month, a weck, nay, a day, 
mizht restore him to her side.” 

Leoline was inexpressihly consoled, 
yet pomething remained untold. Why 
so eager for the strife of the sacred 
tomb, had he thus tarried at Con- 
ktantinople? She wondered, she 
wearied conjecture, but phe did not 


emotion; in the next he had clasped | dare to search farther. * 
Leoline to his breast. | The generous Warbeck concealed 

“Dost thou not recognise thy cousin from her that Otho Ied a life of the 
Warbeck?” He dofled his casque,| most reckless and indolent dissipa- 
and she saw that majestic brow which, , tion ;—wasting his wealth in the 
unlike Otho’s, had never changed or pleasures of the Greek court, and only 
been clouded in its aspect to her. ; occupying his ambition with the wild 

“The war is suspended for the schemes of founding a prineipality in 
present,” said he. “I learncd my those foreign climes, which the enter- 
father’s death, and I have returned | prises of the Norman adventurers had 
home to hang up my banner in the; rendered so alluring te the knightly 
hall, and spend my days in peace.” | bandits of the age. 

Time and the life of camps had! ‘The cousins resumed their old 
worked their change upon Warbeck’s friendship, and Warbeck belicved 
face; the fair hair, deepened in its that it was friendship alone. They 

rs kr worn from the temples, ; walked again among the gardens in 
o. 154, kK 9 
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which their childhood had strayed ; | shone from every casement, and music 


they sat again on the green turf 


whereon they had woven flowers;. 


they looked down on the eternal 
mirror of the Rhine ;—ah! could it 
have reflected the same unawakened 
freshness of their life’s early spring ! 

The grave and contemplative mind 
of Warbeck had not been so contented 
with the honours of war, but that it 
had sought also those calmer sources 
of emotion which were yet found 
among the sages of the East. He had 
drunk at the fountain of the wisdom 
of those distant climes, and had ac- 
quired the habits of meditation which 
were indulged by those wiser tribes 
from which the Crusaders brought 
back to the North the knowledge 
that was destined to enlighten their 
posterity. Warbeck, therefore, had 
little in common with the ruder chiefs 
around : he did not summon them to 
his board, nor attend at their noisy 
wassails. Often late at night, in yon 
shattered tower, his lonely lamp shone 
still over the mighty stream, and his 
only relief to loneliness was in the 
presence and the song of his soft 
cousin. 

Months rolled on, when suddenly a 
vague and fearful rumour reached 
the castle of Liebenstein. Otho was 
returning home to the neighbouring 
tower of Sternfels; but not alone. 
He brought back with him a Greek 
bride of surprising beauty, and 
dowered with almost regal wealth. 
Leoline was the first to discredit the 
rumour; Leoline was soon the only 
oné who disbelieved. 

Bright in the summer noon flashed 
the array of horsemen; far up the 
steep ascent wound the gorgeous 
cavalcade; the lonely towers of Lei- 
benstein heard the echo of many a 
laugh and peal of merriment. Otho 
‘ore home his bride to the hall of 
Sternfels. 

That night there was a great ban- 
quet in Othos castle; the lights 


swelled loud and ceaselessly within. 

By the side of Otho, glittering with 
the prodigal jewels of the East, sat 
the Greck. Her dark locks, her 
flashing eye, the false colours of her 
complexion, dazzled the eyes of her 
guests. On her left hand sat the 
Templar. 

“By the holy rood,” quoth the 
Templar, gaily, though he crossed 
himself as he spoke, “ we shall scare 
the owls to-night on those grim towers 
of Liebenstein. Thy grave brother, 
Sir Otho, will have much to do to 
comfort his cousin when she sees what 
a gallant life she would have led with 
thee.” 

“Poor damsel!” said the Greek, 
with affected pity, “doubtless she 
will now be reconciled to the rejected 
one. I hear he is a knight of a comely 
mien.” 

“Peace!” said Otho, sternly, and 
quaffing a large goblet of wine. 

The Greek bit her lip, and glanced 
meaningly at the Templar, who re- 
turned the glance. 

“Nought but a beauty such as 
thine can win my pardon,” said Otho, 
turning to his bride, and gazing pas- 
sionately in her face. 

The Greek smiled. 

Well sped the feast, the laugh 
deepened, the wine circled, when 
Otho’s eye rested on a guest at the 
bottom of the board, whose figure 
was mantled from head to foot, and 
whose face was covered by a dark veil. 

“ Beshrew me!” said he, aloud; 
“but this is scarce courteous at our 
revel : will the stranger vouchsafe to 
unmask ?” 

These words turned all eyes to the 
figure, and they who sat next it per- 
ceived that it trembled violently; at 
length it rose, and walking slowly, 
but with grace, to the fair Greek, it 
laid beside her a wreath of flowers. 

“ It is a simple gift, Indyo,” said the 
stranger, in a voice of such sweetness, 
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that the rudest guest was touched by 
it. “Bunt it is all I can offer, and the 
bride of Otho should not be without 
a gift at my hands. May ye both be 
happy !” 

With these words, the stranger 
turned and passed from the hall silent 
as a shadow. 

‘“ Bring back the stranger!” cried 
the Greek, recovering her surprise. 
Twenty guests sprang up to obey her 
mandate. 

‘No, no!” said, Otho, waving his 
hand impatiently. ‘Touch her not, 
heed her not, at your peril.” 

The Greek bent over the flowers to 
conceal her anger, and from amongst 
them dropped the broken half of a 
Ying. Otho recognised it at once ; it 
was the half of that ring which he had 
broken with his betrothed. Alas, he 
required not such a sign to convince 
him that that figure, so full of in- 
effable grace, that touching voice, 
that simple action so tender in its 
sentiment, that gift, that blessing, 
came only from the forsaken and 
forgiving Leoline ! 

But Warbeck, alone in his solitary 
tower, paced to and fro with agitated 
steps. Deep, undying wrath at his 
brother’s fasehood, mingled with one 
burning, one delicious hope. He con- 
fessed now that he had deceived him- 
self when he thought his passion was 
no more ; was there any longer a bar 
io his union with Leoline ? 

In that delicacy which was breathed 
into him by his love, he had forborne 
to seek, or to offer her the insult of 
consolation. He felt that the shock 
should be borne alone, and yet he 
pined, he thirsted, to throw himself 
at her feet, 

Nursing these contending thoughts, 
he was aroused by a knock at his 
door; he opened it—the passage was 
thronged by Leoline’s maidens; pale, 
anxions, weeping. Leoline had left 
the castle, with but one female atten- 
dant; none knew whither; — they 
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knew too soon. From the hall of 
Sternfels she had passed over in the 
dark and inclement night, to the 
valley in which the convent of Born- 
hofen offered to the weary of apirit 
and the broken of heart a refuge at 
the shrine of God. 

At daybreak, the next morning, 
Warbeck was at the convent's gate. 
He saw Leoline: what a change one 
night of suffering had made in that 
face, which was the fountain of all 
loveliness to him! He clasped her in 
his arms; he wept; he urged all that 
love could urge: he besought her to 
accept that heart, which had never 
wronged her memory by a thought. 
“Oh, Leoline! didst thou not aay 
once that these arms nursed thy 
childhood; that this voice soothed 
thine early sorrows! Ah, trust to 
them again and for ever. From a love 
that forsook thee turn to the love that 
never swerved.” 

“No,” said Leoline; “No. What 
would the chivalry of which thou art 
the boast—what would they say of 
thee, wert thou to wed one affianced 
and deserted, who tarried years for 
another, and brought to thine arms 
only that heart which he had aban- 
doned? No; and even if thou, as I 
know thou wouldst be, wert callous to 
auch wrong of thy high name, shall I 
bring to thee a broken heart, and 
bruised spirit? shalt thou wed sorrow 
and not joy? and shall sighs that will 
not cease, and tears that may not be 
dried, be the only dowry of thy 
bride? Thou, too, for whom all bless- 
ings should be ordained? No, forget 
me; forget thy poor Leoline! She 
hath nothing but prayers for thee.” 

In vain Warbeck pleaded ; in vain 
he urged all that passion and truth 
could urge; the springs of earthly love 
were for ever dried up in the orphan’s 
heart, and her resolution was im- 
movable—abe tore herself from his 
arma, and the gate of the convent 
creaked harshly on his padre 
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A new and stern emotion now 
wholly possessed him; though na- 
turally mild and gentle, he cherished 
anger, when once it was aroused, with 
the strength of acalm mind. Leoline’s 
tears, her sufferings, her wrongs, her 
uncomplaining spirit, the change al- 
ready stamped upon her face, all cried 
aloud to him for vengeance. “She is 
an orphan,” said he, bitterly; “she 
hath none to protect, to redress her, 
save me alone. My father's charge 
ovér her forlorn youth descends of 
right to me. What matters it whe- 
ther her forsaker be my brother ?— 
he is her foe. Hath he not crushed 
her heart?) Hath he not consigned 
her to sorrow till the grave? And 
with what insult; no warning, no ex- 
cuse; with lewd wassailers keeping 
revel for his new bridals in the hearing 
—before the sight—of his betrothed ! 
Enough ! the time hath come, when, 
to use his own words, ‘ One of us two 
must fall!’” He half drew his sword 
as he spoke, and thrusting it back 
violently into the sheath, strode home 
to his solitary castle. The sound of 
steeds and of the hunting-horn met 
him at his portal; the bridal train of 
Sternfels, all mirth and gladness, were 
parting for the chase. 

That evening a knight in complete 
armour entered the banquet-hall of 
Sternfels, and defied Otho, on the 
part of Warbeck of Liebensten, to 
mortal combat. 

Even the Templar was startled by 
so unnatural 4 challenge; but? Otho, 
reddening, took up the gage, and the 
day and spot were fixed. Discontented, 
wroth with himself, a savage gladness 
seized him ;—he longed to wreak his 
desperate feelings even on his brother. 
Nor had he ever in his jealous heart 
forgiven that brother his virtues and 
his renown, 

At the appointed hour the brothers 
thet.as foes, Warbeck’s visor was up, 
and -all the settled sternness of his 
soul was stamped upon his brow. But 
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Otho, more willing to brave the arm 
than to face the front of his brother, 
kept his visor down; the Templar 
stood by him with folded arms. It 
was a study in human passions to his 
mocking mind. Scarce had the first 
trump sounded to this dread conflict, 
when a new actor entered on the 
scene. ‘The rumour of so unprecc- 
dented an event had not failed to 
reach the convent of Bornhofen ;— 
and now, two by tivo, came the sisters 
of the holy shrine, and the armed 
men made way, as with trailing gar- 
ments and veiled faces they swept 
along into the very lists. At that 
moment one from amongst them left 
her sisters with a slow majestic pace, 
and paused not till she stood right 
between the brother foes. 

“Warbeck,” she said in a hollow 
voice, that curdled up his dark spirit 
as it spoke, “is it thus thou wouldst 
prove thy love, and maintain thy 
trust over the fatherless orphan whom 
thy sire bequeathed to thy care? Shall 
I have murder on my soul?” At that 
question she paused, and those who 
heard it were struck dumb and shud- 
dered. “'The murder of one man by 
the hand of his own brother !—Away, 
Warbeck! J command.” 

“Shall I forget thy wrongs, Leo- 
line?” said Warbeck. 

“ Wrongs! they united me to God! 
they are forgiven, they are no more. 
Earth has deserted me, but heaven 
hath taken me to its arms ;—shall I 
murmur at the change? And thou, 
Otho — (here her voice faltered) — 
thou, does thy conscience smite thee 
not?— wouldst thou atone for rob- 
bing me of hope by barring against 
me the future? Wretch that I should 
be, could I dream of mercy—could I 
dream of comfort, if thy brother fell 
by thy sword in my cause? Otho, I 
have pardoned thee, and bleased thee 
and thine. Once, perhaps, thou didst 
love me; remember how I loved thee 
—cast down thine arms.” 
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Otho gazed at the veiled form be- 
fore him. Where had the soft Leoline 
learncd to command ?—He turned to 
his brother; he felt all that he had 
inflicted upon both; and casting his 
sword upon the ground, he knelt at 
the feet of Leoline, and kissed her 
garment with a devotion that votary 
never lavished on a holier saint. 

The spell that lay over the warriors 
around was broken; there was one 
loud cry of congratulation and joy. 


« And thou, Warbeck !” said Jicoline, | 


turning to the spot where, still motion- 
less and haughty, Warbeck stood. 

“ Have I ever rebelled against thy 
will?” said he, softly; and buried the 
point of his sword in the earth— 


“Yet, Leoline, yet,” added he, looking | 
at his kneeling brother, “ yet art thou 
already better avenged than by this! 


steel !” 
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the Rhine known go hospi’able a lord 
as the knight of Sternfele. Yet gloom 
seized him in the midet of gladneas, 
and the revel was welcome only as 
the escape from remorse. The voice 
of scandal, however, soon began to 
mingle with that of envy at the pomp 
of Otho. The fair Greek, it was said, 
weary of her lord, lavished her smiles 
on others: the young and the fair 
were always most acceptable gt the 
castle; and, ahove all, her guilty love 
for the ''emplar scarcely affected dis- 
guise. Otho alone appeared uneon- 
scious of the rumour; and though he 


had begun to neglect his bride, he 


relaxed not in his intimacy with the 
Templar. 

It was noon, and the Greek was 
sitting in her bower alone with her 
suspected lover; the rich perfumes of 
the Kast mingled with the fragrance 


“Thou art! thou art!” cried Otho, | of flowers, and various luxurics, un- 


amiting his breast; and slowly, and, known till then in those northern 
scarce noting the crowd that fell back |; shores, gave a soft and effeminate 
from his path, Warbcck left. the lists. | character to the room. 

Leoline said no more; her divine| “I tell thee,” said the Greek, petu- 
errand was fulfilled. She looked long | lantly, “that he begins to suspect ; 
and wistfully after the stately form of that 1 have scen him watch thee, and 
the knight of Licbenstein, and then, mutter as he watched, and play with 
with a slight sigh, she turned to Otho, the hilt of his dagger. Better let us 
“This is the last time we shall meet! fly ere it is too late, for his vengeance 
onearth. Peace be with us all.” “would be terrible were it once roused 

She then, with the same majestic against us. Ah, why did I ever for- 
aud collected bearing, passed on to- sake my own swect land for these 
wards the sisterhood; and as, in the barbarous shores! ‘There, love is not 
same solemn procession, they glided | considered eternal, nor inconstancy a 


back towards the convent, there was | crime worthy death.” 


not a man present—no, not even the 
hardened Templar—who would not, 
like Otho, have bent his knee to 
Leoline. 

Once more Otho plunged into the 
wild revelry of the age; his castle 
was thronged with guests, and night 
after night the lighted halls shone 
down athwart the tranquil Rhine. 
The beauty of the Greek, the wealth 
pf Otho, the fame of the Templar, 
attracted all the chivalry from, far 
and near. Never had the banks of 


“ Peace, pretty one!” said the Tem- 
plar, carelessly; “thou knowest not 
the laws of our foolish chivalry. 
Thinkest thou I could fly from a 
knight's halls like a thief in the 
night? Why, verily, even the red 
cross would not cover such dishonour. 
If thou fearest that thy dull lord sus- 
pects, let us part. The emperor hath 
sent to me from Frankfort. Ere 
evening I might be on my way 
thither.” 

“And I left to brave the barba- 
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rian’s revenge alone? 
chivalry 1” 

‘Nay, prate not so wildly,” an- 
swerod the Templar. “Surely, when 
the object of his suspicion is gone, thy 
woman’s art and thy Greek wiles can 
easily allay the jealous fiend. Do I 
not know thee, Glycera? Why thou 
wouldst fool all men—save a Templar.” 

“ And thou, cruel, wouldst thou 
leave me?” said the Greek, weeping. 
* How shall I live without thee ?” 

The Templar laughed slightly. “Can 
such eyes ever weep without a com- 
forter? But farewell; I must not be 
found with thee. To-morrow I depart 
for Frankfort ; we shall meet again.” 

As soon as the door closed on the 
Templar, the Greek rose, and pacing 
the room, said, “Selfish, selfish! how 
could I ever trust him? Yet I dare 
not brave Otho alone. Surely it was 
his step that disturbed us in our 
yesterday's interview. Nay, I will fly. 
J can never want a companion.” 

She clapped her hands; a young 
page appeared ; she threw herself on 
her seat and wept bitterly. 

The page approached, and love was 
mingled with his compassion. 

“Why weepest thou, dearest lady ?” 
said he; “is there aught in which 
Conrad’sservices—services !—ah, thou 
hast read his heart—his devotion may 
avail?” 

Otho had wandered out the whole 
day alone; his vassals had observed 
that his brow was more gloomy than 
its wont, for he usually concealed 
whatever might prey within. Some 
of the most confidential of his servitors 
he had conferred with, and the con- 


ference had deepened the shadow on | 
He returned at 


his countenance. 
twilight; the Greek did not honour 
the repast with her presence. She 
was unwell, and not to be disturbed. 
The gay Templar was the life of the 
board. 

“Thou carriest a sad brow to-day, 
Sir Otho,” said he; “ good faith, thou 
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hast caught it from the air of Lieben- 
stein.” 

“T have something troubles me,” 
answered Otho, forcing a smile, 
“which I would fain impart to thy 
friendly bosom. The night is clear 
and the moon is up, let us forth alone 
into the garden.” 

The Templar rose, and he forgot 
not to gird on his sword as he fol- 
lowed the knight. 

Otho led the way to one of the 
most distant terraces that overhung 
the Rhine. 

‘Sir Templar,” said hc, pausing, 
“answer me one question on thy 
knightly honour. Was it thy step 
that left my lady’s bower yester-eve 
at vesper ?” 

Startled by so sudden a query, the 
wily Templar faltered in his reply. 

The red blood mounted to Otho’s 
brow. “ Nay, lie not, sir knight; 
these eyes, thanks to God! have not 
witnessed, but these ears have heard 
from oghers of my dishonour.” 

As Otho spoke, the Templar’s eye, 
Testing on the water, perceived a 
boat rowing fast over the Rhine; the 

distance forbade him to see more 
| than the outline of two figures within 
it. “She was right,” thought he; 
' “ perhaps that boat already bears her 
from the danger.” 

Drawing himself up to the full 
height of his tall stature, the Templar 

| replied haughtily— 

“Sir Otho of Sternfels, if thou hast 
,deigned to question thy vassals, ob- 
tain from them only an answer. It 
is not to contradict such minions that 
, the knights of the Temple pledge their 
word !” 

“Enough,” cried Otho, losing pa- 
tience, and striking the Templar with 
his clenched hand. “ Draw, traitor ! 
draw |” 

Alone in his lofty tower Warbeck 
watched the night dee over the 
| heavens, and communed mournful 
With himself. “To what end, 
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thought he, “ have these strong affec-| “lark!” said Otho. “He it was 
tions, these capacities of love, this | who first made me waver in my vows 
yearning after sympathy, been given to Leoline; he persuaded me to wed 
me? Unloved and unknown [ walk yon whited falsehood. Hark! he, 
to my grave, and all the nobler mys- who had thus wronged my real love, 
teries of my heart are for ever to be dishonoured me with my fuithless 
untold.” bride, and thus—thus— thus "—as 
Thus musing, he heard not the grinding his tecth, he spurned again 
challenge of the warder on the wall, | and again the dead body of the Tem- 
or the unbarring of the gate below, plar—“ thus Leoline and myself are 
or the tread of footsteps along the avenged !” 
winding stair; the door was thrown “And thy wife?” said Warbeck, 
suddenly open, and Otho stood before pityingly. 
him. “Come,” he said, in a low ‘“ Fled—fled with a hireling page. 
voice trembling with passion; “come, It is well! she was not worth the 
I will show thee that which shall glad sword that was once belted on—by 
thine heart. Twofold is Leoline Leoline.” 
avenged.” The tradition, dear Gertrude, pro- 
Warbeck looked in amazement on ceeds to tell us that Otho, though 
a brother he had not met since they | often menaced by the rude justice of 
stood in arms each against the other's , the day for the death of the Templar, 
life, and he now saw that the arm defied and escaped the menace. On 
that Utho extended to him dripped the very night of his ~evenge a long 
with blood, trickling drop by drop delirious illness seized him; the 
upon the floor. ' generous Warbeck forgave, forgot all, 
“Come,” said Otho, “follow me;|save that he had been once conse- 
it is my last prayer. Come, for Leo- cratod by Leoline’s love. He tended 
Jine’s sake, come.” him through his sickness, and when 
At that name Warbeck hesitated | he recovered, Otho was an altered 
no longer; he girded on his sword,| man. He forswore the comrades he 
and followed his brother down the | had once courted, the revels he had 
stairs and through the castle gate.! once led. The halls of Sternfels were 


The porter scarcely believed his cyes 
when he saw the two brothers, so long 
divided, go forth at that hour alone, 
and seemingly in friendship. 

Warbeck, arrived at that epoch in 
the feclings when nothing stuns, fol- 
lowed with silent steps the rapid 
Strides of his brothcr. The two 
castles, as you are aware, are scarce a 
stone’s throw from each other. Ina 
few minutes Otho paused at an open 
8pace in one of the terraces of Stern- 
fels, on which the moon shone bright 
and steady. “Behold!” he said, in 
a ghastly voice, “behold !” and War- 
beck saw on the sward the corpse of 
the Templar, bathed with the blood 
that even still poured fast and warm 
from his heart. 


desolate as those of Liebenstein. The 
only companion Otho sought was 
Warbeck, and Warbeck bore with 
him. They had no topic in common, 
for on one subject Warbeck at least 
felt too deeply ever to trust himeelf 
to speak ; yet did astrange and secret 
sympathy re-unite them. They had 
at least a common sorrow ; often they 
were scen wandering together by the 
solitary banks of the river, or amidst 
the woods, without apparently inter- 
changing word or sign. Otho died 
first, and still in the prime of youth ; 
and Warbeck was now left corhpanion- 
less. In vain the imperial court 
wooed him to its pleasures; in vain 
the camp proffered him the oblivion 
of renown. Ah! could he tear him- 
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rose abruptly, and stealing from the 
lowly hostelry, walked forth amidst 
the serene and deepening night ; from 
the window of Gertrude’s room the 
light streamed calm on the purple 
air. 

With uneven steps and many a 
pause, he paced to and fro beneath 
the window, and gave the rein to his 
thoughts. How intensely he felt the 
ALL that Gertrude was to him! how 
bitterly he foresaw the change in his 
Jot and character that her death would 
work out! For who that met him in 
later years ever dreamed that emo- 
tions so soft, and yet so ardent, had 
visited one so stern? Who could have 
believed that time was, when the 
polished and cold Trevylyan had kept 
the vigils he now held below the cham- 
ber of one so little like himself as 
Gertrude, in that remote and solitary 
hamlet ; shut in by the haunted moun- 
tains of the Rhine, and beneath the 
moonlight of the romantic North ? 

While thus engaged, the light in 
Gertrude’s room was suddenly extin- 
guished ; it is impossible to express 
how much that trivial incident affected 
him! It was lke an emblem of what 
was to come ; the light had been the 
only evidence of life that broke upon 
that hour, and he was now left alone 
with the shades of night. Was not 
this like the herald of Gertrude’s own 
death ; the extinction of the only 
living ray that broke upon the dark- 
ness of the world ! 

His affguish, his presentiment of 
utter desolation, increased. He 
groaned aloud; he dashed his clenched 
hand to his breast—large and cold 
drops of agony stole down his brow. 
“ Father,” he exclaimed with a strug- 
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gling voice, “ let this cup pass from 
me! Smite my ambition to the root; 
curse me with poverty, shame, and 
bodily disease ; but leave me this one 
solace, this one companion of my 
fate 1” 

At this moment Gertrude’s window 
opened gently, and he heard her 
accents steal soothingly upon his ear. 

“Tg not that your voice, Albert?” 
said she, softly. “I heard it just as 
I laid down to rest, and could not 
sleep while you were thus exposed to 
the damp night air. You do not 
answer; surely it is your voice: when 
did I mistake it for another's?” 

Mastering with a violent effort his 
emotions, Trevylyan answered, with 
a sort of convulsive gaiety— 

“ Why come to these shores, dear 
Gertrude, unless you are honoured 
with the chivalry that belongs to 
them? What wind, what blight, can 
harm me while within the circle of 
your presence; and what sleep can 
bring me dreams so dear as the 
waking thought of you?” 

“ It is cold,” said Gertrude, shiver- 
ing ; “come in, dear Albert, I beseech 
you, and I will thank you to-morrow.” 
Gertrude’s voice was choked by the 
hectic cough, that went like an arrow 
to Trevylyan’s heart ; and he felt that 
in her anxiety for him she was now 
exposing her own frame to the un- 
wholesome night. 

He spoke no more, but hurried 
within the house ; and when the grey 
light of morn broke upon his gloomy 
features, haggard from the want of 
sleep, it might have seemed, in that 
dim eye and fast-sinking cheek, as if 
the lovers were not to be divided— 
even by death itself. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN WHICH THE READER WILL LEARN HOW THE FAIRIES WERE RECEIVED BY 
THE SOVEREIGNS OF THE MINES.~—-THE COMPLAINT OF THE LAST OF THE 
FAUNS.—-THE RED HUNTSMAN.—THE STORM.-—DEATH, 


In the deep valley of Ehrenthal, the 
metal kings—the Prince of the Silver 
Palaces, the Gnome Monarch of the 
dull Lead Mine, the President of the 
Copper United States, held a court to 
receive the fairy wandercrs from the 
island of Nonnewérth. 

The prince was there, in a gallant 
hunting suit of oak leaves, in honour 
to England; and wore a profusion of 
fairy orders, which had been instituted 
from time to time, in honour of the 
human poets that had celebrated the 
spiritual and ethereal tribes. Chief 
of these, sweet. Dreamer of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, was the badge 
crystallised from the dews that rose 
above the whispering reeds of Avon, 
on the night of thy birth—the great 
epoch of the intellectual world! Nor 
wert thou, O beloved Musecus! nor 
thou, dim-dreaming Tieck! nor were 
ye, the wild imaginer of the bright- 
haired Undine, and the wayward 
spirit that invoked for the gloomy 
Manfred the Witch of the breathless 
Alps, and the spirits of earth and air! 
—nor were ye without the honours of 
fairy homage! Your memory may 
fade from the heart of man, and the 
spells of new cnchanters may succeed 
to the charm you once wove over the 
face of the common world; but still 
in the green knolls of the haunted 
valley and the deep shade of forests, 
and the starred palaces of air, ye are 
honoured by the beings of your 
dreams, as demigods and kings! Your 
graves are tended by invisible hands, 
and the places of your birth are 


hallowed by no perishable wor- 
ship. 

Even as I write ;* far away amidst 
the hills of Scotland, and by the 
forest thou hast clothed with immor- 
tal verdure; thou, the waker of “ the 
Harp by lone Glenfillan’s spring,” art 
passing from the earth which thou 
hast “ painted with delight.” And, 
such are the chances of mortal fame, 
our children’s children may raise new 
idols on the site of thy holy altar, and 
cavil where their sires adored; but 
for thee the mermaid of the ocean 
shall wailin her coral caves; and the 
sprite that lives in the waterfalls shall 
mourn! Strange shapes shall hew 
thy monument in the recesses of the 
lonely rocks; ever by moonlight shall 
the fairies pause from their roundel 
when some wild note of their min- 
strelsy reminds them of thine own ;— 
ceasing from their revelries, to weep 
for the silence of that mighty lyre, 
which breathed alike a revelation of 
the mysteries of spirits and of men! 

Thre King of the Silver Mines sat in 
a cavern in the valley, through which 
the moonlight pierced its way and 
slept in shadow on the soil shining 
with metals wrought into unnum- 
bered shapes; and below him, on a 
humbler throne, with a grey beard 
and downcast eye, sat the aged King 
of the Dwarfs that preside over the 
dull realms of lead, and inspire the 


* It was just at the time the author was 
finishing this work that the great master of 
his art was drawing to the close of his 
caréer, 
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verse of ———, and the prose of —— |! 
And there too a fantastic household 
elf, was the President of the Copper 
Republic—a spirit that loves economy 
and the Uses, and smiles sparely on 
the Beautiful. But, in the centre of 
the cave, upon beds of the softest 
mosses, the untrodden growth of ages, 
reclined the fairy visitors—Nympha- 
lin seated by her betrothed. And 
round the walls of the cave were 
dwarf attendants on the sovereigns of 
the metals, of a thousand odd shapes 
and fantastic garments. On the 
abrupt ledges of the rocks the bats, 
charmed to stillness but not sleep, 
clustered thickly, watching the scene 
with fixed and amazed cyes; and one 
old grey owl, the favourite of the 
witch of the valley, sat blinking in a 
corner, listening with all her might 
that she might bring home the scandal 
to her mistross. 

“ And tell me, Prince of the Rhine- 
Island Fays,” said tho King of the 
Silver Mines, “ for thou arta traveller, 
and fairy that hath seen much, how 
go men’s affairs in the upper world? 
As to ourself, we live here in a stupid 
splendour, and only hear the news of 
the day when our brother of lead pays 
a visit to the English printing-press, 
or the President of Copper goes to 
look at his improvements in steam- 
engines,” 

“ Indeed,” replied Fayzenheim, pre- 
paring to speak, like Aineas in the 
Carthaginian court; ‘“indeed,, your 
majesty, I know not much that will 
interest you in the present aspect of 
mortal affairs, except that you are 
quite as much honoured at this day 
us when the Roman conqueror bent 
his knee to you among the mountains 
of Taunus: and a vast number of 
little round subjects of yours are con- 
stantly carried about by the rich, and 
pined after with hopeless adoration 
by the poor. But, begging your ma- 
jesty’s pardon, may I ask what has 
become of your cousin, the King of 
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the Golden Mines? I know very well 
that he has no dominion in these val- 
Icys, and do not therefore wonder at 
his absence from your court this 
night; but I see so little of his sub- 
jects on earth that I should fear his 
empire was well nigh at an end, if I did 
not recognise everywhere the moat 
servile homage paid to a power now 
become almost invisible.” 

The King of the Silver Mines 
fetched a deep sigh. ‘“* Alas, prince,” 
said he, “too well do you divine the 
expiration of my cousin’s empire. So 
many of his subjects have from time 
to time gone forth to the world, 
pressed into military service and 
never returning, that his kingdom is 
nearly depopulated. And he lives far 
off in the distant parts of the earth, in 
a state of melancholy seclusion; the 
age of gold has passed, the age of 
paper has commenced.” 

“Paper,” said Nymphalin, who was 
still somewhat of a précieuse; “ paper 
isa wonderful thing. What pretty books 
the human people write upon it!” 

“Ah! that’s what I design to con- 
vey,” said the silver kingg ‘It is the 
age less of paper money than paper 
government: the press is the truc 
bank.” The lord treasurcr of the 
English fairies pricked up his ears at 
the word “bank.” For he was the 
Attwood of the fairies: he had a 
favourite plan of making money out of 
bulrushes, and had written four large 
bees’-wings full upon the true nature 
of capital. 

While they were thus conversing, a 
sudden sound as of some rustic and 
rude music broke along the air, and 
closing its wild burden, they heard 
the following song :— 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE LAST 
FAUN. 
1. t 
The moon on the Latmos mountain 
Her pining vigil keeps; 
And ever the silver fountain 
In the Dorian valley weeps. 
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But gone are Endymion’s dreams ;—~ 
And the crystal lymph 
Bewails the nymph 

Whose beuuty sleeked the streams! 


i 


Round Arcady's oak, its green 
The Bromian ivy weaves ; 
But no more is the entyr seen 
Laughing out from the glossy leaves. 
Hushed is the Lycian lute, 
Still grows the seed 
Of the Menale reed, 
But the pipe of Pan is mute! 


re. 


The leaves in the noon-day quiver ; — 
The vines on the mountains wave ;— 
And Tiber rolls his river 
As fresh by the Sylvan’s cave ; 
But my brothers are dead and gone; 
And far away 
From their graves I stray, 
And dream of the Past alone ! 


lv. 


And the sun of the north is chill ;— 
And keen is the northern gule :— 
Alas for the song on the Argive hill; 
And the dance in the Cretan vale!— 
The yvuth of the earth is o'er, 
And its breast is rife 
With the teeming hfe 
Of the goiden Tribes no more ! 


ng 


My race are more blest than I, 
Asleep in their distant bed ; 
*T wero better, be sure, to die 
Than to mourn for the buried Dead ;— 
To rove by the stranger streams, 
At dusk and dawn 
A lonely funn, 
The last of the Grecian’s dreams. 


Vv. 


As the song ended a shadow crossed 
the moonlight, that lay white and 
lustrous before the aperture of the 


cavern; and Nymphalin, looking up, | 


beheld a graceful, yet grotesque figure 
standing on the sward without, and 
gazing on the group in the cave. It 
was @ shaggy form, with a goat's legs 
and ears; but the rest of its body, 
and the height of the stature, like a 
man’s, An arch, pleasant, yet mali- 
cious amile, played about its lips ; and 
in its hand it held the pastoral pipe 
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of which poets have sung; — they 
would find it difficult to sing to it! 

‘And who art thou?” said Fayzen- 

| heim, with the air of a hero. 

“Tam the last lingering wanderer 
of the race which the Romans wor- 
shipped: hither I followed their 
victorious steps, and in these green 
hollows have I remained. Sometimes 
in the still noon, when the leaves of 
spring bud upon the whispering 
woods, I peer forth from my rocky 
lair, and startle the peasant with my 
strange voice and stranger shape. 
Then goes he home, and puzzles his 
thick brain with mopes and fancies, 
till at length he imagines me, the 

| creature of the south! one of his 

| northcrn demons, and his poets adapt 

;the apparition to their barbarous 
lines.” 

' “Ho!” quoth the silver king, 

e surcly thou art the origin of the 

‘fabled Satan of the cowled men living 
whilome in yonder ruins, with its 
horns and goatish limbs: and the 

| harmless faun has been made the 
ifiguration of the most implacable of 

‘fiends. But why, O wanderer of the 
isouth! lingercst thou in these foreign 
'dells? Why returnest thou not to the 
| bi-forked hill-top of old Parnassus, or 
| the wastes around the yellow course of 
the Tiber?” 

“My brethren are no more,” said 
the poor faun; “and tho very faith 
that left us sacred and unharmed is 

departed. But here all the spirits not 

, of mortality are still honoured ; and I 
| wander, mourning for Silenus ; though 
| amidst the vines that should console 

me for his loss.” 

“Thou hast known great beings in 
thy day,” said the leaden king, who 
loved the philosophy of a truism (and 
the history of whose inspirations I 
shall one day write). 

“ Ah, yes,” said the faun, “my 
birth was amidst the freshness of the 
world when the flush of the universal 
life coloured all things with divinity ; 
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when not a tree but had its Dryad— 
not a fountain that was without its 
Nymph. I sat by the grey throne of 
Saturn, in his old age, ere yet he was 
discrowned (for he was no visionary 
ideal, but the arch monarch of the 
pastoral age): and heard from his lips 
the history of the world’s birth. 
But those times are gone for ever— 
they have left harsh successors.” 

“Tt is the age of papcr,” muttered 
the lord treasurer, shaking his head. 

“What ho, for a dance!” cried 
Fayzenheim, too royal for moralitics, 
and he whirled the beautiful Nym- 
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and his bow and spear lying idle at 
his feet. Fain would I tell of the 
reception which he deigned to the 
fairies, and how he told them of his 
ancient victories over man; how he 
chafed at the gathering invasions of 
his realm ; and how joyously he glqated 
of some great convulsion* in the 
northernstates, which, rapt intomoody 
reveries in those solitary woods, the 
fierce demon broodingly foresaw. All 
these fain would I narrate, but they 
are not of ihe Rhine, and my story 
will not brook the delay. While thus 
conversing with the fiend, noon had 


phalin into a waltz. Then forth issued | crept on and the sky had become 
the fairies, and out went the dwarfs. | overcast and lowering; the giant trees 
And the faun leaning against an aged | waved gustily to and fro, and the low 
elm, cre yet the midnight waned, the ; gatherings of the thunder announced 
elves danced their charmed round to! the approaching storm. Then the 
the antique minstrelsy of his pipe— | hunter rose and stretched his mighty 


the minstrelsy of the Grecian world ! 

“ Hast thou seen yet, my Nympha- 
lin,” said Fayzenheim, in the pauses 
of the dance, “the recess of the 
Hartz, and the red form of its mighty 
hunter?” 

“Tt is a fearful sight,” answered 
Nymphalin; “but with thee I should 
not fear.” 

* Away then,” cried Fayzenheim ; 
“let us away, at the first cock-crow, 
into those shaggy dells, for, there, is 


no need of night to conceal us, and 


the unwitnessed blush of morn, or the 
dreary silence of noon, is no less than 
the moon’s reign, the season for the 
sports of the superhuman tribes.” 

Nymphalin, charmed with the pro- 
posal, readily assented, and at, the last 
hour of night, bestriding the star- 
beams of the many-titled Friga, away 
sped the fairy cavalcade to the gloom 
of the mystic Hartz. 

Fain would I relate the manner of 
their arrival in the thick recesses of 
the forest; how they found the Red 
Hunter seated on a fallen pine beside 
a wide chasm in the earth, with the 
arching boughs of the wizard oak 
wreathing above his head asa canopy, 


limbs, and seizing his spear, he strode 
rapidly into the forest to meet the 
things of his own tribe that the tem- 
pest wakes from their rugged lair. 

A sudden recollection broke upon 
Nymphalin. “ Alas, alas!” she cried, 
wringing her hands; ‘‘ What have I 
done! In journeying hither with thee, 
I have forgotten my office. I have 
neglected my watch over the elements, 


; and my human charge is at this hour, 


perhaps, exposed to all the fury of the 
storm.” 

“Cheer thee, my Nympbalin,” said 
the prince, “ we will lay the tempest ;” 
and he waved his sword and muttered 
the charms which curb the winds and 
roll back the marching thunder: but 
for once the tempest ceased not at his 
spells; and now, ag the fairies sped 
along the troubled air, a pale and 
beautiful form met them by the way, 
‘and the fairies paused and trembled. 
For the power of that Shape could 
vanquish eventhem. It was the form 
of a Female, with golden bair, crowned 
with a chaplet of withered leaves ; her 
bosoms, of an exceeding beauty, lay 


* Which has come to pass. 1649 
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bare to the wind, and an infant was 
clasped between them, hushed into a 
sleep so still, that neither the roar of 
the thunder, nor the livid lightning 
flashing from cloud to cloud, could 
even ruffle, much less arouse, the 
slumberer. And the face of the 
Female wasunutterably calm and swect 
(though with a something of severe), 
there was no line nor wrinkle in her 
hueless brow; care never wrotc its 
defacing characters upon that ever- 
lasting besuty. It knew no sorrow 
or change; ghost-like and shadowy 
floated on that Shape through the 
abyss of Time, governing the world 
with an unquestioned and noiscless 
sway. And the children of the green 
solitudes of the carth, the lovely 
fairies of my tale, shuddered as they 
gazed and recognised—the form of 
DEATH ! 


NEATIT VINDICATED. 

“And why,” said the  bcautiful 
Shape, with avoice soft as the last sighs 
of a dying babe; “why trouble ye the 
air with spells? mine is the hour and 
the empire, and the storm is the 
creature of my power. Far yonder to 
the west it sweeps over the sca, and 
the ship ceases to vex the waves; it 
smites the forest and the destined 
tree, torn from its roots, feels the 
winter strip the gladness from its 
boughs no more! The roar of the 
elements is the herald of eternal 
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stillness to their victims; and they 
who hear the progress of my power 
idly shudder at the coming of peace. 
And thou, O tender daughter of the 
faery kings! why grievest thou at a 
mortal’s doom? Knowest thou not 
that sorrow cometh with years, and 
that to live is to mourn? Blessed is 
the flower that, nipped in its early 
spring, feels not the blast that one by 
one scatters its blossoms around it, 
and leaves but the barren stem. 
Blessed are the young whom IJ clasp 
to my breust, and lull into the sleep 
which the storm cannot break, nor 
the morrow arouse to sorrow or to 
toil. The heart that is stilled in the 
bloom of its first emotions,—that 
turns with its last throb to the eye of 
love, as yet unlearned in the possi- 
bility of change,—has exhausted 
already the wine of life, and is saved 
only from the lees. As the mother 
soothes to sleep the wail of her 
troubled child, I open my arms to the 
vexed spirit, and my bosom cradles 
the unquiet to repose!” 


The fairies answered not, fora chil 
and a fear lay over them, and the 
Shape glided on; ever as it passed 
away through the veiling clouds they 
heard its low voice singing amidst the 
roar of the storm, as the dirge of the 
water-sprite over the vessel it hath 
lured into the whirlpool or the 
shoals. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THURMBERG.—A STORM UPON 


TUE RHINE.—THE RUINS OF RIEINFELS.— PERIL 


UNFELT BY LOVE.-—-THE ECHO OF THE LURLII-BERG.—8T, GOAR.—-CAUR, 
GUTENFELS, AND PFALZGRAFEASTEIN.—A CERTAIN VASTNESS OF MIND IN 
THE FIRST IlLERMITS.~—THE SCENERY OF THE RHINE TO BACIARACH. 


Our party continued their voyage the 
next day, which was less bright than 
any they had yet experienced. Tire 
clouds swept on dull and heavy, 
suffering the sun only to break forth 
at scattered intervals; they wound 
round the curving bay which the- 
Rhine forms in that part of ita course ; 
and gazed upon the ruins of Thurm- 
berg with the rich gardens that skirt 
the banks below. The last time 
Trevylyan had scen those ruins soaring 
against the sky, the green foliage at 
the foot of the rocks, and the quict 
village sequestered bencath, glassing 
its roofs and solitary tower upon the 
wave, it had been with a gay summer 
troop of light friends, who had paused 
on the opposite shore during the heats 
of noon, and, over wine and fruits, 
had mimicked the groups of Boccaccio, 
and intermingled the lute, the jest, 
the momentary love, and the laughing 
tale. 

What a difference now in his 
thoughts—in the object of the voyage 
—in his present companions! The 
feet. of years fall noiseless; we heed, 
we note them not, till tracking the 
game course wo passed long since, we 
are startled to find how deep the 
impression they leave behind. To 
revisit the scenes of our youth is to 
commune with the ghost of our- 
selves. 

At this time the clouds gathered 
rapidly along the heavens, and they 
were startled by the first peal of the 
thunder. Sudden and swift came on 


the storm, and Trevylyan trembled as 
he covered Gertrude’s form with the 
rude boat-cloaks they had brought 
with tnem ; the small vessel bezan to 
rock wildly to and fro upon the 
waters, JHligh above them rose the 
vast dismantled Ruins of Rheinfels, 
the lightning darting through its shat- 
tered casements and broken arches, 
and brightening the gloomy trees that 
here and there clothed the rocks, and 
tossel to the angry wind, Swift 
wheeled the water birds over the 
river, dipping their plumage in the 
white foam, and uttering their dis- 
cordant screams. A storm upon the 
Rhine has a grandcur it is in vain to 
paint. Its rocks, its foliage, the 
feudal ruins that cverywhere rise 
from the lofty heights—speaking in 
characters of stern decay of many a 
former battle against time and tem- 
pest; the broad and rapid course of 
the legenddry river, all harmonise 
with the elementary strife; and you 
feel that to see the Whine only in the 
sunshine is to be unconscious of its 
most majesticaspects. What baronial 
war had those ruins witnessed! From 
the rapine of the lordly tyrant of those 
battlements rose the first Confedera. 
tion of the Rhine—the great strife 
between the new time and the old— 
the town and the castle—the citizer 
and the chief. Grey and stexn thom 
ruins breasted the storm—-a type of thi 
antique opinion which onee manne 
them with armed serfs; and, yet ii 
ruins and decay, appeals from th 
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victorious freedom it may no longer 
resist ! 

Clasped in Trevylyan’s guardian 
arms, and her head pillowed on his 
breast, Gertrude felt nothing of the 
storm save its grandeur; and Trevyl- 
yan’s voice whispered cheer and 
courage to her ear. She answered by 
a smile, and a sigh, but not of pain. 
In the convulsions of nature we 
forget our own separate existence, our 


| 


| 
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produced an almost supernatural music 
—so wild, loud, and oft reverberated 
was its sound. 

The river now curved along in a 
narrow and deep channel amongst 
rugged stceps, on which the westering 
sun cast long and uncouth shadows: 
and here the hermit, from whose 
sacred name the town of St. Goar 
derived its own, fixed his abode and 
preached the religion of the Cross. 


schemes, our projects, our fears; our “There was a certain vastness of 
dreams vanish back into their cells., mind,” said Vane, “in the adoption 


One passion only the storm quells 


| 


of utter solitude, in which the first 


not, and the presence of Love mingles | enthusiasts of our religion indulged. 
with the voice of the fiercest storms, The remote desert, the solitary rock, 
as with the whispers of the southern! the rude dwelling hollowed from the 


wind. So she felt, as they were thus 
drawn close together, and as slic strove 
_ tosmile away the anxious terror from 

lrevylyan’s gaze—a sccurity, a de- 


| 
| 
| 


cave, the eternal commune with their 
own hearts, with nature, and their 
dreams of God, all make a picture of 
severe and preterhuman grandeun, 


‘light: for peril is sweet even to the | Say what we will of the necessity and 
fears of woman, when it impresses; charm of social life, there is a great- 


upon her yet more vividly that she is 
“beloved. 

“A moment more and we reach the 
land,” murmured Trevylyan. 

“] wish it not,” answered Gertrude, 
softly. But ere they got into St. Goar 
the rain descended in torrents, and 
even the thick coverings round Ger- 
trude’s form were not sufficient pro- 
tection against it. Wet and dripping 
she reached the inn: but not then, 
nor for some days, was she sensible of 
the shock her decaying health had 
reegived. 

The storm lasted but a few hours, 
and the sun afterwards broke forth so 
brightly, and the stream looked so 
Inviting, that they yielded to Ger- 
trude’s earnest wish, and, taking a 
larger vessel, continued their course; 
they passed along the narrow and 
dangerous defile of the Gewirre, and 
the fearful whirlpool of the “ Bank ;” 
and on the shore to the left the enor- 
Mous rock of Lurlei rose, huge and 

Peless, on their gaze. In this 
Piace is a singular echo, and one of 
the boatmen wound a horn, which 
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ness about man when he dispenses 
with mankind.” 

“As to that,” said Du——e, 
shrugging his shoulders, “there was 
probably very good wine in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the females’ eyes about 
Oberwesel are singularly blue.” 

They now approached Oberwesel, 
another of the once imperial towns, 
and behind it beheld the remains of 
the castle of the illustrious family of 
Schomberg: the ancestors of the old 
hero of the Boyne. 4 little further 
on, from the opposite shore, the castle 
of Gutenfels rose above the busy town 
of Kaub. 

“ Another of those scenes,” said 
Trevylyan, “celebrated equally by 
love and glory, for the castle's name 
is derived from that of the beautiful 
ladye of an emperor's passion; and 
below, upon a ridge in the steep, 
the great Gustavus issued forth his 
command to begin battle with the 
Spaniards.” 

“It looks peaceful enough now,” 
said Vane, pointing to the craft that 
lay along the stream, and FF green 
f 
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trees drooping over a curve in the 
bank. Beyond, in the middle of the 
stream itself, stands the lonely castle 
of Pfalzgrafenstein, sadly memorable 
as a prison to the more distinguished 
of criminals. How many pining eyes 
may have turned from those case- 
ments to the vine-clad hills of the 
free shore; how many indignant 
hearts have nursed the decp curses 
of hate in the dungcons below, and 
longed for the wave that dashed 
agginst the grey walls to force its 
way within and set them free ! 

Here the Rhine seems utterly 
bounded, shrunk into one of those 
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delusive lakes into which it so fre. 
quently seems to change its course ; 
and as you proceed, it is as if the 
waters were silently overflowing their 
channel and forcing their way into 
the clefts of the mountgin shore. 
Passing the Werth Island on one side, 
and the castle of Stahleck on the 
other, our voyagers arrived at Bacha- 
rach, which, associating the feudal 
recollections with the classic, takes its 
name from the god of the vine; and 
as Du———e declared with peculiar 
emphasis, quaffing a large goblet of 
the peculiar liquor, “ richly deserves 
the honour !” 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


THE VOYAGE TO BINGEN.——-THE SIMPLE 
THE SITUATION AND 
THE LOVERS IN THE TEMPLE, -——A 
SIONED BY A MADHOUSE AMONGST 
THE RHIND. 


THe next day they again resumed 
their voyage, and Gertrude’s spirits 
were more cheerful than usual: the 
air seemed to her lighter, and she 
breathed with a less painful effort; 
once more hope ontered the breast of 
Trevylyan ; and, as the vessel bounded 
on, their conversation was steeped in 
no sombre hues. When Gertrude’s 
health permitted, no temper was so 
gay, yet so gently gay, as hers; and 
now the naive sportiveness of her 
remarks called a smile to the ‘placid 
lip of Vane, and smoothed the anxious 
front of Trevylyan himeelf; as for 
Du-—~e, who had much of the boon 
companion beneath his professional 
gravity, he broke out every now and 
then into snatches of French songs 
and drinking glees, which he declared 
were the result of the air of Bacharach. 
Thus eonversing, the ruins of Fursten- 
verg, and the ‘echoing vale of Bhein- 


INCIDENTS IN THIS TALE EXOUSED.-— 


CHARACTER OF GERTRUDE.—-THE CONVERSATION OF 


FACT CONTRADICTED.~—-THOUGHTS O0CA- 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LANDSOAPES OF 


deibach, glided past their sail. Then 
the old town of Lorch, on the opposite 
bank (where the red wine is said firat 
to have been made), with the green 
island before it in the water. Winding 
round, the stream showed castle upon 
castle alike in ruins, and built alike 
upon scarce accessible steeps. Then 
came the chapel of St. Clements, and 
the opposing village of Asmanne- 
hausen; the lofty Rossell, built at the 
extremest verge of the cliff; and now 
the tower of Hatto, celebrated by 
Southey’s ballad; and the ancient 
town of Bingen. Here they paused 
awhile from their voyage, with the 
intention of visiting more minutely the 
Rheingau, or valley of the Rhine. 

It must occur to every one of my 
in 
in these paseages in the histery of 
Trevylyan, scarcely so much a tale a8 
an episode in real life, it is very difi- 
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cult to offer any inicrest save of the 
moat simple and unexciting kind. It 
is true that to Tecvy'yan every day, 
every hour, had its meident; but 
what a3 those incidents to others? 
A cloud in the eky; a smile from the 
lip of Gertrnde; these were to him 
far more full of event chan had been 
the most var) 7 sce of his former 
odventuro™ a”, Lt the history 
> the be“ noc sisily translated 
into language, ami tLe world will not 
readiy pause from its business to 
watch the alternations im the cheek 
of a dying girl 

In the immense sum of human 
existence, what is a single unit? 
Every sod on which we tread is the 
grave uf some former being: yet is 
there something that softens without 
enervating the heart, in tracing in 
the life of another those emotions 
that all of us have known ourselves. 
For who is there that has not, in his 
progress through life, felt all ita 
ordinary business arrested, and the 
varieties * fate commuted into one 
chr: ticle of ‘he affections? Who has 
m vatched over the passing away of 
some being, more to him, at that 
epoch, than all the world? And this 
1t «it, go trivial to the calculation of 
Otuers, of what inestimable value was 
it not to l.m? Retracing in another 
such recol -ctions, shadowed and mel- 
lowed down hy time, we feel the 
wonderful sanctity of human life, we 
feel what emc ‘ions a single being can 
awake ; what a world of hope may be 
buried ina single grave. And thus 
we keep alive within ourselves the 
soft springs of that morality which 
Unites us with our kind, and sheds 


over the harsh scenes and turbulent: 


contesta of earth the colouring of a 
Common lore. 

There és offen, too, in the time of 
year in which such thoughts are pre- 
sented to us, a certain harmony with 
the feelings they awaken. As I write, 


I hear the laet sighs of the departing 
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summer, and the sere and yellow leaf 
is visible in the green of nature. But, 
when this book goes forth into the 
world, the year will have passed 
through 9 deeper cycle of decay; and 
the first melancholy signs of winter 
have breathed into the Universal 
Mind that sadness which associates 
itself readily with the memory of 
friends, of feelings, that are no more. 
The seasons, like ourselves, track their 
course, by something of beauty, or of 
glory, that is left behind, As the 
traveller in the land of Palestine sees 
tomb after tomb rise before him, the 
landmarks of his way, and the only 
signs of the holiness of the soil; thus 
Memory wanders over the most sacred 
spots in its various world, and traces 
them but by the graves of the Past. 
It was now that Gertrude began to 
feel the shock her frame had received 
in the storm upon the Rhine, Cold 
shiverings frequently seized her; her 
cough became more hollow, and her 
form trembled at the slightest breeze. 
Vane grew seriously alarmed; he 
repented that he had yielded to Ger- 
trude’s wish of substituting the Rhine 
for the Tiber or the Arno; and would 
even now have hurried across the 
Alps to a warmer 'clime, if Du——e 
had not declared that she could not 
survive the journey, and that her sole 
chance of regaining her strength was 
rest. Gertrude herself, however, in 
the continued delusion of hor disease, 
clung to the belief of recovery, and 
still supported the hopes of her father, 
and soothed, with secret talk of the 
future, the anguish of her betrothed. 
The reader may remember that, the 
most touching, passage in the ancient 
tragedians, the most pathetic part of 
the most pathetic of human poeta— 
the pleading speech of Iphigenia, 
when imploring for her prolonged 
life, she impresses you with so soft % 
picture of ita innocence and its beauty, 
and in this Gertrude resembled the 
Greek’s creation—that she Rig on 
L 
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the verge of death, all the flush, the 
glow, the loveliness of life. Her 
youth was filled with hope, and many- 
coloured dreams; she loved, and the 
hues of morning slept upon the yet 
disenchanted earth. The heavens to 
her were not as the common aky ; the 
wave had its peculiar music to her 
ear, and the rustling leaves a pleasant- 
ness that none, whose heart is not 
bathed in the love and sense of beauty, 
could discern. Therefore it was, in 
future years, a thought of deep grati- 
tude to Trevylyan that she was so 
little sensible of her danger; that the 
landscape caught not the gloom of 
the grave; and that, in the Greek 
phrase, “death found her sleeping 
amongst flowers.” 

At the end of a few days, another 
of those sudden turns, common to her 
malady, occurred in Gertrude’s health ; 
her youth and her happiness rallied 
against the encroaching tyrant, and 
for the ensuing fortnight she seemed 
once more within the bounds of hope. 
During this time they made several 
excursions into the Rheingau, and 
finished their tour at the ancient 
Heidelberg. 

One morning, in these excursions, 
after threading the wood of Nieder- 
wald, they gained that small and fairy 
temple, which hanging lightly over 
the mountain’s brow, commands one 
of the noblest landscapes of earth. 
There, seated side by side, the lovers 
looked over the beautiful world below ; 
far to the left lay the happy islets, in 
the embrace of the Rhine, as it wound 
along the low and curving meadows 
that stretch away towards Nieder 
Ingelheim and Mayence. Glistening 
in the distance, the opposite Nah 
swept by the Mause tower, and the 
ruins of Klopp, crowning the ancient 
Bingen, into the mother tide. There, 
on either side the town, were the 
mountains of St. Roch and Rupert, 
with some old monastic ruin, sadden- 
ing inthe sun, But nearer, below the 
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temple, contrasting all the other fea- 
tures of landscape, yawned # dark and 
rugged gulf, girt by cragged clms aud 
mouldering towcrs, the very prototype 
of the abyss of time—black and fathom- 
less amidst ruin and desolation. 

“T think, sometimes,” said Gertrude, 
“as in scenes like these, we sit toge- 
ther, and, rapt from t}e actual world, 
see only the encha cent that dis 
tance lends to our: vidv—-I think 
sometimes, what pleasure it will be 
hereafter to recall these hous. If 
ever you should love me Jess, I need 
only to whisper to you ‘ ‘ithe Rbine,’ 
and will not all the feelings yuu lave 
now for me return?’ 

“Ah! there will never be occasion 
to recall my love for you, it can never 
decay.” 

“What a strange thing is life!”~ 
said Gertrude; “ how unconnected, 
how desultory seem all its links! Has 
this sweet pause from trouble, from 
the ordinary cares of life—has it any 
thing in common with your past 
career—with your future? You will 
go into the great world; in a few 
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years hence these moments of leisure , 
and musing will be denied to you; ’ 


the action that you love and court isa 
jealous sphere; it allows no wandcring, 
no repose. These moments will then! 
seem to you but as yonder islands that 


& 


stud the Rhine—the stream lingers 


by them for a moment, and then hur- 
ries on in its rapid course; they vary, 


but they do not interrupt the tide.” + - 


“You are fanciful, my Gertrude; 
but your simile might be juster. 
Rather let these banks be as our lives, 
and this river the one thonght that 
flows eternally by both, blessing each 
with undying freshness.” 

Gertrude smiled; and, as Trevyl- 
yan’s arm encircled her, she sunk her 
beautiful face upon his bosom, he 
covered it with his kisses, and she 
thought at the moment, that, even 
had she passed death, that embrace 
could have recalled her to life. 
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They pursued their course to May- 
ence, partly by land, partly along the 
river. One day, as returning from 
the vine-clad mountains of Johannie- 
berg, Which commands the whole of 
the Rheingau, the most beautiful 
valley in the world, they proceeded 
by water to the town of Elifeld, Ger- 
trude said, 

“There is a thought in your fa- 
vourite poet which you have often re- 
peated, and which I cannot think true, 


*In nature there is nothing melancholy.’ 


To me, it seems as if a certain melan- 
choly were inseparable from beauty ; 
in the sunniest noon there is a sense 
of solitude and stillness which per- 
vades the landscape, and even in the 
flush of life inspires us with a musing 
and tender sadness, Why is this?” 

“T cannot tell,” said Trevylyan, 
mournfully; “but I allow that it is 
true.” 

“Tt is as if,” continued the romantic 
Gertrude, “the spirit of the world 
spoke to us in the silence, and filled 
us with a sense of our mortality—a 
whisper from the religion that belongs 
to nature, and is ever seeking to unite 
the earth with the reminiscences of 
Heaven. Ah, what without a heaven 
‘would be even love!—a perpetual 

sterror of the separation that must one 
day come! If,” she resumed, solemnly, 
after a momentary pause, and a shadow 
Settled on her young face, “if it be 
true, Albert, that I must leave you 
s00n ———” 

“Tt cannot—it cannot!” cried 
Trevylyan, wildly; “be still, be silent, 
I beseech you.” 

“Look yonder,” said Du——e, 
breaking seasonably in upon the con- 
Versation of the lovers; “on that hill 
to the left, what once was an abbey is 
Row an eayluim for the insane. Does 
it not seem @ quiet and serene abode 
for the unstrung and erring minds 
that tenant it? What a mystery is 
there in our conformation !—those 
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strange and bewildered fancies which 
replace our solid reason, whata moral of 
our human weakness dothey breathe!” 

It does indeed induce a dark and 
singular train of thought, when, in 
the midst of these lovely scenes, we 
chance upon this lone retreat for those 
on whose eyes Nature, perhaps, smiles 
in vain! Or is i in vain? They 
look down upon the broad Rhine, 
with its tranquil isles; do their wild 
illusions endow the river with another 
name, and people the valleys with no 
living shapes! Does the broken mir- 
ror within reflect back the countenance 
of real things, or shadows and shapes, 
crossed, mingled, and bewildered,— 
the phantasma ofa sick man’s dreams? 
Yet, perchance, one memory unscathed 
by the general rnin of the brain can 
make even the beautiful Rhine more 
beautiful than it is to the common 
eye ;—can calm it with tho hues of 
departed love, and bid its possessor 
walk over its vine-clad mountains 
with the beings that have ceased to 
be! There, perhaps, the self-made 
monarch sits upon his throne and 
claims the vessels as his fleet, the 
waves and the valleys as his own. 
There, the enthusiast, blasted by the 
light of some imaginary creed, beholds 
the shapes of angels, and watches in 
the clouds round the setting sun, the 
pavilions of God. There the victim 
of forsaken or perished love, mightier 
than the sorcerers of old, evokes the 
dead, or recalls the faithless by the 
philtre of undying fancies. Ah, blessed 
art thou, the winged power of Imagi- 
nation that is within us !—conquering 
even grief—brightening even despair. 
Thou takest us from the world when 
reason can no longer bind us to it, 
and givest to the maniac the ingpira- 
tion and the solace of the bard! Thou, 
the parent of the purer love, lingerest 
like love, when even ourself forsakes 
us, and lightest up the shattered 
chambers of the heart with the glory 
that makes a sanctity of decay ! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


NO PART OF THE EARTH REALLY SOLITARY.-—THE SONG OF THE FAIRIES.—THR 
fFACRED SPOT.—THE WITOH OF THE EVIL WINDS.~-THH SPELL AND THE 


DUTY OF THE FAIRIES. 


Bur in what spot of the world is 
there ever utter solitude? The vanity 
of man supposes that loneliness is his 
absence ! Who shall say what millions 
of spiritual beings glide invisibly 
among scenes apparently the most 
deserted? Or what know we of our 
own mechanism, that we should deny 
the possibility of life and motion to 
things that we cannot ourselves re- 
cognise } 

At moonlight, in the Great Court 
of Heidelberg, on the borders of the 
shattered basin overgrown with weeds, 
the following song was heard by the 
melancholy shades that roam at night 
through the mouldering halls of old, 
and the gloomy hollows in the moun- 
tain of Heidelberg. 


SONG OF THE FAIRIES IN THE RUINS 
OF HEIDELBERG. 


From the woods and the glossy green, 
With the wild thyme strewn ; 
From the rivers whose crisped sheen 
I¢ kissed by the trembling moon ;~ 
While the dwarf looks out from his moun- 
tain cave, 
And the erl king from his lair, 
And the water-nymph from her moaning 
‘wave, 
We skirr the limber air. 


There ’s a smile on the vine-clad shore, 
A smile on the castled heights ; 
They dream back the days of yore, 
And they smile at our roundel rites! 
Our roundel rites ! 


Lightly we tread these halls around, 
Lightly tread we; 
Yet, hark! we have scared with a single 
sound 


The moping ow! on the breathless tree, 
And the goblin sprites ! 
Ha! ha! we have scared with a single 
sound 
The old grey owl on the breathless tree, 
And the goblin sprites! 


“They come not,” said Pipalee ; 
“yet the banquet is prepared, and 
the poor queen will be glad of some 
refreshment,” 

“What a pity! all the rose-leaves 
will be over-broiled,” said Nip. 

* Let us amuse ourselves with the 
old painter,” quoth Trip, springing 
over the ruins, 

“Well said,” cried Pipalee and Nip; 
and all three, leaving my lord-trea- 
surer amazed at their levity, whisked 
into the painter’s apartment. Ter- 
mitting them to throw the ink over 
their victim’s papers, break his pen 
cils, mix his colours, mislay his night. 
cap, and go whiz against his face in 
the shape of a great bat, till the 
astonished Frenchman began to think 
the pensive goblins of the place had 
taken a sprightly fit,—we hasten to a 
small green spot some little way from 
the town, in the valley of the Neckar, 
and by the banks of its silver stream, 
It 2 mn 4 
save on that side bordered by the 
river. The wild flowers sprang pro- 
fusely from the turf which yet was 
smooth and singularly green. And 
there was the German fairy describing 
a circle round the spot, and making 
his elvish spells, And Nymphalin 
sat droopingly in the centre, shading 
her face, which was bowed down as 
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the head of a water-lily, and weeping 
crystal tears, 

There came 8 hollow murmur 
through the trees, and a rush as of 
a mighty wind, and a dark form 
emerged from the shadow and ap- 
proached the spot. 

The face was wrinkled and old, 
and stern with a malevolent and evil 
aspect. The frame was lean and 
gaunt, and supported by a staff, and 
a short grey mantle covered its bended 
shoulders, 

“Things of the moonbeam !” said 
the form, in a shrill and ghastly voice; 
“what want ye here? and why charm 
ye this spot from the coming of me 
and mine ?” 

“Dark witch of the blight and 
blast,” answered the fairy, “tHov that 
nippest the herb in its tender youth, 
and eatest up the core of the soft 
bud; behold, it is but a small spot 
that the fairies claim from thy 
demesnes, and on which, through 
frost and heat, they will keep the 
herbage green and the air gentle in 
its sighs |” 

“ And, wherefore, O dweller in the 
crevices of the earth! wherefore 
Wouldst thon guard this spot from 
the curses of the seasons?” 

“We know by our instinct, an- 
swered the fairy, “that this spot will 
become the grave of one whom the 
fairies love; hither, by an unfelt in- 
fluence, shall we guide her yet living 
steps; and in gazing upon this spot, 
shall the desire of quiet and the 
resignation to death steal upon her 


soul. Behold, throughout the uni-. 
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verse, all things at war with one 
another ;—the lion with the lamb; 
the serpent with the bird; and even 
the gentlest bird itself with the moth 
of the air, or the worm of the humble 
earth ! What then to men, and to the 
spirits transcending men, is so lovely 
and so sacred as 2 being that harmeth 
none’ what so beautiful as Innocence ? 
what so mournful as its untimely 
tomb? And shall not that tomb be 
sacred ? shall it not be our peculiar 
care? May we not mourn over it as 
at the passing away of some fair 
miracle in Nature; too tender to en- 
dure, too rare to be forgotten? It is 
for this, O dread waker of the blast ! 
that the fairies would consecrate this 
little spot ; for this they would charm 
away from its tranquil turf the wan- 
dering ghoul and the evil children of 
the night. Here, not the ill-omened 
owl, nor the blind bat, nor the unclean 
worm, shall come. And thou shouldst 
have neither will nor power to nip 
the flowers of spring, nor sear the 
green herbs of summer. Is it not, 
dark mother of the evil winds! is it 
not our immemorial office to tend 
the grave of Innocence, and keep 
fresh the flowers round the resting- 
place of Virgin Love?” 

Then the witch drew her cloak 
round her, and muttered to herself, 
and without further answer turned 
away among the trees and vanished, 
as the breath of the east wind, which 
goeth with her as her comrade, seat- 
tered the melancholy Icaves along her 
path ! 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


GERTRUDE AND TREVYLYAN, WHEN THE FORMER IS AWAKENED TO THE 


APPROACH 


Tun next day, Gertrude and her com: 
panions went along the banks of the 
haunted Neckar. She had passed a 
sleepless and painful night, and her 
evanescent and child-like spirits had 
sobered down into a melancholy and 
thoughtful mood. She leaned back 
in an open carriage with Trevylyan, 
ever constant by her side, while 
Du——e and Vane rode slowly in 
advance. Trevylyan tried in vain to 
cheer her, even his attempts (usually 
so eagerly received) to charm her 
duller moments by tale or legend, 
were, in this instance, fruitless. She 
shook her head gently—pressed his 
hand, and said, “ No, dear Trevylyan 
—no; even your art fails to-day, but 
your kindness, never!” and pressing 
his hand to her lips, she burst pas- 
sionately into tears. 

Alarmed and anxious, he clasped 
her to his breast, and strove to lift her 
face, as it drooped on its resting-place, 
and kiss away its tears. 

“Oh!” gaid she, at length, “do 
not despise my weakness, I am over- 
come by my own thoughts: I look 
upon the world, and see that it is fair 
and good ; I look upon you, and I see 
all that I can venerate and adore. 
Life seems to me so sweet, and the 
earth so lovely ; can you wonder, then, 
that I should shrink at the thought 
of death? Nay, interrupt me not, 
dear Albert; the thought must be 
borne and braved. I have not che- 
rished, I have not yielded to it 
through my long-increasing illness, 
but there have been times when it has 
forced itself upon me; and now, now 


OF DEATH. 


more palpably than ever. Do not 
think me weak and childish, I 
never feared death till I knew you; 
but to see you no more—-never again 
to touch this dear hand—never to 
thank you for your love—never to be 
sensible of your care—to lie down and 
sleep, and never, never, once more to 
dream of you! Ah! that is a bitter 
thought! but I will brave it—yes, brave 
it as one worthy of your regard.” 

Trevylyan, choked by his emotions, 
covered his own face with his hands, 
and, leaning back in the carriage, 
vainly struggled with his sobs. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, yet ever and 
anon clinging to the hope that had 
utterly abandoned him, “perhaps, I 
may yet deceive myself; and my love 
for you, which seems to me as if it 
could conquer death, may bear me up 
against this fell disease ;—the hope to 
live with you-——to watch you —to 
share your high dreams, and oh! 
above all, to soothe you in sorrow and 
sickness, as you have soothed me— 
has not that hope something that may 
support even this sinking frame? 
And who shall love thee as I love? 
who see thee as I have seen? who 
pray for thee in gratitude and tears as 
I have prayed? Oh, Albert, 80 little 
am I jealous of you, so little do I think 
of myself in comparison, that I could 
close my eyes happily on the world, if 
I knew that what I could be to thee, 
another will be!” 

“ Gertrude,” said Trevylyan; and 
lifting up his colourless face, he gazed. 
upon her with an earnest and calm 
solemnity. ‘Gertrude, let us be 
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united at once! if Fate must sever 
us, let her cut the last tie too; let us 
feel at least that on earth we have 
been all in all to each other; let us 
defy death, even as it frowns upon 
us. Be mine to-morrow—this day— 
oh God! be mine!” 

Over even that pale countenance, 
beneath whose hues the lamp of life 
so faintly fluttered, a deep, radiant 
flash passed one moment, lighting up 
the beautiful ruin with the glow of 
maiden youth and impassioned hope, 
and then died rapidly away. 

“No, Albert,” she said, sighing; 
“No! it must not be: far easicr 
would come the pang to you, while 
yet we are not wholly united; and 
for my own part, I am selfish, and 
feel as if I should leave a tenderer 
remembrance on your heart, thus 
parted ;—tenderer, but not so sad. 
would not wish you to feel yourself 
widowed to my memory; 1 would not 
cling like a blight to your fair pros- 
pects of the future. Remember me 
rather as adream ; as something never 
wholly won, and therefore asking no 
fidelity but that of kind and forbear- 
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ing thoughts. Do you remember one 
evening as we sailed along the Rhine 
—ah! happy, happy hour!—that we 
heard from the banks a strain of 
music, not so skilfully played as to be 
worth listening to for itself, but, suit- 
ing as it did the hour and the scene, 
we remained silent, that we might 
hear it the better; and when it died 
insensibly upon the waters, a certain 
melancholy stole over us; we felt that 
a something that softened the land- 
scape had gone, and.we conversed 
less lightly than before? Just so, my 
own loved—my own adored Trevyl- 
yan, just so is the influence that our 
brief love—your poor Gertrude’s ex- 
istence, should bequeath to your 
remembrance. A sound—a presence 
—should haunt you for a little while, 
but no more, ere you again become 
sensible of the glories that court your 
way !” 

But as Gertrude said this, she 
turned to Trevylyan, and seeing his 
agony, she could refrain no longer; 
she felt that to soothe was to insult; 
and, throwing herself upon his breast, 
they mingled their tears together. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


A SPOT TO BE BURIED IN. 


On their return homeward, Du ——e 
took the third seat in the carriage, 
and endeavoured, with his usual 
vivacity, to cheer the spirits of his 
companions; and such was the elas- 
ticity of Gertrude’s nature, that with 
her, he, to a certain degree, succeeded 
in his kindly attempt. Quickly alive 
to the charms of scenery, she entered 
by degrees into the external beauties 
which every turn in the road opened 
to their view; and the silvery smooth- 
ness of the river, that made the con- 
stant attraction of the landscape; the 
serenity of the time, and the clearness 
of the heavens, tended to tranquillise 
a mind that like a sun-flower, so in- 
stinctively turned from the shadow to 
the light. 

Once Du——e stopped the carriage 
in a spot of herbage, bedded among 
the trees, and said to Gertrude, “ We 
are now in one of the many places 
along the Neckar, which your favourite 
traditions serve to consecrate. Amidst 
yonder copses, in the early ages of 
Christianity, there dwelt a hermit, 
who, though young in years, was re- 
nowned for the sanctity of his life. 
None knew whence he came, nor for 
what cause he had limited the circle 
of life to the seclusion of his cell. He 
rarely spoke, save when his -ghoatly 
advice, or his kindly prayer, was 
needed; he Jived upon herbs, and the 
wild fruits which the peasants brought 
to his cave; and every morning and 
every evening, he camé to this spot to 
fill his pitcher from the water of the 
stream. But here he was observed to 
linger long after his task was done, 
and to sit gazing upon the walla of a 


convent which then rose upon the 
opposite side of the bank, though now 
even its ruins are gone. Gradually 
his health gave way beneath the aus- 
terities he practised ; and one evening 
he was found by some fishermen in- 
sensible on the turf. They bore him 
for medical aid to the opposite con- 
vent; and one of the sisterhord, the 
daughter of a prince, was summoned 
to tend the recluse. But when his 
eyes opened upon hers, a sudden 
recognition appeared to seize both. 
He spoke; and the sister threw her- 
self on the couch of the dying man, 
and shricked forth a name, the most 
famous in the surrounding country,— 
the name of a once noted minstrel, 
who, in those rude times, had mingled 
the poet with the lawless chief, and 
was supposed, years since, to have 
fallen in one of the desperate frays 
between prince and outlaw, which 
were then common; storming the 
very castle which held her—now the 
pious nun, then the beauty and pre- 
sider over the tournament and galliard. 
In her arms the spirit of the hermit 
passed away. She survived but a few 
hours, and left conjecture busy with a 
history to which it never obtained 
further clue. Many a troubadour, in 
later times, furnished forth in poetry 
the details which truth refused to 
supply; and the place where the her- 
mit at sunrise and sunset ever came 
to gaze upon the convent became con- 
secrated, by song.” 

The place invested with thislegendarvy 
interest was impressed with a singal.. 
aspect of melancholy quiet; wild 
flowers yet lingered on the turf, whose 
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grassy sedges gently overhung the 
Neckar, that murmured amidst them 
with a plaintive music. Not a wind 
stirred the trees; but, at a little dis- 
tance from the place, the spire of a 
church rose amidst the copse ; and, as 
they paused, they suddenly heard 
from the holy building the bell that 
summons to the burial of the dead. 
It came on the ear in such harmony 
with the spot, with the hour, with the 
breathing calm, that it thrilled to the 
heart of cach with an inexpressible 
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power. It was like the voice of 
another world—that amidst tho soli- 
tude of nature summoned the lulled 
Spirit from the cares of this ;— it 
invited, not repulsed, and had in its 
tone more of softness than of awe. 

Gertrude turned, with tears start- 
ing to her eyes, and, laying her hand 
on Trovylyan’s, whispered :—“ In such 
a spot, so calm, so sequestered, yet in 
the neighbourhood of the house of 
God, would I wish this broken frame 
to be consigned to rest!” 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THIS TALE, 


From that day Gertrude’s spirit re- 
sumed its wonted cheerfulness, and 
for the ensuing week she never re- 
verted to her approaching fate; she 
seemed once more to have grown un- 
conscious of its limit. Perhaps she 
sought, anxious for Trevylyan to the 
last, not to throw additional gloom 
over their earthly separation; or, 
perhaps, once steadily regarding the 
certainty of her doom, its terrors 
vanished. The chords of thought, 
vibrating to the subtlest emotions 
may be changed by a single incident, 
or in a single hour; asound of sacred 
music, a green and quiet burial-place, 
may convert the form of death into 
the aspect of an angel. And there- 
fore wisely, and with a beautiful lore, 
did the Greeks strip the grave of its 
unreal gloom; wisely did they body 
forth the great Principle of Rest by 
solemn and lovely images — uncon- 
scious of the northern madness that 
made a Spectre of Rrrosz ! 

But while Gertrude’s spirzt resumed 
its healthful tone, her frame rapidly 
declined, and a few days now could do 
the ravage of months a little while 
before. 

One evening, amidst the desolate 
ruins of Heidelberg, Trevylyan, who 
had gone forth alone to indulge the 
thoughts which he strove to stifle in 
Gertrude’s presence, suddenly en- 
countered Vane. That calm and 
almost callous pupil ofthe adversities 
of the world was standing alone, and 
gazing upon the shattered casements 
and riven tower, through which the 
sun now cast its slant and parting ray. 

Trevylyan, who had never loved 


this cold and unsusceptible man, save 
for the sake of Gertrude, felt now 
almost a hatred creep over him, as he 
thought in such a time, and with 
death fastening upon the flower of her 
house, he could yet be calm, and 
smile, and muse, and moralise, and 
play the common part of the world. 
He strode slowly up to him, and 
standing full before him, said with a 
hollow voice and writhing smile; 
“You amuse yourself pleasantly, sir: 
this isa fine scene ;—and to meditate 
over griefs a thousand years hushed 
to rest is better than watching over a 
sick girl, and eating away your heart 
with fear!” 

Vane looked at him quietly, but 
intently, and made no reply. 

“Vane!” continued Trevylyan, 
with the same preternatural attempt 
at calm; “Vane, in a few days all 
will be over, and you and I, the things, 
the plotters, the false men of the 
world, will be left alone—left by the 
sole Being that graces our dull life, 
that makes by her love, either of us 
worthy of a thought !” 

Vane started, and turned away his 
face. “ You are cruel,” said he, with 
a faltering voice. 

“ What, man!” shouted Trevylyan, 
seizing him abruptly by the arm, 
“can you feel? Is your cold heart 
touched? Come, then,” added he, 
with a wild laugh, “come, let us be 
friends !” 

Vane drew himself aside, with a 
certain dignity, that impressed Trevyl- 
yan even at that hour. “Some years 
hence,” said he, “you will be called 
cold as I am; sorrow will teach you 
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the wisdom of indifference—it is a! less at that time than any other. 
hitter school, sir,—a bitter school!; There is a stupefaction in woe, and 
But think you that I do indeed see! the heart sleeps without a pang when 
unmoved my last hope shivered—the exhausted by its afflictions. 
last. tie that binds me to my kind? But on the fourth day Gertrude 
No, no! I feel it as a man may feel; rose, and was carried down (how 
I cloak it as a man grown grey in changed, yet how lovely ever') to 
misfortune should do! My child is their common apartment. During 
more to me than your betrothed to | those three days the priest had been 
you; for you are young and wealthy, with her often, and her spirit, full of 
and life smiles before you; but I—no! religion from her childhood, had been 
more—sir—no more.” | unspeakably soothed by his comfort. 
“Forgive me,” said Trevylyan, | She took food from the hand of Tre- 
humbly; “I have wronged you; but |vylyan; she smiled upon him aa 
Gertrude is an excuse for any crime sweetly as of old. She conversed 
of love; and now listen to my last with him, though with a faint voice, 
prayer—give her to me—even on the and at brokea intervals. But she felt 
verge of the gravo. Death cannot, no pain; life ebbed away gradually, 
seize her in the arms—in the vigilse— and without p pang. “ My father,” 
of a love like mine.” she said to Vane, whose features still 
Vane shuddered. “It were to wed bore thicir usual calm, whatever might 
the dead,” said he—* No !” have passed within, “I know that you 
Trevylyan drew back, and without will gricve when I am gone more 
another word, hurried away; he re- than the world might guess; for I 
turned to the town; he sought, with ,alone know what you were years 
mvthodical calmness, the owner of the | ago, cre friends left you and fortune 
piece of ground in which Gertrude | frowned, and ere my poor mother 
had wished to be buried. Iie pur- died. But do not—do not belicve 


chased it, and that very night he 
Fought the priest of a neighbouring 
church, and directed it should be 
consecrated according to the due rite 
and ecremonial. 

The priest, an aged and pious man, 
was struck by the request, and the 
air of him who made it. 

“Shall it be done forthwith, sir?” 
said he, hesitating. 

“Forthwith,” answered Trevylyan, 


that hope and comfort leave you with 
me. Till the heaven pass away from 
the earth, there shall be comfort and 
hope for all.” 

They did not lodge in the town 
but had fixed their abode on its ou® 
skirts, and within sight of the Neckar: 
and from the window they saw a light 
sail gliding gaily by, till it passed, 
and solitude once more rested upon 
the waters, 


«The sail passes from our eyes,” }; 
said Gertrude, pointing to it, “ but 
still it, glides on as happily though we ; 
see if no more; and I feel—yes, { 
father, I feel—I know that it is so ! 
with gs. We glide down the river of { 
time from the eyes of men, but we.4 
cease not the less to be /” = 

And now, as the twilight descended, 


with a calm smile—“a bridegroom, 
you know, is naturally impatient.” 
For the next three days, Gertrude 
Was 80 ill as to be confined to her bed. 
All that time Trevylyan sat outside 
her door, without speaking, scarcely 
lifting his eyes from the ground. The 
attendants passed to and fro—he 
heeded them not; perhaps as even 


the foreign menials turned aside and 

Wiped their eyes, and prayed God to 

Comfort him, he required compassion 
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she expressed a wish, before she re- 

tired to rest, to be left alone with 

Trevylyan. He was not then ‘sitting 
1] 
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by her side, for he would not trust 
himself to do so; but with his face 
averted, at a little distance from her. 
She called him by his name; he 
answered not nor turned. Weak as 
she was, she raised herself from the 
sofa, and crept gently along the floor 
till she came to him, and sank in his 
arms. 

“ Ah, unkind !” she said, “ unkind 
for once! Will you turn away from 
me! Come, Jet us look once more 
on the river: see! the night darkens 
over 1t. Our pleasant voyage, the 
type of onr love, is finished ; our sail 
May be unturled no more. Never 
again can your voice southe the lassi- 
tude of sickness with the legend and 
the song—the course is run, the vessel 
is broken up, night closes over its 
fragments; but now, in this hour, 
love me, be kind to me as ever. Still 
Iet me be your own Gertrude—astill 
Iet me close my eyes this night, as 
before, with the sweet consciousness 
that I am loved.” 

“Loved !—O Gertrude! speak not 
to me thus !” 

“Come, that is yourself again!” 
and she clung with weak arms caress- 
ingly to his breast. “ And now,” she 
said more solemnly, “let us forget 
that we are mortal ; let us remember 
only that life is a part, not the whole, 
of our career ; let us fecl in this soft 
hour, and while yet we are unsevered, 
the presence of The Eternal that is 
within us, so that it shall not be as 
death, but as a short absence; and 
when once the pang of parting is over, 
you must think only that we are 
shortly to meet again. What! you 
turn from me still? See, I do not 
weep or grieve, I have conquered the 
pang of our absence; will you be out- 
done by me? Do you remember, 
Albert, that you once told me how 
the wisest of the sages of old, in 
prison, and before death, consoled his 
friends with the proof of the immor- 
tality of the soul, Is it not a con- 
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solation ?—does it not suffice; or will 
you deem it wise from the lips of 
wisdom, but vain from the lips of 
love ?” 

“Hush, hush!” said Trevylyan, 
wildly; “or I shall think you an 
angel already.” 

But let us close this commune, and 
Icave unrevealed the /ast sacred words 
that ever passed between them upon 
earth. 

When Vane and the physician stole 
back softly into the room, Trevylyan 
motioned to them to be still: “She 
sleeps,” he whispered ; “hush!” And 
in truth, wearicd out by her own 
emotions, and lulled by the belief that 
she had soothed one with whom her 
heart dwelt now, as ever, she had 
fallen into sleep, or it may be, insen- 
sibility, on his breast. There as she 
lay, 80 fair, so frail, so delicate, the 
twilight deepened into shade, and the 
first star, like the hope of the future, 
broke forth upon the darkness of the 


earth. 


Nothing could equal the stillness 
without, save that which lay breath- 
lessly within. For not one of the 
group stirred or spoke; and Trevy- 
lyan, bending over her, never took 
his eyes from her face, watching the 
parted lips, and fancying that he 
imbibed the breath. Alas, the breath 
was stilled! from sleep to death she 
had glided without a sigh: happy, 
most happy in that death !—cradled 
in the arms of unchanged love, and 
brightened in her last thought by the 
consciousness of innocence and the 
assurances of heaven ! 


& * * * 
* % * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 


Trevylyan, after long sojourn on 
the Continent, returned to England. 
He plunged into active life, and be- 
came what is termed, in this age of 
little names, a distinguished and noted 
man, But what was mainly remark- 
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able in his future conduct, was his; where she wished her last couch to be 


mpatience of rest. He eagerly courted 
all occupations, even of the most 
varied and motley kind. Business,— 
letters, — ambition, — pleasure. He 
suffered no pause in his career; and 
leisure to him was as care to others. 
He lived in the world, as the worldly 
do, discharging its duties, fostering 
its affections, and fulfilling its career. 
But there was a deep and wintry 
change within him— the sunliyht of 
his life was gone; the loveliness of 
romance had left the carth. The 
stem was proof as heretofore to the 
blast, but the green leaves were severed 
from it for ever, and the bird had 
forsaken its boughs, Once he had 
idolised the beauty that is born of 


song; the glory and the ardour that , 


invest such thouglits as are not of our 
common clay; but the well of enthu- 
siasm was dried up, and the golden 
bowl was broken at the fountain. 
With Gertrude the poetry of existence 
was gone, As she herself had de- 
scribed her loss, a music had ceased 
to breathe along the face of things; 
and though the bark might sail on as 
swiftly, and the stream swell with as 
proud a wave, a something that had 
vibrated on the heart was still, and 
the magic of the voyage was no more. 

And Gertrude sleeps on the spot 


made; and far—oh, far dearer is that 
small spot on the distant banks of the 
gliding Neckar to Trevylyan’s heart, 
than all the broad lands and fertile 
fields of his ancestral domain. The 
turf too preserves its emerald green- 
ness; and it would seem to me that 
the ficld flowers spring up by the 
Hides of the simple tomb even more 
profusely than of old. A curve in the 
hank breaks the tide of the Neckar ; 
and therefore ils stream pauses, as if 
to linger reluctantly, by that solitary 
graye, and to mourn among the 
rustling sedgeg cre it passes on. And 
I have thought, when I last looked 
upon that quiet place,—when | saw 
the turf 60 fresh, and the flowers so 
bright of hue, that aerial hands might 
indeed tend the sod; that it was by 
no wraginary spells that I summoned 
the fairies to my tale; that in truth, 
and with vigils constant though un- 
seen, they yet kept from all polluting 
footsteps, and from the harsher in- 
fluence of the seasons, the grave of 
one who so loved their race; and 
who, in her gentle and spoticss virtue, 
claimed kindred with the beautiful 
Ideal of the world. Is there one of 
us who has not known some being for 
whom it seemed not too wild a phan- 
tasy to indulge such dreams? 


THE END. 


